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INTRODUCTION, 


De Quincey gave it as his deliberate conviction that all 
anecdotes are lies, If his verdict be true, the worth of the 
present volume cannot be estimated very highly, With all 
proper deference, however, to that remarkable writer, the 
editor of this volume would not be indisposed to maintain 
the exactly obverse position, namely, that all anecdotes are 
true; and if such a statement could not be received in all its 
perfect literalness, he has little doubt that there is more 
truth in it than in De Quincey’s startling paradox. It is 
probable that some pieces, fragments of personal or local 
history, floating straws or waifs along the stream of time, 
are almost pure fancy; but evenin that case they are only 
so because they illustrate the general and popular impression 
of a character oran event. Bethis as it may, they certainly 
are of the most interesting material of literature, sought for 
with universal avidity ; most books and subjects are some- 
what heavy, unless relieved by them; biography and history 
without them may be philosophical and analytical, and in 
some measure instructive, but they can scarcely be enter- 
taining. What the diagram is in the hands of the lecturer 
on natural philosophy, the black board and the white chalk, 
and what the experiment is to the lecturer on chemistry and 
natural science, the anecdote is to many a popular exposition 
of human nature; the accomplished essayist avails himself of 
it; the spectator is full of anecdote; the preacher not only 
does not disdain to employ it, but sometimes finds efficient 
help from it—the anecdotes of Latimer are now amongst the 
most entertaining parts of his discourses, and must have 
been among the most forcible when they were delivered. 
They furnish side-lights both to character and to subject, 
“and cast a truly effective ray very often where elaborate 
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discussion would quite fail to enlighten or persuade; they 
often give in a single incident the very pith and marrow of 
a character. The Lives of Plutarch are entertaining in the 
highest degree, for this reason among others, that his 
world of anecdote sets forth his characters distinct, and 
sharply defined on the disc of his story. At the same time, 
anecdotes partake very much of the nature of illustration 
or allegory, and one good and concisely told story radiates 
light and furnishes intelligence around a whole subject. It 
is often the most effective or only way by which a speaker 
can obtain a good and patient hearing, for few persons are 
insensible to the charm of a well-told tale; and no doubt 
the power of astriking story is greatly enhanced if it can be 
reasonably supposed to be true. A sleepy congregation in 
a church, an inattentive collection of boys and girls in a 
Sunday-school, a tumultuous crowd ina public meeting, have 
often in this way been suddenly captivated ; personal interest 
has begun to be excited, and the speaker, who commenced 
with scarce a hope of gaining attention, has been permitted 
to continue his address to the close by the company he has 
succeeded in interesting, perhaps in charming. 

It is often some little anecdote, lying in what may be 
called irrelevant pages, which gives to us some interesting 
hint of the inner life of a great man. How interesting is 
that glimpse of Thorwaldsen, in the “ Guesses of Truth,” 
by the Brothers Hare. 

“Here, to make my peace with anecdote-mongers, let me 
tell one relating to the origin of the finest statue of the 
greatest sculptor who has arisen since the genius of Greece 
drooped and wasted away beneath the yoke of Rome. 

‘An illustrious friend of mine, calling on Thorwaldsen 
some years ago, found him, as he said to me, in a glow, almost 
in a trance, of creative energy. On his inquiring what had 
happened, ‘My friend, my dear friend,’ said the sculptor, 
‘I have an idea, I have a work in my head, which will be 
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worthy to live. A lad had been sitting to me some time as a 
model yesterday, when I bade him rest awhile. In so doing, 
he threw himself into an attitude which struck me ver y much. 
“What a beautiful statue it would make!” I said to myself ; 
“ But what would it do for? It would do—it would do— 
at would do exactly for Mercury drawing his sword, just after 
he has played Argus to sleep.” Limmediately began modelling. 
I worked all the evening, till at my usual hour I went to bed. 
But my idea would not let me rest. I was forced to get wp 
again. I struck a light, and worked at my model for three or 
four hours, after which I again went to bed. But again I 
could not vest; again I was forced to get wp, and have been 
working ever since. O my friend, if I can but exccute my 
adea, it will be a glorious statue.’ 

“ And a noble statue it is; although Thorwaldsen himself 
did not think that the execution came up to the idea. For . 
I have heard of a remarkable speech of his, made some years 
after to another friend who found him one day in low 
spirits. Being asked whether anything had distressed him, 
he answered, ‘My genius is decaying.’ ‘What do you 
mean?’ said the visitor. ‘Why! here is my statue of Christ: 
at is the first of my works that I have ever felt satisfied with. 
Till now, my idea has always been far beyond what I could 
execute. But it is no longer so. L£ shall never have a great 
idea again.’ The same, I believe, must have been the case 
~vith all men of true genius. While they who have nothing 
‘but talents may often be astonished at the effects they 
produce by putting things together, which fit more aptly 
‘than they expected, a man of genius, who has had an idea 

of a whole in his mind, will feel that no outward mode of 
expressing that idea, whether by form or colours or words, 
ds adequate to represent it.” 

_ And the anecdotes of Michael Angelo furnish us with some 
-of the finest views we possess of the inner life of that mighty 
sculptor and architect. A friend called on Michael Angelo, 
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who was finishing a statue ; some time afterwards he called 
again ; the sculptor was still at his work ; his friend, looking 
at the figure, exclaimed, “‘ You have been idle since I last 
saw you.” ‘By no means,” replied the sculptor; ‘ I have 
retouched this part and polished that; I have softened this 
feature, and brought out this muscle; I have given more 
expression to this lip, and more energy to this limb.” ‘‘ Well, 
well,” said his friend ; “but all these are trifles.” “It may 
be so,’ replied Angelo; “but recollect that trifles make 
perfection, and that perfection is no trifle.”’ 

It is an anecdote which gives us an amusing instance of 
the capriciousness of criticism, and the method by which the 
same great artist defeated its injustice, ‘ Michael Angelo 
being again settled in his father’s house, he pursued his pro- 
fession, and made a statue of an infant St. John sleeping, for 
Lorenzo-di Pier Francesco de Medici, which advanced his 
reputation; and afterwards a sleeping Cupid, as a companion 
subject. At this period the discoveries of antiquity, which 
made a new era in art and literature, were found sometimes 
to betray the judgment into too great an enthusiasm for those 
remains, and it was suggested by this gentleman, when he 
saw the Cupid, that, could it be supposed to be antique 
sculpture, it would not fail to be equally admired; and if he 
would stain the marble to give the appearance of its having 
been concealed for past ages, he would send it to Rome 
with proper instructions, which might be more adyan- 
tageous to him than if it were possessed by himself, 
To this proposition Michael Angelo consented, and the 
statue was consigned toa person to carry on the decep- 
tion, This man buried itin a vineyard, and afterward pre- 
tended to make the discovery, and so completely succeeded 
that it was universally admired and bought as antique by the 
Cardinal S. Giorgio for two hundred ducats; of which sum 
however Michael Angelo only received thirty, the value set 
upoa it if it had been sold to his employer, The cardinal 
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had not been long in possession of his new purchase before 
he was given to understand that he was deceived; and that 
~ instead of its being antique it was the work of a modern 
artist in Florence. He felt indignant at the imposition, and 
immediately sent a person of his household to Florence on 
purpose to learn the truth. No sooner was Michael Angelo 
discovered to be the sculptor than the most flattering com- 
mendation was bestowed upon his merit, and he was strongly 
recommended to visit Rome as the proper theatre for the 
exercise of his great talents ; as an additional inducement, he 
was promised to be introduced into the cardinal’s service and 
taught to expect that he would recover the whole sum for 
which his statue had been sold. Michael Angelo felt these 
advantages, and without further hesitation returned with him 
to Rome. The person who sold the statue was arrested, and 
obliged to refund the money; but Michael Angelo was not 
benefited, nor was the cardinal afterward sufficiently com- 
plaisant to reward him with encouragement who had been 
the means of mortifying his pride.” * 

It is in the same order of anecdote that we meet with that 
large range of humorous incident which has given such popu- 
larity to collections like those of Dean Ramsay, which often 
furnish the essayist with his whole light upon a. subject, as 
inthe “ Hore Subsecivee ” of Dr. Brown, and more especially 
those essayists who, like Mr. Hayward, delight in exposi- 
tions and delineations of morals and manners in society. The 
last-mentioned writer abounds in these humorous anecdotes 
of personal character: thus, in discoursing upon a very im- 
portant maxim of good breeding in high society, we meet with 
several singular personal characteristics. “ ‘To this maxim, 
according to another of these authors, may be added, ‘Never 
say, How is your wife, your husband, your mother, your grand- 
mother, etc. ; but, How ts Mr. or Mrs. —, Lord or Lady — ?? 


* Michael Angclo and Raphael, by R. Duppa and Quatremér, De 
Quincey. ; ; alg’ 
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Two of the strangest offenders against this rule were Nolle- 
kens the sculptor, and Delpini the clown, Nollekens in- 
variably asked George III. when a sitting commenced, how 
his ‘wife and family’ were doing. And Delpini thus 
addressed the late Duke of York, in the hope of inducing him 
to intercede with Sheridan for the payment of his salary— 
‘Sare, if he no pay me soon I shall be put into your papa’s 
bench,’ meaning the King’s Bench prison. It was Delpim 
who, during the Gordon riots, when people, to protect them- 
selves against the mob, chalked ‘No Popery’ on their door, 
by way of greater security, chalked ‘No Religion’ upon his.’” 

The anecdote therefore is not to be despised. ‘The 
world of anecdote ” is no doubt a very large and varied one, 
to it the very greatest minds have not disdained to contribute 
some portion of their stores. It is often by anecdote that 
we become acquainted with the nicer and finer details, the 
more unknown and remote characteristics, of men and women 
of whom we desire to know all that can be known. This may 
often bea prurient and unworthy curiosity ; in many instances, 
however, it is quite the reverse of this, and proceeds from a 
really reverent desire to see a great and worthy character 
in moods when it may be supposed that nature, rather than 
society or art, were governing the action and the character. 
Readers of fine sentiment and glowing description are sus- 
picious that such words and phrases may not after all repre- 
sent the real man, but a little incident from the obscurity of 
private life seems beyond a question to testify what he was. 

What is an anecdote? Disraeli, in his “ Dissertation on 
Anecdotes,” gives the etymology from the Greek, “ things 
not yet published,” as Cicero thus gave the designation of 
“anecdote ” to a work he had not -yet published ; and this 
has probably governed that more usual sense in which the 
term is used for a biographical incident, or some minute and 
hitherto unknown circumstance of private life. Following 
this idea, we have received many compilations of interesting 
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incidents, gathered together by men or women who were 
accustomed to move through the great whispering galleries 
of society, and thus had the best opportunity for receiving 
from many sources light, little, interesting, and perhaps even 
important stories. This is very much the charm of many of 
our best letter-writers, Madame de Sévigné or Horace Wal- 
pole; such are the well-known letters of that singular, but 
obscure shadow in our literature, James Howell; and such 
are the anecdotes of Spenceand Beloe. In this way it would 
be neither uninteresting nor unedifying to turn out the mate- 
rial of memory from any brain; almost every person has a 
world of unpublished anecdote ; and multitudes who have no 
facilities, either of penmanship or of public speech, display; 
as we sit in their company, a succession of circumstances 
equal in interest to the most entertaining book; so we have 
ourselves found it in various parts of England, with obscure 
characters—farmers, blacksmiths, village schoolmasters, or 
country clergymen; forhuman nature is so redundant and 
fresh in incident, the grasses, herbs, and foliage, which 
clothe the earth annually, are not more various and constant 
‘in their succession than the fresh forms which human history 
assumes from age to age, from the infinite seed-field of the 
human soul. An anecdote in this way is at once the spring 
and charm of tradition; some anecdote gives the thin thread 
on which the story-teller hangs his entertaining narrative 
around the camp fire, in the Red Man’s tent, or the Saga in 
the Norseman’s Icelandic home ; for it is human life, and it 
somehow seems as if in the anecdote we are rather brought 
face to face with human life, and we realize it more in its 
simplicity and its spring; the strange, or at any rate the 
entertaining, the tearful, and perhaps the terrible, are woven 
into every lot. ‘There is the last scene of a comedy,” says 
one well-known writer, “in every marriage, and the fifth act 
of a tragedy on every death-bed.”’ 


“ For such is human life; so, gliding on, 
Ut glimmers like a meteor, and is gone! 
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Yet is the tale, brief though it be, as strange, 

As full methinks of wild and wandering change, 
As any that the wandering tribes require, 
Stretched in the desert round their evening fire; 
As any sung of old in hall or bower, 

To minstrel harps at midnight’s witching hour.” 

The anecdotes which lie along the simple bye-ways of life, 
and which refer to characters who, although their biographies 
have been written, have no claim toa very remote posthumous 
consideration, are often not only interesting, but far from un- 
instructive; such meet us in great numbers in the crowds of 
modern lives which have poured from the press, many of them 
not destined to last so long as a tombstone, but still con- 
taining some amusing incident and illustrating how the life 
was moulded and built; such occur in the biography of Sir 
Thomas Fowell Buxton, and in the life of the successful 
merchant, Samuel Budgett; two instances, selected from the 
extremes of his life, illustrate his keen instincts for trade in 
the opening and closing of his successful career. 

Here is the first, illustrating the tradesman in the child. 


SAMUEL BUDGETT AND THE HORSE-SHOE. 

‘At Coleford, when about ten years of age, he began to lay 
the foundation of his habits and his fortune. His own account 
of his first essay in merchandise, and his first possession of 
money, is very straightforward :—“ The first money I ever 
recollect possessing was gained in the following way. I 
went to Mr. Milks, of Kilmersdon, to school, a distance of 
three miles. One day, on my way, I picked up a horse- 
shoe, and carried it about three miles, and sold it to a black- 
smith for a penny. ‘That was the first penny I ever recollect 
possessing ; andI kept it for some time. A few weeks after 
the same man called my attention to a boy who was carrying 
off some dirt opposite his door, and offered if-I would beat 
the boy, who was a bigger boy than myself, to give me a 
penny. I did so; he made a mark upon it, and promised if 
I would bring it to him that day fortnight he would give me 
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another. I took it to him at the appointed time, when he 
fulfilled his promise, and I thus became possessed of three- 
pence ; since which I have never been without, except when 
I gave itallaway.”’? One would not have imagined, in seeing 
the little school-boy stop and look at the old horse-shoe, 
that the turning point of his life had come. But so it was. 
He converts that horse-shoe into his first penny, and never 
more wants a penny. Had he not picked it up; had he 
“never thought,” as people so naturally say; or, ‘ having 
thought,” had he felt ashamed to offer such a thing for 
sale; or had he set it down as too much trouble to carry 
an old horse-shoe for three miles,—probably he would not 
have had a penny for many a day, and would have often 
been without afterwards. Do you think, young man, that you 
could use such an opportunity to any purpose? IEfso, you 
may rely upon finding a horse-shoe in your path some day. 
Those men whom we see often without a penny, have all of 
them passed by the horse-shoe on their path when they were 
boys. And those other men, who, from nothing, are rising 
rapidly, have all had the sense to pick up the horse-shoe and 
turn it into the foundation of a fortune. Paths vary; but 
every boy,if his eyes are open, will certainly find the horse- 
shoe in his path at one point or another.* 

And here is the second, showing the same ruling passion 
strong in extreme old age. 


SAMUEL BUDGETT.—THE POTATO. 

“ One of his remarkable faculties was the clear discernment 
of the relation which the little bears to the great—moments 
to years, drachms to tons, pence to thousands. We have 
seen how he multiplied five minutes, till a lossof years seemed 
to be its inevitable fruit. So, in the waste or overweight of 
a drachm he would clearly point out to a man consequences 
really alarming, and in the neglect of odd pence upon an 


* “The Successful Merchant,” by W. Arthur. 
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account he would show you the beginning of incalculable 
losses. In any sphere of life—in studies, in the delicacies of 
family relation, in guiding Churches, in ruling a country, 
quite as much as in raising a business,—it is of the first im- 
portance that you clearly see the connection between the 
little and the great. Our young merchant possessed that 
power almost in exaggeration. A remarkable illustration of 
his discerning the great in the little occurred not many 
years before his death. Walking in the neighbourhood of 
Clevedon, with his confidential servant Martha, he found a 
potato lying in the road. This he picked up, and giving it 
to Martha, told her to plant it, and keep the produce, to plant 
that again next year, and so to goon year by year,—he 
promising to find her ground for her crop, however extensive 
it might be, and assuring her that she might make a little 
fortune in the course of time. To this potato he added 
another, found also; and the first year the produce was 
sixteen ; the second, sixty-three; the third, a sack full; and 
what may ultimately spring from that potato must be left: 
to some other historian.’’* 

So that we receive from anecdote often the most interesting 
traits of personal character. The following has often been 
quoted, and surely nothing can more finely illustrate the 
personal promptitude and decision of the great man to whom 
it refers. 

When Lord Nelson was leaving London, on his last but 
glorious expedition against the enemy, a quantity of cabin 
furniture was ordered to be sent on board his ship. He had 
a farewell dinner-party at his house; and the upholsterer 
having waited upon his lordship, with an account of the com- 
pletion of the goods, was brought into the eating-room, in 
a corner of which his lordship spoke with him. The up- 
holsterer stated to his noble employer that everything was. 


* © Successful Merchant.” 
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finished and packed, and would go in the wagon from a 
certain inn, at siz o’clock. “And you go tothe inn, Mr. A., 
and see them off?” ‘I shall, my lord; I shall be there 
punctually at six.’ “A quarter before siz, Mr. A. (returned 
Lord Nelson), be there a quarter before six. To that quarter 
of an hour I owe everything in life.” 

Another like personal trait refers to Sir Walter Scott; it 
occurs in Lockhart’s life, and seems to set in a fine light the 
large, manly, natural character of the great writer. 

“Lest I should forget to mention it, I put down here a 
rebuke which, later in his life, Sir Walter once gave in my ’ 
hearing to hisdaughter Anne. She happened to say of some- 
thing, I forget what, that shecould notabideit—it wasvulgar. 
‘ My love,’ said her father, ‘ you speak like a very young lady ; 
do. you know, after all, the meaning of this word, vulgar? 
*Tis only common; nothing that iscommon, except wicked- 
ness, can deserve to be spoken of in a tone of contempt ; 
and when you have lived to my years, you will be disposed 
to agree with me in thanking God that nothing really worth 

_ having or caring about in this world is wncommon.’ ” 

And painfully beautiful is the little incident of Laura 
Bridgeman, a brief anecdote, but speaking volumes of feel- 
ing. Weare told in a late account of this blind, deaf, and 
dumb girl, that her instructor once endeavoured to explain 
the difference between the material and the immaterial, and 
used the word ‘“‘soul.” She interrupted to ask, “What is 
soul?” “That which thinks, feels, hopes, loves, ee 
“ And aches,” she added eagerly. 

When anecdote refers to great ages, nations, persons, or 
events, it steps forth from the melodrama of private life 
and becomes tragic ; hence the historian, as we have already 
said, cannot well dispense with anecdote; the Book of 
Genesis is a collection of anecdotes of the very highest order 
and interest, little incidents upon which great and infinite 
events turned; the enjoyment conveyed by the great father 
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of history, Herodotus, arises from the superabundance of 
charming anecdotes, and they are like objects upon a wave, 
as they float along showing the course of the stream in 
those earliest times; and the modern historians, Macaulay, 
Froude, and Motley, bring events and characters into a 
strong light, and rivet the point of a description, by some 
anecdote which often, better than all which has gone before, 
fastens the impression to the mind; character, deed, and 
times become clear beneath the light of some very slight 
circumstance. The historian makes that synthetic and 
harmonious, in his great and general plan, which was before 
only perhaps a kind of village gossip; thus even the droll 
twaddle in the Diary of Pepys contributes to historical ma- 
terial, and helps to realize the spirit, manners, and customs, 
and therefore morals of his time; and in this way that de- 
lightful work, Vasari’s “‘ History of Painting,” is built up. 
Histories of art are not like the histories of great nations 
and great events, but perhaps they are even more human in 
their interest; an anecdote is so chief a charm that without 
it we can hardly conceive the story to be told. Stirling’s 
‘‘ History of Spanish Painting ”’ is only a collection of rare, 
rich, and amusing anecdote, in which the artist and the man 
are brought with extraordinary vividness before the reader ; 
and much the same remark applies to that writer’s other 
work, the ‘‘ Cloister Life of Charles V.,” it is a succession 
of anecdotes well told. 

Thus regarding this department of our literature, so far 
from accepting the sweeping Pyrrhonism of De Quincey, we 
would rather say that anecdotes alone are true, they furnish 
the safer lights along the road; narrative, when it becomes 
artificial and orderly, may be itself deceived and may deceive; 
anecdote restores history to confidence. History may partake 
of the character of myth, and veil the true story in a haze 
of fancies; anecdote picks up little undefined coincidences, 
attempts no grace of art or composition, and relies on none, 
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sufficiently satisfied with setting forth the singular analogy, 
Thus, in Mr, Baring Gould’s singular collection of “ Curious 
Myths of the Middle Ages,” a work apparently intended to 
teach universal scepticism in matters of history, the selection 
and putting side by side, or in succession, curious myths of 
mankind in all ages will, probably, upon a thoughtful mind 
have rather the effect of showing how the human mind 
seems to pass in all ages and nations through a like 
development, fruitfully unfolding itself in similar forms 
through many countries and climes, Thus anecdotes have 
the varying branches of study and pleasure; slight as they 
are, and sometimes of the very slightest description, they 
often materially add to the true conception of a subject and 
give some important furniture, considerably assisting the 
impression it may be desirable to produce ; we suppose this 
purpose of such selections, however, is very slight compared 
with the pleasure felt by multitudes in such slight and miscel- 
laneous collections. Jew anecdotes have not some point of 
entertainment: other reading is often like a long walk ; the 
road may be good and admirably level, fields and plantations 
on either side, exquisitely cultivated,—but the anecdote is 
the attainment of a point of view; by it the traveller seems. 
to have a more distinct acquaintance with the scenery and 
country all around. An anecdote sometimes, nay often, 
‘and we have said it before, lets fall a bright revealing, or 
interpreting glance upon some matter or subject only par- 
tially or darkly comprehended ; multitudes of readers who 
are impatient of lengthy discussions, disquisitions, or 
histories, are fascinated by an anecdote, and it must be ad- 
mitted are perhaps likely to be impostors and speak with a. 
certain kind of authority upon matters which they only know 
through some little incident; few are either the readers. or 
the writers who deal with anecdote like that huge collector 
Bayle, whose vast volumes, unwieldy and difficult to lift or 
to read, teem and overflow with incident, ircident somehow 
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strangely stored in a vastly capacious memory, and introduced 
for the purpose of distinctly marking and becoming an index 
finger to the encyclopeedist’s view of his character. 

And there is a poetical life and beauty in anecdotes to 
which we have not distinctly referred. The verse-maker 
and the poet alike have often found this; Dante often built 
up his verse from some anecdote now recondite, without 
the knowledge of which his allusions seem to be mysterious 
or far-fetched. Some of Browning’s happiest poems are 
dramatic elaborations of anecdotes in the pages of his 
Vasari: his “Fra Lippo Lippi,’ and ‘Andrea del 
Sarto.” And Mrs. Hemans, especially in her ‘ Records of 
Women,” and Lord Lytton, and Longfellow, and Owen 
Meredith have made some of their most effective verses to 
turn upou some circumstance which, perhaps, was deemed 
unworthy of the dignified recital of the stately and plnlo- 
sophic historian, but an incident to which the more popular 
art and the imaginative spirit immediately responded. It may 
perhaps be said that these little floating traditions are just 
the things upon which the scepticism of a De Quincey might 
fasten. But the preface to a collection of anecdote is scarcely 
the place to argue the veracity of individualized traditions. 

Anecdotes usually convey a fair popular estimate of a 
character; yet modern analysis, the destructive criticism 
of our day, has attempted to show that John Brown 
was not shot at Priest Hill by the massacring party 
-of Claverhouse, nor Margaret Wilson and old Margaret 
M’Lauchlan chained to stakes and drowned by the rising 
tides on the Wigton Sands; we have been unable to see 
that the criticism has been more successful than that which 
has disproved the existence of William Tell, and played 
havoe with all those traditions which line the Lake of 
Lucerne and the Tell country of Altdorf with chapels and 
monuments to his memory. Without entering upon these 
difficult questions, it may be safely affirmed that anecdotes 
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convey usually an accurate popular impression of a character; 
we admit that even in them they should not be onesided, 
anecdote for anecdote. Disraeli in his essay makes much of 
a well-known anecdote of Oliver Cromwell; he says: “A 
single anecdote leads us more into the genius of the man 
than a multiplicity of volumes; when he is represented among 
some select friends in a convivial hour, with a bottle in one 
hand and bending under the table to search for the cork- 
screw, a confidential servant enters and announces a body of 
the elect; ‘Tell them,’ says Cromwell, ‘we are seeking the 
Lord. These fools think,’ continued he, turning to his friends, 
‘that I am seeking the Lord, when I am only seeking the 
corkscrew.’ Dves not this little anecdote,” says Disraeli, 
“at once present us with the artifices of his politics and 
the hypocrisy of his religion? ’? But on the other hand Sir 
John Goodrick, a royalist in feeling, used to relate an ancc- 
dote which was told him when a boy by a very old woman 
who had attended his mother in the capacity of midwife ; it 
probably belongs to Cromwell’s siege of Knaresborough in 
1644, “When Cromwell came to lodge at our house in 
Knaresborough,” said she, “ Iwas but a young girl. Hav- 
ing heard much talk about the man, I looked at him with 
wonder. Being ordered to take a pan of coals and air his 
bed, I could not during the operation forbear peeping over 
my shoulder several times to observe the extraordinary 
person, who was seated at the far side of the room, untying 
his garters; having aired the bed I went out, and shutting 
the door after me stopped, and peeped through the keyhole, 
when I saw him rise from his seat, advance to the bed, and 
fall on his knees, in which attitude I left him for some time, 
when returning again I found him still at prayer, and this 
was his custom every night so long as he stayed at our 
house, from which I concluded he must be a good man, and 
this opinion I always maintained afterwards, though I heard 
kim very much blamed and exceedingly abused.” ‘The anec- 
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dote of the keyhole has not been so often quoted as the 

anecdote of the corkscrew, but it seems a much more 
irrefragable testimony. The sarcasm of the man may easily 

~ account for the one, without any necessity for arriving at 

Mr. Disraeli’s verdict, but the real character seems to be 

much more fairly read in the other, 

Most of the anecdotes in the present collection have 
been copied from volumes in the Editor’s possession ; 
and the only merit he claims, in the image of an old 
writer, is that of finding the thread which ties the nose- 
gay together; nor is a thread for such a purpose quite 
contemptible, for how could we have nosegay or bouquet 
without a thread ? 


OGhe Ways and Means of Doing Good. 


DOING GOOD.—MATHER’S ESSAYS. 


Yor this way of living, if we are fallen into a generation 
wherein men will cry (Sotah /) “He is a fool”’ that practises 
it, as the rabbins foretell it will be in the generation 
wherein the Messiah comes; yet there will be a wiser 
generation, and “ wisdom will be justified of her children.” 
Among the Jews there has been an Hzra, whose head they 
called ‘‘ the throne of wisdom ;”? among the Greeks there 
has been a Democritus, who was called “ Sophia” in the 
abstract; the later ages knew a Gildas, who wore the 
surname of Sapiens: but it is the man whose temper and 
interest it is “to do good” that is the wise man after all. 
And, indeed, had a man the hands of a Briareus, they would 
all be too few to do good; he might find occasions to call 
for more than all of them. The English nation had once a 
sect of men called “ Bons hommes,” or “ Good men.” The 
ambition of this book is to revive and enlarge a sect that 
may claim that name; yea, to solicit that it may extend 
beyond the bounds of a sect, by the coming of all men inte 
it. Of all the treesin the garden of God, which is there 
which envies not the palm-tree, out of which alone, as 
Plutarch informs us, the Babylonians derived more than 
three hundred commodities? or the cocoa-tree, so beneficial 
to man that a vessel may be built, and rigged, and freighted, 
and victualled, from that alone? ‘To plant such trees of 
righteousness, and prune them, is the object of the book 
now before us. The men who devise good will now give 
me leave to remind them of a few things, by which they 
may be a little fortified for their grand intention; for, sirs, 
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you are to pass between “ Bozeh” (or dirty) and “ Seneh ” 
(or thorny), and encounter a host of things worse than 
Philistines, in your undertaking.—Cotton Mather’s “ Essays 
to Do Good.” 
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MATHER’S “ESSAYS TO DO GOOD.”—THE VALUE OF 
A BOOK. 


Tw a letter from Dr. Franklin to Dr. Mather, son of the 
author, dated Passy (in France), Nov. 10, 1779, we have 
the following paragraph. Referring to a paper of “ Advice 
to the People of the United States,” just published by 
Dr. M., he says, “ Such writings, though they may be lightly 
passed over by many readers, yet, if they make a deep 
impression on one active mind in a hundred, the effects may 
be considerable, Permit me to mention one little instance, 
which, though it relates to myself, will not be quite unin- 
teresting to you. When I was a boy I met with a book 
entitled ‘Essays to Do Good,’ which I think was written 
by your father. It had been so little regarded by its former 
possessor that several leaves of it were torn out; but the 
remainder gave me such a turn of thinking as to have 
an influence on my conduct through life; for I have always 
set a greater value on the character of a doer of good than 
any other kind of reputation; and if I have been, as you 
seem to think, a useful citizen, the public owes the ad- 
vantage of it to that book.’—Dr. Fvranklin’s Works, 
vol. i., 478, 


——— 


THE DANGER OF MERIT. 


You have read who suffered the ostracism at Athens ; and 
what a pretty reason the country fellow offered why he 
gave his voice for the banishment of Aristides, “because he 
was everywhere always called the Just;” and for what reason 
the Hphori laid a fine on Agesilaus, “ because he possessed, 
above all other men, the hearts of the Lacedeemonians.” You 
have read the reason why the Ephesians expelled the best 
of their citizens,—“ Nemo de nobis unus ewcellat, sed si quis 
extiterit, alio in loco et apud alios sit”? ; “If any are deter- 
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mined to excel their neighbours, let them find another 
place to do it.” You have read that he who conquered 
Hannibal saw it necessary to retire from Rome, that the 
merit of others might be more noticed. My authors tell 
me that “at all times nothing has been more dangerous 
among men than too illustrious a degree of merit.”? But, 
my readers, the terror of this envy must not intimidate 
you. I must press you to do good; and be so far from 
affrighted at it, you shall rather be generously delighted 
with the most envious deplumations.—Mather’s “ Hssays to 
Do Good.” 


—o— 


THE TUNEFUL VOICHE.—THE POWER OF KINDNESS. 


A Gurman, whose sense of sound was exceedingly acute, 
was passing by a church a day or two after he had landed 
in this country; and the sound of music attracted him to 
enter, though he had no knowledge of our language. The 
music proved to be a piece of nasal psalmody, sung in most 
discordant fashion; and the sensitive German would fain 
have covered his ears. As this was scarcely civil, and might 
appear like insanity, his next impulse was to rush into the 
open air and leave the hated sounds behind him. “ But 
this too I feared to do,” said he, “lest offence might be 
given; so I resolved to endure the torture with the best 
fortitude I could assume; when lo! I distinguished, amid 
‘the din, the soft clear voice of a woman singing in perfect 
tune. She made no effort to drown the voices of her com- 
panions, neither was she disturbed by their noisy discord ; 
but patiently and sweetly she sang in full, rich tones; one 
after another yielded to the gentle influence ; and before the 
tune was finished all were in perfect harmony.” I have 
thought of this story as conveying an instructive lesson for 
reformers. ‘The spirit that can thus sing patiently and 
sweetly in a world of discord must indeed be of the 
strongest as well as the gentlest kind. One scarce can 
hear his own soft voice amid the braying of the multitude ; 
and ever and anon comes the temptation to sing louder than 
they, and drown the voices that cannot thus be forced into 
perfect tune. But this would be a pitiful experiment ; the 
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melodious tones, cracked into shrillness, would only increase 
the tumult. Stronger and more frequently comes the 
temptation to stop singing, and let discord do its own wild 
work. But blessed are they that endure to the end, singing 
patiently and sweetly, till all join in with loving acquiescence, 
and universal harmony prevails, without forcing into sub- 
mission the free discord of a single voice.—Mrs. Child’s 
“ Letters from New York.” 


-_—~0-—= 


THE NON-RESISTING COLONY. 


Tue highest gifts my soul has received, during its world- 
pilgrimage, have often been bestowed by those who were 
poor both in money and intellectual cultivation. Among 
these donors I particularly remember a hard-working, un- 
educated mechanic, from Indiana or Illinois. He told me 
that he was one of thirty New Englanders, who, twelve 
years before, had gone out to settle in the Western wilder- 
ness. They were mostly neighbours, and had been drawn 
to unite together in emigration from a general unity of 
opinion on various subjects. For some years previous, they 
had been in the habit of meeting occasionally at each other’s 
houses, to talk over their duties to God and man in all 
simplicity of heart. Their library was the gospel, their 
priesthood the inward light. There were then no anti- 
slavery societies; but thus taught and reverently willing to 
learn, they had no need of such agency to discover that it 
was wicked to enslave. The efforts of peace societies had 
reached this secluded band only in broken echoes, and non- 
resistance societies had no existence ; but with the volume 
of the Prince of Peace, and hearts open to His influence, 
what need had they of preambles and resolutions? Rich in 
spiritual culture, this little band started for the far West. 
Their inward homes were blooming gardens; they made 
their outward in a wilderness. They were industrious and 
frugal, and all things prospered under their hands. But 
soon wolves came near the fold, in the shape of reckless 
unprincipled adventurers, believing in force and cunning, 
who acted according to their creed. The colony of practical 
Christians spoke of their depredations in terms of gentlest 
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remonstrance, and repaid them with unvarying kindness. 
They went farther—they openly announced, “ You may do us 
what evil you choose, we will return nothing but good.” 
Lawyers came into the neighbourhood, and offered their 
services to settle disputes; they answered, “ We have no 
need of you; as neighbours, we receive you in the most 
friendly spirit, but for us your occupation has ceased to 
exist.” ‘ What will you do, if rascals burn your barns and 
steal your harvests?” ‘‘ We will return good for evil; we 
will believe this is the highest truth, and therefore the best 
expediency.”” When the rascals heard this they considered 
it a marvellous good joke, and said and did many provoking 
things, which to them seemed witty. Bars were taken down 
in the night, and cows let into the cornfields. The Christians 
repaired the damage as well as they could, put the cows in 
the barn, and at twilight drove them gently home, saying, 
“ Neighbour, your cows have been in my field; I have fed 
them well during the day, but I would not keep them ak 
night, lest the children should suffer for their milk.” If 
this was fun they who planned the joke found no heart to 
laugh at it. By degrees a visible change came over these 
troublesome neighbours. They ceased to cut off horses’ 
tails and break the legs of poultry. Rude boys would say 
to a younger brother, ‘‘ Don’t throw that stone, Bill! When 
I killed the chicken last week, didn’t they send it to mother 
because they thought chicken broth would be good for 
Mary? Ishould think you’d be ashamed to throw stones at 
chickens.” Thus was evil overcome with good, till not one 
was found to do them wilful injury. Years passed on, and 
saw them thriving in worldly substance beyond their 
neighbours, yet beloved by all. From them the lawyer and 
the constable obtained no fees. The sheriff stammered and 
apologized when he took their hard-earned goods in pay- 
ment for the war tax: they mildly replied, “’Tis a bad 
trade, friend; examine it in the light of conscience, and see 
if it be not so.” But while they refused to pay such fees 
and taxes, they were liberal to a proverb in their contri- 
butions for all useful and benevolent purposes. At the end 
of ten years, the public lands, which they had chosen for 
their farms, were advertised for sale by auction. According 
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to custom, those who had settled and cultivated the soil 
were considered to have a right to bid it in at the Govorn- 
ment price, which at that time was five shillings per acre. 
But the fever of land speculation then chanced to run un- 
usually high. Adventurers from all parts of the country 
were flocking to the auction ; and capitalists in Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York, and Boston were sending agents 
to buy western lands. No one supposed that custom or 
equity would be regarded. The first day’s sale showed 
that speculation ran to the verge of insanity. Land was 
eagerly bought in, at £4 5s., £5, and £5 5s. an acre. ‘The 
Christian colony had small hope of retaining their farms. 
As first settlers, they had chosen the best land; and per- 
severing industry had brought it into the highest cultivation. 
Its market value was much greater than the acres already 
sold at exorbitant prices. In view of these facts, they had 
prepared their minds for another remove into the wilder- 
ness, perhaps to be again ejected by a similar process. But 
the morning their lot was offered for sale they observed, 
with grateful surprise, that their neighbours were every- 
where busy among the crowd, begging and expostulating: 
“Don’t bid on these lands! ‘These men have been working 
hard on them for ten years. During all that time they 
never did harm to man or brute. They are always ready to 
do good for evil; they are a blessing to any neighbour- 
hood. It would be a sin and a shame to bid on their lands. 
Let them go at the Government price.” The sale came on; 
the cultivators of the soil offered five shillings, intending to 
bid higher if necessary. But among all that crowd of selfish 
reckless speculators, not one bid over them! Without an 
opposing voice the fair acres returned to them! I do not 
know a more remarkable instance of evil overcome with 
good. The wisest political economy lies folded up in the 
maxims of Christ. With delighted reverence I listened 
to this unlettered backwoodsman, as he explained his 
philosophy of universal love. “ What would you do,” said 
I, “if an idle, thieving vagabond came among you, resolved 
to stay, but determined not to work?” “We would give 
him food when hungry, shelter him when cold, and always 
treat him as a brother.” ‘Would not this process attract 
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such characters? How would youavoid being overrun with 
them ? ” Such characters would either reform, or not 
remain with us. We should never speak an angry word, or 
refuse to minister to their necessities; but we should in- 
variably regard them with the deepest sadness, as we would 
a guilty but beloved son. This is harder for the human 
soul to bear than whips or prisons. They could not stand 
it; Iam sure they could not. It would either melt them, 
or drive them away: in nine cases out of ten I believe it 
would melt them.” I felt rebuked for my want of faith 
and consequent shallowness of insight. That hard-handed 
labourer brought greater riches to my soul than an eastern 
merchant, laden with pearls. Again I repeat, money is not 
wealth.—-LM7s. Child’s “ Letters from New York.’ 


—o—- 


UNCONSCIOUS GOODNESS. 


A FEW years ago, a Pawnee warrior, son of ‘‘ Old Knife,” 
knowing that his tribe, according to their custom, were 
going to torture a Paduca woman whom they had taken in 
war, resolutely determined, at all hazards, to rescue her if 
possible from so cruel a fate. The poor creature, far from 
her family and tribe, and surrounded only by the eager 
attitudes and anxious faces of her enemies, had been actually 
fastened to the stake ; her funeral pile was about to be kin- 
dled, and every eye was mercilessly directed upon her, when 
the young chieftain, mounted on one horse, and, according 
to the habit of his country, leading another, was seen ap- 
proaching the ceremony at full gallop. To the astonish- 
ment of every one, he rode up to the pile, extricated the 
victim from the stake, threw her on the loose horse, and then, 
vaulting on the back of the other, he carried her off in 
triumph! The deed however was so sudden and unexpected, 
—and being mysterious, it was at the moment so generally 
considered as nothing less than the act of the Great Spirit,— 
that no efforts were made to resist it; and the captive after 
three days’ travelling was thus safely transported to her 
nation and to her friends. On the return of her liberator 
to his own people, no censure was passed upon his extra- 
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ordinary conduct; it was allowed to pass unnoticed. On 
the publication of this glorious love story at Washington, 
the boarding-school girls of Miss White’s seminary were 
so sensibly touched by it that they very prettily subscribed 
among each other to purchase a silver medal, bearing a suit- 
able inscription, which they presented to the young red- 
skin as a token of the admiration of white-skins at the chi- 
valrous act he had performed, in having rescued one of their 
sex from so unnatural a fate. Their address closed as fol- 
lows :—‘‘ Brother! accept this token of our esteem: always 
wear it for our sakes; and when again you have the power 
to save a poor woman from death, think of this and of us, 
and fly to her relief.” The young Pawnee had been uncon- 
scious of his merit, but he was not ungrateful. ‘ Brothers 
and sisters!”’ he exclaimed, extending towards them the 
medal which had been hanging on his red naked breast, 
“this will give me ease more than I ever had, and I will 
listen more than I ever did to white men. I am glad that 
my brothers and sisters have heard of the good act I have 
done. My brothers and sisters, think that I did it in igno- 
rance ; but I now know what I have done. I did it in igno- 
rance, and did not know I did good; but by giving me this 
medal, I know i /”—Quarterly Review, vol. |xi., 3891, Art. 
The Red Man, 


——)——— 


WILLIAM SAVERY, AN AMPRICAN QUAKER, OVERCOMING 
EVIL WITH GOOD. 


Bur more powerful than all other agencies was the preach- 
ing of William Savery. He was a tanner by trade, but 
remarked by all who knew him as a man who “walked hum- 
bly with his God.” One night a quantity of hides were 
stolen from his tannery; and he had reason to believe that 
the thief was a quarrelsome, drunken neighbour whom I 
will call John Smith. The next week the following adver- 
tisement appeared in the county newspaper :— Whoever 
stole a lot of hides on the fifth of the present month is 
hereby informed that the owner has a sincere wish to be his 
friend. If poverty tempted him to this false step the owner 
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will keep the whole transaction secret, and will gladly put 
him in the way of obtaining money by means more likely to 
bring him peace of mind.” This singular advertisement 
attracted considerable attention; but the culprit alone knew 
whence the benevolent offer came. When he read it his 
heart melted within him, and he was filled with contrition 
for what he had done, A few nights afterward, as the 
tanner’s family was about retiring to rest, they heard a timid 
knock; and when the door was opened there stood John 
Smith, with a load of hides on his shoulder. Without look- 
ing up, he said, “I’ve brought these back, Mr. Savery. 
Where shall I put them?” “ Wait till I can light alantern, 
and I will go to the barn with thee,” he replied: ‘then 
perhaps thou wilt come in and tell me how this happened: 
we will see what can be done for thee.’? As soon as they 
were gone out his wife prepared some hot coffee, and placed 
pies and meat on the table. When they returned from the 
barn she said, “ Neighbour Smith, I thought some hot 
supper would be good for thee.’”? He turned his back toward 
her and would not speak. After leaning against the fire- 
place in silence for a moment, he said, in a choked voice, 
“Tt is the first time I ever stole anything, and I have felt 
very bad about it. I don’t know how it is. Iam sure I 
didn’t think once that I should ever come to be what I am; 
but I took to drinking, and then to quarrelling. Since I 
began to go down hill everybody gives me a kick; you are 
the first man who has ever offered me a helping hand. My 
wife is sickly, and my children are starving. You have sent 
them many a meal, God bless you! and yetI stole the hides 
from you, meaning to sell them the first chance I could get. 
But I tell you the truth when I say it is the first time I was 
ever a thief.” ‘Let it be the last, my friend,” replied 
William Savery: ‘the secret shall remain between our- 
selves. Thou art still young, and it is in thy power to make 
up for lost time. Promise me that thou wilt not drink any 
intoxicating liquor for a year, and I will employ thee to- 
morrow at good wages. Perhaps we may find some employ- 
ment for thy family also. The little boy can, at least, pick 
up stones. But eat a bit now, and drink some hot coffee; 
perhaps it will keep thee from craving anything stronger to- 
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night. Doubtless thou wilt find it hard to abstain at first ; 
but keep up a brave heart, for the sake of thy wife and 
children, and it will soon become easy. When thou hast 
need of coffee, tell Mary, and she will always give it thee.” 
The poor fellow tried to eat and drink, but the food seemed 
to choke him, After an ineffectual effort to compose his ex- 
cited feelings, he bowed his head on the table and wept like 
a child. After a while he ate and drank with good appetite ; 
and his host parted with him for the night with this kindly 
exhortation, “ Try to do well, John; and thou wilt always 
find a friend in me.” He entered his employ the next day, 
and remained with him many years, a sober, honest, and 
faithful man. The secret of the theft was kept between 
them; but after John’s death William Savery sometimes 
told the story, to prove that evil might be overcome with 
good.—Life of Isaac T'. Hopper, 


—o—— 


ISAAC HOPPER, THE AMERICAN PHILANTHROPIST, IN 
AN OMNIBUS. 


Unit the last few years of his life, Friend Hopper usually 
walked to and from his office twice a day, making about five 
miles in the whole; to which he sometimes added a walk in 
the evening, to visit children or friends, or transact some 
necessary business. When the weather was very unpleasant 
he availed himself of the Haarlem cars. Upon one of these 
occasions it chanced that the long, ponderous vehicle was 
nearly empty. They had not proceeded far, when a very 
respectable-looking young woman beckoned for the car to 
stop. It did so; but when she set her foot on the step the 
conductor somewhat rudely pushed her back, and she turned 
away, evidently much mortified. Friend Hopper started up 
and inquired, “ Why didst thou push that woman away ? ” 
“‘She’s coloured,” was the laconic reply. “Art thou in- 
structed by the managers of the railroad to proceed in this 
manner on such occasions ? ”” inquired Friend Hopper. The 
man answered, “ Yes.” ‘Then let me get out,” rejoined 
the genuine republican ; “it disturbs my conscience to ride 
in a public conveyance where any decently behaved person 
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is refused admittance.” And though it was raining very 
fast, and his house was a mile off, the old veteran of seventy- 
five years marched through mud and wet, at a pace some- 
what brisker than his usual energetic step ; for indignation 
warmed his honest and kindly heart, and set the blood in 
motion. The next day he called at the railroad office, and 
very civilly inquired of one of the managers whether con- 
ductors were instructed to exclude passengers merely on ac- 
count of complexion. “Certainly not,” was the prompt reply. 
“They have discretionary power to reject any person who is 
drunk, or offensively unclean, or indecent, or quarrelsome.” 
Friend Hopper then related how a young woman of modest 
appearance and respectable address was pushed from the 
step, though the car was nearly empty and she was seeking 
shelter from a violent rain. ‘“ That was wrong,” replied the 
manager: “we have no reason to complain of coloured 
people as passengers. They obtrude upon no one, and always 
have sixpences in readiness to pay: whereas fashionably 
dressed white people frequently offer a ten-dollar bill, which 
they know we cannot change, and thus cheat us out of our 
rightful dues. Who was the conductor that behaved in the 
manner you have described? We will turn him away, if 
he doesn’t know better how to use the discretionary power 
with which he is entrusted.” Friend Hopper replied, “ I had 
rather thou wouldst not turn him out of thy employ, unless 
he repeats the offence after being properly instructed. I 
have no wish to injure the man. He has become infected 
with the unjust prejudices of the community, without duly 
reflecting upon the subject. Friendly conversation with him 
may suggest wiser thoughts. All I ask of thee is to instruct 
him that the rights of the meanest citizen are to be respected. 
I thank thee for having listened to my complaint in such a 
candid and courteous manner.” ‘And I thank you for 
having come to inform us of the circumstance,” replied the 
manager, They parted mutually well pleased; and a few 
days after the same conductor admitted a coloured woman 
into the cars without making any objection.—Life of Isaac 
I’. Hopper. 
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ISAAC HOPPER.—A CHEMICAL EXPERIMENT. 


Wun he met a boy with a dirty face or hands, he would 
stop him, and inquire if he ever studied chemistry. ‘The 
boy, with a wondering stare, would answer “No.” “ Well 
then I will teach thee how to perform a curious chemical 
experiment,” said Friend Hopper. ‘‘ Go home, take a piece 
of soap, put it in water, and rub it briskly on thy hands and 
face. Thou hast no idea what a beautiful froth it will make, 
and how much whiter thy skin will be. That’s a chemical 
experiment: I advise thee to try it.”’—Life of Isaac T. 
Hopper. 


——0---= 


ISAAC HOPPER’S WIT. 

Sometimes his jests conveyed cutting sarcasms. One day, 
when he was riding in an omnibus, he opened a port-mon- 
naie lined with red. A man witha very flaming visage, who 
was somewhat intoxicated and therefore very much inclined 
to be talkative, said, “ Ah, that is a very gay pocket-book 
for a Quaker to carry!” ‘Yes, it is very red,’ replied 
Friend Hopper; “but it is not so red as thy nose.” The 
passengers all smiled, and the man seized the first oppor- 
tunity to escape. A poor woman once entered an omnibus 
which was nearly full, and stood waiting for some one to 
make room. A proud-looking lady sat near Friend Hopper, 
and he asked her to move a little, to accommodate the new 
comer. But she looked very glum, and remained motionless. 
After examining her countenance for an instant he said, 
“Tf thy face often looks so I shouldn’t like to have thee for 
a neighbour,” The passengers exchanged smiles at this re- 
buke, and the lady frowned still more deeply.—Life of Isaac 
I’. Hopper. 
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THE POWER OF KINDNESS. 


Fenzton was a Roman Catholic, and Archbishop of 
Cambray, in France. He was a man of the finest feelings, 
of the greatest benevolence, and he uniformly practised the 
law, “ overcome evil with good.’”? He was kind and affable to 
the lowly, mild and courteous to the ignorant, philanthropic 
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to the miserable, and ever gentle both to friend and foe. The 
consequence was that he won all hearts. His diocese was 
often the theatre of war: but the English, Germans, and 
Dutch even surpassed the inhabitants of Cambray in their 
love and veneration for him. At such times he gathered the 
wretched into his residence and entertained them; for his 
known goodness had surrounded him with a power which 
even contending armies could not resist ; and the consequence 
was that his dwellings were safe, even when towns and 
villages were lying in smoking ruins around him. The fol- 
lowing is an instance of his great kindness. He observed 
one day that a peasant, who had been driven from his home, 
and to whom Fenelon had given shelter, ate nothing. He 
inquired the reason. ‘‘ Alas! my lord,” said the poor man, 
“in making my escape from my cottage I had not time to 
bring off my cow, which was the support of my family. The 
enemy will drive her away, and I shall never find another so 
good.” Fenelon, availing himself of his privilege of safe 
conduct, immediately set out, accompanied by a single ser- 
vant, and drove her back himself to the peasant. By thus 
walking according to the law of overcoming evil with good, 
he gained the affection of all. The peasantry loved him as 
their father ; and, long after his death, their tears would 
flow when they said, “ There is the chair on which our good 
archbishop used to sit in the midst of us; we shall see him 
no more.” What a crown of unfading glory the law of love 
gave him !—Monigomery’s “ Law of Kindness.” 
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AN OLD HARL FITZWILLIAM, 


A rarer called on the late Harl Fitzwilliam, to represent 
that his crop of wheat had been seriously injured in a field 
adjoining a certain wood, where his lordship’s hounds had 
during the winter frequently met to hunt. He stated that 
the young wheat had been so cut up and destroyed that in 
some parts he could not hope for any produce. “ Well, 
my friend,” said his lordship, “I am aware that we have 
frequently met in that field, and that we have done con- 
siderab’e injury; and if you can procure an estimate of the 
loss you have sustained I will repay you.” Tho farmer 
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replied that, anticipating his lordship’s consideration and 
kindness, he had requested a friend to assist him in estimat- 
ing the damage, and they thought that, as the crop seemed 
entirely destroyed, £50 would not more than repay him. 
The earl immediately gave him the money. As the harvest 
approached, however, the wheat grew, and in those parts 
of the field which were the most trampled the corn was 
strongest and most luxuriant. The farmer went again to 
his lordship, and, being introduced, said, “I am come, my 
lord, respecting the field of wheat adjoining such a wood.” 
His lordship immediately recollected the circumstance. 
“ Well, my friend, did not I allow you sufficient to remu- 
nerate you for your loss?” ‘Yes, my lord; but I find that 
I have sustained no loss at all; for where the horses had 
most cut up the land the crop is most promising, and there- 
fore I brought the £50 back again.” “ Ah,” exclaimed the 
venerable earl, “ this is what I like; this is as it should be 
between man and man.”’ He then entered into conversation 
with the farmer, asking him several questions about his 
family, how many children, and what was the age of each. 
His lordship then went into another room, and, on returning, 
presented the farmer with a cheque for £100, saying, ‘‘ Take 
care of this, and when your eldest son shall become of age 
present it to him, and tell him the occasion which produced 
it.” The conduct of the farmer was most honourable to 
himself ; and the conduct of his lordship was no less becom- 
ing, for, in doing such a noble act of generosity to an 
excellent character, he at the same time adopted a most 
effectual means of transmitting a lesson of integrity to an- 
other age and of stamping the deed with his approbation. 
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BEAUTIFUL SAYING OF A DYING MAN. 

Tue late Professor Caldwell, of Dickinson College, a short 
time before his death addressed his wife as follows :—“ You 
will not, I am sure, lie down upon your bed and weep when 
Iam gone; you will not mourn for me, when God has been 
so good tome. And when you visit the spot where I lie, 
do not choose a sad and mournful time; do not go in the 
shade of the evening, or in the dark night. These are no 
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times to visit the grave of a Christian; but go in the 
morning, in the bright sunshine, and when the birds are 
singing.”—N, Y. Observer. 
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ROBERT MOFFAT AND THE ROBBER. 

Ox the power of Christian kindness and love! why, by 
Robert Moffat, it disarmed an African freebooter. A party 
of the Coranna tribe had made preparations for an attack on 
the missionary station, with the double purpose of obtaining 
booty and taking revenge on a people whom they con- 
sidered their enemies. This desperate band was headed 
by a man who some time before, in his own village, had 
listened to Mr. Moffat, and had given some evidence of not 
having listened in vain. Before the attack began Moffat 
demanded a parley with the chief, who was named Paul; 
but it was not until much entreaty had been used that he 
would appear. ‘ At last,’’? says Moffat, “he made his 
appearance, slowly and sadly, as if following a friend to 
execution, or going himself to be slain; his face appeared 
incapable of a smile. Taking his hand as that of an old 
friend, I expressed my surprise that he, who knew me 
and once listened to the message of salvation from my lips, 
should come with such a force, for the express purpose of 
rooting out the mission. He replied, ‘That his purposes 
were unalterable,’ etc. His eyes glared with fury as he 
said, ‘I shall have their blood and their cattle too.’ 
Although I was not preaching,” continues Moffat, “I 
spoke with great solemnity; asking him if the bleached 
bones on the Barbary and Kalagare plains, the souls his 
clubs and spears had hurried into eternity since he left 
home, and the innocent blood with which he had stained 
the desert but a few days before, were not sufficient to glut 
his revenge. After having talked to him for some time in 
this strain, I begged him to call to mind his visit to me 
while with Africaner, and his declaration at a subsequent 
period that he and his people were leaving because it was 
rumoured that Africaner was about to leave the country, in 
which his presence had been the bond of union; entreating 
him to compare his state of mind at that time with what it 
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was now. ‘This had scarcely passed my lips when he 
ordered his men to go and bring the cattle which had been 
taken from our people, and added that he would not go a 
step farther, but return by the way he came. In the course 
of conversation I inquired why he was so determined on 
not seeing me. ‘I could not forget your kindness to me in 
Namaqua-land,’ was the reply. In this,’ says Moffat, 
“the reflecting reader will observe a fresh instance of the 
omnipotence of love, even amongst the most barbarous of 
the savage race.” 
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ISAAC HOPPER.—CRUEL DRIVERS. 


He very often mingled with affairs in the street, as he 
passed along. One day, when he saw a man beating his 
horse brutally, he stepped up to him and said very seriously, 
* Dost thou know that some people think men change into 
animals when they die?” ‘The stranger’s attention was 
arrested by such an unexpected question, and he answered 
that he never was acquainted with anybody who had that 
belief. ‘But some people do believe it,” rejoied Friend 
Hopper; ‘and they also believe that animals may become 
men. Now I am thinking if thou shouldst ever be a horse, 
and that horse should ever be a man, with such a temper as 
thine, the chance is thou wilt get some cruel beatings.” 
Having thus changed the current of his angry mood, he 
proceeded to expostulate with him in a friendly way; and 
the poor beast was reprieved, for that time at least.—Life of 
Isaac T, Hopper. 
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FATHER MATHEW AMONG THE CHOLERA PATIENTS, 


In his preaching too he had a motto—a very good one, 
very illustrative of the good sense and simplicity of the 
man: when a brother clergyman of eminent ability, remark- 
able for his gifts as a preacher, observed to him, “ how 
difficult it was at times to select a subject and know what 
would please a cultivated congregation.” ‘My dear sir,” 
said Father Mathew, “ preach for the poor, and your preach- 
ing will always serve for the rich.” A remarkable year in 
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the life of the good man was 1832. It was the year of the 
cholera, and Father Mathew was unfailingly punctual in 
his attendance and ministrations in the hospitals. The 
nurses watched the patients, and he watched both patients 
and nurses; and in garrets and hovels, as well as by the 
bedside of his friends, or those to whom he was more pas- 
torally related, he went, intrepid and active in an extra- 
ordinary degree; and the following very singular incident, 
soon well known through the city, shows the value of his 
vigilance and supervision :— 

He had administered the last rites of religion to a young 
man in whom he had a special interest, and having received 
a summons to another part of the hospital, he hurriedly 
quitted the ward, from which he was absent but for a short 
time. Onhis return, he approached the bed in which he had 
left the young man alive; but the bed was now unoccupied. 
“Nurse, nurse! what has become of the young man who 
lay in this bed?’ asked Father Mathew. ‘Dead, sir,” 
was the laconic answer. ‘‘ Dead!—it cannot be—where is 
he?” ‘The corpse is taken to the dead-house, sir.” “I 
can’t believe he is dead—I must go myself and see,” said 
Father Mathew ; and he at once proceeded to the ghastly 
chamber to which the dead were borne, previous to being 
taken out for interment. It presented an awful spectacle 
indeed. At one end was a pile of miserable coffins, the 
merest shells, made of thin boards and knocked together 
with a few nails. Some of these wretched receptacles were 
on the floor, either with their lids fastened down, or open, 
and awaiting their future occupants. On tables, and also 
on the floor, lay a number of bodies, in each of which a 
heart throbbed and a soul dwelt a few hours before. Some 
lay, blue and distorted, in the sheet in which they had been 
snatched from the bed on which they died; more were 
wrapped, like mummies, in similar sheets, which had been 
covered with pitch or tar liberally laid on to prevent con- 
tagion. Amidst that scene of death in its most appalling 
aspect there was a horrid bustle of life: coffins being nailed 
down with noisy clatter; sheets being rapidly covered over 
with a black and seething substance ; bodies being moved 
from place to place, and tumbled into their last receptacle 
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with the haste and the indifference which a terrible famili- 
arity with death engenders in the minds of a certain class ; 
orders hoarsely given; figures moving or reeling to and 
fro, for it was necessary that those who performed the 
horrid and revolting duties of that chamber should be well 
plied with whisky: it was the custom of the time and the 
necessity of the moment. Into this scene of horrors, partly 
lighted by a few coarse, flickering candles, Father Mathew 
hurriedly entered. ven the strongest might have recoiled 
at the spectacle which met his sight; but he only thought 
of the object of his mission. There lay the body, and near 
it were two men preparing the tarred sheet in which they 
were to wrap it. “Stop, stop!” said Father Mathew; 
“surely the young man can’t be dead!” “Dead, your 
reverence! God forbid you or me would be as dead as 
that poor fellow—the Lord have mercy on his sowl!”’ said 
one of the men. ‘‘ No, no, I can’t believe it; I was speak- 
ing to him a moment before I left the ward; let me try.”’ 
** Wisha, try, if you plaze, your reverence; but he’s as dead 
as a door-nail; and shure it doesn’t take long to carry a 
man off in these times—God be between us and harm!” 
There was a momentary suspension of the loathsome work 
as Father Mathew knelt down beside the body, and pressed 
his hand lightly upon the region of the heart. A group, 
such as few, save perhaps those who love to paint the terri- 
ble and the hideous, would desire to see near them, clustered 
round the devoted priest ; and not a sound was heard fora 
time in that chamber of death. There was a suspense of a 
moment—it seemed an age—when Father Mathew exclaimed 
exultingly, “ Thank God ! he is alive; I feel his heart beat ; 
thank God, thank God!” It was quite true; life was not 
extinct; and restoratives having been applied, the young 
man was removed to another part of the hospital, and in a 
few days after he was able to pour forth his gratitude to him 
who, through God’s mercy, had rescued him from inevitable 
death; for had but another minute elapsed he was lost to 
this world for ever. As may be supposed, this incident had 
a salutary effect in the hospital, though it was little wanted 
to render as untiring as ever the sleepless vigilance of Father 
Mathew.—Life of Father Mathew. 
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THE MAJESTY OF KINDNESS.—FLETCHER OF MADELEY. 


Ox the majesty of love! it has disarmed the bold un- 
blushing swindler. Who has not read the well known 
anecdote of the holy and noble-minded John Fletcher, of 
Madeley? He had a nephew, an officer in the Sardinian 
service, profligate, ungentlemanly, and depraved. His 
depravity hurried him to desperation. ‘ He waited on his 
eldest uncle, General de Gons, and having obtained a pri- 
vate audience, he presented a loaded pistol, and said, 
‘Uncle de Gons, if you do not give me a draft on your 
banker for five hundred crowns I will shoot you.’ The 
general, though a brave man, yet seeing himself in the 
power of a desperado capable of any mischief, promised 
to give him the draft if he withdrew the pistol, which, he 
observed, might go off and kill him before he intended it. 
‘ But there is another thing, uncle, you must do; you must 
promise me on your honour, as a gentleman and a soldier, 
to use no means to recover the draft or to bring me to 
justice.’ The general pledged his honour, gave him a draft 
for the money, and at the same time expostulated freely 
with him on his infamous conduct. The good advice was 
disregarded, and the young madman rode off triumphant 
with his ill-gotten acquisition. In the evening, passing 
the door of his younger uncle, Mr. Fletcher, the fancy took 
him to call and pay him a visit. As soon as he was intro- 
duced he began to tell him with exultation that he had just 
called upon his uncle De Gons, who had treated him with 
unexpected kindness and generously given him five hundred 
crowns. ‘I shall have some difficulty,’ said Mr. Fletcher, 
‘to believe the last part of your intelligence” ‘If you 
will not believe me, see the proof under his own hand,’ 
holding out the draft. ‘Let me see,’ said Mr, Fletcher, 
taking the draft, and looking at it with astonishment ; 
‘itis indeed my brother’s writing, and it astonishes me to 
see it, because he is not in affluent circumstances; and I am 
the more astonished because I know how much, and how 
justly, he disapproves your conduct, and that you are the 
last of his family to whom he would make such a present.’ 
Then folding the draft, and putting it into his pocket, ‘It 
strikes me, young man, that you have possessed yourself af 
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this note by some indirect method ; and in honesty I cannot 
return it, but with my brother’s knowledge and approba- 
tion. The pistol was immediately presented to procure 
the return of the draft. ‘My life,’ replied Mr. Fletcher, 
‘is secure in the protection of the almighty Power who 
guards it; nor will He suffer it to be the forfeit of my in- 
tegrity and of your rashness.? This firmness drew from 
the other the observation that his uncle De Gons, though an 
old soldier, was more afraid of death than he was. ‘ Afraid 
of death!’ rejoined Mr. Fletcher; ‘do you think I have 
been twenty-five years the minister of the Lord of life, to 
be afraid of death now? No, sir; thanks be to God who 
giveth me the victory. It is for youto fear death, who have 
every reason to fear it. You are a gamester and a cheat, 
yet call yourself a gentleman; you are a seducer of female 
innocence, and still you say you areagentleman. You area 
duellist, and your hand is red with your brother’s blood ; and 
for this you style yourself a man of honour! Look there, 
sir! look there; see, the broad eye of Heaven is fixed upon 
us! tremble in the presence of your Maker, who can ina 
moment kill your body and for ever punish your soul in 
hell” By this time the unhappy man was pale; he trem- 
bled alternately with fear and passion; he argued, he en- 
treated. Sometimes he withdrew the pistol, and fixing his 
back against the door, stood as a sentinel. to prevent all 
egress ; and at other times he closed on his uncle, threaten- 
ing instant death. Under these perilous circumstances, 
Mr. Fletcher gave no alarm to the family, sought for no 
weapon, attempted neither escape nor manual opposition. 
He conversed with calmness, and at length, perceiving 
the young man was affected, addressed him in language 
truly paternal, until he had fairly disarmed and subdued 
him. ‘I cannot,’ said he, ‘return my brother’s draft ; yet 
I feel for the distress in which you have so thoughtlessly 
involved yourself, and will endeavour to relieve it. My 
brother, De Gons, at my request, will I am sure volun- 
tarily give you a hundred crowns; I will do the same; 
perhaps my brother Henry will do as much; and I hope 
your other family will make up the sum among them.’ He 
then prayed with him and for him.” By Mr. Fletcher’s kind 
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mediation the sum was made up. He has however been 
highly censured for this noble action. Let it be remem- 
bered that the exposure was not rash and unwonted, but 
firmness in the moment of exigency, firmness in reliance on 
the voice that rolled the stars along and spake the pro- 
mises.—Paaton Hood’s “ Encyclopedia of Peace Anecdotes 
and Arguments.” 
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A ROBBER SAVED. 


In the year 1662, when Paris was afflicted with a long and 
severe famine, M. de Sallo, returning from a summer’s even- 
ing walk, with only a little footboy, was accosted by a man, 
who presented a pistol, and in a manner far from the 
resoluteness of a hardened robber asked him for his money. 
M. de Sallo, observing that he came to the wrong man, and 
that he could get little from him, added, “I have only 
three louis d’ors about me, which are not worth a scufile; so 
much good may they do you! But, let me tell you, you ars 
in a bad way.’ The man took them without asking for 
more, and walked off with an air of dejection and terror. 
He was no sooner gone than M. de Sallo ordered the boy 
to follow him, to see where he went, and to give him an 
account of everything. The lad obeyed and followed him 
through several obscure streets, and at length saw him enter 
a baker’s shop, where he observed him change one of the 
louis and buy a large brown loaf. With this purchase he 
went a few doors farther, and entering an alley ascended a 
pair of stairs. The boy crept up after him to the fourth 
story, where he saw him go into a room that had no other 
light but what it received from the moon; and, peeping 
through a crevice, he perceived him throw the loaf upon the 
floor and burst into tears, saying, “There, eat your fill; 
there’s the dearest loaf I ever bought: I have robbed a 
gentleman of three louis; let us husband them well, and let 
me have no more teasing; for sooner or later these doings 
must bring me to the gallows, and all to satisfy your 
clamours.” His lamentations were answered by those of 
his whole family ; and his wife, having at length calmed the 
agony of his mind, took up the loaf, and, cutting it, gave it 
to four poor starving children, The boy, haying thus 
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happily performed his mission, returned home, and gave his 
master an account of everything he had seen and heard. 
M. de Sallo, who was much moved, ordered the boy to call 
him at five in the morning. This humane gentleman arose 
at the time appointed, and taking the boy with him to show 
the way, inquired in the neighbourhood the character of 
a man who lived in such a garret with his wife and four 
children ; when he was told he was a very industrious good 
kind of man, that he was a shoemaker, a neat workman, 
but was overburdened with a family and had a hard struggle 
to live in such bad times. Satisfied with this account, 
M. de Sallo ascended the shoemaker’s garret ; and knocking 
at the door, it was opened by the poor man himself, who, 
knowing him at first sight to be the person he had robbed 
the evening before, fell at his feet and implored his mercy, 
pleading the extreme distress of his family, and begging he 
would forgive his first crime. M. de Sallo desired him to 
make no noise, for he had not the least intention to hurt him. 
“You have a good character among your neighbours,” said 
he, “but must expect that your life must soon be cut short 
if you are now so wicked as to continue the freedoms you 
took with me. Hold your hand: there are thirty louis to 
buy leather ; husband it well, and set your children a com- 
mendable example. ‘T'o put you out of further temptations 
to commit such ruinous and fatal actions, I will encourage 
your industry. J hear you are a neat workman ; you shall 
take measure of me and of this boy for two pairs of shoes 
each, and we shall call upon you for them.” The whole 
family were struck with joy, amazement, and gratitude ; 
M. de Sallo departed, greatly moved, and with a mind filled 
with satisfaction at having saved a man, perhaps a whole 
family, from the commission of guilt, from an ignominious 
death, and probably from eternal perdition —Universal Ma- 
gazine, May, 1798: quoted in Cecil’s Narratives. 
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“HOW KNOWEST THOU, O HUSBAND, BUT THOU 
MAYEST SAVE THY WIFE?” 


Oxp Mr. Studly was a lawyer in Kent, of about £400 a 
year. He was a great enemy to the power of religion, and 
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a hater of those who were then called Puritans. His son, 
in his youth, seemed to follow in the same steps, till the 
Lord that had separated him from the womb called him 
home, which was as followeth. The young man was at 
London, and being drunk in some company, and going in 
the night towards his lodging, fell into a cellar, and in the 
fall was seized with horror, and thought he fell into hell at 
that time. It pleased God he took little harm by the fall, 
but lay there some hours in a drunken drowse; his body 
being heated with what he drank, and his soul awakened, 
he thought he was actually in hell. After that he was come 
to himself, he was got home into Kent; he fell into melan- 
choly, betook himself to read and study the Scriptures, and 
to much prayer, which at length his father perceived, and 
fearing he would turn Puritan, was troubled, and dealt 
roughly with him, made him dress his horses, which he 
humbly and willingly submitted to; and when at that time 
his father perceived he sat up late at night, reading on his 
Bible, he denied him candlelight; but being allowed a fire 
in his chamber, he told Mr. Knight he was wont to lie 
along and read by the firelight, and said that while he 
was dressing his father’s horses in his frock, and in that 
time of reading by the fire, he had those comforts from the 
Lord, and joys, that he had scarce experienced since. His 
father, seeing these means ineffectual, resolved to send him 
into France, that by the airiness of that country his melan- 
choly might be cured. He went, and being at his own 
dispose, by the Lord’s guiding him he placed himself in 
the house of a godly Protestant minister; and between 
them, after they were acquainted—and such is the cogna- 
tion of saving grace in divers subjects, that a little time will 
serve for Christians to be acquainted—there grew great 
endearment. Great progress he made in speaking the 
language; and his father expecting an account from the 
gentleman with whom he sojourned of his proficiency in 
speaking French, he sent it to him: but soon after he had 
orders to return home, and, the father directing it or he 
entreating it, the landlord with whom he had sojourned came 
into England with him, and both were made very welcome 
at his father’s house, he not knowing that he was a minister. 
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At last the father took the French gentleman and his son 
at prayers together, and was angry, paid him what was due 
to him, and sent him away. Then his father, having an 
interest in a person of honour, a great lady at Whitehall, 
and his son by his now past education accomplished for such 
an employ, prevailed with that lady to take his son as her 
gentleman, to wait upon her in her coach. He thought by 
a court life to drive away his melancholy (as he called his 
son’s seriousness in religion). ‘The lady had many servants, 
some given to swearing and rudeness, whom this young 
gentleman would take upon him to reprove, with that 
prudence and gravity that sin fell down before him. And 
if any of the servants had been ill employed, and they had 
heard him coming, they would say, Let us cease, or begone, 
Mr. Studly is coming. After a year’s time his father waits 
upon the lady, to inquire of his son’s carriage. She 
answered as it was: that she was glad she had seen his son’s 
face, he had wrought a mighty reformation in her family ; 
she, that had formerly been troubled with unruly servants, 
by his prudent carriage was now as quiet in her house 
as if she had lived in a private family in the country. After 
this the father stormed : What! will he make Puritans in 
Whitehall? told the lady that was no place for him, he 
would take him with him; which, to her trouble, he did. 
When he had him at home in Kent, as his last refuge he 
thought of marrying him; and to that end found out a 
match which he thought fit for his ends—to stifle that work 
of religion in his son. He bade him one night put on his 
clothes in the morning; and ordered his servant to make 
ready their horses in the morning, and himself to wait upon 
them. When they were riding on the way he bade the 
man ride before, and spake to his son to this purpose :— 
“Son, you have been matter of great grief to me; and 
having used much means to reclaim you from this way you 
are in, to no purpose, I have one more remedy to apply, in 
which, if you comply with me, I shall settle my estate upon 
you; else you shall never enjoy a groat of it. I am riding to 
such a gentleman’s house,to whose daughter I intend to marry 
you.” ‘The son said little, knowing that family to be pro- 
fane, but went with his father, who before had made way 
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there. They were entertained nobly. He had a sight of the 
young lady, a great beauty ; andthe young man fell much in 
love with her. When they had taken their leaves, on his way 
his father asked him what he thought of her. He answered, 
“No man living but must be taken with such an one; he 
feared she would not take him.”’ The father was glad it had 
taken, bid him take no care for that. The wooing was not long; 
at three weeks’ end they both came to London to buy things 
for the wedding. The father had charged that in the time 
of wooing in that gentleman’s house there should be no 
swearing or debauchery, lest his son should be discouraged. 
Wedding clothes were bought; and the day come, the young 
couple married. At the wedding dinner, at her father’s 
house, the mask was taken off; they fell to drinking healths 
and swearing among their cups, and amongst others the 
bride swore an oath. At which the bridegroom, as a man 
amazed, took occasion to rise from the table, stepped forth, 
and went to the stable, took a horse, none observing, all 
were busy within ; he mounted, and rode away, not knowing 
what todo. He bewailed himself as he rode along, as un- 
done, and deservedly ; for that he had been so taken in love, 
and the business so hurried on in design: he said he had at 
that time restrained prayer, and slackened his communion 
with God, when as in that grand affair of his life he should 
have been doubly and trebly serious ; and so might thank him- 
self that he was utterly undone. He sometimes thought of 
riding quite away. At last, being among the woods, he led 
his horse into a solitary place, tied him to a tree, in his 
distress, and betook himself to his prayers and tears, in 
which he spent the afternoon. The providence of God had 
altered his argument of prayer; which was now for the 
conversion of his new married wife, or he was undone. This 
he pressed with prayers and tears at great part of the after- 
noon, and did not rise from prayer without good hope of 
being heard. At the bride’s house was hurry enough, horse 
and man (after they missed the bridegroom) sent every 
way. No news of him: he was wrestling as Jacob once 
at Peniel. In the evening he returned home, and inquiring 
where his bride was went up to her, and found her in her 
chamber pensive enough ; she asked him, “If he had done 
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well to expose her to scorn and derision all the day ;”’ he 
entreated her to sit down upon a couch there by him, and 
he would give her an account of his doing what he had then 
done, and tell her the story of his whole life and what the 
Lord through grace had done for him. He went over the 
story here above mentioned, with many beautiful particulars, 
not without great affection and tears, the flood-gates of 
which had been opened in the wood; and ever and anon 
in the discourse would say, “ Through grace God did so and 
so for me.’ When he had told her his story over (and by 
the way this was the apostle Paul’s method, by which many 
were converted, to tell over the story of his conversion) she 
asked him what he meant by that word, so often used in 
the relation of his life, “through grace,” so ignorantly had 
she been educated ; and asked him if he thought there was 
no grace in God for her, who was so wretched a stranger to 
God. “ Yes, my dear,” saith he, “‘ there is grace for thee ; and 
that I have been praying for this day in the wood ; and God 
hath heard my prayer, and seen my tears, and let us now 
go together to Him about it.” Then did they kneel down 
by the couch side, and he prayed; and such weeping and 
supplication there was on both sides that when they were 
called down to supper they had hardly eyes to see with, so 
swelled were they with weeping. At supper the bride’s 
father, according to his custom, swore. ‘lhe bride imme- 
diately said, “ Father, I beseech you, swear not ;” at which 
the bridegroom’s father in a great rage rose from table. 
“ What,” says he, “is the devil in him ? hath he made his wife 
a Puritan already ?”? and swore bitterly that he would rather 
set fire, with his own hands, to the four corners of his fair 
built house than ever he should enjoy it. And accordingly 
he acted, made his will, gave his son, when he should die, 
ten pounds, to cut off his claim ; and gave the estate to some 
others, of whom Dr. Reeves was one; and not long after died. 
Dr. Reeves went for the gentleman, paid him his ten pounds, 
and told him he had been a rebellious son and disobliged 
his father, and might thank himself. He received the ten 
pounds, and meekly departed. His wife—the match was so 
huddled up—had no portion promised, at least that he knew 
of, who relied on his father; so that she was also deserted 
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by her friends, and having two hundred pounds in her own 
hand, that had been given her by her grandmother, with 
that they took and stocked a farm in Sussex, where Mr. 
Knight had often been and seen her who had been highly 
bred, in her red waistcoat, and milking her cows, and was 
now become the great comforter and encourager of her 
husband exceeding cheerfully. “ God,” saith she, “ hath had 
mercy on me, and my painstaking is pleasant to me.” There 
they lived some years with much comfort, and had the 
blessing of marriage, divers children. After some three 
years he was met in Kent, on the road, by one of the tenants 
of the estate, and saluted by the name of landlord: ‘ Alas,” 
said he, “I am none of your landlord.” “Yes, you are,” 
said he ; “I know more than you do of the settlement: your 
father, though a cunning lawyer, with all his wit could not 
alienate the estate from you, whom he had made joint pur- 
chaser: myself and some other tenants know it, and have 
refused to pay any money to Dr. Reeves; I have sixteen 
pounds ready for you in my hands, which I will pay to your 
acquittance, and that will serve you to wage law with them.” 
He was amazed at this wonderful providence, received the 
money, sued for his estate, and in a term or two recovered 
it. ‘ He that loseth his life for My sake and the gospel’s 
shall find it.” His blessed wife in the midst of blessings, 
enjoying a loving husband, divers fine children, and a 
plentiful estate,—in the midst of these outward blessings,— 
fell into a way of questioning the truth of her grace because 
of outward prosperity. This was her sin without doubt, for 
which Mr. Knight rebuked her: but it was a severe rebuke 
that the Lord gave her for her unthankfulness ; a fine boy, 
about three years old, fell into a kettle of scalding wort, 
and was taken out by his mother, anddied. This she looked 
on as the Lord’s discipline for her unthankfulness, and was 
instructed. This relation was sent me (says Mr. Turner) by 
the Rev. Mr. Singleton, now living in Hogsdon Square, 
near the city of London; and he received it from Mr. Knight, 
who was intimately acquainted with Mr. Studly, as hinted 
before.—Dr. John Giillie’s “ Illustrations of the Success of the 
Gospel,” vol. i., 171. 


——— ee 
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TRUTH AGAINST THE WORLD. 
Onz day Abdiel found Paul at Tarsus, after his Damascus 


journey, sitting meek and thoughtful at the door of his 
house, his favourite books and the instruments of his craft 
lying neglected beside him. “Strange things I hear of 
you,” said the sleek rabbi: “you also have become a fol- 
lower of the Nazarene! What course shall you pursue after 
your precious conversion?” “I shall go and preach the 
gospel to all nations,” said the new convert gently; “I 
shall set off to-morrow.” The rabbi, who felt a sour interest 
in Paul, looked at him with affected incredulity, and asked, 
“Do you know the sacrifice you make? You must leave 
father and friends, the society of the great and the wise. 
You will fare hard, and encounter peril. You will be im- 
poverished, called hard names, persecuted, scourged, perhaps 
put to death.” “None of these things move me,” said 
Paul; ‘I have counted the cost. I value not life the half 
so much as keeping God’s law, and proclaiming the truth, 
though all men forbid. I shall walk in God’s light, and 
fear not. JI am no longer a slave to the old law of sin 
and death, but a free man of God, made free by the 
law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus.” “ Here,” rejoined 
the rabbi, “ you have ease and fame; in your new work 
you must meet toil, infamy, and death.” “The voice of 
God says, Go,” exclaimed the apostle with firmness; “I 
am ready to spend and be spent in the cause of truth.” 
“Die then,” roared the rabbi, “like a Nazarene fool and 
unbelieving atheist, as thou art. He that lusts after new 
things, preferring his silly convictions and that whim of a 
conscience to solid ease and the advice of his friends, 
deserves the cross. Die in thy folly. Henceforth I disclaim 
thee ; call me kinsman no more!” Years passed over ; the 
word of God grew and prevailed. One day it was whispered 
at Tarsus, and ran swiftly from mouth to mouth in the 
market-place, “ Paul the apostate lies in chains at Rome, 
daily expecting the lions. His next trouble will be his last.” 
And Abdiel said to his sacerdotal crones in the synagogue, 
“ T knew it would come to this. How much better to have 
kept to his trade, and the old ways of his fathers and the 
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prophets, not heeding that whim of a conscience! He might 
have lived respectably to an easy old age at Tarsus, the 
father of sons and daughters. Men might have called him 
Rabbi in the streets.” Thus went it at Tarsus. But mean- 
time, in his dungeon at Rome, Paul sat comforted. The 
Lord stood by him in a vision, and said, “ Fear not, Paul. 
Thou hast fought the good fight. Lo! Iam with thee to the 
end of the world.””? The tranquil old man replied, “ I know 
whom I have served, and am thoroughly persuaded that God 
will keep what I have committed to Him. I have not the 
spirit of fear, but of love, and a sound mind. I shall finish 
my course with joy, for I see the crown of righteousness laid 
up for me; and now my salvation is more perfect, and my 
hope is higher, than when first I believed.” Then in his 
heart spoke that Voice, which had spoken before on the mount 
of transfiguration, “Thou also art My beloved Son. In 
Thee am I well pleased.”—Theodore Parker’s Miscellaneous 
Writings. 


———()————s 


THE PASTOR HELDRING, IN THH VILLAGE OF HOHEN- 
DERLO—THREE THINGS. 


Tue adventure of one of the glorious men—one of the 
illustrious “ cloud of witnesses” to the practical power of 
faith—Pastor Heldring, of Hohenderlo, is very character- 
istic of the whole of the achievements, and at the same time 
very suggestive of what all might, in almost every nook of 
the earth, also by Christian faith and patience perform. 
Hohenderlo was a barren spot, a mere desert, in which 
however some twenty-five huts had recently sprung up 
about the year 1848; it happened that the name, which 
Pastor Heldring had never heard mentioned, was instanced 
in his hearing as a wonderful illustration of what zeal, and 
frugality, and common-sense may bring about in the most 
unfavourable circumstances; it had been a mere little col- 
lection of twenty-five huts in the middle of an immeasurable 
desert, but before the strong hand of labour an oasis rose in 
the midst of the wilderness. It was twenty miles from the 
home of Pastor Heldring, lying across a wild Zahara-like 
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heath or desert; but he walked with a friend to its survey: 
they went fighting with the wind and the sand, running from 
knoll to knoll; at last, after often sinking to their knees in 
the sand, opening their eyes only with twinklings not to lose 
their course, they succeeded in gaining a couple of hills, from 
the top of which another immense heath extended ; and, like 
an island in the midst of the ocean, Hohenderlo emerged in 
the distance. The visit of such strangers to such a spot was 
counted as a white raven ; they entered the house of a poor 
widow, she told how she had by coming to this wild spot 
escaped starvation. Behind her hut were a few acres 
covered with wheat and rye, the blessed produce of her own 
and her children’s industry ; and while walking with the 
strangers along the crops, she took a bundle of ears between 
her hands, and showing them to her visitors she said, her face 
beaming with pleasure, ‘‘ Look here, sirs; isn’t our Lord a 
wonderful God? Only a few years ago this spot was a bare 
wilderness, and now He has made it a garden to feed the 
widow and her children.” Yet the people were on the 
whole of a very low moral character ; with only a few ex- 
ceptions they were a set of robbers and poachers, and many 
of them used to spend a portion of the year in prison. They 
were all shut out from the blessings of the gospel, and could 
only attend a church by walking, weather permitting, many 
miles to one. “You see,” said the woman, “God hath 
blessed us far beyond what we could think or pray; but 
still we are im need of three important things—a well, a 
school, and a church.” The good pastor found that this was 
literally true ; and, to their honour, he conversed with some 
who even desired a school before the well, although water 
was only obtained by putting tubs between the hills, to try — 
to gather the rain filtering through the sand; in the dry 
season they even had to walk for miles in order to obtain a 
pot full. This good pastor soon set to work, upon his arrival 
at home, to procure these blessings for the young village. 
Not many months after, the inhabitants had the joy of draw- 
ing water from the deep veins of the earth. But it was long 
before he could persuade self-denying love to commence a 
school in the remote miserable hamlet ; at last he gathered 
sufficient to build the school, and then came a noble-hearted 
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master; this induced others to settle in the remote spot. 
Population received a stimulus; then he determined to 
attempt the building of a church, and he succeeded in this. 
Our author says, “ he succeeded in providing a barren wilder- 
ness with three excellent fountains—one for the body, one for 
the soul, and one for the spirit.’ The work of Pastor 
Heldring is an epitome of that which all these saintly 
labourers perform. ‘In the valley of Baca they make a 
well ;” and for body, mind, or soul it is the same,—‘“All 
for Jesus!” —Helectic Review, condensed from De Liefde’s 
Charities of Europe.” 


—_—  0—— 


THE TRIUMPH OF MR. BOST OVER IDIOTCY. 


Waat a marvellous story is that of Mr. Bost !—triumph 
not only over the obstinacy of medical men, but the imper- 
vious and tremendously impossible malignancy of idiotcy. 
Mr. De Liefde shall tell that story himself :— 

It was in 1854. A girl, who was a perfect idiot, stood one 
day in Mr. Bost’s lobby. The aspect of the hideous-looking 
little creature was so sickening that Mr. Bost could not pos- 
sibly permit her to be taken into the establishment; but 
still less could he send her away. If ever there was a subject 
for compassionate saving love, it was here. The power of 
prayer and the perseverance of charity could now be put to 
the test. Mr. Bost resolved to keep the girl in his own 
house. The doctors declared it perfect folly ; he had better 
try to train a monkey or a dog. He suggested the establish- 
ment of an asylum for such creatures, but his proposal was 
listened to as if it was for a drawing-school for blind people. 
So he was left alone with the miserable girl. With that per- 
tinacious decisiveness which is one of the prominent features 
in his character, he set about trying to strike a few sparks 
of intellect out of this hard flint. During three months he 
felt as if dealing with a brute of the lowest species. All his 
efforts, unwearied and varied as they were, proved a total 
failure. Still he continued praying and labouring, hoping 
against hope. One evening at worship, while the hymn was 
being sung, he heard an articulate and harmonious tone pro- 
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ceed from the brutishly shaped mouth. The child evidently 
tried to put its voice in accord with the sounds which it was 
hearing. This was a gladdening ray of light. Now Mr. 
Bost is a musician, and an excellent performer on the piano. 
On discovering that the mind of the child could be best ap- 
proached through the medium of music, he at once applied 
his talent to the benefit of his unhappy pupil. Under the 
softening and cheering influence of sound, it was most affect- 
ing to see how, gradually, first with painful struggles, then 
with growing ease, the mind of the child emerged from the 
dark deep in which it had been confined. By little and little 
the idiot succeeded in uttering articulate sounds, then in 
uniting them into syllables, and finally into words. At the 
same time her health improved visibly, her nervous system 
became less irritable, her face assumed more and more a 
rational expression; she began to show joy and surprise 
when receiving something that wasagreeable to her. Then 
tokens of gratitude and affection followed. In short, after 
a lapse of two years the idiot had disappeared, to make room 
for a child which appeared to be behind by afew years only, 
when compared with other children of her age. At the 
present moment that same child, formerly beneath the level 
of the brute, speaks well, sews and knits like sane children 
of her age, and might be teacher of those whose intellect is 
not sunk to such a low pitch as hers was when she first put 
her foot on Mr. Bost’s threshold. 

This marvellous result was a perfect victory over the 
obstinacy of the doctors. It was at the same time an answer 
to the question whether an asylum should be built or not. 
While looking out for the required funds, Mr. Bost took 
idiot and incurable girls into his parsonage.—De Liefde’s 
“ Charities of Europe.” 


—_o0——— 


MODERN MIRACLES.—A WINTER NIGHT’ S,WALK. M. BOST 


Miracurs! but the age of miracles never ceases to the 
chivalry of faith and love. It was so that one cold, dark, 
winter night Mr, Bost, on his way home, fell in with a poor 
beggar in a most wretched condition. He was a papist; he 
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had in his hand a wax figure of the Virgin Mary, and with 
this he begged his bread from door to door. Destitution 
and sickness had quite prostrated the poor creature’s frame ; 
exhausted, he was lying on the grass scarce able to walk 
and prepared to die of starvation. The good Samaritan found 
him there, and took him home, and gave him supper and a 
bed. The next morning he was no better, he was quite un- 
able to walk. He was suffering from anchylosis of the hip, 
and it seemed he would be a long time before he would be 
able to move his hmb. Poor Bartier—that was his name— 
had asad story: since six years of age he had been a beggar; 
his bodily weakness prevented his learning a trade; home- 
less and friendless, what could he do but sink toa vagabond? 
He had been often taken up by the police, and had spent a 
good portion of his life in prison. A poor, weak, half starved 
man, cold damp cells had not strengthened his body. Ho 
became worse, no nourishment revived his frame, he con- 
tracted the disease of his hip; so Mr. Bost allowed him to rest 
awhile in his institution. ‘Those happy days revealed in poor 
Bartier a new character. He proved to be a very intelligent 
man, learnt to read and write with ease; his heart became 
touched as well as his understanding. The gospel, so com- 
mended as he had seen it, came home to him; he threw 
away the wax image, and embraced the living Saviour. 
Highteen months he stayed at Mr. Bost’s; but what was to 
be done with him? He was still a young man; though in- 
firm, he might live for fifty years. At length Bartier wrote 
to Mr. Bost, requesting his aid and protection. He was too 
bashful to speak to his friend ; he promised to do his utmost 
to reward the trouble that would be taken for his instruction ; 
to leave his benefactor would be only to go back to his old 
misery. Mr. Bost sent the letter to the Leolé Normale Protest- 
ante at Paris; very shortly Bartier was admitted to the 
training school at Courbevoye. At the close of two years 
and a half he presented himself for examination, to obtain his 
licence. There were sixty-five other aspirants to be examined 
along with him. He stood at the top of the list. The joy 
and glad surprise with which now he was received at Laforce 
may be conceived. “ He had departed for a season to be 
received for ever, not now as a servant, but as a brother 
D 
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beloved specially to me, both in the flesh and the Lord.” 
He was at once appointed teacher of a newly built school in 
La Famille Evangélique. Soon after he married one of the 
pupils of Mr. Bost’s establishment. He found out his old 
father, and took him home to end his life in peace under the 
care of filial love. Thirteen years have gone by since he took 
charge of the school, and he is still the highly respected 
teacher of the Protestant boys of Laforce. 

“MM. Bartier,’”’ a Laforce friend wrote to me on the 19th 
of April, 1865, “has from twenty to twenty-five pupils, 
whom he instructs very well. He is avery pious man. He 
has two sons, one of ten and one of twelve. Owing to his 
former malady he is still weak in his back and limbs, so that 
he can only walk with great difficulty. Yet he does his 
work most excellently. He is very happy, and esteemed and 
loved by everybody.” 

Here is a wonderful story of a wintry night’s walk. These 
are the romances of benevolences, romantic yet true.—Lclec- 
tic Review: De Liefde’s “ Charities of Hurope.” 


—— 


THE PRACTICAL POWER OF FAITH.—PASTOR ZELLER, 
THE GERMAN PHILANTHROPIST. 


But so he learnt to love Christ, learnt that Christianity is 
not the knowledge of a thing but the love of a Person; and 
he came to realize he must glorify Christ in going out to 
seek and save thousands of lost children in the hamlets of 
Switzerland, and begging vagabonds in the back streets of 
towns. Christ and His love was the power by which he 
taught,—the crucified, sin-atoning, and risen Son of God. 

Thus, as Pestalozzi wanted the children as it were con- 
tinuously to bathe in the rivers of creation, Zeller wanted 
them at the same time to bathe in the ocean of Divine truth— 
the Scriptures. Nor was Pestalozzi opposed to this; he only 
lacked the required simplicity of sight to perceive how it 
could be effected. But he saw it realized at Beuggen, and 
he marvelled at it with joyful surprise. It was in J uly, 1826, 
that the patriarch visited Zeller’s establishment. Upon 
entering the house, his way on both sides was lined by a 
row of children and pupil-teachers, who welcomed him with 
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ahymn. Moved to tears, the venerable grey-headed man 
walked up the broad flight of stairs to the large schoolroom, 
and took his place at the teacher’s desk. An oak-wreath 
was presented to him; but he put it on the head of Zeller’s 
little son, saying in a voice almost stifled with tears, “ Not 
tome! Not tome! This wreath becomes innocence!’? He 
stayed four days at the establishment, and inquired minutely 
into its organization and the spirit in which it was con- 
ducted. _And what was the impression made upon his 
mind? When walking through the house he constantly said 
to himself, as overwhelmed with surprise, ‘“‘ What a power ! 
What a power!” 

Christ was the power, bringing about heart and life re- 
formation. Dear old Father Zeller died at the age of eighty- 
one, only in 1860, after his glorious work—died in the 
harness of labour. While he was dying, “Do you know 
Jesus still?’? some one inquired. ‘‘How can you ask 
that?” was the reply; “I stand in a personal relation 
to Him, which has lasted for years, and has never been 
interrupted. Jesus Christ is the only true foundation. 
Whoever lays another foundation cannot stand,—he is con- 
demned.”—De Liefde’s “ Charities of Europe.” 


—l—— 


A GENERATION OF INSTITUTIONS FROM ONE.—MR. BOST. 


Few of our readers have not heard of Mr. Bost and his 
illustrious network of Divine, and intelligent, and success- 
ful work at Laforce, in the department of Dordogne, in 
France. How blessed to have lived at all for such results: 
to effect a change in the whole region; to create good 
thoroughfares where formerly were only bad roads ; respect- 
able houses where stood only miserable sheds, scarcely fit 
for human beings; giving a new prosperity to the whole 
place by the establishment of his Famille Hvangélique and 
its kindred institutions! As the driver of the rude carriage 
said to Mr. De Liefde, * Ah, c’est un bon homme, Monsieur 
Bost—un trés bon homme.’ This great man first designs 
good to girls—imbecile and incurable girls. A poor crippled 
boy, to whom admission into the establishment was neces- 
sarily refused, said, “Is Mr. Bost of opinion that a boy does 
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not deserve as much compassion as a girl?” And so the 
matter began to weigh heavily on the good man’s heart like 
a burden; it went to bed with him in the evening, it dis- 
turbed his sleep; in the morning he heard an inward voice 
crying within him, “ As in Christ there is neither male nor 
female, so it is in misery.” True,” said another voice, 
less tender but more clamorous; ‘‘ but where is the money 
to come from?”’ And thus at last rose his establishment 
called Siloé. Yet again came parents to him with epileptic 
children. He could only say, ‘I have no establishment for 
such patients.” But as they went away from his door he 
thought he heard a cry like that of the poor father in the 
gospel, ‘I brought him to Thy disciples, and they could not 
cure him ;”’ and thus arose his institution called Hbenezer. 
At last he had created his five establishments: La Famille 
Hvangélique—for orphan girls; destitute girls needing a 
guardian, exposed to danger; and girls of scattered Pro- 
testant families: Bethesda—for girls infirm, incurable, or 
blind ; idiots, or lunatics: Hbenezer—for epileptic girls: Siloé 
—for orphan or poor boys, infirm; incurable; blind, or idiots: 
and Bethel—for epileptic boys. ‘The designs and plans of 
benevolence still go on. Siloé is destined to be an agri- 
cultural colony, where those invalids whose infirmities do 
not prevent them will find wholesome and useful labour ; 
and, as far as possible, those compelled to stay at home be 
kept busy with a little handiwork—knitting, matting chairs, 
and making mats, etc., etc. :— 

“The true place,” Mr. Bost writes, “for an hospital for 
scrofula, for consumption, for incurable diseases, is not in a 
town but in the country; where the invalids may occupy 
themselves in the fields, in the garden ; where they may go 
into the stable and see the cattle ; where, ina word, they are 
placed within sight’ of the works of creation, which are so 
adapted to raise their thoughts towards God, who is love 
even when His hand presses heavily upon them.”—De 
Tiefde’s “ Charities of Europe.” 
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GOOD FOR EVIL. 


Aw old man, of the name of Guyot, lived and died in the 
town of Marseilles ; he amassed a large fortune by the most 
laborious industry and the severest habits of abstinence 
and privation. The populace pursued him, whenever he ap- 
peared, with hootings and execrations. In his will there 
were found the following words :—“ Having observed, from 
my infancy, that the poor of Marseilles are ill supplied with 
water, which can only be purchased at a great price, I have 
cheerfully laboured the whole of my life to procure for them 
this great blessing; and I direct that the whole of my 
property shall be laid out in building an aqueduct for their 
use.”—Thoughts on Laughter. 


——. ——— 


THE OUP OF COLD WATER. 


A youne Englishwoman was sent to France to be educated 
in a Huguenot school in Paris. A few evenings before the 
fatal massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Day, she and some of 
her young companions were taking a walk in some part of 
the town where there were sentinels placed—perhaps on the 
walls; and you know that when a soldier is on guard he 
must not leave his post until he is relieved, that is, till 
another soldier comes to take his place. One of the soldiers, 
as the young ladies passed him, besought them to have the 
charity to bring him a little water, adding that he was very 
ill, and that it would be as much as his life was worth to go 
and fetch it himself. The ladies walked on, much offended 
at the man for presuming to speak to them, all but the 
young Englishwoman, whose compassion was moved, and 
who, leaving her party, procured some water and brought 
it to the soldier. He begged her to tell him her name and 
place of abode, and this she did. When she rejoined her 
companions, some blamed and others ridiculed her attention 
to a common soldier; but they soon had reason to lament 
that they had not been equally compassionate, for the grateful 
soldier contrived, on the night of the massacre, to save this 
young Englishwoman, while all the other inhabitants of the 
house she dwelt in were killed, 
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DR. LIVINGSTONE AND A RAGGED SCHOOL. 


Tur Manchester Examiner publishes the following letter to 
Dr. Livingstone from Mr. Thornton, an officer of the Stock- 
port Ragged Schools :— 


“My pear Sir,—I think it will give you pleasure to 
receive the thirty enclosed postage stamps. Mr. Jackson, 
the master of our Stockport Ragged Industrial, told his 
pupils of your journeys and adventures, and the motives by 
which you were actuated. One of the lads said, ‘ Let’s give 
him some money,’ and with one consent they resolved to do 
so, and immediately commenced a subscription. Some gave 
all their money, and others who had no penny sold their 
marbles to obtain it. If you could see the lads, and knew 
who and what they are, you would be as much astonished 
as myself; and you would admit that the offering is not 
only spontaneous, but as magnificent as the one presented 
you at the Mansion House. Rejoicing in your honours as 
homage done to the cause of the Saviour, 


“T am, dear Sir, 
“Yours very respectfully, 
“ Joun TxHornton.”? 


To this letter Dr. Livingstone thus replies :— 


“ My pear Srr,—I beg you will assure the boys who so 
generously expressed their approbation of my labours in 
Africa, that nothing has delighted me more since my return 
to England than their honest spontaneous deed. I give 
them all my warmest thanks from a heart overflowing with 
emotion, and wishing that God may abundantly bless them 
with His favour and love. I have very little time to write 
to any one, as I am engaged in the preparation of a narrative 
of my late explorations, and must keep.my word with 113 
poor native Africans who accompanied me from the centre 
of the country to the east coast and now await the fulfil- 
ment of my promise at Teté. I ought to be back to them 
in April; but I fear, after all I can do, I must be about two 
months later than my appointed time. Were it not for 
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this, I should try and visit the boys, and speak with them ; 
but as this can scarcely be I would just commend them all 
to the care of our blessed Lord Jesus, and ask them to try 
Him as their friend and guide through life. They may 
make Him their confidant, for He listens to every prayer 
wafted to Him from the lowliest bosom. ‘In Him we 
live and move and have our being;’ and He is as tender 
and compassionate to every one of them, and knows all their 
cases and cares, as if they were the only persons in the 
world. And then, if they are like Him, they will all show 
love to every one about them, and to everything beautiful 
and good and true. 


‘He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small : 
For the dear Lord to whom we pray, 
He made and loveth all.’ 


Thanking you and them again for your most friendly feel- 
ings, and hoping that they may not again deprive themselves 
of any comfort, 


“T am, dear sir, Yours most truly, 
“ Davip Livinastone.” 


-—The Book and tts Missions, 1857 


eee) eee 


SILAS TOLD. 


Artrenpine with his scholars at one of Wesley’s five 
o’clock morning sermons, the text “I was sick and in 
prison, and ye visited Me not” struck the heart and con- 
science of this generous mariner. He sunk even into 
despondency for several days, under the impression that he 
had neglected the sufferers of Newgate; and he resolved 
thenceforth to do his duty toward them: but he knew not 
the measures requisite to be pursued for his good purpose. 
A devout Methodist woman, who visited the prisons, soon 
reported to him that ten men, in one of them, were about 
to die. He found them out, got them together in one 
cell, and preached to them repentance and hope, declaring 
that “the King of heaven had laid down His life for 
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the chief of sinners ;” that “ He certainly died for them ;” 
and quoting the examples of the repentance and salvation 
of David, Mary Magdalene, Peter, and the thief on the 
cross. Eight of these criminals were hung at once; Told 
riding with them in the cart, and praying for them under 
the gallows. His faithful ministrations had led them 
all to repentance, and they died with contrite hope of the 
mercy of God. Having thus begun his new career of use- 
fulness, he never slackened in it till he was called to his 
reward in heaven. For more than thirty years no man was 
better known or more welcome in all the prisons of the 
metropolis and the neighbouring towns than Silas Told. 
All sorts of criminals, Papists and Protestants, educated 
men, officers of the army and navy, as well as the poor who 
had no other friend, not only respected him, but clung to him 
in their anguish for counsel and consolation. He seems to 
have had, by his deep piety and sailor-lke generosity and 
simplicity, a peculiar power over the rudest minds; not- 
withstanding no little opposition at first, from not only 
prisoners, but keepers and ordinaries, or chaplains, he 
persisted till he won his way; for through “all this,” he 
writes, “I burst the more vehemently, so that I became in 
the name of God resolute in that point, and would take no 
denial.” Turnkeys, sheriffs, hangmen wept as they wit- 
nessed his exhortations and prayers. They sent for him 
when new cases occurred, which his tireless zeal had not yet 
discovered. ‘They opened passages through the clamorous 
and ribald crowds to the gallows for him; hardened men 
as they usually were, they came to know and love him as 
the good Samaritan whom death alone could separate from 
the objects of his sympathy. The ordinaries of the prisons, 
who often read their prayer-books as a mere ceremony on 
these harrowing occasions, seem to have been his chief 
opposers. During three years one of them frequently 
stationed himself on Sunday mornings, a few doors from 
Newgate, to obstruct his entrance, and breaking up a 
society of thirty members which he had formed among the 
poor debtors, stopped his preaching on that side of the 
prison; but he still found access to the capital felons, 
and he formed another Methodist society of thirty-six 
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members among the debtors, who were brought under such 
discipline that “ they would not suffer any individual among 
them to live in any outward sin.” He preached in every 
prison, as well as many workhouses, in and about London, 
and frequently travelled to almost every town within twelve 
miles of the metropolis. The enormous number of capital 
condemnations, the haste of the judicial process in such 
cases, the indisposition of the responsible Government 
officers to inquire into them, occasioned by their social 
distance, led to appalling abuses of the law and to frequent 
and agonizing sufferings in instances of comparative and 
sometimes of complete innocence. Told was often the only 
comforter of such victims, the only man who fully ascer- 
tained their degree of guilt or their entire innocence. He 
wept with them, and followed them with his blessing to the 
grave, and remained sometimes the sole protector of their 
wretched families. He gives but occasional examples, yet 
too many for a man of sensibility to read. One of them 
was a young and guiltless woman, apparently amiable and 
Christian in her character ; Told besought her on the morn- 
ing of her execution to confess if she was guilty, warning 
her that there was no hope for her beyond the grave if she 
did not. She answered him ‘ with meekness and simpli- 
city,’ protesting her innocence. She was brought out 
amid the shouting scoffs of the crowd, and placed in a 
room, where she stood against the wall, a statue of sorrow 
but resignation, and with no friend but the sympathetic 
mariner and the executioner, who “thanked God with 
tears” that the good Methodist “hadcome.” Borne thence 
to Kennington Common in a cart, the populace jeered at 
the helpless maiden with oaths and obscenity, mistaking 
her religious resignation for hardness of heart. The popular 
fury was so great that, in order to protect Told from it, the 
sheriff, who rode by the side of the cart, directed him to 
take hold of the bridle of his horse and walk between him 
and the victim. He thus accompanied her to the gallows, 
comforting her as they went. ‘“ My dear, look to Jesus,” 
cried the goodman. She lifted her eyes, and joyfully said, 
“Sir, I bless God that I can look to Jesus to my comfort.” 
Under the gallows he prayed with her; her conversation 
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with him there respecting the murder, heard by the sheriff, 
convinced the latter of her innocence. ‘ Good God!” ex- 
claimed the officer, weeping; “it is another Coleman’s 
case.” But it was too late for redress. The cart was drawn 
from under her; and Told, standing by her to the last, had 
the wretched consolation of knowing that she died without 
a struggle, for her body dropped against his side; he pub- 
lished the facts which proved to him she was guiltless. He 
relates another illustration of the times, the case of a poor 
but virtuous man who was “hung for a sixpence”’ With a 
sick wife, a little daughter, and without money or a place 
to sleep in, being turned out of his house by a creditor, the 
friendless sufferer went down to the quay, saying, as he left 
his wife, “Itmay be the Lord will provide me with a loaf 
of bread or some employment.”’ He failed, and a “ sudden 
temptation entered his mind” to obtain relief for his 
perishing family by robbery. He accosted two women in 
Hoxton Fields, and demanded money, One gave him two- 
pence, and the other fourpence. Scarcely knowing what he 
did, he walked before them into the city, when they related 
the fact to a policeman, and the starved and bewildered man 
was immediately thrust into prison. His wretched wife 
found him there, as did also the volunteer missionary. 
“During the many years that I attended the prisoners,” 
says the latter, “I have not seen such meek and loving 
spirits as appeared in the countenance and deportment of 
this poor man and his wife. Indeed, they were naturally 
inclined to few words; but the woman frequently seating 
herself by her husband’s side, and throwing her arms round 
his neck, they would shed floods of tears to mitigate the 
anguish which overwhelmed them.” ‘The suffering man con- 
fessed his crime, wept bitter tears of repentance, and died 
with more than resignation. When an appeal was made for 
him to the Privy Council he was hastily confounded with a 
noted highwayman of the same name and sent to the 
scaffold. His wife, terrified by the merciless, slunk away in 
despair. He could not, on the morning of his execution, 
inform Told where to find her; but the latter spent “ three 
days in grovelling through almost every dirty alley of 
Bishopsgate Street,” till he discovered her in a miserable 
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room with a “ poor old woman, and with no other furniture 
than a piece of an old rug whereon they both laid them- 
selves to sleep.” He told her sad story to a Methodist 
society after preaching, and obtained their alms for her. 
In the midst of her many sorrows she was about to give 
birth to another child. After being repelled by several 
churchwardens, to whom he applied for a recommendation 
for her admission to a hospital, Told procured her shelter in 
one of those asylums. On her recovery he took her to his 
own home, clothed her, and “as she was a woman of sobriety 
and cleanliness ”’ obtained a housekeeper’s place for her and 
a home for her child.—Stevens’ History of Methodism, vol. ii. 
See also the Life of Silas Told. 


SO ——— 


FREDERICA BREMER, AND JEANETTE BERGLIND IN 
THEIR SILENT SCHOOL. 


Tere was the “ Silent School,” as it was called; a little 
Deaf and Dumb Institution, lying in a remote corner of the 
city, among old windmills, rocks, and woods, and moorland 
countries. This blessed asylum, which seems to have been 
quite a pet among the many affections of our novelist, re- 
ceived from her its designation of the “ Silent School ;” but 
it was founded by Jeanette Berglind, a poor cripple herself, 
also deficient in hearing—an orphan, poor, originally obliged 
to work for her living, but with an insatiable instinct of 
desire in her to help the deaf and dumb; a longing dream 
constantly moved her to try the experiment of such children 
being placed rather in a home than in a great educational 
factory. But she was so poor there seemed no probability 
that the dream would ever be realized ; only she never lost 
hope, and kept strengthening herself by saying, ‘‘ God will 
help me!” For fifteen years she worked for her living, 
hoping the vain hope to save money to carry out her idea: 
then a little property of four hundred riksdalers was left 
her. Now she thought to begin her long cherished plan. 
Her friends laughed at her madness; four hundred riks- 
dalers, about twenty pounds! what could they do? She 
said, “God will help me!” and she hired a house, and 
began her wild scheme. For along time she was distrusted ; 
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but poor and puny children throve so wonderfully, grew so 
rosy and active, developed such talent and intelligence 
beneath her skilful and motherly care, that it grew. When 
it was in distress Miss Bremer addressed a letter to the 
“Talking Children of Sweden, on behalf of the Silent 
School,” and it prospered. Miss Howitt met with the 
teacher, of whom Mamsell Berglind said “that he never 
tired of telling the children long stories on his fingers.” 
She says, “it seemed a perfect insult to call them deaf 
and dumb, for every action and movement spoke, while 
they conversed with each other about the subjects of their 
picture cards, and especially when Miss Bremer pro- 
duced from an inexhaustible bag she carried with her 
her immense supply of gingerbread nuts and other childish 
delights.” 


A shy 


METHODISM CONVERTING THE SCOLDS. 


Souruny, in his life of Wesley, relates the following 
whimsical incident. He states that some of the opponents 
of these religionists, in the excess of zeal against enthusiasm, 
took up a whole wagon-load of Methodists, and carried 
them before a justice. When they were asked what these 
persons had done, there was an awkward silence; at last 
one of the accusers said—“ Why, they pretend to be better 
than other people; and besides, they pray from morning 
till night.” The magistrate asked if they had done nothing 
else—“ Yes! sir,” said an old man, “an’t please your 
worship, they have converted my wife. ‘Till she went 
among them she had such a tongue! and now she is as 
quiet asa lamb!” “ Carry them back! carry them back,’’ 
said the magistrate, “and let them convert all the scolds in 
the town !” F 
TWO HALF-PINTS OF ALE A DAY: A SAVING WIFE.— 

ANECDOTE FROM THE REV. J. B. OWEN. 


A Mancuester calico printer was on his wedding day 
persuaded by his wife to allow her two half-pints of ale a 
day, as her share. He rather winced under the bargain; 
for, though a drinker himself, he would have preferred a 
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perfectly sober wife. They both worked hard; and he was 
seldom out of the public-house as soon as the factory closed. 
The wife and husband saw little of each other, except at 
breakfast ; but as she kept things tidy about her, and made 
the small sum which he allowed her for housekeeping meet 
the demands upon her, he never complained. She had her 
daily pint; and he perhaps had his two or three quarts ; 
and neither interfered with the other, except that at odd 
times she succeeded, by one little gentle artifice or another, 
to win him home an hour or two earlier at night, and now 
and then to spend an entire evening in hisown house. But 
these were rare occasions. They had been married a year; 
and on the morning of the anniversary of their wedding 
day the husband looked askance at her neat and comely 
person with some shade of remorse, as he observed, ‘‘ Mary, 
we have had no holiday since we were wed; and, only that 
I have not a penny in the world, we would take a jaunt to 
the village to see your mother!” ‘ Would you like to go, 
John?” asked she softly, between a smile and a tear to 
hear him speak so kindly as in old times. “ If you would 
like to go, John, I will stand treat.” ‘Thou stand treat !” 
said he, with half a sneer; “ hast got a fortune, wench ?” 
“No,” said she; “ but I have got the pint of ale.” “Got 
what?” said he. “The pint of ale,” was the reply. John 
did not understand her till the faithful creature reached 
down an old stocking from under a loose brick up the 
chimney, and counting out her daily pint of ale, in the 
shape of three hundred and sixty-five threepences, put 
£4 11s. 3d. into his hand, exclaiming, “‘ You shall have the 
holiday, John.” John was ashamed, astonished, conscience- 
smitten, and charmed. He would not touch it, but said, 
“ Have you not had your share? Then I will have no more.” 
They kept their wedding day with the old dame; and the 
wife’s little capital was the nucleus of a series of invest- 
ments that ultimately swelled into a shop, factory, ware- 
house, country-seat, a carriage; and, for aught Mr. Owen 
knew, John was mayor of his native borough at last.—Tem- 
perance Ohronicle. 
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PETER GARDNER.—THE WONDERFUL STORY OF AN 
EARLY AND FORGOTTEN FRIEND. 


In the year 1694 Peter Gardner, a Friend who lived 
in Essex, had a concern to visit Friends in Scotland; but 
being in low circumstances, and having a wife and several 
children, was under discouragement aboutit. The Lord in 
mercy condescended to remove his doubts, by letting him 
know He would be with him; and though he had no horse 
to ride, and was but a weakly man, yet He would give him 
strength to perform the journey and sustain him so that he 
should not want what was sufficient. Having faith, with 
innocent weight he laid his concern before the monthly 
meeting to which he belonged. They highly esteemed his 
gift, and had full unity with his concern; and proposed pro- 
curing him a horse for the journey. But he said, “ Nay ; 
my Master has promised to give me hind’s feet.” He ac- 
cordingly went on his journey along the east side of the 
nation, through Norfolk, Lincolnshire, and Yorkshire; and 
coming to a week-day meeting at Bridlington, where John 
Richardson then dwelt, he lodged at his house. In the 
evening, the doors being shut, he said to John, pointing 
his finger in a particular direction, “Is there any Friend 
lives that way?” John told him he pointed towards the 
sea, which was not far from thence. He said he believed 
he must go to see somebody that way in the morning. 
John asked him if he should go with him: he said he be- 
lieved it would not be best, and so went to bed. In 
the morning, after John had walked over his grounds and 
done his usual business, he came in and inquired after 
Peter; his wife said she had not seen him, and believed 
he had not risen, John went up into his chamber, and 
finding him not there, came down, and in a pleasant way 
said to his wife, “‘ There is the nest, but the bird is flown.” 
Soon after came in Peter. He had risen before the sun, 
and went to the village, by no other direction than that 
internal intelligence he immediately received, and at sun- 
rising beheld a Friend leaning on a post at his own door, 
in a pensive and solitary mood. Peter went to him and 
asked him after his welfare, and if he had any family; he 
said he had a wife, confined to her bed with a dangerous 
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illness, and invited him to see her; to this he replied, “ For 
that end am I come.” He went upstairs, and sitting down 
retiredly by her side, in an awful solemn manner said, 
“Thou hast long had a concern on thy mind to visit the 
churches in America, but thy husband has hindered thee; ” 
and told her the will and resignation of her mind was 
accepted for the deed, and she was excused from the journey 
which was before her, and should die in peace with God 
and man. Then addressing her husband, he said, “Thy 
wife had a concern to visit the churches in another country, 
beyond the sea; but thou wouldst not give her leave: so 
she shall be taken from thee;” and, repeating part of what 
he had said to her, added, “‘ Thy wife will be happy; but the 
Lord will blast both thee and thine; for behold the Lord’s 
hand is against thee, and thou shalt be reduced to want 
thy bread.’? This message was not received in that love 
in which it was delivered; but in heat and passion he came 
after Peter, and calling in great haste, as he sat on horse- 
back, at John Richardson’s door, seemed very angry with 
John, and asked what man and message he had sent to 
him. “As to message,” said John, “I know nothing of 
it; but as to the man, I may tell thee he is a man of God, 
and whatever he has said to thee, be it upon thee. There- 
fore be still, and weigh the matter; for 1 knew not of his 
going to thy house, but thought he was in bed, and did not 
inform him about thee nor thy wife.’ At which he went 
away in great haste. So Peter pursued his journey towards 
Scotland, John Richardson and another Friend going with 
him to Scarborough on horseback, for he would not let 
them go on foot with him. He kept before them full as 
fast as they chose to ride; and when they had got about 
half way he gained ground upon them. John was filled 
with admiration, for he seemed to go with more sleight 
and ease he thought than ever he had seen any man before. 
And riding fast to overtake him, and going over a field for 
a nearer cut, he appeared to be surrounded by glory, and 
his feet seemed not to touch the ground. When he over- 
took him, John said, ‘Thou dost travel very fast.” Peter 
replied, “My Master told me before I left home that He 
would give me hind’s feet: and He hath performed His 
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promise to me.’”? When they came in sight of Scarborough 
he said, “Do take me to some Friend’s house, a Friend’s 
indeed, for I am greatly distressed.” “I will have thee to 
« house where I lodge and have spent many hours with 
pleasure ; and if thou art not easy there I will go until we 
find a place, if it may be.”’ And just as they entered the door 
they heard some one go upstairs ; and anon the woman Friend 
coming down with a neighbour of hers invited them to sit 
down. Ina little while Peter appeared very uneasy ; which 
John perceiving, asked how it was with him. He said, 
“T cannot stay in this house: here is light and darkness, 
good and bad.” The woman, after she had got them some 
refreshment, came and asked John, ‘“ Who hast thou brought 
here?” ‘A man of God,” he replied. Whereupon they 
went away. Having a meeting at Scarborough the next 
day, John Richardson stayed with him, and said he had good 
service. He also went with him to several Friends’ houses 
there; and he frequently spoke his sense of the state of the 
families: but as they were near entering one house Peter 
stopped, and said, “ My Master is not there, I will not goin ;” 
so they turned away. Being about to part, he queried with 
John if the small-pox was in any town on his way. John 
replied, ‘“ Why, Peter, what hast thou to do with that?” 
He answered, “I am satisfied I shall die of that distemper : 
and my Master told me to make. speed in this visit, for I 
had but a short time to do it in;”’ repeating his promise of 
giving him hind’s feet. John felt himself much affected ; 
and, considering his mean appearance, asked how he was 
prepared for money; telling him his journey was long, it 
being expensive travelling in Scotland, Friends being so 
thin. Peter answered, “I have enough, my Master told 
me I should not want; and now a bit of bread and some 
water from a brook refreshes me as much as a set meal at a 
table.” But John insisted to see how much money he had; 
it was but two half-crowns. He felt an immediate impulse 
to tender him some money ; and, putting his hand into his 
pocket, took out a number of small pieces, which Peter 
modestly refused, saying he doubted not of his Master’s 
provision. In about two weeks after, the man’s wife 
before-mentioned died, as Peter had foretold. At that time 
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the same man had three ships at sea; his son was master of 
one, his second son was on board another; and in their 
voyages they were all wrecked, or foundered, and their 
cargoes chiefly lost ; his two sons and several of the hands 
being drowned. So that, from considerable affluence, he was 
soon after reduced so low as to be maintained by Friends, 
though he had been in good circumstances, if not very rich, 
before those unexpected losses at sea and land, in houses 
and children, had befallen him. The woman at whose house 
Peter was so uneasy at Scarborough had put her husband 
to bed in a state of intoxication, which John Richardson 
had not known him guilty of before. John Richardson 
further related that after some time he heard that Peter 
Gardner had died in Cumberland, on his return from Scot- 
land; and being attached to him in near affection, went to 
inquire how he ended. John Bowstead, a Friend near 
Carlisle, gave account that Peter had been through Scot- 
land and came to Carlisle; the small-pox being there, he 
took the infection very suddenly and lay ill with it. So 
John Bowstead went, just as the pock was coming out upon 
him, and took him to his own house; they did not come 
out kindly, but swelled him very much, so that he was blind, 
and died about the seventh day. He was quite sensible to 
the last ; and in a remarkable manner was given to know 
the inward states of those who came to see him. And 
further, the money which John Richardson had handed to 
him actually lasted out, so as to defray the expenses of his 
interment and other charges incurred there.—Appendi« 
to the “Diary of Alexander Jaffray,” an Extraordinary 
Chronicle of Early Friends. 
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NOBLE PEASANTS. 


Amona the Alps alone are found men rustic without being 
ferocious, civilized without being corrupted. Our peasants 
in England are not to be compared with them: there, living 
among their equals, they are contented, possess an elevated 
mind, are generous, and welcome strangers as brothers. 
The following trait is as characteristic as it is singular. 
Frantz went one evening to Gaspard, who was mowing his 
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field: “My friend,” said he, “the time is come to get up 
this hay: you know there is a dispute about the meadow, to 
whom it belongs, you or me; to decide the question I have 
assembled together the appointed judges at Salenche; so 
come with me to-morrow, and state your claims.” “You 
see, Frantz,” answered Gaspard, “that I have cut the grass ; 
it is therefore absolutely necessary that I should get it up 
to-morrow; I cannot leave it.” ‘And I cannot send away 
the judges, who have chosen the day themselves ; besides, 
we must know to whom the meadow belongs before it is 
cleared.”’? They debated some time. At length Gaspard 
said to Frantz, “Go to Salenche, tell the judges my reasons 
as wellas your own, for claiming the meadow, and then I 
need not go myself.” So it was agreed. Frantz pleaded 
both for and against himself, and, to the best of his power, 
gave in his own claims as well as those of Gaspard. When 
the judges had pronounced their opinion he returned to his 
friend, saying, “The meadow is thine: the sentence is in 
thy favour, and I wish you joy.” Frantz and Gaspard ever 
afterwards remained friends. 
—9—— 


ANECDOTE OF A DUKE OF PORTLAND.—THE POWER OF 
CAPITAL: A GOOD LANDLORD. 


Many such things may be daily heard of the last 
Duke of Portland, in the neighbourhood of Welbeck Abbey, 
in Nottinghamshire, as convince you that he is one of those 
men who contrive to pass through life without much noise, 
but reaping happiness and respect in abundance, and, while 
gratifying the taste for rural occupation, conferring the 
most lasting benefits upon the country. I shall close the 
section of this chapter with the substance of one such act, 
as related to me some years ago. In the manner of rela- 
tion it may therefore differ somewhat from that in which 
originally told, but in fact I believe it to be perfectly 
correct. 

The duke found that one of his tenants, a small farmer, 
was falling, year after year, into arrears of rent. The 
steward wished to know what was to be done. The duke 
rode to the farm, saw that it was rapidly deteriorating, and 
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the man, who was really an experienced and industrious 
farmer, totally unable to manage it, from poverty. In fact, 
all that was on the farm was not enough to pay the arrears. 
“ John,” said the duke, as the farmer came to meet him as 
he rode up to the house, “I want to look over the farm a 
little.” As they went along, “Really,” said he, “every- 
thing is in very bad case. ‘This won’t do. I see you are 
quite under it. All your stock and crops won’t pay the rent 
in arrear. I will tell you what I must do: I must take the 
farm into my own hands; you shall look after it for me, and 
I will pay you your wages.”’? Of course, there was no say- 
ing nay—the poor man bowed assent. Presently there 
came a reinforcement of stock, then loads of manure, at 
the proper time seed, and wood from the plantations for 
repairing gates and buildings. The duke rode over fre- 
quently. ‘The man exerted himself, and seemed really quite 
relieved from a load of care by the change. Things speedily 
assumed a new aspect. The crops and stock flourished ; 
fences and outbuildings were put into good order. In two 
or three rent days it was seen by the steward’s books that 
the farm was making its way. The duke on his next visit 
said, ‘‘ Well, John, I think the farm does very well now. 
We will change again: you shall be tenant again, and, as 
you now have your head fairly above water, I hope you will 
be able to keep it there.” The duke rode off at his usual 
rapid rate. The man stood in astonishment; but a happy 
fellow he was, when, on applying to the steward, he found 
that he was actually re-entered as tenant to the farm, just 
as it stood in its restored condition: I will venture to say, 
however, that the duke himself was the happier man of the 
two.— William Howitt. 
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“HOPING AGAINST HOPE.” 


I wap written as far as these very words (Dec. 16, 1865), 
when something called me from my writing, and its subject 
passed from my mind. In the afternoon I was told that a 
young woman had called to see me, and a remarkably nice- 
looking young person, in really handsome and comfortable 
winter garb, presented herself. Tho name she had sent in 
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was strange to me, and so at first sight seemed her face, 
until she smiled, when a gradual light broke in upon me, 
and I recognised features that had once been as familiar to 
me as those which beset and haunt one in a perplexing 
dream. About ten years since, a little girl named Jane 
had been an inmate in a small reformatory in which I was 
at that time interested. She came from one of the large 
pit villages in Durham, and was placed with us by one of 
the county magistrates, under whose notice her: sad case 
had fallen, that she might be rescued from the ill-treatment 
of her mother, a woman of the most abandoned habits, 
who would sometimes turn the poor child into the street, 
and leave her, unless some neighbour took compassion on 
her, to pass the night there. When she came to us, and for 
long afterwards, it was but too evident that she had been 
both beaten and starved : her poor little face and figure were 
thin and elfish in the extreme; her arms dwindled to skin 
and bone; her whole physical and moral being were unde- 
veloped through neglect and dwarfed by ill-usage. Her 
quick, ever restless eyes, and hurried nervous movements, be- 
trayed the presence of continual fear and apprehension ; and 
it was evident that though she seemed to feel the kindness 
she met with, and was coaxing and endearing in her own 
ways, that she was not able to believe in it fully, so many 
and so needless were her little artifices and flatteries, so in- 
genious the webs of deception she was for ever weaving 
about us. Some of these were of a very transparent 
texture, and once in the very midst of her fibs and schemes 
I can remember her weeping, this time real sincere tears, 
because she had not a doll like one which had been given to 
the matron’s baby. Though she was long in the refuge, 
and I think in a certain way rather liked by everybody, 
what between her deceit and her childishness we never 
seemed to make any real way with her; and even after we 
got her placed out in an humble situation, where she might 
have done well, she still seemed “condemned our souls to 
cross.” One day the matron received a hasty summons— 
Jane had fallen down a flight of steps and broken her leg; 
investigation showed however that Jane had not fallen, but 
thrown herself down the steps, contriving to twist and hurt 
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herself just enough to get a holiday from work and a return 
to the refuge! At last she drifted from us altogether. 
Many years after this, when I was visiting the penitentiary, 
@ young woman came up to me with the most ardent de- 
monstrations of attachment; nor could I truly say, even 
upon meeting ground so litle to be desired, that the 
reciprocity was all on one side, the improvement in her 
whole aspect was so marked and unmistakable. Her con- 
duct during the whole time she stayed there was excellent 
in all ways, and on going out she found and kept respect- 
able places. I had lost sight of her for some years; and 
this was Jane, well married in a neighbouring town, and 
come over to Durham to see all her old friends. While we 
were talking of past times, it occurred to me to say,—“ And 
how old are you, Jane?” “ Just twenty-one, ma’am.” A 
commentary, I thought, upon the strange discrepancies of 
human life! A life of struggle and evil lived through, 
before the age at which happier lives are beginning to 
unfold !—Dora Greenwell’s Essays. 


eee (eee 


BILL HORNE AND THE STOLEN LUGGAGE. 


Havine just now mentioned Bill Horne, I will tell you 
something more about him. A member of the Society of 
Friends, having just married, went off with his bride to 
spend the honeymoon in Yorkshire. ‘They did not travel 
by railways at that time, for there were none; and on their 
return they came back through the eastern counties. On 
reaching London, and driving in their own carriage through 
Brick Lane in the dusk of the evening, there was a stoppage. 
Whilst they were thus waiting for other vehicles to move 
on, some one rapped at their carriage door and said, “Sir, 
your portmanteau is gone. The man that stole it has gone 
down that street.” The bridegroom jumped out and went 
in search of the portmanteau (leaving the bride somewhat 
alarmed for her personal safety). He had however to 
abandon the pursuit. The loss of the portmanteau was the 
more annoying, as it contained the bridal apparel which 
would be required on their arrival home, where their rela- 
tives were expected to welcome them. One of my friends 
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called on me that evening at six o’clock, and said, “ Peter 
Bedford, we are in trouble!” “What is the matter?” 
he said. He then repeated that the newly-married couple 
were in embarrassment, and that he had come to see if I 
could help them recover their stolen property. I promised 
my assistance so far as practicable. In making this promise 
I had Bill Horne in my mind; for I had learnt that his 
business was to cut the straps of portmanteaus with a sort 
of weeding hook. We sallied forth and went down Spital- 
fields together. I inquired of a woman where Bill lived. 
She said she could not tell me the name of the place, but 
she could show me where it was. She then took us into 
Wentworth Street, and pointed out the house tous. The 
most disgusting female figure that ever I saw in my life 
filled the doorway. However, I went up to her and said, 
“Ts Bill Horne within?” “No, sir, heis not.” “ Where is 
he? ishe nigh at hand?” “Yes, sir.” ‘ Then let him know 
I want to see him at once on special business; ask him to 
come to my house.” I inquired of the woman if she knew 
me; and she replied, ‘ Oh yes, I know who you are—Mr. 
Bedford.” We then returned to my house, and soon 
afterwards Bill made his appearance. I at once challenged 
him for his reason for stealing a portmanteau from the 
carriage of one of my friends: “Oh, sir, I didn’t do it!” 
I replied, half in earnest, half'in jest, that he should have 
prevented any one from taking such a liberty with a friend 
of mine. ‘But, sir, I did not know it was a friend of 
yours; it was done by another young man.” “ Well,” I 
said, “never mind about who did it; we must have the 
portmanteau and all its contents.” ‘No, sir, you can’t; it’s 
cracked.” He meant that it was broken up; for, as port- 
manteaus can be identified, thieves break them up imme- 
diately. ‘ Well then,” said I, “we must have the contents, 
and they must be here by ten o’clock this evening.” “I 
don’t think it can be done, sir.’ “It must be done.” So 
the bridegroom and Edward Harris waited at my house till 
the evening. By-and-by the bell rang, and some one was 
let in. I went into the room, and there was not only Bill 
Horne but another young man with him. Seeing they had 
come without the missing property, I exclaimed, “ How is 
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it you have not brought these things ?”? “The police won’t 
let us,” they replied; “but you shall have them to-morrow 
morning by eight o’clock. We really can’t bring them to 
night.” Bill then began to enumerate several articles it 
contained, as a watch, silk stockings, etc. In the morning, 
about eight o’clock, Horne brought the things and was 
shown into my parlour. Edward Harris and William 
Tindall were with me. As soon as Bill Horne saw the 
latter, he looked at me and said, “ Oh, sir, is it all right?” 
for his heart failed him, and he thought I had a police 
officer with me. I told him it was all right, he might 
depend upon it. He answered, “ Well, sir, I could trust 
my life in your hand.” Such was the effect of kindness. 
Well, the things were all brought except a few trifles: 
they had been divided amongst several parties, and they 
could not collect all together again. I didn’t give them a 
shilling for their trouble, and don’t know whether they 
expected anything or not. I said nothing about it.— 
William Tallack’s Life of Peter Bedford, a noble and re- 
markable member of the Society of Friends. 


——o——. 


A HOLY NUN IN AN UNHOLY NUNNERY. 


Tue ancient Prioress of Maubuisson was a lady of the 
house of Cleri; she had indeed but little religious instruc- 
tion, and still less religious vocation; but finding herself 
engaged in the sacred obligation of monastic vows, she 
endeavoured conscientiously to discharge her duty by a 
punctual observance of the rules of her house; nor did she 
ever swerve from it, although she stood alone in a monas- 
tery, where her abbess and the whole community dis- 
countenanced all that was good. Discreet, disinterested, 
and conscientious, she used all her efforts to maintain union 
in her distracted community, and to preserve the morals of 
its degraded inhabitants. She saw with deep sorrow that 
the doors of the abbatial side of the house were constantly 
open ; and that the very apartment of their superior was a 
continual place of resort of a profligate court. The cele- 
brated Gabrielle D’Htrées lived with her sister the abbess, 
and both were equally involved in scenes of dissipation too 
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painful to dwell on. Under this apparently remediless evil, 
the good prioress resolved not to remit her efforts, however 
unavailing. Destitute of the religious authority necessary 
to oppose her abbess, destitute of clear light to exhort her 
sisters, she always maintained the most respectable and 
prudent conduct herself, and always kept possession of the 
key of enclosure next the cloister, which she carefully 
locked herself; and by the sincerity of her intentions, and 
the uprightness of her demeanour, she gained over two or 
three of the nuns, who united with her in resisting the tor- 
rent of iniquity. This truly respectable nun was in a slate 
of constant solicitude, because the king, Henry IV., was 
perpetually spending his time in the monastery with all the 
most dissipated young noblemen of his court ; nor did either 
the king, or his retinue, or the abbess, Madame D’Ktrées, 
leave any means untried to allure the community into their 
society and dissipations. For a long while the vigilance of 
the prioress effectually baffled their endeavours. At length, 
—after having for a long while watched for an opportunity 
in vain, and notwithstanding all the vigilance of Madame 
Cleri and her faithful nuns,—the king suddenly arrived with 
a numerous retinue and armed escort, at the hour when he 
was least expected, just after compline, as the nuns were 
retiring from church. He immediately sent one of his court- 
iers, and bid him rush to the gate of the cloister and en- 
deavour to enter by force or artifice before it could be 
closed. The nobleman had reached the gate just as the 
sister Ambrosia, one of the confidential nuns, was shutting 
it; he pushed it open with so much violence as to throw 
her down; then rushing past, he seized the first nun he met 
in the passage, and dragged her by force towards the great 
hall where was the king. ‘The good sister Ambrosia flew to 
inform her what was passing ; on which the prioress, with- 
out a moment’s hesitation, and only accompanied by her - 
two faithful nuns, hastened into the royal hall, where the 
king, surrounded by all the young nobility of his court, was 
banqueting with the abbess and Mademoiselle Gabrielle. 
Without stopping to salute the king, or trembling at the 
armed escort who lined the hall, the prioress peremptorily 
commanded her two companions instantly to seize and carry 
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off the nun, which being done she turned to the astonished 
king, and with an intrepid eye and firm voice thus ad- 
dressed him: “ Do you not blush, sire, to be thus ungrate- 
fully profaning the temples of God, whose arm has so sig- 
nally conducted you through unparalleled difficulties, and 
who only seated you upon the throne that your majesty 
might be the example of the court and the guardian of the 
morals of your nation?” The whole assembly were for an 
instant silent with astonishment; then the king arose, and 
most respectfully reconducting the virtuous nun to the door 
of the enclosure, he immediately withdrew with all his 
riotous companions.—Tour to Alet, by Mary Schimmelpen- 
ninck, vol. ii. 


SSeS 


STEPHEN GRELLET PREACHING IN A POLICE OFFICE. 


Wuart is remarkable in the life of this man is, first, that 
in all places he seems to have exercised so discerning a 
power. All gave in to him, all opposition went down before 
him—emperors, kings, popes, priests, and nuns; and those 
still more difficult characters, we should suppose, prefects 
and commissaries of police. Here is one of these instances 
in which the latter gentlemen found themselves very 
strangely dealt with by the mild wisdom of the nevertheless 
clear-sighted and strong spiritually-minded man. 

“The following morning we returned to St. Hypolite, 
where also, feeling my mind engaged to have a meeting, 
a place was provided. It was thought sufficient to contain 
the people, being a pretty large room; but it seemed as if 
all the inhabitants of the town had turned out. The whole 
house was filled, and a very large number stood in the 
street, in a quiet becoming manner. I had taken my seat 
near the window, a very convenient place to be heard both 
in the house and in the street. For some time I sat under 
great distress of mind, yet at the same time the love of 
God through Christ flowed in my heart towards the people. 
Abiding under it, I felt the Lord’s power to rise over all, 
believing that whatever trial might come upon me He 
would support me even unto death. Then I thought I felt 
His word of command to preach unto the multitude Christ, 
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with His attributes and Divine offices, when, on hearing 
some bustle through the crowd towards the door, Louis 
Majolier, who sat by me, whispered to me, ‘The commis- 
sary of police is coming.’ I so felt the Lord’s power that 
I answered him, ‘Fear not, only be quiet.’ The commis- 
sary then drawing near to me said, ‘Are you the person 
that is going to preach?’ I replied, ‘It may be so, please 
to sit down.’ On which, taking me by the collar of the 
coat, he said, ‘You must follow me to the mayor,’ when I 
answered, ‘I may not detain thee long, please to take a 
seat a little while;”? on which I began to speak to the 
people, as the Lord gave me. He stood amazed, keeping 
hold of me as I spoke, till at last he said, ‘I go and make 
my report,’ and then he retired. I continued preaching to 
the people, who all kept quiet, not moved at all by what 
ee Indeed, on the contrary, when the commissary, on 

is way to the door, passing by some soldiers who were in 
the meeting room, ordered them to go and take me, they 
answered, ‘We cannot disturb a man thus engaged.’ [ 
continued about an hour to speak to the people, as the 
Lord enabled me ; for He was with us, His love and power 
were felt by many, whose spirits were greatly contrited, 
the Divine witness reached their hearts. Having taken my 
seat, and now feeling myself clear, the meeting concluded, 
when I judged it expedient to go immediately to the mayor’s 
office, to see if he wanted anything of me; several persons 
accompanied me. Not finding him there, I was proceeding 
to his house, when I met the commissary, who began to 
threaten me with imprisonment and with heavy fines upon 
those who were at the meeting. We went together with 
him to the mayor’s house; he not being then at home, we 
waited a considerable time for his return. In the mean- 
while many people, out of concern for me, others from 
curiosity, were gathered about to see the end of this. At 
last, when the mayor returned the commissary went to him 
to make his own representation, which prepossessed him 
against us, so that when we came in, seeing me with my 
hat on, he put ona pretty angry countenance; but I, ina 
mild respectful manner, gave “hit some of my reasons for 
appearing covered, I had hardly given my explanation, 
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when with a placid countenance he said, ‘I know something 
of the Society of Friends and their manners.’ Then, 
making me sit by him, in presence of the people now col- 
lected, he inquired into the object of my present engage- 
ments, which led to the unfolding of the religious principles 
of our Society, and various Christian testimonies; after 
which, in presence of all, he read audibly the translation in 
French of my certificates, and heard my account of the care 
extended by our Society towards their ministers when thus 
going abroad as ambassadors for Christ. He said after 
that, ‘I am sorry you have been disturbed; had I been 
here it would not have been so. If you wish to have 
any more meetings I shall have care taken that every 
arrangement be made, and nobody will disturb you.’ I 
accepted his civility, and we parted; his heart was open 
towards me. I left with him several books, in French, on 
religious subjects, which he kindly accepted; and the next 
day, on my way to Quissac, another town, a messenger, 
sent by his wife, overtook me, requesting that if I could 
spare some more of our books for some of their friends it 
would oblige her. Among the books I gave were Penn’s 
‘Rise and Progress of Friends,’ his ‘ Maxims,’ ‘ No Cross, 
No Crown,’ and some tracts I had printed at Nismes; 
among others the short account of our principles and 
Christian testimonies, etc. The name of the mayor is 
Laperouse.”’ 

This is one of those incidents of which there are many in 
the volumes, which place them more closely by the side of 
George Fox’s journal than almost any other similar books 
with which we are acquainted.—Seebohm’s Life of Grellet. 


SS 


STEPHEN GRELLET PREACHING TO CARDINAL CONSALVI 
AND POPE PIUS VII. 


Tux cardinal came down, and said the pope would see 
me at twelve o’clock. He knew that the courier by which 
I had taken my seat for Florence was to start at one 
o’clock ; “ but,” said he, ‘‘ take no thought about that, the 
courier shall not go till you are ready ;”’ he also said that 
Capacini would be here in time to wait on me upstairs, 
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and that he had provided one of his friends, approved by the 
pope, who would, if necessary, serve as interpreter, and 
moreover be a witness to correct any misrepresentation that 
envious spirits might attempt to make. I returned to the 
palace at the time designated ; L’ Abbé Capacini was waiting 
for me; we went upstairs, through several apartments, in 
which were the military body-guard, for the popes are as 
kings of Rome both earthly princes and heads of the 
church. Thence we entered into the private apartments; 
the hangings about the windows, coverings of the chairs, 
etc., were all of brown worsted, or silk of the same colour, 
all very plain. In a large parlour were several priests, 
among these the one provided by Consalvi to go in with me 
to the pope. One dressed like a cardinal, but who is 
the pope’s valet-de-chambre, opened the door of his 
cabinet, and said in Italian, “he Quaker has come ;” 
when the pope said, “Let him come in,” on which the 
priest who was to act as interpreter led me in, no one else 
being present ; as I was entering the door, some one behind 
me gently but quickly took off my hat, and before I could 
look for it the door was quietly closed upon us three. The 
pope is an old man, very thin, of a mild and serious count- 
enance. ‘The whole of his apartment is very plain. He 
was sitting before a table; his dress was a long robe of 
fine white worsted, and a small cap of the same (the 
cardinals have it red); he had a few papers and books 
before him; he rose from his seat when I came in, but as 
he is but feeble he soon sat down again. He had read my 
reports to the cardinal respecting many of the visits I had 
made in Rome to prisons, etc.; he entered feelingly on 
some of these subjects, and intends to see that the treat- 
ment of prisoners and of the poor boys in the house of 
correction, and various other subjects that I have men- 
tioned, should be attended to, so that Christian tenderness 
and care be exercised ; means, as he said, more like to suc- 
ceed to promote reform among them than harsh treatment. 
He reprobates the conduct of their missionaries in Greece; 
also the burning of the Holy Scriptures by the priests and 
bishops in several places; he acknowledges, like Consalyvi, 
that it militates much against the promotion of true Christi- 
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anity, and is more likely further to darken the minds of the 
mass of the people than to enlighten them. On the subject 
of the Inquisition he said he was pleased I had seen for 
myself what great changes had been brought about in 
Rome, in this respect; that it was a long time before he 
could have it effected; that he has made many efforts to 
have similar alterations introduced into Spain and Portugal ; 
had succeeded in part to have the Inquisition in those 
nations conducted with less rigour, but was far from having 
yet obtained his wishes. ‘“ Men,’ he said, “think that a 
pope has plenitude of power in his hands; but they are 
much mistaken, my hands are greatly tied in many 
things;” he however expressed his hope that the time 
was not far distant when Inquisitions everywhere will be 
totally done away. He assented to the sentiment that God 
alone has a right to control the conscience of man, and that 
the weapons of a Christian should not be carnal but 
spiritual. The fruits of the Spirit being described, he said 
that to produce such, and for the same end, should spiritual 
weapons be used. I represented to him what I had beheld 
in many places, in Europe and the West Indies, of the 
depravity and vices of many priests and monks, what a 
reproach they are to Christianity, and what corruption they 
are the means of spreading widely over the mass of the 
people. J then stated what is the sacred office of a 
minister of the Lord Jesus Christ, a priest of God; what 
the qualifications for that office should be, and who alone 
can bestow them. As I was speaking on these and other 
subjects connected therewith, the pope said several times, 
on looking at the priest present, “These things are true ;”’ 
and the priest’s answer was, ‘‘ They are so.” Other sub- 
jects were treated upon, as the kingdom of God, the 
government of Christ in His church, to whom alone the 
rule and dominion belong; that He is the only door, the 
only Saviour, and that those who attempt to enter in by any 
other door but Him are accounted as thieves and robbers. 
Finally, as I felt the love of Christ flowing in my heart 
towards him, I particularly addressed him ; I alluded to the 
various sufferings he underwent from the hands of Napoleon, 
the deliverance granted him from the Lord; and queried 
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whether his days were not lengthened out to enable him to 
glorify God and exalt the name of the Lord our Redeemer, 
Jesus Christ, as the only Head of the church, the only 
Saviour, to whom alone every knee is to bow and every 
tongue is to confess; that such a confession from him, in 
his old age, would do more towards the advancement of 
Christ’s kingdom and the promotion of His glory than the 
authority of all the popes, his predecessors, was ever able 
to do; moreover, that thereby his sun, now near setting, 
would go down with brightness, and his portion in eternity 
would be with the sanctified ones, in the joys of His salva- 
tion. The pope, whilst I thus addressed him, kept his head 
inclined and appeared tender; then rising from his seat, in 
a kind and respectful manner he expressed a desire that 
“the Lord would bless and protect me wherever I go,” on 
which I left him. 

On returning to the other apartment, my hat was given 
me, and excuses were made for having taken it away, 
stating that as this is done when our Friends appear before 
the king in England they thought they could not do other- 
wise on the present occasion. ‘They also said: ‘‘The pope 
must have been much pleased with your visit, for we have 
never known him give one-half so much time to anybody in 
a private audience, nor conversing with them as he has done 
with you.” My soul magnifies the Lord, my strength and 
my help. The work is His, and the glory also! May He 
bless the work of His own hands! 

The priest who was with me before the pope was very 
tender, and has now taken leave of me in great affection, 
Consalvi met me as I came down from the pope’s apart- 
ment. He renewed the expression of his desire to serve 
me whenever he can; and in Christian love we took a 
solemn farewell of one another. 

I came to my inn to prepare for my journey; it was a 
considerable time after the hour at which the courier 
usually sets off; but when I came to the post-house I met 
one of the attendants of the cardinal, who told me that the 
courier had orders to wait for me, that therefore I need ° 
not hurry myself. I was, however, ready to go,.—See- 
bohm’s Life of Grellet. 
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PARDONING KINDNESS. 


Towarps the end of last century, during the war with 
France, the late Rev. Mr. Griffin, of Portsea, received a 
letter from a friend in London, mentioning that two young 
men of a highly respectable family, offended at some re- 
straint imposed on them by their parents, had left their 
father’s house with the determination to go to sea; that it 
was likely they would be found at the rendezvous at Ports- 
mouth, and requesting him to inquire about them and if 
possible persuade them to return. He soon found they 
were there, though they assumed a false name. Having 
prevailed on them to call upon him, he expostulated with 
them on their conduct, representing to them in as strong 
colours as he could the distress they had inflicted on their 
parents, and particularly that their affectionate mother was 
in a state of the deepest anguish. He succeeded in per- 
suading the youngest to return under his paternal roof, 
When he seemed somewhat softened by Mr. Griffin’s ex- 
postulations he said, “ Well, I think I will go home again.” 
His brother, with a most determined air, looked on him 
with a scowl of indignation and contempt, telling him he 
was a poor milk-sop, and adding that he might do as he 
pleased, but for his part he was determined to go to sea, 
and after the manner he had been treated he would never 
return to his father’s house. 

When Mr. Griffin found he could make no impression 
upon him the last thing he said to him before he left him 
was, “ Well, young man, remember one thing: your sin will 
one day find you out.” The younger son returned to his 
father, and the elder went aboard a man-of-war. 

Several years passed, and Mr. Griffin had almost forgotten 
the occurrence, when, one sabbath morning, a ship of war 
came into the roads, and a message was sent to him to come 
and see a young man who was sentenced todeath. As soon 
as his other engagements permitted him he went aboard, 
and found this bold and resolute young man lying in irons, 
while he was condemned to be executed during the following 
week. On Mr. Griffin’s inquiring what was the cause that 
had brought him into such distressing and disgraceful cir- 
cumstances, he was informed that he had struck one of the 
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officers—an act of insubordination which could not be 
passed over without all discipline being destroyed. At his 
trial, every advantage was given him to plead some pallia- 
tion at least of his offence, as the officers saw he was quite 
a superior young man and one born to better prospects. 
He was asked if he was drunk: “No!” Had he not drunk 
anything that day ? (as they were anxious to mitigate the 
punishment, if it could be done consistently with the disci- 
pline of the ship) he replied, “ No!” In short, it was 
found necessary to condemn him to death. Some of the 
officers remarked to Mr. Griffin, ‘‘ We see he is a superior 
young man, of a very high spirit ; he would have made a 
capital officer, but one guilty of such insubordination cannot 
be allowed to escape.” 

Mr. Griffin conversed with the prisoner. He still main- 
tained his high bearing, would make no apology, and 
seemed determined (as the phrase is) to die game. Mr. 
Griffin immediately came ashore, and got an application 
forwarded without delay to the Admiralty, stating all the 
circumstances of the case. In short, through the instrument- 
ality of the gentleman who was then member of parliament 
for Portsmouth, he procured a pardon just in time to save 
the young man’s life. 

All the preparations were made for having the sentence 
executed, when the pardon was communicated to him. 
“ Here,” said Mr. Griffin, “ we saw the effect of unexpected 
kindness. ‘That heart which nothing could subdue, 
which even the terrors of a violent and ignominious death 
seemed incapable of appalling, was completely melted when 
a pardon was announced to him. It was too much for his 
feelings. He fell before it, and burst into tears.” 

When the circumstances of the case were known, having 
obtained his discharge, he returned to the bosom of his 
father’s family ; and afterwards he was transformed into a 
young gentleman, was engaged in business, and held a 
respectable station in society. 

The use which Mr. Griffin made of this interesting story, 
in preaching, was this:—We have here a specimen of the 
melting effects of kindness. It accomplished what stern 
law, and the mere dread of punishment, nay of an igno- 
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minious death, never could. Such is the effect which the 
grace manifested in the gospel is eminently fitted to produce. 
Many who have set at nought all the thunders of mount 
Sinai have been effectually subdued by the still small voice 
from mount Calvary. It is the precious proclamation of 
pardon through Jesus Christ that wins the sinner’s heart, 
that brings down every high thought and lofty imagination, 
and bringing him to the cibent: of faith makes him bow 
to the sceptre of the Prince of Peace.—Life of John Griffin, 
an eminent Congregational minister of Portsmouth. 


—o—— 


THE EMPEROR ALEXANDER. 


Wuitz at Brussels I heard an interesting circumstance 
respecting the Emperor Alexander when he was in that 
place. He had taken a walk through the streets alone, in 
plain garments, so that his rank was not observable by his 
dress. A heavy rain came on, which induced him to look 
for shelter. A tailor’s shop being near, he went in, and 
entering into conversation with him, inquired about his 
family and how he succeeded in business. The tailor, by 
his answers, manifested that he was a pious and conscientious 
man, but under pecuniary embarrassment, not being able 
to pay the rent of his house and shop. Alexander left him 
without making himself known; but, to the great surprise 
of the tailor, a few days after a person came to him, and 
handed him the title-deed of the house he lived in, made 
out indue form to him. It was not till some time after that 
he found that his benefactor was the Emperor of Russia 
and the same unknown person who had taken shelter in his 
shop.—Life of Grellet. 


aes: () acme 


THE BUSYBODY WELL MET. 


A certain woman once called upon her minister to tell 
him how much her mind had been hurt. Her pastor re- 
ceived her with all tenderness, and inquired into the cause 
of her distress. She went on to say, “She could assure 
him that her mind was very much hurt indeed, but she did 
not know how to tell him.” The minister, judging it must be 
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something serious, urged her to be explicit upon the subject 
of her distress. At last she said, “‘ It is the length of your 
bands, sir, when in the pulpit.” ‘ Oh!” said the minister, 
“the length of my bands is it that so distresses you! I 
will take care that that shall be a source of distress to you 
no more.” So fetching his bands he said, “ Here is a pair 
of scissors, cut them to your wish.” After she had done 
this she thanked him, and professed to feel her mind re- 
lieved. ‘ Well, my friend,” said the minister, “I may tell 
you that my mind has also been very much hurt, perhaps 
even more than yours.” ‘Oh, sir, E am sorry for that: 
what, sir, has hurt your mind so?” He replied, “ It is the 
length of your tongue. And now, as one good turn deserves 
another, you will allow as much to be cut off as will reduce 
it to about its proper length.” It need not be remarked 
that she was speechless, and it is hoped learnt an important 
lesson with respect to that unruly member. 


——_)—— 


DOMESTIOLIFE.—BENJAMINPARSONS BY THE FIRESIDE. 


On another occasion, on the text, “‘ whom to know is life 
eternal, and Jesus Christ, whom Thou hast sent,’’ there 
were several preliminary remarks which led to the question- 
ing one of the children, “ What do you mean by scientific 
knowledge?”? The child replied, “ When we know a thing 
just as it is, that is scientific knowledge.” 

Mr. Parsons. “ Well, now tell me some instance in which 
things are not known as they are.” 

Richard. “Ignorant people think the sun moves round the 
earth ; scientific knowledge shows that the earth maves 
round the sun.” 

Mr. Parsons. “ Yes; that is, science shows us the truth, 
by showing us the thing just as it is. Well, now we are 
talking about God—can we know Him just as He is?” 

Here there was no reply. 

Mr. Parsons. ‘When you, Richard, and Melly, and Anna 
have seen St. Paul’s, in London, and recollected that it was 
built by Sir Christopher Wren, what did you think of him ? 
What do you think of him now? Of course, you think he 
was a very clever man; a man who can build a great fine 
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noble church must be a very clever man. You never saw 
Sir Christopher Wren, Richard?” “No, father.” “You 
don’t want to see him, to know he was a very clever man; it 
is quite enough to see what he does. People’s faces deceive 
us; but their works are an index to their minds. We know 
Sir Isaac Newton by his works ; we know John Milton by 
his works; and so we do not want to see God in order to 
know Him; for we can see Him in His three books, of 
Creation, Providence, and the Holy Scriptures.” But we 
could crowd our pages with these fireside sermons. He 
never selected an illustration from the fields of fancy, but 
he made it subserve some useful purpose; and he never 
directed his mind to any useful thought or illustration, but 
he called in the aid of some fancy to rivet it on the mind; 
he never cared about the ideal unless he could make it 
actual also. He always delighted to remind you, at the risk 
of shocking many of your esthetic impressions, that the 
Greeks, when they used the word poetry, signified by 
ITovéw, to manufacture—that was their first idea of composi- 
tion and creation in the imaginative sense. Hence he used 
fancies as threads to bind together useful ideas, and to 
embody practical suggestions to the mind.—Pawton Hood’s 
“ Harnest Minister,” the life of Rev. Benjanun Parsons. 
comes () 
DOMESTIC LIFE.—BENJAMIN PARSONS’ “STIR UP 
THE FIRE.” 

We must utterly despair of being able to present any 
graphic picture of the fireside where with him we have so 
frequently worshipped. But let the reader try to conceive 
the pleasant domestic scene. The husband and father at 
perfect ease in his arm-chair: the wife, the children, the 
servants, and any occasional visitors, each with a Bible, sit- 
ting in a large and happy circle—every one reading a verse. 
This morning we are reading in Timothy, the second epistle, 
the first chapter. We have read to the sixth verse, when 
his voice interrupts the reading—“ What is Timothy re- 
minded by Paul that he is to do, Ben ?”’ (the youngest boy) 
“To stir up the gift that isin him.” “What Greek word 
have we, Melly, for that ‘stir up’?”  Avalwmupeiv.” 
‘There are three words there, Richard; what are they?” 
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“?Ayd, signifying ‘up;’ Cw, signifying ‘life ;’ and zip, 
signifying ‘fire.’”? “So that you see they mean literally, 
‘ give life to the fire,’ or ‘stir up the fire.’ What a forcible 
word! we have no single word in our language that can 
express it.” Even while we were reading the fire became 
dull. It was too good and apt an illustration to be allowed 
to slip; and he pointed to it. ‘See,’ he said, ‘ this fire 
needs the poker ; if we do not take the poker and stir, it 
would quickly go out. Although there are all the materials 
for a good fire there I must stir the fire to make it burn 
brightly, and I must take care how I stir it. Mental ma- 
terials are not only necessary, but activity, to give them life 
and ventilation. We all have gifts and fires within us ; 
but they all need stirring, or they will never burn. Little 
heathen boys have minds; little beggar boys have minds ; 
but they have no friends to help them to stir them, and 
cannot themselves do it. Anna, what gift does God bestow 
on His people?” “The gift of the Holy Ghost.” ‘Yes; 
God giveth His Holy Spirit to them that ask and seek Him. 
There is a text which says, ‘the spirit of the prophets 
is subject to the prophets.’ God’s gift does not move and 
propel us as that steam carriage is moved by the fire and 
the steam, without our knowing anything about it. We 
can resist God’s gift. We can quench God’s gift. If 
Christians are cold it is because they do not stir up the 
gift that is in them. If preachers are cold it is because 
they do not stir up the fire in them. God answers by fire 
to His people; and if we cannot impart fire to others it is a 
proof that we have not stirred up our own fire. Don’t 
forget you all have a fire in you, but it will only burn as you 
stir it.”’—Pazxton Hood’s “ Harnest Minister.” 


———() ——— 


THE STORY OF THE LITTLE SISTERS OF THE POOR— 
A CHAPTER IN THE ROMANCE OF BENEVOLENCE. 


A g@Lance at the map of Brittany will show how beset 
with danger must be its stormy coast, especially that part 
of it on which stands the little fishing town of St. Servan. 
An arm of the sea only separates St. Servan trom St. Malo, 
and twice a day, during low tide, the inhabitants of the two 
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villages can cross over on foot. The population of this 
rocky coast depends for its livelihood on the fishing trade ; 
and to the often fatal fury and treachery of the sea on 
which these hardy Bretons ply their dangerous business 
must be attributed the crowds of widows and fatherless 
ehildren who haunt the towns and churches of Brittany, 
trusting for subsistence to the alms of the charitable. 
Mendicity has thus become the métier of the aged in this 
district of France, who naturally succumb to all the vices 
engendered by such a mode of life. 

The physical and spiritual condition of the older members 
of his flock had long occupied the thoughts of the good priest 
of St. Servan, Pére le Pailleur. Entirely destitute however 
of means, he could only wait with patience till God should 
inspire him with some plan for the amelioration of their state. 
Abounding in judgment as well as in piety, the good father 
carefully observed the dispositions and needs of his parish- 
ioners. Perceiving that the absence of an object in life was 
blighting the happiness of Marie Augustine, an ouvriere 
of his congregation, aged eighteen, he bethought himself 
whether he could not turn to account the surplus energies 
of this girl, so as to further his favourite object. His first 
step was to bring about an acquaintance between Marie 
Augustine and Marie Thérése, an orphan girl of fifteen 
years of age, also without family ties. This acquaintance 
quickly ripened into friendship ; and many an hour these 
pious children spent together, walking on the seashore 
after work hours were over, or on Sundays and fete days 
seated for whole afternoons in a rocky cavern, their 
favourite resort, planning how they could make their forlorn 
young lives avail for the comfort of some needy fellow- 
creature. The Abbé le Pailleur had provided the girls with 
a little paper of rules for daily life, which they studied 
together in their evening walks. Possibly some suggestive 
words in this little MS., added to the scenes of misery 
which daily surrounded them, first induced them to regard 
their aged neighbours with especial interest and compassion. 
But mixed with these hints was a warning not to be 
officious, nor to meddle unnecessarily in the affairs of others. 
Indeed, the Abbé’s system was to deter his young parish- 
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ioners from rashly undertaking what they might have 
neither the willnor the power to accomplish. He knew how 
much the success of his plan depended on its being wisely 
begun. For nearly two years he tried and observed the 
powers of the two girls, before speaking openly to them. 
He proposed different duties ; he imposed on them tasks 
full of difficulty and discouragement; in fact he severely 
tried their patience and sincerity, before commending to 
their care and attention even one old blind woman in the 
place. The children gladly undertook to alleviate in every 
way possible the poor old creature’s affliction. They worked 
over hours, and spent their savings on little luxuries for her ; 
every Sunday one or other of them led her tenderly to and 
from mass. 

Marie Thérése lodged with an old woman of sixty years 
of age, by name Fauchon Aubert. Fauchon was an old 
maid, prim and neat in the extreme, and like most old 
maids who have lived alone, averse to being disturbed in 
her accustomed habits. She had some means of her own, 
and her little lodging next the roof was comfortably though 
simply furnished. With her resided a middle-aged woman, 
who had formerly been in service, but who, having saved 
six hundred francs, preferred living with her friend and 
eking out her means by daily work. Jeanne Jugan’s name 
is now known and honoured throughout France, but nothing 
could be more retired and unpretending than the simple 
ménage of these two spinsters, who only admitted the young 
orphan Marie Thérése to a tiny attic in their lodging 
because her lonely position claimed their compassion. They 
little knew to what their kindly hospitality would lead. In 
the naive words of the little French pamphlet before me, 
“ Marie Thérese ne vint pas seule ; elle amend avec elle Notre 
Seigneur.’ Marie Thérése and Marie Augustine, who spent 
all her spare time with her friend, so infected the two 
elderly women with their youthful enthusiasm in their work 
of love that Jeanne Jugan embraced with ardour the métier 
they had adopted; and the three women quietly and with- 
out ostentation formed, with the concurrence of the Abbé, 
a little society for comforting and benefiting their neigh- 
bours, especially the aged among them. They made some 
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simple vows and rules to facilitate their work. So little 
however did they wish to publish their undertaking, that 
even Fauchon, thinking herself too old to make any vow, 
was not fully taken into their confidence. But this excellent 
little woman, with rare discretion and reserve, was content 
and eager to forward by every means in her power those 
views of whose scope she was kept in ignorance. On the 
fete day of St. Thérése, 1840, Fauchon Aubert welcomed to 
her one spare room the blind old woman, for so many 
months the daily charge of the devoted young girls, who 
now carried her in their arms to her new and peaceful home. 
Room was soon found in the attic for a second old woman. 
The little household formed a happy picture—the prim 
active little Fauchon presiding, Jeanne Jugan spinning, 
while the two young Maries, who pursued their daily sewing 
in Fauchon’s mansarde, only left their work-table to look 
after the comfort of their infirm protégées. Their spare time 
was spent in cheering the poor old souls with pious words 
and prayers and dutiful devotion. A third old woman was 
brought to this hospitable roof to die, but remained cured, 
to devote the rest of her life to the service of God’s poor. 
With this increased assistance, the little council in the 
garret decided that more work must be undertaken. By 
the advice of Abbé le Pailleur, the compliant Fauchon was 
induced to exchange her favourite little lodging for the 
capacious but somewhat dreary rez-de-chaussée of what 
had once been a tavern. This accommodated twelve beds, 
which were soon occupied by twelve invalids. Our energetic 
little society now found that to tend properly these twelve 
old people, to wash and dress them, clean their wounds, 
cook, and do the house work, besides attending to their re- 
ligious instruction and consolation, afforded full work for 
four sisters. No time was left for gaining money towards 
their support; and what their aged inmates could them- 
_ selves do was but little. These therefore necessarily had 
recourse to their accustomed trade of begging, while the 
sisters so economised their gains as to support the little 
community. But the shame that these degraded old people 
did not feel for themselves their guardians did for them ; 
and they also found the impossibility of reclaiming them from 
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their bad habits, as long as their daily strolls in search of 
alms took them among their former haunts and associates. 
Abbé le Pailleur suggested that what was humiliating for 
them would be a noble work for the sisters ; that to become 
beggars, as well as servants, for the glory of God and the 
good of His poor, would sanctify their mendicity. The 
brave independent old servant, Jeanne Jugan, at once sum- 
moned the moral courage to present herself, basket in hand, 
at all the houses whose inhabitants were known to be chari- 
tably disposed: all broken food and scraps she gratefully 
received. ‘Till very lately the spirited old woman pursued 
her vocation, and was the quéteuse par excellence, though 
all the sisterhood have adopted the duties first assumed by 
Jeanne Jugan, or, as she is called, Marie de la Croix. Too 
old now to take an active part in the sisters’ duties, she 
lives at Bécherel, where she spends her time in prayer 
for her beloved society, and in thanksgiving for its suc- 
cess. As Mere Générale she continues to watch its pro- 
gress with affectionate interest. ‘The new system answered 
better than the old. Those who disapproved of indis- 
criminate giving, and many who grudged alms to the old 
beggars, ees bestowed on these wise little nuns any 
scraps of food, old clothes, or broken crockery they 
possessed, often adding a few liards or sous. ‘The sisters’ 
stock of linen had always been scanty; and when, over- 
whelmed by applications from other quarters, the Bureau de 
Bienfaisance withdrew from them the small allowance it had 
hitherto granted, their distress was extreme. They erected 
a temporary altar, which a neighbour, a kindly gendarme, 
touched by the devotion he witnessed, decorated with care 
and skill. The sisters displayed in front of this altar their 
slender stock of linen, viz. five or six worn old shirts; they 
had no sheets whatever. The passers-by, struck with com- 
passion, hastened to bring what help they could; even poor 
domestie servants bestowed their rings or necklaces, their 
only superfluous possessions, to buy linen for the sufferers. 
highteen months had now passed since this holy work had its 
first beginning, and as yet no fifth sister had been found to 
join the society. The Little Sisters had met with much op- 
position and ridicule. Every argument was employed to bring 
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discredit on their undertaking. It had been unconscientious 
to begin building a tower, without sitting down first and 
counting the cost, and whether they would have sufficient to 
finish it. There was work enough to be done in the old-estab- 
lished religious orders, without founding new, according to 
the fancy of novices. Without some experienced superior 
how could discipline be maintained and religious instruction 
administered? The Little Sisters could not appear in the 
streets without being pointed at and taunted. Those of their 
old friends and companions who did not avoid them from 
scorn did so from fear of public opinion. Only one of the 
four sisters, Marie Augustine, had relations living; and her 
youngest sister, now Superior in the institution at Rennes, 
said on meeting her, “ Go, go. Don’t speak. I am ashamed 
of you and your basket!’ The present Superior of a large 
house in Paris, Sceur Marie Louise, was, it is true, filled 
with admiration of this brave little company of women; 
but her desire tojoin it vanished on witnessing the depths 
of humiliation to which the sisters accustomed themselves, 
and she exclaimed in her prayers, “‘ No, my God, no. It is 
not possible! It is too much to ask of me!” La Scour 
Felicité, who has lately died the blessed death of a sister of 
God’s poor at Angers, ardently desired to become a 
religteuse, but involuntarily ejaculated, when addressing her 
prayers to St. Joseph, “ mais non pas chez les Petites Sceurs !”’ 
The four coadjutors who at the end of several years joined 
the society were induced to do so by what is called accident. 
One merely came as a hireling in a press of work ; she, and 
a friend of one of the old people who called to see her aged 
relative, were so impressed by the blessed peace, and gaiety 
even, of these good sisters that they besought leave to aid 
in the work. On another occasion, two young sewing girls 
who happened to be out of employment benevolently 
offered their services towards setting in good order the 
stock of linen and clothing belonging to the institution. 
They spent some days in this labour, and parted from their 
kind hostesses with tears. In a short time they returned to 
offer, not their temporary services, but the devotion of their 
lives to God’s people. But while the number of sisters in- 
creased but slowly, that of the old and infirm grew rapidly. 
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discredit on their undertaking. It had been unconscientious 
to begin building a tower, without sitting down first and 
counting the cost, and whether they would have sufficient to 
finish it. There was work enough to be done in the old-estab- 
lished religious orders, without founding new, according to 
the fancy of novices. Without some experienced superior 
how could discipline be maintained and religious instruction 
administered? The Little Sisters could not appear in the 
streets without being pointed at and taunted. Those of their 
old friends and companions who did not avoid them from 
scorn did so from fear of public opinion. Only one of the 
four sisters, Marie Augustine, had relations living; and her 
youngest sister, now Superior in the institution at Rennes, 
said on meeting her, “‘ Go, go. Don’t speak. I am ashamed 
of you and your basket !’? The present Superior of a large 
house in Paris, Sceur Marie Louise, was, it is true, filled 
with admiration of this brave little company of women; 
but her desire tojoin it vanished on witnessing the depths 
of humiliation to which the sisters accustomed themselves, 
and she exclaimed in her prayers, “ No, my God, no. It ts 
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In 1842, the rez-de-chaussée being full, the sisters bought 
a large house. It is true they had not money to pay for it ; 
but the good Abbé sold even his gold watch and silver cross 
towards defraying the expenses; Jeanne Jugan gave the 
remains of her hard-earned savings; Fauchon all her little 
property; and the sisters added the few francs they had been 
able to economise out of their funds. They trusted for the 
rest to Providence, who did not fail them, for at the end of 
the year the debt of twenty-two thousand francs was paid. 
The sisterhood now assumed a decided position: now its 
members first received its name of Petites Scewrs; their 
good Abbé developed and arranged with precision the vows 
and rules to be observed, and imposed on the society a 
special one of hospitality, to be strictly regarded wherever 
the Little Sisters should settle. Their first efforts, made 
when they appeared to be blindfolded and fettered, were 
now rewarded. They saw their way clearly along the road 
they had chosen. At the end of eighteen months the new 
house was filled with fifty old people. Their wants were 
supplied solely by la quéte ; broken meat and scraps at no 
time entirely failed, and I need not say the old people 
were the last to be allowed to feel any need. ‘The sisters 
indeed often found that scraps of scraps only just sufficed 
to support them; but where love reigns common need 
forms an additional bond, and never were these good sisters 
more united than.in the seasons in which they were thus 
hard pressed. Faithful to their vow of hospitality, the 
sisters, who had already given up their room and were 
sleeping on straw spread nightly in the passages, deter- 
mined on extending their sphere, for more candidates for ad- 
mission offered than the house could accommodate. Though 
they possessed a piece of ground, ten sous was all the 
money they had left; but the pious hands which had go 
long performed every other task for the aged did not shrink 
from handling the trowel and using the spade. These 
brave women set to work with all their might and 
main to level the ground, to lay the foundations, and 
to accumulate materials. Their pious audacity, as it is 
called by their historian, Monsieur Léon Aubineau, was re- 
warded. The pious workmen of St. Servan, inspired with 
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admiration and sympathy, offered their services ; the addi- 
tional house was completed without cost to the sisters. 
Other helps began to pour in. One of the sisters’ aged 
charges had a relation in Jersey, who, hearing of the poverty 
of this old woman, came himself to St. Servan to offer aid. 
Delighted and impressed with the comfort of the refuge the 
poor old soul had meanwhile found, he returned to Jersey full 
of gratitude to the sisters, which he thenceforth showed by 
sending a regular subscription to the institution, to which 
he ultimately left a legacy of seven thousand francs. 
Jeanne Jugan became about this time the happy recipient 
of three thousand francs, adjudged by the Academy as a 
pria de vertu. With funds, work and workers increased. 
The Little Sisters’ undertaking, now fairly started at St. 
Servan, was to commence afresh elsewhere. With their 
means, the views of the sisters extended; and they now 
contemplated an establishment at Tours, eighty leagues 
from St. Servan. The institution at Tours took root with 
more difficulty, more labour and sorrow was expended on it, 
and it flourished more slowly than any other. For five 
bitter cold winter months three sisters tended, without as- 
sistance, sixteen or eighteen old people. Sufficiently hard 
they found it, amidst loneliness and poverty, not only to 
supply the physical needs of their charges, but also to create 
and maintain the atmosphere of cheerfulness, nay gaiety, 
enjoined by their rules. Sceur Felicité sunk into her grave 
after two years of this severe trial, and Mére Marie Louise, 
the present Superior of the house in the Faubourg St. 
Jacques at Paris, will never recover the health she then lost. 
But she does not grudge the strength which lasted as long 
as it was absolutely required for her work. The courage of 
the sisters never failed. Every morning they were to be 
seen, trotting about the town, carrying their large tin buckets, 
divided into compartments, destined to receive the scraps of 
meat and vegetables and remains of soup which charitable 
menageres might bestow. One great resource was the coffee- 
grounds, which no cafétier has the heart to refuse the sisters 
for the breakfast of their old men and women. Some took 
care that these grounds should retain a certain amount of 
essence and aroma ; some added a little milk. This, with 
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has been talked of in the ateliers but their virtue, their 
devotion, and their wants. And this admiration is not 
barren ; much good results from it, more than we -can 
estimate.” Can one imagine a greater tribute of praise, 
more satisfactory comment on the incidental good worked 
by the Little Sisters? The sight of their devotion worked 
miracles; not less the air of gaiety which so especially 
characterises their order. The Garde Nationale of the tenth 
legion begged for aid in opening an asylum for the aged 
of the tenth arrondissement of Paris. The legion offered 
fourteen thousand francs towards the expenses of such an 
establishment, if a right was reserved to each company 
of the legion to dispose of two beds on payment of an 
additional sum of eighty or a hundred francs for each 
patient. This offer was accepted, and a house taken in the 
Rue du Regard. Two Little Sisters, with the assistance of a 
benevolent officer of the Garde Nationale, with difficulty 
cleaned and arranged the house before the arrival of the 
invalids, By the month of June, when the archbishop conse- 
crated the chapel, the house was furnished, and full of pen- 
sionnaires. The legion of the Garde Nationale and many of 
the first functionaries of the state took part in this fete. A 
short time after this, the Little Sisters received a challenge 
from the municipal authorities at Laval to enable them to 
employ to the best possible advantage a legacy, consisting 
of gardens, of a house and meadow. This legacy had 
been left to the administration of Laval, on condition that 
the town should establish an asylum for the aged poor. 
Finding their funds did not suffice for the expenses they 
were incurring, the authorities appealed to those sisters, 
who alone, as they said, “know how to do much with 
nothing, and to found hospitals without money. They seem 
to find no difficulty insuperable; apparently they possess 
some secret.’ ‘They do indeed possess a secret—a secret at 
least so far, that it is we fear known to few; but unlike 
other secrets, it is one all can know if it be their wish— 
love to God and man, and faith which can move mountains. 
The Little Sisters willingly entertained the proposal from 
Laval, on their invariable condition of reserving their inde- 
pendence or rather that of their Order. The hospital at 
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Laval is now a flourishing one. The entire number of Little 
Sisters in England, France, and Scotland, now exceeds a 
thousand. More than eight thousand old people and incur- 
able invalids are taken care of and supported by them. The 
same characteristics are observable in the Little Sisters’ 
houses which surround us now in 1866 as prevailed in their 
establishments in the early days: the same simplicity and 
good sense, the same unselfishness and rigid economy—this 
last indeed can never alter, for as funds increase they are 
applied to extending the sisters’ sphere of usefulness, in- 
stead of being devoted to existing houses, provided the old 
people in these are duly tended and supported. “Give us 
each day our daily bread” is the prayer of the Petites Scewrs 
literally where the day’s comfort actually depends on the 
success of each morning’s quéte. Too often, comforts we 
are accustomed to consider absolute necessaries for old folk 
and delicate women are wanting in the Petites Scewrs’ 
houses. Not only are beds, mattresses, and sheets too few 
for the number of invalids, but furniture is frequently absent. 
The old men and women indeed have each a chair; but so 
seldom, in even the oldest established houses, are extra 
chairs to be had, that the Little Sisters, on whose comfort 
no money is spent, have pretty generally contracted the 
aabit of sitting on their heels. In this humble attitude do 
they receive in the Salle de Communaute the instructions of 
their spiritual father and the daily orders and advice of 
their Superior. The hardness of their lives however does 
not damp their spirits. Nothing can be imagined less 
austere than the bearing of these light-hearted Little 
Sisters; mirth prevails wherever they preside; they 
make it one of their principal duties to cultivate an almost 
childlike gaiety amongst their aged charges, some of 
whom for the first time in their miserable lives learn, 
under the sunny influence of their kind sisters, to develop 
the powers of innocent enjoyment God has given us all, 
These good sisterly women do indeed—~ 


“, . . plant their evening path with flowers 
Fresher than those of morn,” 


—Monthly Packet, vol. iii, 
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SECOND THOUGHTS NOT ALWAYS BEST. 


A avy was travelling in the winter on one of the 
northern railways. The weather was cold, but she did not 
suffer from it; she was comfortably shut up in a first- 
class carriage warmed with hot water, and had everything 
to shield her from the severity of the season. In the course 
of the journey she had to change to another line, and went 
into a small waiting-room till the train was ready. The only 
other passenger there was a respectable-looking person ; 
perhaps she would not be called a lady, but decidedly of 
the middle class. She was bitterly cold, and was trying to 
get some warmth into her benumbed feet. ‘They entered 
into conversation, and the last-mentioned individual in the 
course of it informed her companion that she had come from 
Liverpool that morning, and intended going on to Plymouth 
without stopping, and that, from economical considerations, 
she had been obliged to travel in a third-class carriage, and 
spoke of how bitterly cold it was there, especially for the 
feet. The other passenger had in her bag a pair of warm 
woollen slippers, which she had not put on in the carriage 
in which she had been travelling. She thought, “I will give 
them to this person, they may make her more comfortable.” 
But then came the second thought, “No, I think not; why 
should 1? And besides, she may think it odd if I offer 
them: it would be a strange thing to do to one to whom 
I am a perfect stranger.’ And she tried to dismiss the 
idea; but it would not go, and she thought, “ Ah, here is 
an instance where second thoughts are bad ; I will not listen 
to them.”? With some hesitation the offer was made, and 
was at first met with the natural expression of not liking to 
deprive the owner of them; but when assured they had 
not been wanted during the journey, nor would be put on, 
they were gratefully accepted ; and on the other expressing 
a hope they would keep her feet warm and make the rest of 
the journey more comfortable, she replied, ‘I am sure they 
will; but it is not the feet only that will be warmed: kind 
words warm the heart, and that is better still’ She was 
right; but we think it is a question whether the donor’s heart 
was not as much warmed as hers. So true it is that “it is 
more blessed to give than to receive.”—Monthly Packet, vol.ii. 
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TAKING A FROLIC TO DO GOOD. 


Ir we mistake not, it was Dean Swift who advised a set 
of frolicsome gentlemen, among their other exploits, to take 
a frolic of being good; whether the wits were better for his 
advice, or how the frolic took, are points which the historian 
has not thought proper to transmit to posterity. The vul- 
gar proverb says, “ Ifa man be out of the fashion he might 
as well be out of the world ;”’ and while virtue is unpopular 
people will be vicious in spite of inclination. It has been 
observed, by those who have thought it worth while to 
make observations upon human nature, that vice, like other 
sublunary things, has its variations and vicissitudes, that at 
certain seasons a particular species of vice grows obsolete 
and unfashionable, and some new mode of licentiousness 
rises up by accident or example, which for a while engrosses 
the attention of mankind, and then gives way to some other 
of more novelty and greater attraction; and why religion 
and virtue should not undergo the same alternatives seems 
really unaccountable! Let your bucks and beaua esprits, for 
once, take a frolic of paying some compliments to their 
Maker ; let your macaronies discourse, by way of experiment, 
with as much eagerness and attention about religious as 
they generally do about card and other assemblies; and as 
it cannot be expected that your coffee-house politicians will 
easily relinquish that dear delightful custom of laying 
wagers, let them lay the odds of five or ten to one upon who 
does the most good ; and the New Testament being every 
way as rational and manly as “ Hoyle upon Whist,” or the jests 
of Beau Nash, let them try to introduce it upon equal terms. 
In regard to the custom of grace at meat, as it stands in an- 
tiquated books of devotion, though it has been long disused, 
one would wish to see it resumed, though it were upon no 
other footing than to distinguish the fine gentleman from 
his horse or dog, who fall to without ceremony, and whom 
one would be sorry to see placed so much upon a level. 
With respect to swearing and cursing, if it was peculiar to 
gentlemen, there would be less to say against it; but as it 
is not the distinguishing characteristic of genteel behaviour, 
being enjoyed in common with porters and carmen, the 
practice is inexcusable, and, like a prostituted wife, appears 
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disgustful; in a word, as the general plan of our modern 
libertines is a love of variety, there would be so much variety 
in virtuous frolic that one would be ready to think it should - 
need no further encouragement. Let a man of pleasure, as 
the phrase is, mount his horse, inquire out some distressed 
worthy family, pop in at unawares, take a view of misery, 
and leave a few guineas towards removing it; I dare venture 
to affirm that the money lost at a cock-match or horse-race 
would not administer one quarter of the satisfaction. Would 
it not be agreeable to hisycharacter, as a man of pleasure, 
to see gratitude streaming*from the eyes and flowing from 
the heart of an unfortunate parent? to hear himself ap- 
plauded as a messenger from heaven, admired as an angel, 
and his unusual generosity, bestowed in such a godlike 
manner, extolled to the clouds ? which would actually be the 
case if he went imcog., and left no traces of his name or 
character behind him. Persons in high life are often cen- 
sured as uncharitable or hard-hearted ; the reason of which 
is, not because they are destitute of humanity, but because 
they are not properly acquainted with distress: they do not 
experimentally know what it is to be miserable; and there- 
fore a frolic of visiting the poor, which is an established 
custom even for ladies of the first quality in popish coun- 
tries, might be of great use in relieving those deplorable 
objects whose exigencies call aloud for compassion. Religion 
is so far from being inconsistent with gentility, that all the 
maxims of polite behaviour (except only those which are the 
effects of a vitiated taste) are grounded upon it, It does 
not teach men to be unsociable, or to lead recluse and soli- 
tary lives; so that if the good man be upon the reserve, it 
is, for the most part, where he is afraid of seeming to coun- 
tenance those principles and practice which he has a mind 
to condemn; for his religion teaches him to be cheerful and 
complaisant, and fills up his most serious moments with ex- 
quisite satisfaction; and though in seasons of dissipation 
unthinking mortals may throw this advice aside as imperti- 
nent, yet when the cool, the recollective, the silent solitary 
hour returns, your fine gentlemen may possibly lament their 
illusion, and reflect upon their vicious frolics with terror and 
compunction.—The Book of Notable Things. 
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THE SKELETON OF THE WRECK.—* ANOTHER MAN.” 


Wuuz Sir Michael Seymour was in the command of the 
Amethyst frigate, and was cruising in the Bay of Biscay, 
the wreck of a merchant ship drove past. Her deck was 
just above water, her lower mast alone standing. Not a 
soul could be seen on board; but there was a cubhouse on 
deck, which had the appearance of having been recently 
patched with old canvas and tarpaulin, as if to afford 
shelter to some forlorn remnant of the crew. It blew at 
this time a strong gale; but Sir Michael, listening only to the 
dictates of humanity, ordered the ship to be put about, and 
sent off a boat with instructions to board the wreck and 
ascertain whether there was any being still surviving, whom 
the help of his fellow-man might save from the grasp of 
death. The boat rowed towards the drifting mass; and 
while struggling with the difficulty of getting through a 
high running sea close alongside, the crew shouting all the 
time as loud as they could, an object, resembling in appear- 
ance a bundle of clothes, was observed to roll out of the 
cubhouse against the lee-shrouds of the mast. With the 
end of a boat-hook they managed to get hold of it, and 
hauled it into the boat, when it proved to be the trunk of a 
man, bent head and knees together, and so wasted away as 
scarcely to bo felt within the ample clothes which had once 
fitted it in a state of life and strength. The boat’s crew 
hastened back to the Amethyst with this miserable remnant 
of mortality; and so small was it in bulk that a lad of 
fourteen years of age was able with his own hands to lift it 
into the ship. When placed on deck, it showed for the first 
time, to the astonishment of all, signs of remaining life; it 
tried to move, and next moment muttered, in a hollow 
sepulchral tone, ‘‘ there is another man.” The instant these 
words were heard Sir Michael ordered the boat to shove off 
again for the wreck. The sea having now become some- 
what smoother, they succeeded this time in boarding the 
wreck ; and on looking into the cubhouse they found two 
other human bodies, wasted, like the one they had saved, to 
the very bones, but without the least spark of life re- 
maining. They were sitting in a shrunk-up posture, a hand 
of one resting on a tin pot in which thero was about a gill 
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of water, and a hand of the other reaching to the deck, as 
if to regaina bit of raw salt beef of the size of a walnut, 
which had dropped from its nerveless grasp. Unfortunate 
men! ‘They had starved on their scanty store, till they had 
not strength remaining to lift the last morsel to their 
mouths ! ‘I'he boat’s crew having completed their melancholy 
survey returned on board, where they found the attention of 
the ship’s company engrossed by the efforts made to pre- 
serve the generous skeleton, who seemed to have had just 
life enough left to breathe the remembrance that there was 
still “ another man,” his companion in suffering, to be saved. 
Captain S. committed him to the special charge of the 
surgeon, who spared no means which humanity or skill 
could suggest, to achieve the noble object of creating anew, 
as it were, a fellow-creature whom famine had stripped of 
almost every living energy. For three weeks he scarcely 
ever left his patient, giving him nourishment with his own 
hand every five or ten minutes; and at the end of three 
weeks more “the skeleton of the wreck” was seen walk- 
ing on the deck of the Amethyst ; and, to the surprise of all 
who recollected that he had been lifted into the ship by a 
cabin boy, presented the stately figure of a man nearly six 
feet high !—The Book of Notable Things. 
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LITTLE ACTS OF KINDNESS. 


One day a child coming from an infant school was look- 
ing, with longing eyes, in at the window of a cake shop. A 
lady passing by observed her, and thought, “ Why should 
not I give that little thing a cake? it will make her happy.” 
She accordingly asked her if she would like one; and the 
little eyes sparkled with pleasure and surprise. On being 
asked if she would have one large or two small ones, she 
chose the latter, because she had a sister at home. The 
little creature’s delight when they were put into her hand 
was worth many pennies, and she went dancing by the side 
of her new friend as far as their roads lay together, carefully 
carrying her precious treasure—for she would not touch the 
cakes till she got home, and everynowand then casting grate- 
ful looks at her companion.—The Monthly Packet, vol. ii. 


Some Romantic Transformations and 
Guevdents mv Human Pile, 


THE PRINCESS TARRAKANOFF.—A ROMANCE OF 
RUSSIAN HISTORY. 


TuE misfortunes of the unhappy young Princess Tarrakanoff 
supply M. Blanc with materials for an exciting novel in this 
volume of his work. The Empress Elizabeth, daughter of 
Peter the Great, and predecessor of Peter III.—whose 
marriage with the Princess of Anhalt Zerbest, afterwards 
Catherine the Great, was brought about by her—had had 
three children by her secret marriage with Alexis Razum- 
offski. The youngest of these was a daughter, who was 
brought up in Russia under the name of the Princess 
Tarrakanoff. When Catherine trampled the rights of Poland 
under foot, the Polish prince, Charles Radzivil, carried off 
the young princess, and took her to Italy, thinking to set 
her up at some future day as a pretender to the Russian 
throne. Informed of this, Catherine confiscated his estates ; 
and in order to live, he was compelled to sell the diamonds 
and other valuables he had taken with him to Italy. These 
resources exhausted, Radzivil set out for Poland to seek 
others, leaving the young princess, then in her sixteenth 
year, at Rome, under the care of a sort of governess or 
duenna. On reaching his native country he was offered the 
restoration of his property if he would bring back his ward 
to Russia. He refused; but he was so base as to promise 
that he would take no further trouble about her, and leave 
her to her fate. Catherine pardoned him, and forthwith put 
Alexis Orloff on the scent. He was a keen bloodhound she 
well knew, and capable of any villainy that might serve his 
ambition. Gold unlimited was placed at his disposal, and 
promise of high reward if he discovered the retreat of the 
princess and lured her within Catherine’s reach. Orloff set 
out for Italy ; and on arriving there he took into his employ 
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a Neapolitan named Ribas, a sort of spy, styling himself a 
naval officer, who pledged himself {to find the princess, but 
stipulated for rank in the Russian navy as his reward. 
M. Blanc asserts that he demanded to be made admiral at 
once; and that Orloff, afraid, notwithstanding the extensive 
powers given him, to bestow so high a grade, or compelled 
by the suspicions of Ribas to produce the commission itself, 
wrote to Catherine, who at once sent the required document. 
Whether this be exact or not, more than one historian men- 
tions that Ribas subsequently commanded in the Black Sea 
as a Russian vice-admiral. When certain of his reward, 
Ribas, who then had spent two months in researches, 
revealed the retreat of the unfortunate princess. With 
some abridgment we will follow M. Blanc, whose narrative 
agrees, in all the main points, with the most authentic 
versions of this touching and romantic history. The 
princess was at Rome. Abandoned by Radzivil, she was 
reduced to the greatest penury, existing only by the aid of 
a woman who had been her servant- snd who now served 
other masters. Alexis Orloff visited her in her miserable 
abode, and spoke at first in the tone of a devoted slave 
addressing his sovereign: he told her she was the legitimate 
empress of Russia; that the entire population of that great 
empire anxiously longed for her accession ; that if Catherine 
still occupied the throne it was only because nobody knew 
where she (the princess) was hidden; and that her appear- 
ance amongst her faithful subjects would be a signal for 
the instant downfall of the usurper. Notwithstanding her 
youth, the princess mistrusted these dazzling assurances ; 
she was even alarmed by them, and held herself upon her 
guard. ‘Then Orloff, one of the handsomest men of his time, 
joined the seductions of love to those of ambition ; he feigned 
a violent passion for the young girl, and swore that his life 
depended on his obtaining her heart and hand. The poor 
isolated girl fell unresistingly into the infamous snare spread 
for her inexperience; she believed and loved him. The 
infamous Orloff persuaded her that their marriage must be 
private, lest Catherine should hear of it and take precau- 
tions. In the night he brought to her house a party of 
mercenaries, some wearing the costumes of priests of the 
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Greek Church, others magnificently attired to act as wit- 
nesses. ‘he mockery of a marriage was enacted; the 
princess willingly accompanied Alexis Orloff, whom she 
believed her husband, to Leghorn, where entertainments of 
all sorts were given her. The Russian squadron, at anchor 
off the port, was commanded by the English Admiral Greig. 
This officer, either the dupe or the accomplice of Orloff, 
invited the princess to visit the vessels that were soon to be 
commanded in her name. She accepted, and embarked 
after a banquet, amidst the acclamations of an immense 
crowd: the cannon thundered, the sky was bright, every 
circumstance conspired to give her visit the appearance 
of a brilliant festival, From her flag-bedecked galley 
she was hoisted in a splendid arm-chair on board the 
admiral’s vessel, where she was received with the honours 
due toacrowned head. Until then Orloff had never left 
her side for an instant. Suddenly the scene changed. 
Orloff disappeared; in place of the gay and smiling officers 
who an instant previously had obsequiously bowed 
before her, the unfortunate victim saw herself sur- 
rounded by men of sinister aspect, one of whom an- 
nounced to her that she was prisoner by order of the Em- 
press Catherine, and that soon she would be brought to 
trial for the treason she had attempted. The princess 
thought herself in adream. With loud cries she summoned 
her husband to her aid ; her guardians laughed in her face, 
and told her she had had a lover but no husband, and that 
her marriage was a farce. Her despair at these terrible 
revelations amounted to frenzy; she burst into sobs and 
reproaches, and at lastswoonedaway. ‘They took advantage 
of her insensibility to put fetters on her feet and hands, and 
lower her into the hold. A few hours later the squadron 
sailed for Russia. Notwithstanding her helplessness and 
entreaties, the poor girl was kept in irons until her arrival 
at St. Petersburg, when she was taken before the empress, 
who wished to see and question her. Catherine was old ; 
the princess was but sixteen, and of surpassing beauty; the 
disparity destroyed her last chance of mercy. But as there 
was in reality no charge against her, and as her trial might 
have made too much noise, Catherine, after a long and 
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secret interview with her unfortunate prisoner, gave orders 
she should be kept in the most rigorous captivity. She 
was confined in one of the dungeons of a prison near the 
Neva. Five years elapsed. The victim of the heartless 
Catherine and of the villain Orloff awaited death as the only 
relief she could expect ; but youth and a good constitution 
struggled energetically against torture and privations. One 
night, reclining on the straw that served her as a bed, she 
prayed God to terminate her sufferings by taking her to Him- 
self, when her attention was attracted by a low rumbling noise 
like the roll of distant thunder. She listened. The noise 
redoubled: it became an incessant roar, which each moment 
augmented in power. The poor captive desired death, and 
yet she felt terror; she called aloud, and implored not to be 
left alone. A jailer came at her cries; she asked the cause 
of the noise she heard. “ ’Tis nothing,” replied the stupid 
slave; “the Neva overflowing.” “But cannot the water 
reach us here?” ‘It is here already.” At that moment 
the flood making its way under the door poured into the 
dungeon, and in an instant captive and jailer were over the 
ankles in water. ‘‘ For heaven’s sake let us leave this!” 
cried the young princess. ‘Not without orders, and I 
have received none.” “ But we shall be drowned!” “ That 
is pretty certain. But without special orders I am not to 
let you leave this dungeon, under pain of death. In case of 
unforeseen danger I am to remain with you, and to kill you 
should rescue be attempted.” ‘ Good God ! the water rises. 
I cannot sustain myself.””? The Neva, overflowing its banks, 
floated enormous blocks of ice, upsetting everything in its 
passage, and inundating the adjacent country. The water 
now plashed furiously against the prison doors: the sentinels 
had been carried away by the torrent, and the other soldiers 
on guard had taken refuge on the upper floors. Lifted off 
her feet by the icy flood which still rose higher, the unfor- 
lunate captive fell and disappeared; the jailer, who had 
water to his breast, hung his lamp against the wall and tried 
to succour his prisoner; but when he succeeded in raising 
her up she was dead! The possibility anticipated by his 
employers was realized; there had been stress of circum- 
stances, and, the princess being dead, he was at liberty to 
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leave the dungeon. Bearing the corpse in his arms, he 
succeeded in reaching the upper part of the prison.—fo- 
mance of Russian History : Blackwood’s Mag., 404 
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A LEGEND OF RUE ST. DENIS. 


AnoTHerR entombment, almost as bad, occurred in the Rue 
St. Denis, only five or six years ago. The cesspools of 
modern Parisian houses are generally deep chambers, and 
sometimes wells, cut in the limestone rock on which the 
city stands, and in the absence of a good method of drain- 
age are cleaned out only once in every two or three years, 
according to their size. Meanwhile they continue to receive 
all the filth of the building. One night a large cesspool 
had been emptied, and the aperture, which was in the com- 
mon passage of the house on the ground floor, had been left 
open until the inspector appointed by the police should come 
round and see that the work had been properly executed. 
He came early in the morning, inquired carelessly of the 
porter if all was right, and ordered the stone covering to be 
fastened down. This was done amid the usual noise and talk- 
ing of the workmen ; and they went their way. That same 
afternoon, one of the lodgers in the house, a young man, was 
missed ; days after days elapsed, and nothing was heard of 
him ; his friends conjectured that he had drowned himself, 
but the tables of the morgue never bore his body, and their 
despair was only equalled by their astonishment at the 
absence of every clue to his fate. On a particular evening, 
however, about three weeks after his disappearance, the 
porter was sitting at the door of his lodge, and the house 
as well as the street was unusually quiet, when he heard a 
faint groan somewhere beneath his feet. After a short 
interval he heard another, and, being superstitious, got up, 
put his chair within the lodge, shut the door, and set about 
his work. At night he mentioned the circumstance to his 
wife, and going out with her into the passage they had not 
stood there long before a groan was heard. ‘The good 
woman crossed herself and fell on her knees; but her hus- 
band, suspecting now that all was not right, and thinking 
that an attempt at infanticide had been made by throwing 
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a child’s body down one of the passages leading to the 
cesspool, resolved to call in the police. He did so without 
loss of time, the heavy stone covering was removed, and 
one of the attendants stooping down and lowering a 
lantern as long as the stench would permit him, saw at 
the bottom, and at a considerable depth, something like a 
human form leaning against the side of the receptacle. Ropes 
and ladders were now immediately procured ; two men went 
down, and in a few minutes brought up a body: it was that 
of the unfortunate young man who had been so long miss- 
ing! Life was not quite extinct, for some motion of the 
limbs was perceptible; there was even one last low groan, 
but then all animation ceased for ever. The appearance of 
the body was most dreadful; the face was a livid green 
colour, the trunk looked like that of a man drowned and 
kept long beneath the water, all brown and green: one of 
the feet had completely disappeared, the other was nearly 
half decomposed and gone; the hands were dreadfully lace- 
rated, and told of a desperate struggle to escape; worms 
were crawling about, and the body was putrid and loathsome. 
How did this unfortunate young man come into so dreadful 
a position? was the question that immediately occurred ; 
and the only answer that could be given was that on the 
night of the cesspool being emptied the porter remembered 
this young man coming home very late, or rather early in 
the morning. He himself had forgotten to warn him of the 
aperture being uncovered ; indeed he supposed it would have 
been sufficiently seen by the lights left burning at its edge: 
these had probably been blown out by the wind, and the 
young man had thus fallenin. ‘That life should have been 
supported so long under such circumstances seems almost 
incredible ; but it is no less curious than true, for the porter 
was tried before the Correctional Tribunal for inadvertent 
homicide, the facts were adduced in evidence, and careless- 
ness having been proved he was sentenced to imprisonment 
for several weeks and to a heavy fine.—Chronicles of Paris : 
Blackwood’s Mag., 531. 
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THE MARVELLOUS HISTORY OF THE ABBE DE RANCE, 
FOUNDER OF THE REFORMED MONASTERY OF 
LA TRAPPE. 


Prriaps, however, the most remarkable character under 
the direction of M. d’Alét (or of almost any other) is the 
celebrated Dom Armand Jean le Bouthillier de Rancé, the 
regular abbot, reformer, and first institutor of the astonish- 
ing austerities of La Trappe. I heard a variety of anec- 
dotes concerning him, whilst here, which I think may be 
relied on. His character is so singular, and the circum- 
stances by which it was unfolded so remarkable, and I will 
add, that the institution to which it gave birth is so wonder- 
ful that I cannot refrain from setting down all I have been 
able to collect; though I fear, even now, my letter is large 
enough to fill M. de Brienne’s pocket-book. Dom Armand 
Jean le Bouthillier de Rancé de Chavigni was born at Paris, 
on the 9th of January, 1626. He was nephew to Claude 
le Bouthillier de Chavigni, secretary of state and comp- 
troller of the finances. He was of a very ancient house in 
Brittany. His ancestors were formerly cupbearers to the 
Dukes of Brittany; hence it was they assumed the name 
of Bouthillier. Cardinal Richelieu was godfather to M. de 
- Rancé. Mary of Medicis honoured him as he grew up with 
her peculiar protection, and he was a knight of Malta from 
his early youth. From early childhood his figure was 
singularly noble, and his countenance remarkably beautiful. 
He was above the common stature; his features were on 
the finest model of Roman beauty ; his hair of a beautiful 
auburn, curled with profusion over his shoulders. He united 
recular beauty and masculine strength to an expression of 
vigorous intellect, delicacy of taste, acute sensibility, and 
noble and he See eon no one could see him with- 
out admiration. is talents were ag remarkable as his 
beauty. At eleven he arranged a new Greek edition of 
Anacreon’s odes, with notes of his own composing; it was 
published before he was twelve. M. de Rancé’s paternal in- 
heritance was very considerable ; his ecclesiastical benefices 
were still more so. He was designed to succeed his uncle 
in the archbishopric of Tours. By a common abuse he 
enjoyed the emoluments even during childhood. From the 
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belles lettres he proceeded to the study of theology; he 
took up all his degrees at the Sorbonne with the greatest 
distinction. Nevertheless, the Abbé de Rancé forms a melan- 
choly instance how the head may be enlightened whilst 
the heart still remains altogether dead in trespasses and 
sins. The pride of the universities of Paris and Sorbonne, 
the fame of his talents, erudition, fortune, birth, beauty, 
eloquence, and accomplished manners was spread throughout 
France; yet his heart was abandoned in secret to almost 
every species of disorder, to all those at least which the 
world considers not incompatible with honour. That part of 
his time which was most innocently employed was consumed 
at public places of amusement, or in hunting, and in com- 
pany. The immense revenues of his ecclesiastical benefices 
were destroyed by deep gaming, and by every species of 
extravagance most inconsistent with his sacred profession. 
De Rancé gave an unbridled loose to all his passions and 
inclinations; he seemed for a time equally averse from the 
duties of his religious profession, and from every useful and 
honourable mode of employing his exalted talents. In vain 
were the remonstrances of his friends; his wit and unfail- 
ing good humour always found means to parry all their 
attacks. Too often he even made his crying sins appear 
amiable to those whose duty it was to reprove them. ‘Thus 
his heart remained obdurate as adamant, and slippery as 
polished marble. He continued in this course of life for 
some years; at length God, the Father of mercies, interfered 
in his behalf, and now ceased to persuade him through the 
medium of his fellow-creatures, and spoke to him through 
the instrumentality of His awful providences. Thus, after 
Elihu had in vain called Job to repentance, God Himself 
spoke from the whirlwind, and he abhorred himself and 
repented in dust and ashes. Ambition had always been the 
distinguishing characteristic of M. de Rancé ; in several of 
his projects he was disappointed. He had formed an in- 
timate friendship with the Cardinal de Retz, and quarrelled 
with the Cardinal Mazarin on his account; the misfortunes 
of the Cardinal de Retz, and the premature death of Gaston, 
Duke of Orleans, deeply affected him. A failure in one or 
two pians, undertaken on behalf of his friends, gave him a 
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sensible mortification; he quitted Paris in disgust, and 
retired to his seat at Veret. Though it is probable these 
incidents were the first seeds of his subsequent conversion, 
yet they were not at that time effectually watered by a 
free reception of God’s good Spirit ; they remained dormant, 
and it was not till long after that they germed and fructified. 
The Abbé de Rancé was a disappointed, not an altered man. 
Foiled in the object of his wishes, he bade adieu for a 
season to literature, and, collecting his gayest friends, 
sought to drown his disappointment at the table and to 
dissipate his sorrows at the chase. Other circumstances 
also have been alleged as the true though secret causes of 
M.de Rancé’s conversion ; though romantic and improbable 
in their nature, and though passed under silence by some 
of his biographers and expressly denied by M. Maupeau, 
I will yet relate them as reports which have been so widely 
circulated as to have repeatedly found their way into print ; 
the romantic part of it is not believed at La Trappe. Amongst 
other objects wholly incompatible with his sacred functions 
and vocation, it is said he had formed a most ardent attach- 
ment to a lady who was highly accomplished. Though 
restricted by his ordination from marriage, he had persuaded 
both himself and her that the cultivation of their mutual 
affection by frequent visits and correspondence was entirely 
free from objection: she reposed as much confidence in his 
opinion as she felt charmed by his society. It happened 
that in autumn he had proposed taking a shooting excursion 
of a few weeks, and terminating it by a visit at her father’s 
house. He was accompanied by one of his gay companions, 
to whom he never scrupled to converse with great latitude 
on religious subjects. As they were roaming together over 
the mountains their discourse took the usual turn. The 
Abbé, goaded by the remembrance of his late disappoint- 
ment, gave no bounds to the freedom of his observations: 
he even seemed at times doubtful of a particular providence, 
and let fall some expressions so improper that his com- 
panion was shocked; he reminded him that he was a 
minister of the gospel, and that the God whom he denied 
might one day call him to a severe account. The Abbé 
shrugged up his shoulders with a contemptuous smile. 
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They were both silent. Almost at that very moment the 
sudden report of a gun was heard; and a ball from some 
unseen hand struck the Abbé de Rancé’s belt. The blow 
bent in the buckle of his belt, and the ball fell harmless at 
his feet. This circumstance saved his life; the Abbé’s 
mind was deeply impressed by this occurrence with the 
reality of a particular providence, though he abounded too 
much in human pride to confess his sins and return; yet he 
was exceedingly thoughtful and silent all the remainder of 
his tour. He seemed to feel that his life was not what it 
should be, and that God had shown infinite mercy in for- 
bearing with him so long. ‘The rest of his journey was 
occupied in forming resolutions of reformation. Impressed 
by these sentiments, the Abbé reached his journey’s end ; 
he still did not appear to be struck with the culpability of 
his conduct relatively to the lady. It was late in the even- 
ing when he arrived, and the house was consequently shut 
up; he knocked several times, but in vain. He then re- 
collected a little back door leading to a private staircase, by 
which the family often let themselvesin. Wishing agreeably 
to surprise his friends, he hung up his horse and went in. 
He eagerly ran up the staircase; at the top was a little 
library dressing-room, in which the duchess and her father 
mostly sat. After tapping at the door and hearing no 
reply, he softly opened it; the first object that struck his 
eyes was her corpse, stretched in a coffin. The head was 
severed from the body, and placed at its foot in a dish full 
of clotted blood; the countenance was ghastly to look 
upon; the teeth were set, and the lips, drawn back, told 
amidst the silence of death that the last moments had wit- 
nessed a horrible conflict of body or of soul. The eyes, 
wide open and glazed by death, were immovably fixed 
upon him as he entered the room; and the dreadful con- 
viction shot across his heart, as though a voice had spoken 
it, ‘ this soul thow hast eternally lost!’? His agony of mind 
was indescribable. In vain did his friends attempt to 
soothe him by relating her sudden death, and by explaining 
the horrible circumstances occasioned by a mistake in the 
length of the coffin. The words “ eternally lost! eternally ! 
eternally!’ seemed perpetually sounding in his ears. For 
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a short time he seemed almost frantic; he wrung his hands, 
and even rolled on the floor, writhing with agony. ‘ Oh that 
I could suffer the torments, even of hell itself, for thousands 
of years, if at last I could but deliver her! oh that I had 
been faithful! oh that I could now but suffer for or with 
her! But it is past! the time in which I might have 
helped her is fatally, irrevocably past! She once sought 
God, and I misled her!”” Such were some of his expres- 
sions; they sufficiently show the misery of his heart. To this 
state of frantic despair succeeded a black melancholy; he 
sent away all his friends, and shut himself up at his mansion 
at Veret, where he would not see a creature. His whole soul, 
nay even his bodily wants, seemed wholly absorbed by a deep 
and settled melancholy; shut up ina single room, he even for- 
got to eat and drink ; and when the servant reminded him it 
was bedtime he started as from a deep reverie, and seemed 
unconscious that it was not still morning. When he was 
better he would often wander in the woods for hours to- 
gether, wholly regardless of the weather. A faithful servant, 
who sometimes followed him by stealth, often watched him 
standing for hours together in one place, the snow and 
rain beating on his head; whilst he, unconscious of it, was 
wholly absorbed in painful recollections. Then at the fall 
of a leaf, or the noise of the deer, he would awake as from 
a slumber, and, wringing his hands, hasten to bury him- 
self in a thicker part of the wood, or else throw himself 
prostrate with his face in the snow and groan bitterly. 
Thus the winter wore away in hopeless despondency or 
black despair. As spring advanced he appeared somewhat 
better. Though unable to resume any avocation, he yet 
walked out oftener and seemed more conscious of surround- 
ing objects. On one of the brightest days in May he was 
wandering, in his usual disconsolate manner, amongst the 
wooded mountains that skirted his estate. Suddenly he 
came to a deep glen, which at length terminated ina narrow 
valley ; it was covered with rich green herbage, and was 
surrounded on all sides with thick woods; a flock was 
feeding in the bottom, and a clear brook watered it. Under- 
neath the broad shade of a spreading oak sat an aged shep- 
herd, who was attentively reading a book; his crook and 
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pipe were lying on the bank near him, and his faithful dog 
was guarding his satchel at his feet. The Abbé was much 
struck by his appearance: his locks were white with age, 
yet a venerable and cheerful benignity appeared in his 
countenance; his clothes were worn completely thread- 
bare, and patched of every different colour, but they were 
wonderfully neat and clean; his brow was furrowed by 
time, but as he lifted up his eyes from the book they 
seemed almost to beam with the expression of heart-felt 
peace and innocence. Notwithstanding his mean garb, the 
Abbé de Rancé involuntarily felt a degree of respect and 
kindness for the man. ‘‘ My good friend,” said he, with a 
tone of affectionate sympathy, “ you seem very poor, and at 
a very advanced age; can I render your latter days more 
comfortable ?””? ‘The old man, looking at him steadfastly 
but with the greatest benignity, replied, “I humbly thank 
you, sir, for your kindness: did I stand in need of it, I 
should most gratefully accept it; but, blessed be God, His 
mercy and goodness have left me nothing even to wish.” 
“Nothing to wish!” replied M. de Rancé (who began to 
suspect his shepherd’s garb to be a disguise), “I shall sus- 
pect you of being a greater philosopher than any I know; 
even Diogenes could not be easy, unless Alexander stood 
out of his light. Think again.” “Sir,” replied the shep- 
herd mildly, ‘this little flock, which you see, I love as if it 
were my own, though it belongs to another. God has put 
it into my master’s heart to show me kindness more than I 
deserve. I love to sit hereand meditate on all the goodness 
and mercies of God to me in this life ; and, above all, I love 
to read and meditate on His glorious promises for that 
which is to come. I will assure you, sir, that whilst I watch 
my sheep I receive many a sweet lesson of the Good Shep- 
herd’s care over me and all of us. What can I wish more, 
sir?” “But, my good man,” returned the Abbé, “did it 
never come into your head that your master may change, or 
your flock may die? Should you not like to be independent, 
instead of trusting to fortuitous circumstances?” “ Sir,” 
replied the shepherd, “TI look upon it that I do not depend 
on circumstances, but on the great and good God who di- 
rects them. This it is that makes me happy, happy at heart. 
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God in mercy enables me to lie down and sleep secure, on 
the immutable strength of that blessed word, ‘ All things 
shall work together for good to them that love God’; my 
reliance (being poor) is in the love of God; if I were ever 
so rich I could not be more secure; for on what else but on 
His will can the most flourishing prospects depend for their 
stability ?”” The Abbé felt some emotion at this pointed 
observation ; he however smothered it, and said, ‘“ Very few 
have your firmness of mind.” “ Sir,’ returned the man, 
“you should rather say, few seek their strength from God.” 
Then steadily fixing his eyes on M. de Rancé, he added, 
“Sir, it is not firmnessof mind. I know misfortune as well 
as others; and I know too that where affliction comes 
close no firmness of mind only can or will carry a man 
through ; however strong a man may be, affliction may be 
yet stronger, unless his strength be in the strength of God. 
Again, sir, it is not firmness of mind; but it is a firm and 
heartfelt conviction, founded on Scripture and experience, 
of God’s mercy in Christ; it is faith, and that faith itself is 
the gift of God.” The;man paused; then looking at M. de 
Rancé with great interest, he added, “ Sir, your kindness 
calls for my gratitude; permit me to show it in the only 
way Ican. ‘Then I willadd thatif youdo not yet know 
this gift He calls you to it as much as me. I see by your 
countenance that, though so young, you have known sorrow. 
Would to God you could read on mine that, though at so 
advanced and infirm an age, I enjoy the blessing of peace. 
Yet though you are probably learned, whilst I am unlearned, 
I believe that the secret of true happiness is the same to all. 
Let me then show you my gratitude by telling you what 
the teaching of God, in His word and providence, have 
taught me. I was not always blessed with the happiness I 
now enjoy. When I was young I had a farm of my own; 
I had a wife, whom I dearly loved; and I was blessed with 
sweet children. Yet with all these good things I was never 
happy, for I knew not God, the supreme God. With every 
temporal blessing, I never reaped pure enjoyment, for my 
affections were never in due subordination; my eyes being 
turned to the channels of temporal blessings instead of God 
their source. J was in a continual anxiety, either to grasp 
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more, or lest { should lose what I had already got. God 
had compassion upon me, and in mercy sent misfortune to 
lead me to Him. I once had a son, the pride of my heart ; 
a daughter, and she began to be the friend and comfort of 
her mother. Each was grown up, and began to yield us 
comforts beyond our fondest hopes ; when each we had suc- 
cessively to watch through a slow and lingering disease. 
Blessed be God, that taught them to live the life of His saints, 
and gives them now, as the angels in heaven, to behold His 
glory face to face. They were taught, but not of us; it was 
the work of God, of that God whom as yet we knew not. 
Their deaths, but oh! how unspeakably bitter did that pang 
seem, which came in mercy to call us to God and give us 
spiritual life! ‘Till we fainted under the stroke we did not 
remember that our insensible hearts had never yet been 
thankful for the blessings whose loss we were ready to re- 
pine at. We can now in mercy say that we know afflictions 
do not spring out of the dust; blessed be God, I can now 
from my very heart thank Him for uniting me, to all the 
ages of a blissful eternity, with those dear and angelic spirits 
towards whom I only thought of the short intercourse of 
time. Oh how short my views! how long His love! Surely 
His mercy, and the fruit of it, endureth for ever. This was 
our greatest affliction; besides this, I have, through a 
variety of accidents, lost my relations and my possessions, 
and I now in my old age serve in the house where I was 
once master. Yet I find indeed that to know the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ whom He has sent, is indeed life 
eternal. A man’s life does not consist in the abundance 
which he possesses; but in that peace which passes all 
understanding, and which the world can neither give nor 
take away. I desire to live by faith day by day, and trust 
to the Lord to provide for the morrow. Jn short, sir, I have 
found by experience that every worldly gift without God is 
empty, and that God without any worldly good is, as of old, 
all-sufficient.’’ This discourse struck M. de Rancé to the very 
heart. It was as a ray of light from above, and he was not 
disobedient to the heavenly vision. ‘These circumstances, 
together with several others which occurred about the same 
time, were, I understand, the real causes of that astonishing 
revolution which took place in the mind and heart of M. de 
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Rancé. A deep sense of the supreme majesty and holiness 
of God, and of his own utter unworthiness, seemed at once 
to rush upon his mind and to cover him with terror and 
confusion. The language of his inmost soul was, ‘I have 
heard of Thee by the hearing of the ear, but now my eye 
seeth Thee ; I utterly abhor myself, and repent in dust and 
ashes.” All the glorious perfections of God, and His 
adorable nature, together with all his own enormities and 
his own sinful nature, seemed gathered in battle array 
around him. Like the cherubim’s sword, their keen edge 
met him on every side; his heart was full of sore amaze- 
ment, and sunk within him. Tora season he appeared com- 
pletely overwhelmed with the awful sense of his guilt; he 
shut himself up for many months, scarcely daring to taste 
any of the temporal blessings around him; he felt himself 
unworthy of light or life; immured in one darkened room, 
and scarcely allowing himself food enough to support life, he 
spent his time in the most rigorous austerities and the most 
sanguinary macerations ; hoping in some measure to appease 
the wrath of God, before he dared to ask for mercy. Still 
his despair continued unabated. In this distress he wrote 
to M. d’Alét, and laid open his situation: he described 
his remorse and his despair in the most lively colours. M. 
d’Alét, as a wise pastor, immediately pointed out to him 
the crucified Lamb of God, who can alone take away the 
sins of the world, and who has tasted death for every 
man; he led him to the Good Physician, who can alone 
heal the sin-sick souls, and who has promised, though their 
sins were as scarlet, to wash them white as wool. M. de 
Rancé did not need much persuasion; he had long been 
weary and heavy laden. With deep humility and thank- 
fulness, he accepted his Saviour’s proffered rest; by faith 
he laid hold on the hope set before him. He now knew 
God as the God of love as well as of truth, of mercy as 
well as of holiness. The Spirit of God witnessed with his 
spirit that he was the son of God; and he received the Spirit 
of adoption, enabling him to cry, Abba, Father; and the 
peace of God, in Christ, which passes all understanding, 
continually kept his heart and mind. ‘Thus was M. de Rancé 
passed from darkness into God’s marvellous light, from the 
power of Satan into the kingdom of the Son of God. The 
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new tree of the planting of the Lord was soon known by 
corresponding good fruits. Deeply was he humbled at the 
shameful use he had made of his ecclesiastical revenues ; he 
resolved to part with every one of them, and to bestow them 
on the most pious men in France. All his paternal estates 
he likewise determined to dispose of, and to lay out the 
money, as far as it would go, in charitable purposes, that he 
might, as faras was in his power, make restitution. He 
accordingly parted with his noble estate of Veret, in Touraine, 
and vested the money in l’Hotel Dieu and other charities. 
Veret was the most magnificent estate in Touraine, and one 
of the finest in all France. Of all his ecclesiastical benefices 
he only reserved to himself the single abbacy of La Trappe. 
Of this monastery he had long been the commendatory 
abbot; that is, he had long borne the name of abbot and 
received the emoluments, though only one of the secular 
clergy, and though the whole direction was conducted by the 
prior. At this period he resolved no longer to continue to 
receive a stipend for an office which he did not himself fulfil; 
he determined to enter himself amongst the regular clergy, 
to embrace the monastic life, and to become the regular 
abbot of La Trappe. ‘This celebrated abbey was one of the 
most ancient belonging to the Order of Citeaux: it was 
established by Rotrou, the second Count of Perche, and 
undertaken to accomplish a vow made whilst in peril of ship- 
wreck ; in commemoration of this circumstance the roof is 
made in the shape of the bottom of a ship inverted. It was 
founded in the twelfth century, and was therefore coeval 
with the great St. Bernard, the first abbot of Clairvaux. 
This extraordinary man, whose zeal, whose piety, whose 
beauty gave him such great influence in France, was ceéle- 
brated in all Hurope for the prominent part he bore in preach- 
ing the crusades. Nor was he less renowned for the 
multitude of miracles tradition ascribes to him; he was 
indeed the Thaumaturgus of the twelfth century. Under 
his auspices the monastery of La Trappe was first founded : 
many ages however had elapsed since its first institution; 
and at the time that M. de Rancé undertook its superintend- 
ence it exhibited a melancholy and awful picture of the 
general declensipn, its state was corrupt indeed. Whilst 
M. de Rancé was projecting plans of the strictest reform, his 
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friends with one voice dissuaded him from an undertaking 
which they believed equally hopeless and dangerous. The 
monks of La Trappe were not only immersed in luxury and 
sloth, but they were abandoned to the most shameful and 
scandalous excesses; most of them lived by robbery, and 
several had committed assassinations on the passangers who 
had occasion to traverse their woods. The neighbourhood 
shrunk with terror from the approach of men who never went 
abroad unarmed, and whose excursions were marked with 
violence and bloodshed ; the banditti of La Trappe was the 
appellation by which they were most generally distinguished. 
Such was the men amongst whom M. de Rancé resolved to 
fix his future abode. Unarmed and unassisted, but in the 
panoply of God and by His Spirit, he went alone amidst this 
company of ruffians, every one of whom was bent on his 
destruction. With undaunted boldness he began by propos- 
ing the strictest reform; and not counting his life dear to 
him, he described the full extent of his purpose and left 
them no choice but obedience orexpulsion. Many were the 
dangers M. de Rancé underwent. Plans were formed at 
various times to poison him, to waylay and assassinate him ; 
and once one of his monks even shot at him, but the pistol, 
though applied close to his head, flashed in the pan and 
missed fire. By the good providence of God all these plans 
were frustrated; and M. de Rancé not only brought his re- 
form to bear, but several of his most zealous persecutors 
became his most steadfast adherents. Many were after a 
short time won over by his piety and by the Spirit of God 
striving in their hearts. The others left the monastery ; of 
these several afterwards returned, completely altered charac- 
ters. The one especially who shot at M. de Rancé became 
eminent for distinguished piety and learning; he was after- 
wards sub-prior of La Trappe. This man proved one of 
M. de Rancé’s most attached friends and one of his greatest 
comforts ; he lived many years a monument of the Divine 
blessing which accompanies forbearance even to the vilest 
characters and under the greatest provocation. The same 
ardour and vehemence of character which had distinguished 
the abbot of La Trappe in the world now characterized him 
equally in the cloister; the zeal of the founder was visible in 
every part of his discipline. The astonishing austerity of his 
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reform at La Trappe may well make nature recoil. Yet, im- 
probable as it may appear, scarcely was the institution com- 
pleted before it became continually crowded with votaries. 
Nor have the numbers ever diminished, notwithstanding the 
perpetual violence it imposes on every feeling. Perhaps the 
most astonishing part of M. de Rancé’s reform is not the 
mere introduction of a new rule, but the total change which 
is so soon visible in the manners, the inclinations, and the 
very countenances of his disciples. This, no doubt, proves 
God was of a truth with him; for this is a change His 
Spirit alone could have wrought. Few enter La Trappe who 
do not in a short time acquire a totally new countenance and 
demeanour. It isimpossible to describe the gravity, benig- 
nity, peace, and love visible in most of their aspects; or the 
humility, and yet self-possessed politeness and attention, in 
their manners. I remember when I was there being most 
peculiarly struck with one of them: I think I never saw 
such venerable holy gravity, and yet celestial joy and love, 
irradiate any human countenance ; I could not take my eyes 
off a countenance the most angelic I ever beheld or conceived. 
I concluded he had been twenty or thirty years an inmate 
of this seclusion. It so happened that he was next day ap- 
pointed our conductor. I asked his age; what was my 
astonishment at the reply, “ Six-and-twenty.” I inquired 
how long he had been an inhabitant of La Trappe. “Asa 
monk two years.” I then asked what he was before. ‘Do 
you then forget me?” said he smiling. I cannot express 
the surprise I felt at finding that this venerable saint, ap- 
parently fifty, was no other than a gay young captain in the 
French Guards, whom I well remembered five or six years 
before to have been one of the most elegant and dissipated 
young men in Paris. A visitor at La Trappe one day ex- 
pressing some admiration at their self-denial, the brethren, 
laying their hands on their hearts with a look of deep humi- 
hation, replied, “We bless God that we find Him all- 
sufficient, without those things you speak of. As for giving 
them up, we can claim no merit: our deepest penances 
need to be repented of. We should have been here to little 
purpose, had we not learnt that our polluted righteousnesses, 
our insensible penitences, as our blackest sins, are altogether 
unholy and unclean. Through the precious blood of Christ, 
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for His sake and through His Spirit, they can alone find 
mercy, much more acceptance, with God.” When the monks 
of La Trappe are asked why they chose this seclusion, their 
answer is uniform—* To glorify God, to repent of our sins, 
and to pray for the unhappy world which prays not for itself.”” 
M. de Rancé having been asked why he alone enjoined so 
many austerities which no other religious order practises, is 
said to have replied to the following import :—“I by no 
means consider them as practices to be adopted by all, yet I 
dare not aver they may be safely neglected by us. The grand 
peculiarities of the gospel are alone essential to all collec- 
tively ; yet, no doubt, an attention to our own peculiar call is 
equally essential to each individually. I can give the right 
hand of fellowship, or rather can sit at the feet, of all those 
who have an experimental knowledge of what Christ does 
for us by His atonement, and in us by His Spirit. Whether 
they be called to missions, with the Jesuits ; to acts of mercy, 
like the order of La Charité ; to enlighten the world, like the 
congregation of St. Maur; to preach, like the Dominicans ; 
to humiliation, like the Minimi ; or to contemplation, like the 
order of La Visitation,—I can still honour the work of my 
Lord in them all, and recognise from my heart that there is 
one body and one Spirit, even as ye are called in one hope of 
your calling; one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and 
Father of all, who is above all, and through all, and in usall. 
Nevertheless, I must also add with the apostle, there are 
diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit; and there are 
diversities of administrations, but the same Lord; and there 
are diversities of operations, but the same God which worketh 
all in all. For assuredly unto every one of us is given all 
grace, according to the measure of the gift of Christ; yet as 
we are all called to be living members of the Church of 
Christ, which is joined and compacted by that which every 
joint supplieth, no one can safely neglect his own peculiar 
call. The words which God employed to effect my conver- 
sion were spoken to me bya very poor man. Yet ever since 
the change I experienced I have believed it our calling, in 
particular, to show the Christian world that as every worldly 
gift without God is empty, so God, without any worldly 
good, is, as of old, all-sufficient.”—A Tour to Aleét, edited by 
Mary Schimmelpenninck, vol. 1. 
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JUDGE JEFFERIES. 

Tue history of Judge Jefferies is another striking instance 
of retribution. His infamous prostitution of justice, his 
overbearing and intolerable tyranny, his disgusting and 
indiscriminate barbarity, when he visited the West of Ing- 
land after the unsuccessful invasion of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, are too well known to need description here. ‘The 
blood of those whom he had judicially murdered cried out 
for vengeance, and it was not likely that such a monster 
of venality, rapacity, perfidy, and cruelty should go un- 
punished to the grave. <A curious fact occurred to this 
unhappy man, five years before his ruin and tragical end, in 
which the finger of Providence pointed out to him the 
certainty of his future destruction, and by which, with all 
his obduracy and pride, he was at the time utterly con- 
founded. A number of young men in the town of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne were accustomed to meet together, once 
a week, for the laudable object of their mutual improve- 
ment in religion and general knowledge; and they regulated 
the proceedings of their association by a number of laws, to 
which they all subscribed. One of them, for some unknown 
reason, and influenced by a spirit of malignant animosity 
against his brethren, took the paper and laid it before 
Jefferies when he presided at the assizes in 1683. This 
man, who instantly fabricated, from this mean and detestable 
information, the charge of guilty and dangerous fanaticism, 
determined, according to custom in those unhappy times, 
to make them a public example. They were all therefore 
taken into custody, were placed before his tribunal, and it 
will easily be credited that they were treated with his usual 
coarse and brutal buffoonery. Among them there was one 
whose deportment was by no means prepossessing, and whose 
working habiliments, in which he was taken, added to the 
general meanness of his appearance. The judge singled out 
this man, whose name was Verner, no doubt anticipating an 
sasy triumph over his presumed imbecility and ignorance. 
“Can you read, sirrah?” cried Jefferies. “Yes, my 
lord,” was thereply. “Reach him the book,” returned the 
judge, and the clerk immediately handed over a Latin 
Testament. The young man opened it at the seventh 
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chapter of the gospel of Matthew, and began to read from 
the first verse, “ Ne judicate, ne judicamint,” etc. ‘ Construe 
it,” thundered out Jefferies. “Judge not, lest ye be judged; 
for with that judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged, and with 
that measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you again.” 
This extraordinary and applicable quotation reduced the 
unhappy and prostituted wretch who sat upon the bench 
to total silence; and although the young men were sent to 
prison, where they were retained in confinement nearly a 
year, they were ultimately released with this official repri- 
mand, “Go and sin no more, lest a worse thing come unto 
you.” How accurately the quotation was fulfilled, in the 
subsequent imprisonment and miserable death of Jefferies !— 
God’s Providence Illustrated, 321. 
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A LOW ADVENTURER.—ANECDOTE OF ISAAC MADOX, 
SOMETIME BISHOP OF WORCESTER. 


Isaac Mapox, being bound apprentice to a pastrycook, 
was by mere accident observed by a gentleman to be a lad of 
bright parts, and that he had a great thirst for learning. 
The gentleman, being desirous of encouraging him in the 
pursuit thereof, bought out his time, placed him in a semi- 
nary of education, and afterwards sent him to the university 
of Glasgow. His progress there was amazingly rapid, and 
on his return from thence he was put on the Presbyterian 
Fund: but that being a slender pittance, and his aunt, who 
now chiefly supported him (his old patron being dead), 
thinking such support rather a hardship on her, Madox 
conformed to the Church as the most probable means of 
preferment. He was however for some time disappointed 
in his expectations, and began to despair of success ; till one 
day he told his aunt a lucky thought had come into his 
head, which was for her to make application to Mr. Raper, 
an acquaintance of hers and well known to Sir Robert 
Walpole, to speak to Sir Robert to provide for him. She 
accordingly spoke to Mr. Raper, who mentioned it to Sir 
Robert ; but Sir Robert, though willing to oblige Mr. Raper 
and relieve indigent merit, told him that he had so many 
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court retainers to feed that he could do nothing for him. 
This Mr. Raper communicated to Mr. Madox’s aunt, and 
she shortly after, with a melancholy countenance, told her 
nephew ; who, so far from receiving the intelligence dispirit- 
edly, as the aunt suspected, told her, “That if Sir 
Robert had been spoke to that was enough.” He the very 
next day attended Sir Robert’s levee, and continued so to 
do regularly for about three months, without being taken 
the least notice of by Sir Robert. His perseverance at last 
produced a fortunate event; for one day Dr. Waddington, 
bishop of Chichester, being there, asked Sir Robert who that 
young clergyman (pointing to Madox) was. Sir Robert 
declared he did not know; but, beckoning to Mr. Madox, 
he inquired of him his name and the occasion of his attend- 
ing there. And on his informing Sir Robert he was much 
enraged, and told him he thought he had a great fund of 
assurance, to attend there after Mr. Raper had been 
apprised of his inability to serve him. Mr. Madox was 
much confused; which the Bishop of Chichester taking 
notice of, and having compassion for him, gave him an 
invitation to his house and made him his chaplain. Mr. 
Madox’s affairs now took a favourable turn: he continued 
here some time without further preferment; but one afternoon 
the Bishop of London came to the Bishop of Chichester to 
acquaint him that the clerk of the closet to Queen Caroline 
was dead, and how much at a loss he.was to recommend a 
proper person, who might be auspicious to their party (the 
Whigs), to fill up the vacancy. ‘The Bishop of Chichester 
strongly recommended Madox, saying, “ He got the knack 
to please my wife, and I doubt not he will be no less 
successful with the queen. The Bishop of London, after 
some little conversation, found Mr. Madox a proper person, 
spoke to the queen in his favour, and he was appointed 
clerk of the closet to Queen Caroline. Here his blandish- 
ments succeeded with the queen, and he soon found himself 
a favourite ; and ambition now took full possession of him. 
His first step was to set on foot an inquiry into the state of 
health and age of the several deans; and having found that 
ease and luxury had made the greatest depredations on the 
constitution of the then Dean of Bath and Wells, and that he 
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among them all was most likely soon to sleep with his 
fathers, he placed a person near the dean’s, to watch the 
event of his death, with directions to bring the earliest in- 
telligence of it. Death soon took possession of the dean ; 
and the messenger, with the speed of Mercury, flew to Mr. 
Madox. At the time Madox received the intelligence the 
queen was walking alone in the privy garden, indulging her- 
self in contemplation, which she usually did at a certain 
time every day, and in which retirement it was almost trea- 
son to disturb her. However, Mr. Madox knocked at the 
door of the garden. The queen opened it. Madox made 
many apologies for his intrusion, told her the pressing cir- 
cumstances of the case, and desired the queen to speak to 
the king on his behalf. “I don’t know, Madox, whether I 
shall or no,” said the queen angrily, and shut the door 
against him. The regard she had for Madox got the better 
of her resentment, and she immediately went to the king 
and procured the royal fiat. She had scarce got it before 
the Bishop of London came in, and acquainting his majesty 
of the late Dean of Bath and Wells’ death, interceded on 
behalf of a friend of his. The queen told him the deanery 
was already disposed of. He inquired to whom; and on 
being informed he expressed his wonder how Madox could 
get such early intelligence, adding “That Madox is a sur- 
prising man.” He had not been long Dean of Wells ere 
the see of St. Asaph fell vacant. He again applied to his 
old friend the queen for this; he obtained it. He desired 
permission to hold the deanery in commendam, giving for a 
reason his strong inclination to whiggism and how service- 
able the deanery would enable him to. be to that cause. The 
king, who suspected, and perhaps truly, that avarice was 
his greatest inducement, told the queen that he could not 
permit her favourite to be dean and bishop too; that if his 
true reason for desiring to keep the deanery was really to 
enable him to be of service to the cause of whiggism he 
might stick to his deanery. Madox, finding that he could 
not obtain both, condescended to accept the bishopric singly. 
Dr. Hough, bishop of Worcester, soon after dying, Madox’s 
good fortune and interest still prevailed, and he was trans- 
lated to that see; and if death had not prevented it, in all 
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probability he would, from a pastrycook’s apprentice, have 
been Primate of Hngland.—Agreeable Hntertainer, 763. 


——)——— 


FATALITY ATTENDING GREAT FAMILIES. 


No reader of British history can avoid being struck with 
the misfortunes which, in all the periods of their reigns, 
attended the family of the Stuarts. For upwards of four 
hundred years there has been a blast upon their race. 
Robert III. of Scotland broke his heart because his eldest 
son was starved to death, and his youngest was made a cap- 
tive. James I., after having beheaded three of his kindred, 
was assassinated by his own uncle, who afterwards died 
under the tortures inflicted for his crime. James II. was 
killed by the bursting of acannon. James III., when fly- 
ing from the field of battle, was thrown from his horse and 
murdered in a cottage into which he had been carried for 
assistance, his own son being engaged against his father in 
the battle. James IV. was killed in battle at Flodden Field. 
James V. died of grief and mortification for the defeat of 
his army at Solway Moss; a defeat arising from the trea- 
chery and dissatisfaction of his nobility. Henry Stuart was 
murdered, while his palace was destroyed by the explosion 
of gunpowder. Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots, was be- 
headed in England by the orders of her rival Elizabeth. 
James VI. of Scotland, and I. of England, died, not with- 
out suspicion of poison by the Duke of Buckingham. 
Charles I. was beheaded at Whitehall. Charles II. for 
many years was a wanderer on the continent. James II. 
was driven from his kingdom, and died in the habit of a 
monk ; and his family, in their attempt to recover posses- 
sion of the British empire, discovered such infatuation, 
both in counsel and action, that one of their sincere 
friends on leaving the Pretender said, ‘What can your 
family have done, thus to excite the judgment of God?” 
Nor is it the least extraordinary circumstance in the history 
of this unfortunate race that its last representative was 
indebted for his very subsistence to the liberality of that 
reigning family his ancestors had attempted to dethrone. 
The Cardinal de York, the last of the Stuarts, having been 
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completely deprived of all his pecuniary resources by the 
ravages of the French in Italy, received from the King of 
England a liberal annuity, which administered to his comfort 
in extreme old age. ‘The gratitude of this aged ecclesiastic 
was exhibited in his last will: he bequeathed to George 
IV., then Prince of Wales, two objects upon which he set a 
very high value. The first was the insignia of the Garter, 
which had been worn by Charles I.; and the second was 
a ring of high antiquity, which was worn by the old kings 
of Scotland on the days of their coronation. George IV. 
afterwards caused a splendid monument to be erected to 
the memory of the Cardinal de York at Rome. The same 
strange fatality appears to have rested upon the family 
of the celebrated Charlemagne. His son Louis le Debon- 
naire died of starvation in consequence of a superstitious 
panic. The successor of Louis, Charles the Bald, died of 
poison given by his physician, The son of Charles, Louis, 
surnamed the Stammerer, was also poisoned. Charles, the 
brother of Louis, expired in consequence of a wound re- 
ceived in a foolish frolic. Louis III. was killed by an acci- 
dent in an affair of mad gallantry. His successor, Carloman, 
was killed by the spear of a servant who had thrown his 
weapon ata boar. Charles, surnamed the Fat, perished of 
want, grief, and poison combined, His successor, Charles 
the Simple, died in prison of penury and despair. Louis 
the Stranger, the next monarch of the same family, was 
bruised to death as he was hunting. And Lotharius and 
Louis, the last two kings of the race of Charlemagne, were 
poisoned by their wives.—Providence of God Illustrated, 
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TWO STORIES VERY MUCH ALIKE. 
I—ANECDOTE OF JOSEPH II. 

JosrpH II. (Emperor of Germany) was fond of any 
adventure where he was not recognised as emperor. But 
was this philosophy? I think not, for when it was neces- 
sary to sacrifice some imperial caprice to the wishes of the 
nation Joseph showed himself but little of the philosopher. 
Having arrived at Brussels in 1789 in strict incognito, he 
lived by preference in the delightful palace of Lacken, built 
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many years before by his ancestors. Driving himself one 
day a very modest equipage, being a carriage to hold two 
people, with a servant out of livery, in the neighbourhood 
of Brussels, he was overtaken by a shower a short distance 
after leaving the avenue that surrounded the city to take the 
road to Lacken. He had not goue two hundred paces when 
he overtook a pedestrian going the same way, and who 
made a sign to him that he wished to speak to him. This 
was an old Belgian soldier. Joseph stopped the horses. 
“ Monsieur,” says the pedestrian, ‘ would there be any in- 
discretion in asking a place beside you? it would not in- 
convenience you as you are alone in your caleche, and 
would save my uniform, for I am an invalid at the expense 
of his majesty.” Let us save the uniform, my good man,” 
says the emperor, “and place yourself beside me. Where 
have you been walking?” ‘ Ah,” says the soldier, “I have 
been to see one of my friends, who is one of the royal park- 
keepers, and have made a most excellent breakfast.” 
“ What is it you have had so excellent?” “Guess.” 
“ How should I know—some soup perhaps?” “ Ah, yes— 
soup indeed, better than that.” “A fillet of veal well 
larded?” ‘‘ Better than that.” ‘ I cannot guess any more,” 
says Joseph. “A pheasant, my worthy sir, a pheasant 
taken from the royal preserves,” permitting himself to give 
a slight tap on the imperial shoulder next him. “ Taken 
from the royal preserves, it ought to be much the better,” 
replied the monarch. “So I can assure you it was,’ 
answered his companion. As they approached the town, 
and the rain still continuing, Joseph asked his passenger 
where he lived and where he would get down. “You are 
too good, sir,” says the old soldier; “TI shall impose upon 
your kindness.” ‘ No, no,’ replied the emperor, “let me 
know your street.’ The pedestrian, naming the street, 
requested to know to whom he was so much obliged for 
such civility as he had received. “Come, it is your turn,” 
says Joseph, “to guess.” “You are in the army without 
doubt?” “Yes.” “Lieutenant?” “Yes, but better than 
that.” Colonel, perhaps?” ‘Better than that, I tell 
you.” ‘Hallo!’ says the old soldier, retreating to the 
corner of the carriage, “are you a general or a field- 
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marshal ?”’ “ Better than that.” “ Ah! it is the emperor ?” 
“ As you say, So it is.” There was no means of throwing 
himself at the monarch’s feet in the carriage. The old 
soldier made the most ridiculous excuses for his familiarity, 
requesting of the emperor to stop the carriage that he might 
get down. “No,” says the sovereign, “after having eaten 
my pheasant you would be too happy, in spite of the rain, 
to get rid of me so quickly,” 


II.—THE EMPEROR ALEXANDER OF RUSSIA. 


Ar another time, while traversing Little Russia, while the 
horses were changing at a certain station, the emperor 
expressed his determination to travel on foot for a few miles, 
ordering his people not to hasten their arrangements, but 
to let him walk forward. Alone, with no mark of distinction, 
dressed in a military great-coat that gave no clue to the 
rank of the wearer, the emperor traversed the town without 
attracting attention, till he arrived at two roads, and found 
himself obliged to inquire his way of an individual who was 
sitting before the door of the last house smoking a pipe. 
This personage, like the emperor, wore a military great- 
coat, and by his pompous air seemed to entertain no small 
opinion of his own consequence. “ My friend, can you tell 
me which of these roads will bring me to ?” asked 
the emperor. The man of the pipe scanned him from head 
to foot, apparently surprised at the presumption of a pedes- 
trian in speaking to such a dignitary as himself, and between 
two puffs of smoke he growled out very disdainfully the 
ungracious reply, “The right.” “Thank you, sir,” said 
' the emperor, raising his hat with the respect this uncivil 
' personage seemed by his manner to command. “ Will you 
permit me to ask you another question?” “ What do you 
want to know?” ‘Your rank in the army, if you please.” 
“ Guess,” returned him of the pipe. “Lieutenant, perhaps ?”’ 
“Go higher.” “Captain?” rejoined the emperor.” “ Much 
higher;”” and the smoker gave a consequential puff. 
“Major, I presume?” ‘Go on,” replied the officer. 
“‘ Lieutenant-colonel?”? ‘ Yes, you have guessed it at last ; 
but you have taken some trouble to discover my rank.” The 
low bow of the emperor made the man with the pipe con- 
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clude he was speaking to an inferior; so without much 
ceremony he said, “ Pray, who are you? for I conclude you 
are in the army.” “Guess,” replied the emperor, much 
amused with the adventure. “ Lieutenant?” ‘Go on.” 
“Captain?’”? “Much higher.” “ Major?” ‘ You must still 
go on.” ‘ Lieutenant-colonel?” ‘You have not yet arrived 
at my rank in the army.” The officer took his pipe out of 
his mouth: “Colonel, I presume?” ‘ You have not yet 
reached my grade.”’? The officer assumed a more respect- 
ful attitude: “ Your excellency is then leutenant-general ? ” 
“You are getting nearer the mark.” The puzzled lieu- 
tenant-colonel kept his helmet in his hand, and looked 
stupid and alarmed: “Then it appears to me that your 
highness is field-marshal?’”? ‘Make another attempt, 
and perhaps you will discover my real position.” “ His 
imperial majesty!’ exclaimed the officer trembling with 
apprehension, and dropping the pipe upon the ground, which 
was broken into twenty pieces. “ ‘I'he same, at your service,” 
replied the emperor, laughing. The poor lieutenant-colonel 
dropped upon his knees, uttering the words in a pitiful tone, 
“Ah! sire, pardon me.” “ What pardon do you require?” 
replied the emperor: “I asked my way of you, and you 
pointed it out, and I thank you for that service. Good day.” 
The good-tempered prince then took the road to the right, 
leaving the surly lieutenant-colonel ashamed and astonished 
at the colloquy he had held with his sovereign.—Domestic 
Infe of the Limperor Alewander. 
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THE RISE OF ROTHSCHILD. 


By his own report Nathan Meyer Rothschild came to 
Manchester because Frankfort was too small for the opera- 
tions of the brothers, although the immediate cause was 
some offence to a customer; and it is characteristic of the 
intrepidity of the man that with scarcely any hesitation, 
and with an absolute ignorance of the English language, he 
came to the country in which he realized such great results. 
On Tuesday he told his father he would go to England, and 
on Thursday he started. With £20,000 he commenced his 
career; and in a short time his capital was trebled, At 
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Manchester he soon saw there were three profits to be 
made, in the raw material, the dyeing, and the manufactur- 
ing. It need hardly be added that his great mind had 
stomach for them all, and that, having secured the three, 
he sold goods cheaper than any one else. This was the 
foundation of that colossal fortune which afterwards passed 
into a proverb; and in 1800, finding Manchester too small 
for the mind which could grapple with three profits, Roth- 
schild came to London. It was the period when such a man 
was sure to make progress; as, clear and comprehensive in 
his commercial views, he was also rapid and decisive in 
working out the ideas which presented themselves. Business 
was plentiful; the entire Continent formed our customers ; 
and Rothschild reaped a rich reward. From bargain to 
bargain, from profit to profit, the Hebrew financier went on 
and prospered. Gifted with a fine perception, he never 
hesitated in action. Having bought some bills of the 
Duke of Wellington at a discount, to the payment of which 
the faith of the State was pledged, his next operation was to 
buy the gold which was necessary to pay them, and when 
he had purchased, was, as he expected, informed that 
“ Government required it.”’ Government had it, but doubt- 
less paid for the accommodation. ‘It was the best business 
T ever did!” he exclaimed triumphantly ; and he added that 
when the Government had got it it was of no service to them 
until he had undertaken to convey it to Portugal.—Chroni- 
cles and Characters of the Stock Huchange. 
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ROTHSCHILD. 


Tue name of Nathan Meyer Rothschild was in the mouth 
of all City men, as a prodigy of success. Cautiously, how- 
ever, did the capitalist proceed, until he had made a fortune 
as great as his reputation. He revived all the arts of an 
older period. He employed brokers to depress or raise the 
market for his benefit, and is said in one day to have 
purchased to the extent of four millions. The name of 
Rothschild as contractor for an English loan made its first 
public appearance in 1819. But the twelve millions for 
which he then became responsible went to a discount ; it 
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was said however that Mr. Rothschild had relieved himself 
from all liability before the calamity could reach him. 
From this year his transactions pervaded the entire globe. 
The old and the new world alike bore witness to his skill ; 
and with the profits on a single loan he purchased an estate 
which cost him £150,000. Minor capitalists, like parasitical 
plants, clung to him, and were always ready to advance 
their money in speculations at his bidding. Nothing 
seemed too gigantic for his grasp, nothing too minute for 
his notice. His mind was as capable of contracting a loan 
for millions as of calculating the lowest possible amount on 
which a clerk could exist. Like too many great merchants 
whose profits were counted by thousands, he paid his assist- 
ants the smallest amount for which he could procure them. 
He became the high-priest of the temple of Janus, and 
coupons raised by the capitalist for a despotic state were 
more than a match for the cannon of the revolutionist.— 
Chronicles and Characters of the Stock Huchange. 
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LIFL OF HENRY WILD, A NORFOLK TAILOR. 


Henry Wiip was a tailor who, from an extraordinary 
love of study, became a professor of languages. He was 
born in the city of Norwich, where he was educated at a 
grammar-school till he was almost fitted for the university ; 
but his friends, wanting fortune and interest to maintain 
him there, bound him apprentice to a tailor, with whom he 
served seven years, and afterwards worked seven years more 
asa journeyman. About the end of the last seven years 
he was seized with a fever and ague, which held him two 
or three years, and at last reduced him so low as to disable 
him from working at his trade. In this situation he amused 
himself with some old books of controversial divinity, 
wherein he found great stress laid on the Hebrew original 
of several texts of Scripture; and although he had almost 
lost the learning he had obtained at school, his strong 
desire of knowledge excited him to attempt to make him 
self master of it. He was at first obliged to make use 
of an English-Hebrew grammar and lexicon, but by degrees 
recovered the knowledge of the Latin tongue which he had 
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learned at school. On the recovery of his health, he divided 
his time between the business of his profession and his 
studies, which last employed the greatest part of his nights. 
Thus self-taught, and assisted only by his own great genius, . 
he, by dint of continual application, added to the knowledge 
of the Hebrew that of all or most of the oriental languages ; 
but still laboured in obscurity, till at length he was accidentally 
discovered. The late worthy Dr. Prideaux, dean of Norwich, 
being offered some Arabic manuscripts in parchment by a 
bookseller of that city, thinking perhaps that the price 
demanded for them was too great, declined buying them ; 
but soon after Mr. Wild, hearing of them, purchased them ; 
and the dean, on calling at the shop and inquiring for the 
manuscripts, was informed of their being sold. Chagrined 
at this disappointment, he asked the name and profession of 
the person who had bought them; and being told he was 
a tailor, he bade him instantly run and fetch them if they 
were not cut in pieces to make measures; but he was soon 
relieved from his fears by Mr. Wild’s appearance with the 
manuscripts; though, on the dean’s inquiring whether he 
would part with them, he answered in the negative. The 
dean then hastily asked what he did with them; he replied 
that he read them. He was desired to read them, which he 
did. He was then bid to render a passage or two into 
English, which he readily performed with great exactness. 
Amazed at this, the dean, partly at his own expense, and 
partly by a subscription raised among persons whose inclin- 
ations led them to this kind of knowledge, sent him to 
Oxford; where, though he was never a member of the 
university, he was by the dean’s interest admitted to the 
Bodleian library, and employed for some years in translat- 
ing or making extracts out of oriental manuscripts—a 
study which his own natural disposition induced him very 
earnestly to engage in, and thus bid adieu to his needle. 
At Oxford he was known by the name of the Arabian tailor. 
He constantly attended the hbrary all hours it was open, 
and when it was shut employed most of his leisure time in 
teaching the oriental languages to young gentlemen at the 
pitiful price of half a guinea a lauguage, except for the 
Arabic, for which he had a guinea; and his subscriptions 
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for teaching amounted to no more than £20 or £30 a-year. 
Unhappily for him, the branch of learning in which he 
excelled was cultivated by few; and the Rev. Mr. Gagnier, 
a French gentleman skilled in the oriental tongues, was 
possessed of all the favours the university could bestow 
in this way, he being recommended by the heads of 
houses to instruct young gentlemen, and employed by 
the professors of those languages to read public lectures 
in their absence. Mr. Wild, when at Oxford, seemed 
to be about forty years of age; his person was thin and 
meagre, and his stature moderately tall. He had an 
extraordinary memory ; and as his pupils frequently invited 
him to spend an evening with them he would often enter- 
tain them with long and curious details out of Roman, 
Greek, and Arabic histories. His morals were good; he 
was addicted to no vice; but was sober, temperate, modest, 
and diffident of himself, without any tincture of conceited- 
ness or vanity. About the year 1720 he removed to Lon- 
don, where he spent the remainder of his life under the 
patronage of Dr. Mead. In 1734 was published his trans- 
lation from the Arabic of Mahomet’s journey to heaven, a 
short time after his death; and this is the only piece of his 
that was ever printed.—Agreeable Entertainer: Old Mag. 
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THE WOOD CARVER OF BRUGES. 


In 1527 lived at Bruges a carver in wood, known by the 
name of André. A number of works of considerable merit 
produced by him had made his name known in several of the 
towns of Flanders. He was a widower, and all his affections 
were concentrated on an only child, a daughter named 
Marie, who at this time was ten years of age, and of a 
remarkably intelligent and sweet disposition. An old aunt, 
nearly blind, resided with him, and completed his household. 
This old woman was supposed by the neighbours to have a 
secreted treasure, left her by her husband, who had held the 
honourable office of head of the incorporated body of masons. 

André was beloved by his fellow-workmen ; but he had 
one enemy, who was the more dangerous, as he concealed 
his hatred. This man, whose name was Jacques Van do 
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Pitte, was also a carver in wood; and being unable to rival 
André in the handling of his tools, his envy grew into a 
hatred, which became more intense every day. Jacques 
tried by underhand and plausible insinuations to damage 
the reputation of André; but the more he tried, the more 
did his rival seem to rise in public opinion, The Prévét 
of St. Donat selected André, in preference to Jacques, to 
execute a communion table of exquisite workmanship; and 
the town of Ypres gave him also the preference in the 
making of a superb pulpit for the church of St. Martin. 
This latter circumstance worked up Jacques into ungovern- 
able fury. He now determined to ruin his rival, or to 
perish in the attempt. 

It was the 30th of November, 1527. The kitchen of 
the humble house of André looked neat and tidy; a fire 
sparkled and crackled on the hearth; and on a carved 
oaken table appeared preparations for a breakfast somewhat 
less frugal than ordinary. It was André’s birthday ; and 
Marie, in order to take her father by surprise, had risen 
early to make her preparations. Old Marguerite, feeble, 
and scarcely able to move, watched the movements of her 
little niece with a visible expression of satisfaction, until, 
fatigued by her attention, she turned towards the fireplace 
and stirred the fire mechanically. 

A thick mist hung over the streets of Bruges, so dense 
that one could not see five steps before him. It was nine 
o’clock ; and André, who intended to set off next day for 
Ypres, had gone out to purchase tools, and was expected 
momentarily to return. Marie, having glanced over her 
little affectionate arrangements, suddenly thought of having 
a sportive trick with her father; so, laying her finger on 
her lips with a mysterious air, as she glided past her aunt, 
she hid herself behind the curtains of the bed. At this 
moment the door opened, and a man entered, whose rapid 
step, sparkling eyes, and contracted features showed that 
he was agitated by some furious passion. It was Jacques 
Van de Pitte. His person was unknown to Marie, and she, 
frightened by his appearance, remained in her hiding-place. 
He glanced round the room, and perceiving nobody but 
Marguerite, furiously demanded where her nephew was. 
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Marguerite to her other infirmities added that of deafness ; 
and supposing that this was a friend of André, who had 
come to share in their pleasure, she expressed her satis- 
faction that her nephew’s merits were appreciated by his 
friends, in spite of the detractions of his enemies. 
“Woman!” exclaimed Jacques, “I have no time to lose ; 
what signifies his happiness to me, when my soul is on 
fire!’? She very imperfectly caught the purport of this, 
and, thinking it complimentary, replied, “ True, very true, 
his happiness is great; only think of him chosen before 
every other person to make the pulpit of St. Martin 
d’Ypres, on the recommendation of the Prévdt of St. 
Donat, hereditary chancellor of Flanders!’ “Stop your 
boasting! ” roared out Jacques, “you puta dagger in my 
heart !’? “ Heart!” replied the old woman; “ yes, indeed, 
he has a very good heart, in spite of all that his enemies 
say.” Jacques could no longer control himself: “Tl spoil 
the satisfaction of his triumph!” he shouted out, and in 
passing Marguerite, as he rushed out of the house, he 
rudely pushed her from her seat to the ground. 

Marie, who saw her aunt falling, ran out to save her, but 
was too late. The old woman, who had been agitated 
by the last words and action of Jacques, had in her fall 
struck her head against one of the fire-irons, by which she 
was severely wounded. Marie, at the sight of the blood 
which flowed from the wound, set up a loud ery, which 
sounded into the street, and at the same moment her father 
entered. She threw herself sobbing into his arms; in her 
agitation she could scarcely tell him what had happened ; 
and he turned to lift the body of Marguerite. Some neigh- 
bours, attracted by the cries of Marie, now entered, and 
were confounded by the sight—Marie in a fainting state; 
André, pale as death, supporting the dead body of Mar- 
guerite ; and the floor covered with blood. Some of those 
busybodies who are always anxious to be the first tellers 
of news conveyed the intelligence to the magistrates that a 
murder had been committed in the house of André; and he 
had scarcely time to explain to those who were with him 
what Marie had told him, when the police entered, and 
arrested him “ in the name of the law.” 
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André passed a miserable week in prison. He was 
examined several times, and each time he told the simple 
truth. But his account seemed improbable. The mist 
had prevented the neighbours from seeing any one enter 
or leave the house of André, while several declared that 
immediately after hearing the cries of Marie they had 
entered, and found him in an agitated state, supporting 
the body of Marguerite. To complete the suspicions 
against him, several pieces of gold were found on his 
person in searching him, and it was the general belief that 
the aunt had a secret deposit. André accounted for the 
money by saying that Marguerite had advanced him a 
small sum to buy necessary tools for the work he was about 
to undertake at Ypres. ‘This explanation was deemed in- 
sufficient. Jacques Van de Pitte, too, went craftily about, 
repeating insinuations, and confirming in various ways the 
general opinion that André fad murdered his old aunt. At 
last, according to the summary and almost arbitrary laws of 
that period, sentence of death was about to be pronounced 
against André. But his talents had raised him several 
friends. Among these was the Prévét of St. Donat, who 
succeeded in procuring suspension of judgment for a year, 
in order to see if anything would arise during that period 
which would weaken the suspicions against the accused. 
Meantime he was ordered to occupy himself in some work 
of art for the Palais de Justice, the subject to be left to his 
own choice. The sombre hall where he had been tried 
struck his imagination, and he resolved to leave behind him 
a work which would perpetuate his memory; perhaps too 
he thought the talent displayed in this work might raise a 
protector for his child when he was no more. 

André then began his work. Hach day at daybreak he 
was guarded to the hall, and at night returned to prison. 
Often he was on the point of abandoning his design and 
giving himself up to despair; but hope reanimated his reso- 
lution, and the presence of his daughter, who was permitted 
to visit him frequenily, sustained him. After completing, 
with care and unremitting assiduity, the ornaments, escut- 
cheons, and statues, he resolved to undertake what should 
be his chef-d’ceuvre. Though less accustomed to work iu 
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marble than in wood (for he was properly a carver, not a 
sculptor), he undertook the alabaster bas-reliefs of the 
frieze of the chimney, representing the story of Susannah. 
His choice of that subject was probably inspired by a sense 
of the unjust accusation of which he was the victim, and 
from which another Daniel had not appeared to relieve him. 

The year elapsed, and it was announced to André that 
the magistrates, accompanied by the Prévot of St. Donat, 
were coming to inspect his work. Accustomed as they 
were by their office to witness grief in various forms, the 
magistrates were nevertheless struck by the change which 
appeared in the person of André. He was pale and haggard, 
and seemed more a spectre than a man. His work was 
closely examined, and called forth a general expression of 
admiration. ‘They then addressed some consoling words to 
the prisoner, to whom they held out hopes of liberation. He 
replied in a feeble voice, protesting his innocence in the 
sight of God, and commending his child to their care, for 
life had lost its charm for him. His words and looks in- 
creased the sympathy that was felt for him; and the magis- 
trates, on leaving him, promised to send him news next day 
that would reanimate his heart. Harly next day the officers 
of the court presented themselves at the prison, with the 
intelligence that the magistrates had decided that the sus- 
picions against André were insufficient to condemn him, 
and had given orders for his liberation. The jailer joyfully 
ran to open the door of the prisoner’s apartment, but when 
he and the officers entered they found that André was dead. 
—The Penny Magazine, vol. i. 
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AN OLD MAN. 


As I was rambling in the neighbourhood of Berwick, and 
had got into a quiet hollow lane that a good deal pleased my 
fancy, I saw an old man coming down a hill towards me, 
with his old fiddle bag under his arm and a wallet on his 
back. He seemed weary, and throwing down his wallet 
sat himself down upon it in the lane. His chest seemed to 
work as if his lungs were a pair of bellows. I found him 
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very asthmatic. When I came up to him I stopped and 
said,—“ Well, my friend, you are going to comfort yourself 
a little.’ “ Ay, sir, my wind and strength are nearly gone; 
but it’s no wonder at my age.” ‘ Why, pray what is your 
age?” I judged him to be about seventy. “My age; I’m 
one hundred and twelve come Christmas—I was one hun- 
dred and eleven last Christmas.” ‘ A hundred and eleven! 
you mistake; you can never be that?” “Yes, sir, that’s 
my age.’ “And pray what is yourname?” “My name, 
sir, is James Stuart; I was atthe battle of Culloden. I saw 
Colonel Gardiner knocked off his horse by a ball, and killed, 
at Preston-Pans. I saw Prince Charlie march in triumph 
into Edinburgh and take possession of Holyrood; and I was 
nearly related to him too. I was at the battle of Bunker’s 
Hill. I was at Quebec too, with General Wolfe too, when 
he was killed.” “Stop!” said I; “ that’s enough, my 
friend. Don’t pile such a load of falsehoods on your old 
head. You of course don’t mean me to believe you, you are 
amusing me with a wonderful story. That will do. It’s a 
good deal more than I can credit.” “It’s all true, I assure 
you, sir. Ask any of the gentlemen here: they all know 
me very well, and are very good to me.” “But if you are 
a Scotchman why do you wander away from Scotland? 
Why in your old age not live amongst your natural friends 
and kindred?”? “Scotland is not my native country. It 
was my father’s country ; but I was born in Charlestown, in 
South Carolina, My father was General John Stuart, and I 
was born while he was serving in Carolina; but I was 
reared in Scotland with my sisters. I was reared at the 
house of Airlie, in Dunkeld. The Lady of Airlie who was 
pulled out of the house and killed by the Campbells, and 
the house burnt, was my grandmother.” I could not help 
looking at the man with wonder: either he was a most 
extraordinary man, or he was telling a most extraordinary 
story. What! were we to expect people of the old ballads 
and of the Border minstrelsy were to rise from their graves, 
or rather were yet wandering on the earth, and about to 
meet you in green lanes? that the men of Preston-Pans 
and Culloden were yet walking and breathing,—the con- 
temporaries of Waverley and Hector M’Ivor? Why, we 
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should yet be meeting the Baron of Bradwardine, or at least 
his fair daughter Rose. 


“Old times, said I, are lingering here.” 


But the old man went on with his story, which was, that he 
did not fight at Preston and Culloden, but being a youth 
with plenty of money, and being related to Prince Charlie, 
he was curious to see how things went. I asked him if he 
remembered the old blacksmith of Culloden. He said he 
did not see him, but he had heard a deal of talk of him; and 
he had heard that his house was now clean gone—which is 
the fact. He said he was an ensign in Wolfe’s army ; 
and when the American war was over he sold his com- 
mission, and afterwards sold his property at different times 
in Scotland. I asked him how he came to do that. He 
said he was just a foolish young fellow, who spent without 
thinking of old age. He had had five wives, the last of 
whom is living and is only about forty-five. He said she 
was very good to him, and kept him very clean ; “ as you 
may see,” he added, showing his shirt bosom, which was 
very clean and nice. I told him I was glad his wife was 
good to him, which was not always the case when young 
women married such very old men. He said—*‘ Oh, it’s 
necessary that I should have some one to care for me; and 
she’s quite frighted if anything ails me.”” His first wife he 
said was Catherine Bane, of the Caithness family. His 
second was Aunie Macdonald, a poor man’s daughter. His 
third wife was Nancy Riddell, the daughter of Mary Riddell 
who kept school at Spital; yet by this wife, as I under- 
stood him, came a large property. in the West Indies, 
Spanish Town and Mount Diabola,’ which however they 
had lost, through his not being a man of business, by the 
roguery of agents. He was fourteen days with George IV. 
when he was in Hdinburgh, and he promised to get the 
property for him, but he died. Lord Fitzclarence, of Htal 
Castle in this country, a son of William IV., he said, was 
very kind to him, and had sent for him to go there several 
times ; and he had done so while he had strength. His fourth 
wife was Peggy Hewitt, a schoolmaster’s daughter of Ber- 
wick, His sisters, he said, had married officers —colonels and 
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majors; but it was while he was wandering over the world, 
and he could not tell where his descendants were. He him- 
self had twenty-seven children, ten of whom had been 
killed in battle—five in the East India service, two at 
Trafalgar, one in the Scots Greys at Waterloo, and two at 
Algiers with Admiral Mellon. He had one son and three 
daughters living; his youngest daughter, being only four- 
teen years of age, worked in the fields. One daughter was 
married to a hind, and one toa pitman. After he sold his 
commission he was many years a sailor in trading vessels, 
and was a private in the Caithness Fencibles. He said his 
wife chared, and he went to gentlemen’s houses to fiddle a 
bit ; but his eyes failed him, and he only went now “ within 
weel kent boons;”? gentlemen were all very kind to him. 
Sir Walter Scott sent for him to go to Abbotsford. He sent 
to Mr. Robinson, the minister of Newton, near Coldstream, 
desiring him to send him; so at length, after many delays, 
he got a cuddie (a jackass) and went; but when he got 
there Sir Walter was dead, and all the family gone. “It 
was a pity,” he said, “for Sir Walter was a justice of peace, 
‘and a justice of quorum too, and he might. have been able to 
do summut for me.” I told him it was a pity Sir Walter 
had not seen him, as he was a great writer, and would have 
made him figure in a romance. The old man seemed to 
smile at this idea. ‘‘ Would he really?” said he; but then 
added—‘ Well, well! we must try to figure in another 
world.’ I told him that perhaps he might live to reach 
120. He said— Well, that is all a hidden mystery; and 
it ig as well that it is, for itis our business to learn to put 
our whole trust in Providence. ‘T'he lilies of. the field they 
neither toil nor spin, yet Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these. If God so clothe the grass of the 
field, which to-day is, and to-morrow is cut down and cast 
into the oven, shall He not care for thee, O thou of little 
faith??? “ Ay,” said he, ‘I have gone on for above a 
hundred years, and my faith is stronger than ever. If my 
eyes did not fail me I should have the pleasure of reading 
my Testament over a good many times yet, as I have done 
many a time already, till I can almost say it off by heart; 
but my wife reads it to me, that’s a great comfort.” He 
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said, “James Willson had cut him out in stone, and had his 
likeness at his house at the New Quay; just his size, his 
thickness, and his height, with the thickness of his shoes 
and everything. Mr. Dunbar too, of Newcastle, who had 
cut Grace Darling in marble, had come and moulded him in 
clay, and he reckoned had cut him in marble too.” “Iam 
the youngest of sixteen children,” he said, “and I have long 
outlived them all.” As he went back to infancy and talked 
of his mother, his memory of those times seemed to brighten 
up, his under jaw moved convulsively, and the old man was 
evidently agitated; the space of a century, and all the 
various events of a strange life, had not been able to ex- 
tinguish the tender feelings of youthful affection. I was 
surprised at the emotion of the old woman of Houghton-le- 
Spring church, but this was more singular. What a wonder- 
ful thing is that love which springs up in our native home 
in our first years, and thus outlasting all after attachments 
shakes men in the extremest age with its imperishable 
emotion! Andis not this a singular incident for a summer’s 
afternoon? Imagine me sitting in a lane near Berwick-on- 
Tweed, and opposite to me James Stuart, the descendant of 
Scotland’s ancient kings, the son of a general of a former 
century, the grandson of the Lady of Airlie, the spectator 
of Culloden and Preston-Pans, the soldier of Bunker’s Hill 
and Quebec ; a man aged one hundred and eleven, and more, 
—and the reader must be satisfied that wonderful things 
have not yet ceased. But it will be asked, is all this true? 
It is true to the letter. By the kindness of various friends 
in the north, I have inquired into the particulars, and find 
the old man even more wonderful than he then seemed to 
be. A gentleman of high respectability writes in answer to 
my inquiries: * No one at Berwick entertains the smallest 
doubt of James Stuart being of the age he states himself to 
be; and Mrs. Cluny, widow of the late John Cluny, Esq., 
mayor of Berwick, states that she knew James Stuart very 
well fifty years ago, when he was considered the strongest 
old man in the district and frequently performed most 
astonishing feats of strength, whence his nickname, Jamie 
Strang.” —Howitt’s Remarkable Places, vol. ii, 
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WHO'S HE ?—VANITY OF VANITIES. 


“ALAS, the vanity of human fame!” remarks Dr. Southey. 
Again, “Vanity of vanities, all is vanity!”’ ‘ How few,” 
says Bishop Jeremy Taylor, “have heard of the name of 
Veneatapadius Ragium! He imagined that there was no 
man in the world who knew him not; how many men can 
tell me that he was king of Narsinga? When I mention 
Arba, who but the practised textualist can call to mind that 
he was a great man among the Anakim, that he was the 
father of Anak? and now there remaineth nothing more of 
him or his race than the bare mention of him in one of the 
verses in one of the chapters of the Book of Joshua: except 
for that only record, it would not now be known that 
Arba had ever lived, or that Hebron was originally called 
after his name. Vanitas vanitatum ! omnia vamtas. An old 
woman in a village in the west of England was told one 
day that the king of Prussia was dead, such a report 
having arrived when the great Frederick was in the noon- 
day of his glory. Old Mary lifted up her great slow eyes 

-at the news, and fixing them in the fulness of vacancy 
upon her informant, replied,—“ Isa? isa? The Lord ha’ 
mercy! well, well! The king of Prussia—and who’s he?” 
The who’s he? of this old woman might serve as a text for a 
notable sermon upon ambition. “ Who’s he?” may now 
be asked of men greater than Frederick or Wellington, 
greater as discoverers than Sir Isaac or Sir Humphry. 
Who built the pyramids? Who ate the first oyster? But 
the perception of the evanescence of the great names need 
not wait until forced upon the mind by associations like 
these. No; a few years only have to pass away, and a dark 
mythological gloom comes down like the certain march of 
night, over names and performances exciting the most 
lively admiration and interest.—Southey’s Doctor, 
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THE TRANSFORMATION OF A PEASANT. 

One of the most interesting pages of biography is the 
review of the lives of men who have exalted themselves 
from the lowliest spheres of life to take part in the great 
affairs of the world; and this list is made up of names from 
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every class of humble employment, mounting to the places of 
statesmen, generals, and even kings. Of this fact the papacy 
furnishes a number of instances, but none more remarkable 
than the case of Pope Sixtus V., who wore the tiara of 
Rome during one of the most troublous periods of Huro- 
pean history. This remarkable man was the son of an 
Italian exile, Zanetto Peretti, a man not without some im- 
portance in his own country, but compelled by Turkish 
cruelty to escape to the marshes of Ancona, where, in the 
district of Montalto, he followed the occupation of a gar- 
dener in the village of La Grotte; and here he continued 
for some time pursuing his occupation, until by good be- 
haviour his master conferred upon him two gifts—first, a 
favourite servant-maid, named Gabana, whom he made his 
wife; and second, what perhaps was of equal importance, 
a sufficient sum of money to take a garden on his own ac- 
count. Thus the struggles of life fairly came around Peretti, 
and in the midst of them was born a boy whom he named 
Felix. As the wife of Peretti had been a favourite servant 
she still continued-after her marriage high in esteem in the 
household of her husband’s master, and both she and her 
child received many tokens of kindness from those who were 
proud enough, in after years, to remember that the child 
they had so favoured was one of the most powerful princes 
of Europe. Felix Peretti was born December 18, 1521; 
but he was accustomed to date his existence from the year 
1525, because in that year he recovered from a severe attack 
of small pox. It has been frequently remarked that a 
special providence seems to guard and shield the lives of the 
men who become great in the pages of history. Felix was 
no exception to this observation ; not only did he escape in 
infancy from dangerous disease, but when about six years of 
age some officers of justice came in search of his father, on 
account of a debt or other trifling offence, and the frightened 
boy, taking shelter in the garret of an old ruined house, fell 
through the rotten flooring twenty feet on the pavement 
below. When he was taken up it was found that he had 
broken both his arms and both his legs. The bones were 
however carefully set, and the pain of the affliction was per- 
haps the only evil resulting from it to Felix. Years after. 
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wards, when he became pope, he, who always was wont to 
indulge in a grim sort of humour, was in the habit of 
saying, “If Clement VII. could have taken such a leap as I 
did in the year that he was imprisoned, he would not have 
had occasion to pay such a heavy ransom to his enemies.” 
Keeper of sheep and swincherd, tender of fruit and bird- 
caller, these have not been thought usually employments 
likely to make a very noble character; but such at nine 
years of age were the employments of Felix. He was a 
true child of knowledge, and his biographers tell us how 
at this time he was wont to waylay the children on their way 
to and from the village school, to get them to repeat to him 
the lessons they had themselves learned; and so began his 
first attempts in the field of knowledge. But it happened 
in 1531, our young swineherd being then eleven years of 
age, that a somewhat celebrated friar, Michael Angelo Selleri, 
a Franciscan, going to preach at Ascali, lost his way near 
La Grotte ; he saw Felix tending his hogs, and applied for 
assistance. He was charmed with the boy’s wit, his ready 
answers, his thirst for education, impressed too the more by 
these from the evidently extreme poverty of the boy and his 
parents, and he procured his admission into a school attached 
to the Franciscan monastery at Ascali. This may be called 
his first transmigration. Here he exhibited the most 
genuine ardour in pursuit of the knowledge which books 
can give, and without which the noblest acquirements of 
mind must fail, in coming out into contact with men and with 
the world. The Franciscan brothers were pleased with the 
resolution of their young disciple, who denied himself cheer- 
fully of sleep, willingly preferred a crust of coarse bread and 
a draught of water, that he might be the better fitted for 
his mental pursuits; and before he had attained his thir- 
teenth year he took the habit of the order of St. Francis. 
Slight speeches, in themselves no more than jokes, when un- 
expectedly verified, assumed the appearance of prophecies. 
On the day that Felix took the habit of his order, Clement 
VII. died; the warden of the monastery said to him, “You 
were born to religion on the same day in which the pope is 
dead to the world.” Felix answered, “I had rather wear 
the habit of St. Francis than that of the sovereign pontiff.” 
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The warder replied, “ Perhaps you may live to wear both.” 
It was about this time that he escaped another dangerous 
accident. Engaged in fastening tapestry to the chapel of 
his monastery, he fell from the top of a very high ladder to 
the ground without sustaining any injury. His progress 
seems to have been rapid: he united the two important 
elements of success, he was an expert dialectician and a 
very eloquent orator. We find him very early appointed to 
preach before a synod of Italian bishops, and he soon took 
an opportunity of visiting his native place of La Grotte, and 
preached there in his own parish church. It does not en- 
hance our estimate of his piety to find that he took a text 
which rather, as used by him, was a contribution to his per- 
sonal vanity than a declaration of the great truth, “ God 
hath chosen the foolish things of this world to confound the 
wise, and the weak to confound the mighty;” but the 
magistrates were so pleased with the sermon that they voted 
him twenty crowns, which he bestowed on his sister Camilla. 
Our readers need not be told that this was the period of the 
Reformation, and no way was so certain to ensure success 
in the Romish church as to become the bold antagonist of 
the Lutheran teachings and the reformed doctrines: thus 
Peretti became acquainted with Michael Ghislierithen, a chief 
inquisitor, afterwards Pope Pius V. It is a very amiable 
trait in his character to notice that through all the stages 
of his advancement he never forgot his family; he was not 
merely sufficiently interested to send them occasional gra- 
tuities, but he appears to have watched over them; and 
many letters are still extant which passed between him and 
different members of his family,and others in relation to them. 
For instance, he corresponded with the curate of La Grotte, 
and the following is an extract from a letter of the worthy 
curate, in reply to Peretti’s inquiries :—‘ Your brother, who 
is a mason, gets a good livelihood, and is in a manner en- 
gaged to Mary, daughter of John Tabotto, the tailor, who 
has a good house with pretty garden and no other children 
to leave them to; so that I think it is a good match for 
him, and only wait for your consent and approbation, which 
they confidently expect. Your sister is courted by Andrew 
Botero, a carpenter, who is at least twenty years older than 
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she is, but is highly esteemed both by her and your 
parents, as he is a very honest man and in good business. 
The love and respect which she has, and always had, for so 
worthy a brother will not suffer her to make any promise 
(though nothing else is wanting) until she is assured that 
the match is not disagreeable to you. Her lover is often 
with me, and expresses the utmost impatience to hear his 
doom.” We have cited this letter principally for the oppor- 
tunity it gives us to present our readers with Peretti’s reply. 
“Sir,—I received a double pleasure from your letter, as it 
gave me at the same time an account of my poor family 
and an affectionate proof of the continuance of your friend- 
ship. The kind concern you express for the welfare of my 
relations, and the high opinion I have of your prudence, 
justly demand my ready consent to whatever you advise or 
think will be for their advantage. Nothing further remains 
to be done on my part, but to return you hearty thanks for 
the favours you have already bestowed upon us, and to 
desire a continuance of your good offices until the affairs 
you mention are brought to a conclusion. I could wish 
fortune, or, more properly speaking, a Divine providence, 
had put it in my power to show the affection I ever had for 
my family in a better manner, and to convince you by some- 
thing more substantial than thanks of the grateful sense I 
entertain of your kindness. But what canIdo? ‘Where- 
with shall I save Israel? My father is poor in Manasseh, 
end I am the least in my father’s house;’ yet I have great 
reason to be thankful, and admire the goodness of Almighty 
God in raising me out of the dust to serve at His altar. I 
here send you enclosed three letters; one for my dear 
parents, another for my brother Anthony, and a third for 
my sister, which I desire you to peruse, as they will serve, 
in some measure, to show that I rejoice with them in the 
approaching marriage, and how much we are all obliged to 
you. With this letter you will receive seventy crowns, ten of 
which you will please to give to my poor mother, to make some 
little entertainment on the occasion, and the other sixty to 
my sister, aS an addition to her fortune, with which she ought 
to think herself not a little honoured, as it is chiefly derived 
from the generosity of the cardinal protector of our order. 
K 
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In my letter to her I have made use of a quotation of the 
Acts of the Apostles—‘ Silver and gold have I none, but 
what I have I give unto thee, which I beg you will be so 
kind as to explain unto her. Perhaps Heaven may enable me 
hereafter to doa more material service to both them and you; 
in the meantime believe me your affectionate servant, Frnix 
Prrertr.—Rome, May 20, 1554.” Of course a man like 
this could not rise in life without making many foes, Felix 
was one who rather delighted to provoke resentment by 
trampling under foot the nice distinctions of society; for 
instance, being near La Grotte, he went out of his way 
to visit his native village, taking with him a nobleand high- 
born travelling companion, preposterously proud of his 
origin, who was greatly mortified to see Peretti sit down 
unostentatiously to dine in his father’s cottage, and perhaps 
to find himself expected to join at the dinner table. Nor 
did he escape more fierce antagonisms and hostilities; in 
due time he was promoted to be chief commissary of the 
Inquisition of Venice, but the rigour with which he attempted 
to reform the abuses of his own order (the Franciscans) ex- 
posed him to much persecution and to the risk of his life; 
he was obliged in disguise to escape from the city, where 
he would certainly have been murdered. Upon being con- 
eratulated by a fellow-student, he said, ‘““I have some 
thought of becoming pope, and my scheme would be spoiled 
if I stopped to be hanged in Venice.” ‘Those were sad 
days in Italy; the popes and cardinals were mostly the 
high-priests of licentiousness, debauchery, and profanity. 
When he returned to Venice he was appointed one of six 
consulters to assist the cardinals in inquiring into the gross 
irregularities and debaucheries of the late pope, Paul IV. 
After a tedious trial, Cardinal Caraffi and his three cousins 
were convicted and executed. The nobility of Rome were 
exasperated at the severity of the sentence, and many per- 
sons blamed the extreme rigour of it in Peretti’s presence ; 
he replied, “The only rigour shown was in keeping the 
delinquents nine months in prison; had I been pope, I 
would have released them in nine days.” Of course, it is 
not our purpose to follow him through all his various dis- 
putes, his alternate degradations and promotions: we find 
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him one year expelled his order, and on the elevation of 
Pope Pius V. made the general of the order from which, 
under the previous pope, he had been expelled. This in- 
fallible Church of Rome remarkably puzzles us, in the course 
of her history, with the change of her councils and decrees. 
He was soon after made a bishop, and appointed to report 
upon the state of Hngland; in this capacity he drew up the 
first sketch of the bull of deposition and excommunication 
which Pius V. fulminated against Queen Elizabeth. His next 
rise was in 1570 to the dignity of cardinal, which he owed, it 
is said, to the talent displayed in procuring the bull against 
Elizabeth. He now changed his name from Peretti to Mont- 
alto, which our readers will remember was the seigniory 
of his birth. All the cardinals were guilty of nepotism, 
or the lavishing their favours upon their nephews and rela- 
tions ; and the relations of our cardinal no doubt now sup- 
posed that they would be sent for to Rome, and exalted to 
some posts worthy of the illustrious rank of their relative, 
the former peasant of La Grotte. ‘The letter of Camilla to 
the cardinal is so perfect a specimen of simplicity that we 
must present it to our readers ; more especially as he has 
been accused of the reverse of the crime we mentioned 
above, namely forgetfulness of his relations. ‘ Lord Car- 
dinal, my dear brother.—The sacristan of our church, who 
is a very honest manand one that I can trust with anything, 
writes this letter for me. If all your relations and friends 
were delighted to hear of your first being made a general, 
and then a bishop, you may be assured that they were 
overjoyed fat the news of your being cardinal, for which 
I humbly thank God with all my heart, and have no 
doubt that the other lords cardinal will in due time 
make you pope. My son, who is now twelve years old, 
is grown a great boy, and is shortly to be apprenticed 
to his father, but we make him learn to read and write. 
Anthony’s son goes to school, and is as fond of learning as 
you used to be: it would do you good to hear him talk of 
you, poor child; he often says if his uncle should ever 
come to be pope he shall be a lord cardinal, which makes 
him mind his book and behave like a good boy. If you 
will give us leaye to come to Rome, we will set out imme- 
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diately ; my husband shall do what he can for you in his 
business, and I will wash and take care of your linen; 
my davghter is about fourteen ; it is in your power to get 
her as a servant in some nunnery, or to get her a marriage 
portion out of the money that is given every year to poor 
maidens. All our neighbours say you may now do us a 
great deal of good if you please, as we dare say you will. 
My husband would have come to Rome with brother 
Anthony, but I would not let him, as I expect you will soon 
send for us, and then I will come with them. If you keep 
Anthony with you let us know by a letter whether you 
would have us bring the whole family with us; and if so, 
I hope, dear brother, you will send us some money, that we 
may come on horseback. We long to hear from you, and 
not only I, but my husband and children die with impatience 
to embrace you. I cannot tell whether you love me as you 
used to do; but this I know, that there is no alteration in 
the affection of, Lord Cardinal, my dear brother, your loving 
and dutiful Sister, Cammna Prrerti.”? And so, probably 
very much to the cardinal’s astonishment, one day at 
Rome his brother Anthony made his appearance, no doubt 
big with expectation; and it suggests to us a strange 
picture. These two men, born in the same sphere, brothers, 
of precisely the same family—the same father, the same 
mother, educated amidst the same rural village scenery: 
the one a commanding powerful man, having hewn his way 
up almost to the highest point of merely human ambition, 
commander not merely of man but counsellor and com- 
mander of kings, involved in all the intricacies of state- 
craft and the most subtle policies, his mind stored with 
erudition, and his moral nature held beneath the command 
of a strong iron will, and his tongue ready for the purposes 
of most daring eloquence; before him—the powerful man in 
his palace, clad in crimson and purple, standing his simple 
brother, a mere peasant, and nothing more; after all the 
years of experience and labour, infinite distance away from 
the very point from whence his brother started at nine years 
of age. The cardinal would gather the capabilities of his 
family, his sister and brother, from her letter and his 
appearance. It would seem to him perhaps the greatest 
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unkindness to remove them from their sphere; after life 
has settled itself about a man a sudden elevation seldom 
improves acharacter. There were many ways in which the 
cardinal could serve his relatives, but he judged he could 
do so in their own sphere. His letter to his sister seems to 
us plain, kind, and manly; he promises to aid with money, 
and sends by the brother 120 crowns; counsels them to 
give their children education, in which he would help them 
and secure them marriage portions ; the close of the letter 
is worthy of quotation, as indeed the whole would be if our 
space admitted. He says:—“I cannot help pitying your 
simplicity in desiring to come to Rome; you seem to forget 
who you are, at least not to know that you are not a proper 
person to mix in the society of the metropolis, especially 
under my roof, as ecclesiastics are not allowed to entertain 
any woman in their houses. Let me advise you to be con- 
tent with your condition, and believe me when I tell you that 
a small pittance, acquired by honest labour and industry, is 
infinitely preferable to all the fears and cares which are the 
constant attendants of riches. In short, this is all you must 
ever expect from me, except my prayers to God for your health 
and welfare; you may assure yourselves that my tenderness 
for you is not in the least diminished, and that I shall never 
be ashamed of calling myself your affectionate brother, ‘The 
Carpinan Monratro.” Sad disappointment this, to the 
family! Anthony is said to have died from sheer vexation 
at receiving no promotion, whereupon the church of the 
Holy Apostles offered to honour his remains with a most 
magnificent funeral; but the cardinal promptly and decidedly 
prevented this, declaring that such obsequies were altogether 
unsuited to the condition of the deceased, but at the same 
time he made every provision for the surviving family. And 
now we approach the culminating period of our peasant’s 
life: his last transmigration was wonderful, brought 
about in a wonderful way—a way reflecting much more 
credit on his talent and subtilty than on his moral 
principle ; but moral principle in those days was scouted 
from Italian politics and manners, and would indeed have 
been laughed at in the school of the cardinals. His great 
friend, Pope Pius, died, and was succeeded in the papacy 
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by Gregory XIII., who took every occasion to treat him 
with coldness, calling him an ignorant dreaming fellow, and 
worthless at a time when the greatest necessity for vigilance 
and activity existed. Whereupon he contentedly appeared 
to retire into private life; he feigned to be ignorant of all 
that was going on in the court and conclave; he seemed to 
devote himself altogether to the pursuit of letters. By this 
time indeed he had advanced to a considerable age, his 
apparent illness therefore created no especial surprise. 
When pressed to take part in the administration, he would 
reply that a man of his age and infirmities had nothing to 
do with the world but to think how to go well out of it. 
At this time he took an active part in the reformation of 
the calendar, and this brought him into contact with the 
most distinguished scholars of Italy, who spread the fame of 
his piety, his poverty, and his self-denial. He busied him- 
self in revising the works of St. Ambrose, an edition of 
which he had published some months before promoted to 
the bishopric of Fermo. He could hardly be persuaded to 
visit his diocese; but in the meantime he had a spy, who 
brought him every information from the city and the court; 
and the city and the court were at this period in strange 
and startling confusion. Very suddenly the death of 
Gregory XIII. occurred, making a vacancy in the papacy, 
and removing even the shadow of law from the Roman city. 
Hcclesiastics and nobility were alike banditti; the palaces of 
five cardinals were robbed in the middle of the day, although 
defended by armed servants hired by the young Roman 
nobility for the purpose. Very meekly Montalto said, “I 
hope God will soon give us a pope who shall put an end to 
these disorders.” ‘If you should be the person,” said one, 
“J dare say there would be no cutting off heads or stretching 
of necks in your reign.” ‘God forbid,” said Montalto, 
“that I, who expect to die every day, should think of taking 
away any other person’s life.” Whereupon some persons 
said, ‘‘ There is more occasion for a pope of iron, like Far- 
nese, than for a pope of wax, like Montalto.”” There was a 
degree of pity felt for the poor old man; his life now seemed 
to be a declaration of incapacity and weakness; and as 
wicked men are fond of weak governors, and the most 
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wicked were in fact either immediately or remotely among 
the electors, there was a strong desire among them especially 
for a flexible hand to wield the sceptre of authority. There 
were fourteen candidates for the vacant papacy ; the contest 
ran long and high for several days; at length the peasant 
cardinal was requested to allow himself to be put in nomina- 
tion. “Ah!” said he, “if you are resolved to make me 
pope, you will place yourselves upon the throne. For my 
part, I shall be contented with the bare title ; let them call 
me pope, and you are welcome to the power;” and the poor 
man was seized with a fit of coughing which seemed to 
threaten almost immediate death. Nearness to ‘death and 
a broken and bowed frame have been from immemorial 
ages a necessary condition for the papacy. The cardinals 
unanimously elected their feeble brother, and while he was 
the shadow each expected to be the real ruler. The number 
of votes was declared, when suddenly, to the horror and 
dismay of the conclave, Montalto, now Sixtus V., threw 
aside his crutch, and lifting up his voice began to chant 
loudly and sonorously the T’e Dewm. An attempt was made 
to prove an error in the number of votes; but in vain, 
Montalto was duly elected. Felix Peretti the swineherd, 
now Sixtus V., mounted the papal chair. One of the cardi- 
nals (Farnese) who had, before the nomination of Montalto, 
the best chance of success, came to the new pope, to perform 
the ceremony of prostration. He was high-born, aristocratic; 
connected with the noblest families of Italy, his name long 
associated with works of art, taste, and government, he had 
despised the newly elected pope. ‘‘ Your holiness seems 
quite a different sort of man from what you did a few hours 
ago,’ said he. “ Yes,” said the pope, “I was then looking 
for the keys of paradise, which obliged me to stoop a little ; 
but now I have found them it becomes me to look up; I 
have reached the summit of human glory, and can climb no 
higher in this world.” As soon as he was declared pope, 
according to usual custom the bells of every convent church 
and monastery resounded; the guns of St. Angelo roared 
and thundered over the city, and the people exclaimed, 
“ Long live Sixtus V.!”? And now the doors of the conclave 
are thrown open; cardinals file out with melancholy faces, 
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followed by the pope, no longer infirm and weak, but hale, 
amidst the exclamations of the people and the loud voices 
crying, ‘Plenty, holy father! Plenty and justice!” to which 
he replied in a loud clear voice, “ Pray to God for plenty, I 
will give you justice.’ It was a terrible declaration to the 
crowds of guilty nobles and cardinals. In the evening he 
assembled the cardinals, and told them he intended to rule 
by despotic authority ; they reminded him of his promise 
to rule by their counsel and assistance; he in turn told them 
he felt himself quite capable of dispensing with their assist- 
ance, and that for his promise he would obtain absolution 
from his chaplain; in which little anecdote of so eminent 
a dignitary of the Romish Church as a pope we have a 
window giving us an insight into the morality of that same 
church. We can picture the disappointment of the cardinals ; 
and while deprecating the morality by which the pope secured 
his seat, we must also do justice to his colossal magnanimity, 
and determination to bring back long banished justice to 
the people. “It is high time,’ said one of the cardinals, 
leaving his presence, “‘ that we provide for our safety ; there 
is a great storm rising.’ It was usual on the accession of a 
new pope to grant a free pardon to all offenders; but not 
so did Sixtus signalize his elevation: on the contrary, on 
the very day of his coronation he caused four malefactors to 
be executed—two by the axe, and two by the halter, saying 
that he would diminish the crowd of idle disorderly persons 
who usually disturb the solemnity of the ceremony. In 
his elevation he did not forget his family, but by no means 
fell into the sinful favouritism of his age and position: he 
elevated one of his grandsons to be cardinal, but he would 
permit none of his relatives to interfere with his government, 
or even to solicit a favour; and he compelled his sister 
Camilla to refuse all the titles and honours proffered her by 
different states and people anxious to conciliate him. His 
severity and rigour have been greatly condemned; but we 
must remember the flagitiousness of the age. And certainly 
there seems to have been little courtliness in the man; 
before he had been pope two months he had contrived to 
embroil himself in quarrels with Philip II. of Spain, Henry 
III. of France, Henry of Navarre, to say nothing of the 
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old squabble with Queen Elizabeth. He could respect and 
venerate genius for government, although engaged against 
himself. He was wont to say three such princes as Elizabeth 
of England, Henry of Navarre, and Sixtus of Rome were 
sufficient to rule the world. Elizabeth, when joked upon the 
subject of matrimony, said she would have no husband but 
Sixtus V.; towhichhe retorted, “Were we married, we should 
give birth to Caesars and Alexanders.” He restored Rome 
to order: the imperial city began again to emerge from 
its neglect and prostration, and profusion and carefulness 
wonderfully balanced the economy of his reign. He was 
a strange prince, at variance with himself: the head of the 
Romish church, he hated the sworn friends of the Romish 
power; especially he hated Philip II., whom he instigated to 
the fitting out of the Spanish Armada, and at the same time 
supplied timely warning of the organization of that In- 
vincible Armada to Elizabeth. He went through the farce 
of excommunicating Hlizabeth by bell, book, and candle; 
and Elizabeth excommunicated him by the bishop of London 
in St. Paul’s cathedral, which seems very much to have 
amused Sixtus, who declared that she was not to be fright- 
ened and that he would do nothing for the Spaniards. It 
is very noticeable that he would lend no assistance to the 
Spanish Armada in the way of money, though he sent 
whole chests of medals, crucifixes, bones, relics, rosaries, 
and other suchlike trumpery. Until Sixtus became pope 
women were unsafe in Rome, ladies remarkable for their 
beauty were unsafe even in their houses, or within the 
sanctuary or the cloister; but our pope thoroughly quenched 
this licentiousness, though perhaps more rigorously than 
our refined tastes seem to demand. Checking the immorality 
of his kingdom, he next determined upon its refinement: 
he erected the Vatican library, established a printing press 
in the library, from which emanated the most valuable edi- 
tions of the holy Scriptures, in the original, and in the 
principal languages of Hurope. His treatment of Olivarez, 
the Spanish ambassador at Rome, who was sent to remon- 
strate with the pope on his opposition to the league for 
the suppression of Protestantism, and also on his zeal 
in circulating an Italian edition of the Scriptures, was in 
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keeping with his strange character: the cardinals, too, 
expostulated at the facilities thus afforded for the study 
of the sacred Scriptures; but Sixtus was a master of 
epigram, and said, “They ought to patronize the Italian 
version for their own sakes, as they had shown themselves 
ignorant of Latin.’ Olivarez came, deputed from the King 
of Spain, demanding an audience of the pope, and repre- 
sented to him in no very polite terms how disagreeable the 
version of Scripture in the vulgar tongue was to his master, 
and what scandal it gave to his whole court. He talked on 
for about an hour, Sixtus making no reply whatever. 
* Will not your holiness condescend to let me know your 
opinion?” said the ambassador. ‘I am thinking,” replied 
the pontiff, “to have you immediately thrown out the 
window, for the purpose of teaching other people how to 
behave themselves when they address the supreme 
pontiff.” Nor did he pause here. Upon an _ effort 
made publicly to rebuke him by Olivarez, on account 
of the translations of the Scriptures, he caused the 
common hangman to walk before the procession with his 
halter in his hand and an escort of two hundred guards, 
commanding the hangman to fall upon and strangle the 
person who should dare offer him any writings, though that 
person should be cardinal, king, or emperor. These out- 
lines and anecdotes will serve to give our readers some idea 
of the character of this man, one of the most remarkable pre- 
sented to us in the whole pages of biography. In a nobler 
age, with a nobler training, how much more illustrious 
might have been his life and achievements. He illustrates 
to us this however—how the lowliest may become lofty ; 
how impossible it is to hold back genius on its pathway to 
eminence ; how certain it is the case that the royal distinc- 
tions of mind and moral intrepidity are found no less in the 
peasant’s hut than in the princely palace.x—Paxton Hood’s 
“ Peerage of Poverty.’ 
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ZWO SIDES TO A CHARACTER.—VOLTAIRE. 


A vorrurE broke down in a rough road, near the small 
town of Gondrecourt, and it became necessary to repair it. 
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There was a good deal to do, and but few workmen; so 
that there was every prospect of a pretty long delay. The 
traveller, desirous of filling up the interval agreeably, 
sauntered towards a Capuchin friary, which he espied at a 
little distance, very pleasantly situated on a rising mount. 
He rang the bell, and one of the fathers making his 
appearance, politely stated the circumstance which caused 
his detention, and requested to be admitted in the mean- 
while to partake of the hospitality of the convent. The 
Capuchins have little; but what they have they bestow 
freely. They gave the stranger a welcome reception, and on 
entering into conversation with him were greatly pleased 
to find that they had not, fora long time, received within 
their walls a more agreeable or entertaining guest. On 
everything he had something pertinent to say, and said it 
in such a way as if it gave him a world of pains to differ in 
sentiment from any human being. During a plain dinner, 
of which they invited him to partake, the conversation 
turned on theology, or as it has been sarcastically termed, 
the Capuchin philosophy. The stranger showed he knew 
almost as much about it as the fathers themselves; and 
seemed to know the more, that he agreed with their 
opinions of the subject. They spoke of the different 
Capuchin houses in France, Germany, and Italy; the 
stranger proved to be better informed in this interesting 
part of geography than they could possibly have imagined, 
and was particularly happy in illustrating the talent which 
the sons of St. Francis have for feeling out beautiful 
situations. Some traits were mentioned of the humility of 
the good St. Francis d’Assise; the stranger admired them, 
and admired in his turn some others of which the fathers 
were ignorant. The fraternity became in the end quite 
enchanted with their guest, and as the best service they 
could do him proposed that he should become one of their 
order. The stranger, still meek and complying, replied that 
he would think of it, that he felt deeply sensible of the 
honour which they proposed to him: that he was sorely 
afraid they judged too favourably of his mind and temper; 
but that he would institute a strict self-examination, and 
perhaps the day might ere long arrive when he would seek 
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among them that happiness which a vain world could never 
afford. A messenger now announced that the voiture was 
repaired and ready; the whole convent were in affliction, 
nor was the stranger suffered to part without an interchange 
of the warmest assurances of everlasting esteem and re- 
membrance. The reader may be curious to know who the 
individual was who had thus gained the hearts of the 
Capuchins: it was M. de Voltaire.—Lambeth and the Vati- 
can, vol. i. 
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WILLIAM PENN. 


Ir is very beautiful to carry a calm unconsciousness of 
self into places of importance. The important man is in 
a most deplorable condition; he is always hurt, always 
wounded and vexed, like a man with the itch: that pleasant 
complaint is said to result from the existence of an insect 
beneath the skin; and the vain strutting man, corporal, or 
captain, or mayor, or any other little brief official, has just 
such an irritating insect in his own vanity and sense of 
dignity. When the great William Penn and Thomas Story 
once took shelter beneath some house in Pennsylvania, from 
the rain, the owner came forth with great pomp of man- 
ner, and said, ‘‘ How dare you take shelter here without 
my leave? Do you know whol am? Iam the mayor of 
this place.” ‘ Pooh! pooh!” said Friend Story, “my 
friend here makes such things as thou art: he is the 
Governor of Pennsylvania.””—Paxton Hood’s “ Uses of Bio- 
graphy.’ 
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WASHINGTON. 


Durine the American Revolution, it is said that an officer, 
not habited in his military costume, was passing by where a 
small company of soldiers were at work, making some 
repairs on a small redoubt. The commander of the little 
squad was giving orders to those who were under him, 
relative to a stick of timber which they were endeavouring 
to raise to the top of the works, The timber went up hard, 
and on this account the voice of the little great man was 
the oftener heard, in his regular vociferations of ‘‘ Heave 
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away! ‘There she goes! Heave ho!” ‘The officer before 
spoken of stopped his horse when he came to the place, 
and seeing the timber sometimes scarcely move, asked the 
commander why he did not take hold and render a little aid. 
The latter appeared to be somewhat astonished, and turning 
to the officer with the pomp of an emperor, said, “ Sir, I am 
a corporal!” ‘You are not, though, are you?” said the 
officer ; “I was not aware of that ;”’ and taking off his 
hat and bowing, ‘‘I ask your pardon, Mr. Corporal!” 
Upon this he dismounted from his elegant steed, flung the 
bridle over a post, and lifted till the sweat stood in drops 
upon his forehead. When the timber was elevated to its 
proper station, turning to the man clothed in brief authority, 
“Mr. Corporal commander,” said he, “when you have 
another such job, and have not men enough, send to your 
commander-in-chief, and I will come and help you a second 
time.’ The corporal was thunder-struck: it was Wash- 
ington !—Pazton Hood’s “ Uses of Biography.” 
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WILLIAM COBBETT’S ACCOUNT OF HIS HARLY SELF- 
EDUCATION. 


“Ar eleven years of age,” he says in an article in the 
Evening Post, calling upon reformers to pay for returning 
him to Parliament, “my employment was clipping of box- 
edgings and weeding beds of flowers in the garden of the 
Bishop of Winchester at the castle of Farnham, my native 
town. I had always been fond of beautiful gardens; and a 
gardener who had just come from the king’s gardens at 
Kew gave me such a description of them as made me 
instantly resolve to work in those gardens. The next morn- 
ing, without saying a word to any one, off I set, with no 
clothes except those upon my back, and with thirteen half- 
pence in my pocket. I found that I must go to Richmond, 
and I accordingly went from place to place inquiring my 
way thither. A long day (it was in June) brought me to 
Richmond in the afternoon. ‘Two pennyworth of bread and 
cheese, and a pennyworth of small beer, which I had on the 
road, and one halfpenny I had lost somehow or other, left 
threepence in my pocket ‘With this for my whole fortune, 
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I was trudging through Richmond in my blue smock-frock, 
and my red garters tied round my knees, when, staring 
about me, my eye fell upon a little book in a bookseller’s 
window, on the outside of which was written, ‘ The Tale of a 
Tub, price 38d.’ The title was so odd that my curiosity was 
excited. I had the threepence; but then I could not have 
any supper. In I went and got the little book, which I 
was so impatient to read that I got over into a field at the 
upper corner of Kew Gardens, where there stood a haystack. 
On the shady side of this I sat down to read. The book 
was so different from anything I had ever read before, it 
was something so new to my mind, that, though I could not 
understand some parts of ib, it delighted me beyond descrip- 
tion, and produced what I had always considered a sort of 
birth of intellect. Iread on until it was dark, without any 
thought of supper or bed. When I could see no longer I 
put my little book in my pocket and tumbled down by the 
side of the stack, where I slept till the birds in the Kew 
Gardens awakened me in the morning, when off I started to 
Kew, reading my little book. ‘The singularity of my dress, 
the simplicity of my manner, my lively and confident air, 
and doubtless his own compassion besides, induced the 
gardener, who was a Scotchman I remember, to give me 
victuals, find me lodging, and set me to work; and it was 
during the period that I was at Kew that George IV. and 
two of his brothers laughed at the oddness of my dress 
while I was sweeping the grass-plot round the foot of the 
pagoda. The gardener, seeing me fond of books, lent me 
some gardening books to read; but these I could not relish 
after my ‘Tale of a Tub,’ which I carried about with me 
wherever I went; and when I, at about twenty years old, 
lost it in a box that fell overboard in the Bay of Fundy, in 
North America, the loss gave me greater pain than I have 
since felt at losing thousands of pounds.” Many had cause 
to remember this evening passed under a haystack at Kew. 
The genius of Swift engrafted itself naturally on an intellect 
so clear and a disposition so inclined to satire as that of the 
gardener’s boy. Cobbett’s earliest writings are more 
especially tinged with the colouring of his master. Take for 
instance the following fable, which will at all times finda 
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ready application: “ In a pot house, well stocked with wares 
of all sorts, a discontented ill-formed pitcher unluckily bore 
the sway. One day, after the mortifying neglect of several 
customers, ‘Gentlemen,’ said he, addressing himself to his 
brown brethren in general—‘ gentlemen, with your permis- 
sion, we area set of tame fools, without ambition, without 
courage, condemned to the vilest uses ; we suffer all without 
murmuring ; let us dare to declare ourselves, and we shall 
soon see the difference. That superb ewer, which, like us, 
is but earth—these gilded jars, vases, china, and, in short, 
all those elegant nonsenses whose colour and beauty have 
neither weight nor solidity--must yield to our strength and 
give place to our superior merit.’ This civic harangue 
was received with applause, and the pitcher, chosen presi- 
dent, became the organ of the assembly. Some however, 
more moderate than the rest, attempted to calm the minds 
of the multitude; but all the vulgar utensils, which shall be 
nameless, were become intractable. Hager to vie with the 
bowls and the cups, they were impatient, almost to madness, 
to quit their obscure abodes to shine upon the table, kiss 
the lip, and ornament the cupboard. In vain did a wise 
water jug—some say it was a platter—make them a long 
and serious discourse upon the utility of their vocation. 
‘Those,’ said he, ‘who are destined to great employments 
are rarely the most happy. Weare all of the same clay, ’tis 
true; but he who made us formed us for different functions ; 
one is for ornament, another for use. ‘The posts the least 
important are often the most necessary ; our employments 
are extremely different, and so are our talents.’ This had a 
most wonderful effect, the most stupid began to open their 
ears; perhaps it would have succeeded, if a grease-pot had 
not cried out in a decisive tone,—‘ You reason like an ass; 
to the devil with you and your silly lessons.’ Now the scale 
was turned again; all the horde of pans and pitchers ap- 
plauded the superior eloquence and reasoning of the grease- 
pot. In short, they determined on an enterprise; but a 
dispute arose—who should be the chief? Every one would 
command, but no one obey. It was then you might have 
heard a clatter; all put themselves in motion at once, and 
so wisely and with so much vigour were their operations 
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conducted, that the whole was soon changed—not into 
china, but into rubbish.’—Sir Henry Bulwer’s Historical 
Characters, vol. it. 


ny 9 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT.—A HEBREW APOLOGUE. 


Pursuine his journey through dreary deserts and unculti- 
vated ground, Alexander came at last to a small rivulet, 
whose waters glided peaceably along their shelving banks. 
Its smooth unruffled surface was the image of contentment, 
and seemed in its silence to say—this is the abode of tran- 
quillity and peace. All was still: not a sound was heard save 
those soft murmuring tones which seemed to whisper into the 
ear of the weary traveller, “ Come and partake of nature’s 
bounty!” and to complain that such offers should be 
made in vain. To a contemplative mind such a scene might 
have suggested a thousand delightful reflections ; but what 
charms could it have for the soul of Alexander, whose breast 
was filled with schemes of ambition and conquest, whose 
eyes were familiarized with rapine and slaughter, and whos3 
ears were accustomed to the clash of arms—to the groans 
of the wounded and the dying? Onward therefore he 
marched. Yet, overcome by fatigue and hunger, he was 
soon obliged to stop. Heseated himself on one of the banks 
of the river, took a draught of water which he found of a 
very fine flavour and very refreshing. He then ordered 
some Salt fish, with which he was well provided, to be brought 
to him. These he dipped in the stream, in order to take off 
the briny taste, and was very much surprised to find them 
emit a very fine fragrance. ‘ Surely,” said he, “ this river, 
which possesses such uncommon qualities, must flow from 
some very rich and happy country. Let us march thither.” 
Following the course of the river, he at length arrived at the 
gates of paradise. The gates were shut. He knocked, 
and with his usual impetuosity demanded admittance. 
“Thou canst not be admitted here,” exclaimed a voice from 
within ; “ this gate is the Lord’s!”? ‘‘T am the lord, the lord 
of the earth,” rejoined the impatient chief ; “I am Alexander 
the Conqueror! will you not admit me?” “No,” was the 
answer: “here we know of no conquerors—sayve such as 
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conquer their passions; none but the just can enter here.” 
Alexander attempted in vain to enter the abode of the blessed; 
neither entreaties nor menaces availed. Seeing all his 
attempts fruitless, he addressed himself to the guardian of 
paradise, and said:—“ You know I am a great king, a 
person who received the homage of nations. Since you will 
not admit me, give me at least something, that 1 may show 
an astonished and admiring world that I have been where 
no mortal has ever been before me.” “ Here, madman,” 
said the guardian of paradise, “ here is something for thee : 
it may cure the maladies of thy distempered soul; one 
glance at it may teach thee more wisdom than thou hast 
hitherto derived from all thy former instructors. Now go 
thy ways.” Alexander took it with avidity, and repaired to 
his tent. But what-was his confusion and surprise to find, 
on examining the received present, that it was nothing but 
the fragment of a human skull! ‘“ And is this,” exclaimed 
Alexander, “the mighty gift that they bestow on kings and 
heroes ? is this the fruit of so much toil, danger, and care ?” 
Enraged and disappointed, he threw it on the ground. 
“Great king,” said a learned man who happened to be pre- 
sent, “do not despise this gift. Despicable as it appears in 
thine eyes, it yet possesses some extraordinary qualities, of 
which thou mayest soon be convinced if thou wilt order it 
to be weighed against gold and silver.” Alexander ordered 
ittobe done. A pair of scales were brought: the skull was 
placed in one, a quantity of gold in the other; when, to the 
astonishment of tho beholders, the skull overbalanced the 
gold. More gold was added, still the skull preponderated. 
In short, the more gold there was putin the one scale the 
lower sunk that which contained the skull. “Strange,” ex- 
claimed Alexander, ‘“ that so small a portion of matter should 
outweigh so large a mass of gold! Is there nothing that will 
counterpoise it?’’? ‘ Yes,” answered the philosophers, “a 
very little matter will do it.” They then took some earth, 
covered the skull with it, when immediately down went the 
gold and the opposite scale ascended. “This is very extra- 
ordinary !”’ said Alexander, astonished: “can you explain 
this strange phenomenon?” ‘“ Great king,” said the sages, 
“this fragment is the socket of a human eye, which, though 
L 
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small in compass, is yet unbounded in its desire. The more 
it has, the more it craves. Neither gold nor silver nor any 
other earthly possession can ever satisfy it. But when it 
once is laid in the grave, and covered with a little earth, 
there is an end to its lust and ambition.”’—Hurwitz’s Hebrew 
Tales. ofrecer 
A HEBREW TALE, RABBI AKIBA.—WHATEVER GOD DOES 
IS BEST. 

CompetiED by violent persecution to quit his native land, 
Rabbi Akiba wandered over barren wastes and dreary 
deserts: his whole equipage consisting of a lamp, which 
he used to light at night, in order to study the law; a cock 
which served him instead of a watch to announce to him the 
rising dawn; and an ass on which he rode. The sun was 
gradually sinking beneath the horizon, night was fast 
approaching, and the poor wanderer knew not where to 
shelter his head or where to rest his weary limbs. Fatigued, 
and almost exhausted, he came at last neara village. He 
was glad to find it inhabited, thinking where human beings 
dwelt there dwelt also humanity and compassion; but he 
was mistaken. He asked for a night’s lodging; it was 
refused, not one of the inhospitable inhabitants would 
accommodate him. He was therefore obliged to seek 
shelter ina neighbouring wood. “Itis hard, very hard,” 
said he, “not to find a hospitable roof to protect me against 
the inclemency of the weather; but God is just, and whatever 
He does is for the best.”? THe seated himself beneath a tree, 
lighted his lamp, and began to read the law; he had scarcely 
read a chapter, when a violent storm extinguished the light. 
“What,” exclaimed he, “must I not be permitted even to 
pursue my favourite study? but God is just, and whatever 
He does is for the best.’ He stretched himself on the bare 
earth, willing, if possible, to have a few hours’ sleep. He 
had hardly closed his eyes, when a fierce wolf came and 
killed hiscock. ‘‘ What new misfortune is this ?” ejaculated 
the astonished Akiba; “my vigilant companion is gone; 
who then will henceforth awaken me to the study of the 
law? but God is just, He knows best what is good for us 
poor mortals.” Scarcely had he finished the sentence, when 
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a terrible lion came and devoured the ass. ‘ What is to be 
done now?” exclaimed the lonely wanderer; “my lamp 
and my cock are gone, my poor ass too is gone—all is 
gone! But praised be the Lord, whatever He does is for the 
best.” He passed a sleepless night, and early in the morn- 
ing went to the village, to see whether he could procure a 
horse or any other beast of burden, to enable him to pursue 
his journey. But what was his surprise not to find a single 
individual alive! It appears that a band of robbers had 
entered the village during the night, and killed its inhabit- 
ants, and plundered their houses. As soon as Akiba had 
sufficiently recovered from the amazement into which this 
wonderful occurrence had thrown him, he lifted up his voice 
and exclaimed, ‘Thou great God, the God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob! now I know by experience that poor 
mortal men are short-sighted and blind; often considering 
as evils what is intended for their preservation. But Thou 
alone art just, and kind, and merciful. Had not the hard- 
hearted people driven me by their inhospitality from the 
village, I should assuredly have shared their fate; had not 
the wind extinguished my lamp, the robbers would have 
been drawn to the spot and have murdered me. I perceive 
also that it was Thy mercy which deprived me of my two 
companions, that they might not by their noise give notice 
to the banditti where I was. Praised then be Thy name, 
for ever and ever!”—Hurwitz’s Hebrew Tales. 


— 0 


THE COMMENCEMENT OF HAYDN’S FAME. 


Scarcety had the musicians got through the first allegro, 
when the prince interrupted them to ask who was the 
author of so beautiful a piece. Friedberg dragged the 
modest trembling Haydn from a corner of the room into 
which he had crept, and presented him as the fortunate 
composer. ‘“ What,” cried the prince as he came forward, 
“that blackamoor!’? (Haydn’s complexion was not one of 
those which mock the lily’s whiteness.) ‘ Well, blacky, from 
henceforth you shall be in my service; what’s your name?” 
“ Joseph Haydn.” ‘“ But you are already one of my band ; 
how is it I never saw you here before?”? The modesty of 
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the young composer closed his lips, but the prince soon put 
him at his ease. ‘‘ Go and get some clothes suitable to your 
rank: don’t let me see you any more in such a guise; you 
are too small; you look miserable, sir; get some new clothes, 
a fine wig with flowing curls, a lace collar, and red heels to 
your shoes. But mind, let your heels be high, that the 
elevation of your person may harmonise with that of your 
music. Go, and my attendants will supply you with all you 
want.” The next day Haydn was travestied into a gentle- 
man. Friedberg often told me of the awkwardness of the 
poor maestrino in his new habiliments; he had such a gawky 
look that everybody burst into a laugh at his first appear- 
ance. His reputation however, as his genius had room to 
manifest itself, grew daily, and he soon obtained so com- 
pletely the good-will of his master that the extraordinary 
favour of wearing his own hair and his simple clothes was 
granted to his entreaties. The surname of “ the Blackamoor ”’ 
however, which the prince had bestowed upon him, stuck 
to him for years after.—Quarterly Review, vol. Ixy. 
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GEORGE CRABBE AND EDMUND BURKE. 


He fixed, impelled by some propitious influence in some 
happy moment, upon Edmund Burke—one of the first of 
Englishmen, and, in the capacity and energy of his mind, 
one of the greatest of human beings. ‘The letter which the 
young poet addressed to Burke must have been seen by Mr. 
Prior when he composed his life of the great statesman ; 
but that work had been published for nine years before any 
of Mr. Crabbe’s family were aware that a copy of it had 
been preserved ; nor had they any exact knowledge of the 
extremity of distress which this remarkable letter describes, 
until the hand that penned it was in the grave. It is as 
follows :— 

“ Sir,—I am sensible that I need even your talents to 
apologise for the freedom I now take; but I have a plea 
which, however simply urged, will, with a mind like yours, 
sir, procure me pardon: I am one of those outcasts on the 
world who are without a friend, without employment, and 
without bread. Pardon me a short preface. I had a partial 
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father, who gave me a better education than his broken 
fortune would have allowed; and a better than was neces- 
sary, as he could give me that only. I was designed for 
the profession of physic; but not having wherewithal to 
complete the requisite studies, the design but served to 
convince me of a parent’s affection and the error it had 
occasioned. In April last I came to London with three 
pounds, and flattered myself that this would be sufficient to 
supply me with the common necessaries of life till my abili- 
ties should procure me more; of these I had the highest 
opinion, and a poetical vanity contributed to my delusion. 
I knew little of the world, and had read books only: I 
wrote, and fancied perfection in my compositions; when I 
wanted bread they promised me afiluence, and soothed me 
with dreams of reputation, whilst my appearance subjected 
me to contempt. ‘Time, reflection, and want have shown 
me my mistake. I see my trifles in that which I think is 
the true light; and whilst I deem them such, have yet the 
opinion that holds them superior to the common run of 
poetical publications. I had some knowledge of the late 
Mr. Nassau, the brother of Lord Rochford ; in consequence 
of which I asked his lordship’s permission to inscribe my 
little work to him. Knowing it to be free from all political 
allusions and personal abuse, it was no very material point 
to me to whom it was dedicated. His lordship thought it 
none to him, and obligingly consented to my request. I 
was told that a subscription would be the more profitable 
method for me, and therefore endeavoured to circulate 
copies of the enclosed proposals. I am afraid, sir, I disgust 
you with this very dull narration; but believe me punished 
in the misery that occasions it. You will conclude that 
during this time I must have been at more expense than I 
could afford ; indeed, the most parsimonious could not have 
avoided it. The printer deceived me, and my little business 
has had every delay. The people with whom I live perceive 
my situation, and find me to be indigent and without friends. 
About ten days since I was compelled to give a note for 
seven pounds, to avoid an arrest for about double that sum 
which I owe. I wrote to every friend I had, but my friends 
are poor likewise; the time of payment approached, and I 
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ventured to represent my case to Lord Rochford. I begged 
to be credited for this sum till I received it of my sub- 
scribers, which I believe will be within one month; but to 
this letter I had no reply, and I have probably offended by 
my importunity. Having used every honest means in vain, 
I yesterday confessed my inability, and obtained, with much 
entreaty and as the greatest favour, a week’s forbearance, 
when I am positively told that I must pay the money or 
prepare for a prison. You will guess the purpose of so long 
an introduction. I appeal to you, sir, as a good, and let me 
add, a great man. I have no other pretentions to your 
favour than that I am an unhappy one. It is not easy to 
support the thoughts of confinement; and I am coward 
enough to dread such an end to my suspense. Can you, sir, 
in any degree, aid me with propriety? Will you ask any 
demonstrations of my veracity? I have imposed upon my- 
self, but I have been guilty of no other imposition. Let 
me if possible interest your compassion. I know those of 
rank and fortune are teased with frequent petitions, and 
are compelled to refuse the requests even of those whom 
they know to be in distress: it is therefore with a distant 
hope I ventured to solicit such favour ; but you will forgive 
me, sir, if you do not think proper to relieve. It is impos- 
sible that sentiments like yours can proceed from any but a 
humane and generous heart. I will call upon you, sir, to- 
morrow, and if I have not the happiness to obtain credit 
with you I must submit to my fate. My existence is a pain 
to myself, and every one near and dear to me are distressed 
in my distresses. My connections, once the source of hap- 
piness, now embitter the reverse of fortune, and I have only 
to hope a speedy end to a life so unpromisingly begun: in 
which (though it ought not to be boasted of) I can reap 
some consolation from looking to the end of it. I am, sir, 
with greatest respect, your obedient and most humble ser- 
vant,—GEORGE CRABBE.”” 

Mr. Burke was, at this period (1781), engaged in the 
hottest turmoils of parliamentary opposition, and his own 
pecuniary circumstances were by no means very affluent: 
yet he gave instant attention to this letter and the verses 
which it enclosed. He immediately appointed an hour for 
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my father to call upon him at his house in London; and 
the short interview that ensued entirely and for ever 
changed the nature of his worldly fortunes. He was, in the 
common phrase, “a made man”? from that hour. He went 
into Mr. Burke’s room a poor young adventurer, spurned by 
the opulent, and rejected by the publishers, his last shilling 
gone, and all but his last hope with it: he came out virtually 
secure of almost all the good fortune that, by successive 
steps, afterward fell to his lot—~his genius acknowledged by 
one whose verdict could not be questioned, his character 
and manners appreciated and approved by a noble and ca- 
pacious heart, whose benevolence knew no limits but its 
power-—that of a giant in intellect, who was in feeling an 
unsophisticated child ; a bright example of the close affinity 
between superlative talents and the warmth of the generous 
affections. Mr. Crabbe had afterwards many other friends, 
kind, liberal, and powerful, who assisted him in his profes- 
sional career; but it was one hand alone that rescued him 
when he was sinking. But sensible as 1 am of the im- 
portance of Mr. Burke’s interference in my father’s behalf, 
I would not imply that there was not ample desert to call it 
forth. Enlarged as was Mr. Burke’s benevolence, had not 
the writings which were submitted to his inspection possessed 
the marks of real genius, the applicant would probably have 
been dismissed with a little pecuniary assistance. I must 
add that, even had his poems been evidently meritorious, it 
is not to be supposed that the author would have at once 
excited the strongest personal interest in such a mind, un- 
less he had during this interview exhibited the traits of a 
pure and worthy character. Nay, had there appeared any 
offensive peculiarities of manner and address, either pre- 
sumption or meanness, though the young poet might have 
received both kindness and patronage, can any one dream 
that Mr. Burke would have at once taken up his cause with 
the zeal of a friend, domesticated him under his own roof, 
and treated him like a son? In mentioning his new protégé 
a few days afterwards to Reynolds, Burke said, “ He has 
the mind and feelings of a gentleman.’ Sir Joshua told 
this, years later, to my grateful father himselfi—Life of 
Crabbe, p. 25. 


Great Events from Crrfles, 


THE CURIOSITY OF A DUKE OF ORLEANS. 


Cuartes VI. was of so gloomy and melancholy a dis- 
position that all the courtiers strove to outdo each in con- 
triving means to amuse him. Nothing was to be seen at 
court but concerts, balls, tilting, and the like; in short, 
every day was distinguished by some new diversion. Queen 
Blanche gave a ball at her hotel in the suburb of St. 
Marceau. Hongrimen de Jansay, the king’s master of the 
horse, invented a masquerade representing savages, or wild 
men, whose habits were of linen, upon which very fine tow 
was fixed with pitch to imitate hair. This uncouth kind of 
dress appeared very agreeable in those unpolished times, 
and was so much boasted of at court that the king de- 
manded to see it, with which he was so well pleased that 
he determined to be present at the masquerade. It was 
then settled that the king, dressed like a savage, should 
enter the ball-room holding five other savages in chains, 
which was accordingly executed. When the savages were 
entered, the king loosened them that they might dance, 
and went and seated himself on the knees of the Duchess 
of Berry, who was extremely beautiful. At this instant 
the Duke of Orleans arrived, who being astonished at any 
person taking so great a liberty with the Duchess of Berry, 
ordered his pages to bring their flambeaux in order that he 
might discover who this mask was. One of the pages, 
having held his torch too near the savages who were 
dancing, set fire to the dresses, which being made of com- 
bustible materials were instantly in flames. The musicians 
ceased, and nothing was heard but the most lamentable 
cries ; one among the sufferers so far forgot his own dis- 
tress as to cry out, “Save the king.’ The Duchess of 
Berry, suspecting that he was the person who sat on her 
knees, covered him with her robe, and saved his habit from 
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catching fire. All the noblemen who were in the savages’ 
dress were burnt to death except one, who recollecting that 
he had seen not far off a large tub of water, ran and 
threw himself into it. This unhappy news was soon spread 
throughout Paris. The people, who loved their king, 
believing that he was dead, uttered the most sorrowful 
lamentations ; but Charles, in order to satisfy them, mounted 
on horseback next day, went accompanied bya great number 
of gentlemen to return thanks to God at the church of 
Notre Dame. He caused the house where the accident 
happened to be razed to the ground, and founded the 
chapel of Orleans in the church of the Celestines, to pray for 
the souls of those who perished by this catastrophe. The 
danger to which the king had been exposed affected his 
brain; he imagined he had phantoms or precipices con- 
tinually before his eyes. In short, from that time till his 
death he continued in a melancholy and languishing con- 
dition. This event happened in the year 1393.— Great 
Hvents from Little Causes :”? Mons. A. Richer, 1767. 
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A SHOEMAKER AT GENOA. 


Att republics have been torn by civil wars; ambition 
hath ever kindled discord therein. In the history of those 
states we see continually the nobles assuming more than 
their rights, and by their injustice exhausting the patience 
of the people, who arming themselves at the instigation of 
an ambitious person, and guided by rage alone, brave the 
laws and commit the most terrible disorders. Genoa was 
not exempt from these evils; we meet with nothing in the 
writers who have transmitted its history but troubles and 
calamities ; it is a chain of revolutions. Towards the mid- 
dle of the fourteenth century, the people, impatient under 
the tyranny of the nobility, murmured. There were some 
few among them who sacrificed the welfare and tranquillity 
of the public to their ambition and to their unrest; they 
took advantage of the discontent of the people, and irritated 
them by seditious discourses: they took up arms, and the 
nobility, to avoid the blows with which they were threatened, 
promised to grant whatever should be demanded of them, 
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The populace were desirous that an abbé of the people should 
be elected: his office was to sustain the interests and 
liberties of the people, and to counterbalance in a great 
measure the authority of the captains, who were then the 
magistrates of the republic. An assembly was’ accordingly 
held for an election of an abbé of the people. Vast 
numbers went to the place of meeting, and every one gave 
his voice; but as they all spoke at once nobody was under- 
stood. ‘The tumult increased, the people began to grow 
warm, and were ready to proceed to blows; when a shoe- 
maker, who at that instant was just coming from a drinking- 
house, passing by the assembly, mixed among the crowd, 
and getting upon a little eminence that fell in his way, 
being emboldened by the fumes of the wine, he bawled out 
as loud as he was able, “ Fellow-citizens, will you hearken to 
me?” This invocation struck their ears, and immediately 
all eyes were fixed on him; and the Genoese, who were 
about to tear each other to pieces, all joined in a hearty 
laugh. Some bade him hold his peace, others encouraged 
him to speak on, and others again threw dirt at him; all 
laughed. This orator, without being in the least disconcerted, 
said, “I think myself obliged to tell you that you ought to 
nominate to the dignity of abbé of the people an honest 
man; andI know of none more so than Simon Boccanegra ; 
you ought to appoint him.” Simon Boccanegra was a 
perfectly honest man; the amiableness of his character, his 
generosity, and many other virtues had procured him the 
love and esteem both of the nobility and commonalty. He 
was of one of the principal families among the citizens, and 
his relations had filled with universal sialtss the dignities 
of the republic. ‘The person who first occupied the place of 
captain of the people was one of his ancestors. In short, 
his merit occasioned them to pay attention to the shoe- 
maker’s harangue. The name of Boccanegra became the 
general cry, every one insisted upon his being elected abbe 
of the people, and they presented him the sword which was 
the mark of his dignity; but he returned it, saying that he 
thanked the people for the good-will they had shown him, 
and that as none of his ancestors had been abbé of the 
people he would not be the first who should introduce that 
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office into his family. He was willing to avail himself of 
the humour into which he found the speech of the shoe- 
maker had thrown the people, to attain the lead in the 
republic. The people, who are seldom moderate in their 
affection any more than in their hatred, immediately cried 
out, “ Boccanegra, Lord of Genoa.” This artful ambitious 
man said that he was ready to submit to the will of the 
people, to be Abbé or Lord, according as they should ordain. 
This feigned humility pleased the people, as he expected ; 
they repeated, “ Lord Boccanegra!” and he was proclaimed 
perpetual doge. So that the speech of a drunken shoe-' 
maker occasioned the government of Genoa to be trans- 
mitted from nobles to the people, and a single man to 
become sole master in the state. He did not abuse his 
power: ever watchful of the public tranquillity, he made 
a proper use of indulgence and severity. His prudence 
made him respected and esteemed. Seditions were appeased ; 
the Genoese, quiet at home, were able to repel the attacks 
of the enemies of the state and to make themselves feared 
by all their neighbours.—“ Great Lvents from Little 
Causes :?? Mons, A. Richer, 1767. 
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SEMIRAMIS AND NINUS. 

Ninus, king of Assyria, thinking the extent of his do- 
minions confined within too narrow limits, assembled 
together the most robust young men in his kingdom in 
order to make conquests; for this purpose he had them 
taught to ride the great horse, and to handle their arms, 
and inured them to fatigue. When he judged them capable 
of fighting and conquering, he led them against the Baby- 
lonians, whom he subdued. Armenia was conquered; the 
Medes made some resistance, but were likewise vanquished ; 
their king was taken prisoner and sacrificed, together with 
his wife and children. All Asia was obliged to acknowledge 
Ninus for their sovereign. The Bactrians however put a 
stop to the progress of his arms; which so incensed this 
hero that he returned to his kingdom, raised fresh troops, 
and falling upon the Bactrians, who opposed him, obliged 
them to shut themselves up within the walls of Bactra. The 
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city being well fortified, both by art and nature, kept up the 
courage of the Bactrians, and their confidence held the 
place of security. They rejected the promises of Ninus, 
and braved his menaces. ‘This conqueror made incredible 
efforts; glory and the desire of revenge stimulated both 
him and his troops. But at length his forces diminished, 
his battalions grew thin, his soldiers worn out with fatigue 
were no longer able to fight; Ninus saw this with concern, 
and was at last under the disagreeable necessity of sacri- 
ficing his glory and revenge to the preservation of his army, 
and therefore with great reluctance he raised the siege. The 
colours were now struck, the baggage was packed up, and 
Ninus and his men cast a look mixed with rage and sorrow 
on Bactra; like lions, excited with courage, but restrained 
by fatigue. At this instant a messenger came to inform 
the king that the city was taken, and that he was indebted 
for this conquest to the courage and conduct of a woman. 
His joy on this occasion was proportioned to the greatness 
of the action, and he earnestly desired to see her who had 
done such honour to her country and her sex, saying that 
he would in person confer on her the recompense due to her 
services. Semiramis was introduced to him; when Ninus 
was still more astonished at her beauty than he had been 
before at her valour. He remained some time in silent 
admiration. Not content with feasting his eyes on her 
charms, his heart, which glory alone had hitherto animated, 
became now wholly inflamed with love, and he himself was 
vanquished by her who had just conquered his enemies. In 
fine, he offered her both his crown and heart, and trembled 
lest she should refuse them. Semiramis, who was influenced 
by ambition, accepted the offer of his heart for the sake of 
his crown. This heroine was the fruit of an unlawful amour, 
and was exposed or deserted as soon as born, when, being 
found by some shepherds, they carried her to the house of 
the person who had the principal care of the king’s flocks. 
As she grew up, she surpassed in wit and beauty most of 
her sex. The governor of Syria, surveying one day the 
flocks of Ninus, saw her; and being struck with the graces 
and beauty of her person, demanded her in marriage and 
obtained her. He being obliged presently after to accom- 
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pany the king in the war against the Bactrians, and not 
choosing to be parted from his wife, he took her with him. 
Semiramis examining the walls of Bactra observed that the 
besieged neglected the fortified places, to cover those that 
were the most defenceless, because the Assyrians applied 
their efforts towards the latter. In consequence of which 
observation she put herself at the head of some brave 
troops, scaled the walls, and entered the city by a place 
which was left unguarded, threw the besieged into conster- 
nation, and opened the gates to the Assyrian army, and by 
this action merited the love and admiration of Ninus. The 
king, quite enamoured with his new spouse, returned to his 
dominions, and made it his whole study to procure her 
every gratification he had the power to bestow. He resolved 
to give himself the pleasure of seeing all Asia subject to the 
will of her who had possession of his heart; and, in conse- 
quence of this resolution, gave her absolute authority for the 
space of one day, and ordered his subjects to execute all the 
commands of Semiramis. A wise and prudent woman would, 
no doubt, have made use of this frolic to tell Ninus of his 
faults; but she consulted only her ambition and her cruelty; 
for as soon as Ninus had put his power into her hands she 
made use of it by causing him to be assassinated. The 
traitors whom she employed for this purpose reported that 
the king had given up the reins of the empire to his spouse 
because he found his end approaching. The people, who are 
commonly ignorant of the transactions of a court, believed 
what was told them, and readily acknowledged Semiramis as 
their sovereign. This haughty ambitious woman, not con- 
tent with her newly acquired power, became jealous of the 
glory which Ninus had gained by his conquests, by the 
construction of Nineveh and other public edifices; and in 
order to attract the notice of the world and the admiration of 
posterity, she built the superb city of Babylon, to hasten 
the construction of which she employed two millions of men. 
She put herself at the head of a formidable army, and by 
her victories extended the Assyrian empire, levelled mount- 
ains, turned the course of rivers, built cities, and made 
those lands fruitful that appeared destined for sterility.— 
“© Great Hvents from Little Oauses :” Mons. A, Richer, 1767. 
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A CHILD CAUSES THE DEATH OF AN EMPEROR. 


Commopus, the son of Marcus Aurelius, was one of those 
monsters who dishonoured the throne of the Casars. He 
practised every vice, and did not possess one virtue. Many 
writers, not being able to persuade themselves that the 
virtuous Marcus Aurelius could be the father of so abomi- 
nable a man as Commodus, have said that he was the son 
of a gladiator; and the incontinency of his mother Faustina 
authorized this conjecture. That shameless woman aban- 
doned herself to the lowest order of men, always giving the 
preference to the most robust, as appearing most capable of 
satisfying her desires. ‘The emperor, destitute of every 
virtuous sentiment as well as his mother, and having some- 
thing perhaps of the character of a gladiator, to whom he 
owed his birth, he delighted in exhibiting himself at the 
theatres; and one day he was so senseless as to show him- 
self naked among the gladiators. Martia, his concubine, 
willing to exercise that power which she imagined her favours 
to Commodus entitled her to, represented to him that this 
procedure was unworthy of an emperor, who ought always 
to conceal his weakness from the public view and endea- 
vour to appear more than human; and her remonstrances 
were seconded by several of his ministers. This was prudent 
advice; but Commodus was of too base a nature to follow 
it. On the contrary, he considered it as an opposition to his 
will, as an attempt against his power, and in short as a 
crime worthy of death. He rejoiced therefore in having 
found an opportunity for shedding blood. He immediately 
wrote outa sentence of condemnation against those who had 
dared to give him their advice so repugnant to his incli- 
nation. A little boy, whom he had reared in his palace, 
followed him into his apartment, and staying there after his 
departure, took up the {paper on which the sentence was 
written, and was playing with it; when Martia, accidentally 
meeting him, took it out of his hand, and, on reading it, 
found that Commodus had destined her to be put to death ; 
she therefore hastened to the persons whose names were 
included in the death warrant, and advised them to avoid 
their own destruction by destroying the emperor, Her 
counsel was approved; and it was resolved that it should 
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be put into immediate execution; the only difficulty was 
how to accomplish it. Martia proposed to despatch him by 
poison, and undertook to administer it to him herself. She 
accordingly mixed it in a draught of liquor, and gave it him 
when he was very hot from his exercise with the gladiators. 
It threw him into a slumber; he awakened, and vomited a 
gooddeal. The conspirators, fearing lest he should discharge 
all the poison he had taken, employed one of the wrestlers, 
whom they let into his chamber, to strangle him. Having 
thus made sure of his death, they went in the middle of the 
night to Pertinax, then prefect of Rome. Pertinax, imagining 
that they came to take away his life by order of Commodus, 
said to them: ‘I have expected death every day for a long 
time past, and am prepared for it; strike then, for there is 
nothing in it horrible to me.” 

They replied that, so far from wishing to take away his 
life they came to offer him the empire, Commodus being 
dead of an apoplexy. This man, who was so well prepared 
to die, received the empire with joy. Next morning he was 
proclaimed emperor amidst the acclamations of the people 
who rejoiced to find themselves delivered from Commodus 
erin Livents from Intile Causes:”? Mons. A. Richer. 
1767. 


gy 


THE CONTINGENCIES OF BIOGRAPHY. 


“Tr may not be devoid of amusement,” says Samuel 
Bailey, the keen and reflective author of the “ Essays on the 
Publication of Opinions,” “to trace the consequences which 
would have ensued, or rather which would have been pre- 
vented, had the father of some eminent character formed a 
different matrimonial connection. Suppose the father of 
Buonaparte had married any other lady than the one who 
was actually destined to become his mother. Agreeably to 
the tenour of the preceding observations, it is obvious that 
Buonaparte himself would not have appeared in the world; 
the affairs of France would have fallen into different hands, 
and haye been conducted in another manner. ‘The measures 
of the British cabinet, the debates in parliament, the sub- 
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sidies to foreign powers, the battles by sea and land, the 
marches and countermarches, the wounds, deaths, and pro- 
motions, the fears, hopes, and anxieties of a thousand indi- 
viduals, would all have been different. The speculations 
of those writers and speakers who employed themselves in 
discussing these various subjects, and canvassing the con- 
duct of this celebrated man, would not have been called 
forth. The train of ideas in every mind interested in public 
affairs would not have been the same; Pitt would not have 
made the same speeches, nor Fox the same replies ; Lord 
Byron’s poetry would have wanted some splendid passages ; 
the Duke of Wellington might have still been plain Arthur 
Wellesley; Mr. Warden would not have written his book, 
nor the Edinburgh critic his review of it; nor could the 
author of this essay have availed himself of this illustration. 
The imagination of the reader will easily carry him through 
all the consequences to soldiers and sailors, tradesmen and 
artisans, printers and booksellers, downward through every 
gradation of society. In a word, when we take into account 
these various consequences, and the thousand ways in which 
the mere intelligence of Buonaparte’s proceedings and of the 
measures pursued to counteract them, influenced the feelings, 
the speech, and the actions of mankind, it is scarcely too 
much to say that the single circumstance of Buonaparte’s 
marrying as he did has more or less affected almost every 
individual in Europe, as well as a numerous multitude in the 
other quarters of the globe.” Dr. Southey stretches his 
imagination further still:— “A single miscarriage among 
my millions of grandmothers might have cut off the entail 
from my mortal being ; the snuff of a candle, a fall, a fright 
—such things are happening daily—one such among them 
all, I tremble to think of it! One of my ancestors was, as 
the phrase is, out in a certain rebellion; his heart led him 
into the field, and his heels got him out of it; had he been 
less nimble, or had he been taken and hanged—and hanged 
he would have been if taken—there would have been no 
Ego at this day ; no history of Dr. Daniel Dove; the doctor 
would have been like the heroes who lived before Aga- 
memnon, and his immortalizer would never have lived at 
all.”’—Paaton Hood’s “ Uses of Biography.” - 
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THE FAMILY OF THE D’ANORES. 


Concint, the son of a notary of Florence, and husband to 
Hleonore Galigai, daughter of a joiner in the same city, 
gained such an ascendant over Mary de Medicis, to whom 
his wife was foster-sister, that he regulated her affections, 
aversions, and desires according to his own will. In vain 
Henry IV. endeavoured to persuade his wife to send Concini 
away, who by his wicked counsels occasioned divisions in 
the royal family. ‘The entreaties of the king served only 
to increase the affection of Mary for the Florentine, who 
every day invented new methods of prejudicing the queen 
against her royal consort. Henry however carried his 
complaisance so far as not to exercise his authority in re- 
moving from court this dangerous Italian, who was styled 
the Marquis D’Ancre. The hand of a parricide deprived 
France of this great king; and Mary of Medicis was 
declared regent of the kingdom during the minority of 
Louis XIII. Concini now saw himself master of the State. 
He was made a marshal of France without having seen the 
army, and minister without knowing the laws of the king- 
dom. Honours and dignities rendered him insolent, which 
is usual with those who from low birth are raised to gran- 
deur; he treated even princes and dukes with haughtiness. 
Discontent united all the nobility of the State against 
him; but the queen’s favour secured him from their resent- 
ment, and all their efforts to humble him were ineffectual. 
But what is astonishing is, that this man, who withstood the 
most violent attacks, was demolished by one who appeared 
incapable of doing him the least prejudice. ‘This was 
Charles Albert de Luines, a gentleman of the country of 
Avignon, who was introduced to a familiarity with Louis 
XIIL. by breaking wariangles to catch sparrows. The 
Marshal D’Ancre, in order to make him his creature, had 
given him the government of Amboise and an apartment 
in the Louvre over his own; but the means he had used to 
make him a friend contributed only to make him an enemy. 
Albert de Luines, who ought to have had a regard for his 
benefactor, frequently interrupted him in his business and 
disturbed his sleep by the noise which he made over his 
head. The marshal having complained to him many times, 
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but in vain, at length threatened to make him quit his apart- 
ment at the Louvre. De Luines, affronted at this menace, 
resolved on the destruction of the marshal: to effect which, 
he began with insinuating to the young monarch, when he 
was one day amusing himself with his wariangles, that 
being upwards of sixteen years of age he was capable of 
taking the reins of government into his own hands, and 
that he ought to shake off the yoke which his mother and 
Concini had imposed on him. The young king, who was 
disgusted at the severity with which the queen and the 
minister treated him, relished this advice, and discovered 
that he was quite disposed to follow it. De Luines, perceiv- 
ing that he lent a favourable ear the first time, returned to 
the charge, and at length he prevailed on Louis XIII. to 
consent that the Marshal D’Ancre should be put to death. 
Vitri, captain of the guards, being charged with this cruel 
business, he shot Concini with a pistol, in the Louvre. Im- 
mediately the guards were taken from the queen regent, 
and she was kept prisoner in her apartment, and afterwards 
exiled to Blois. The body of the Marshal D’Ancre was 
buried under the gate of St. Germain Auxerrois. But 
the populace went thither, dug it up, and dragged it about 
the streets; and it is said that one man was savage enough 
to tear out his heart and eat it. Hvery country has pro- 
duced inhuman monsters ; but to the disgrace of humanity 
this fury was not confined to the mob merely, persons of 
distinction were also accomplices in this shocking treat- 
ment. A commission was sent to the Parliament to con- 
demn the memory of the marshal, and to judge his wife. 
All her crime was the being the queen’s favourite. She was 
asked what charm she had used to bewitch the queen. Tho 
woman, provoked at this unreasonable question, answered, 
* My witchcraft was no other than the power which sensible 
minds have over those which are weak.’? This answer is 
now admired, though at that time it was considered as the 
offspring of effrontery. The marchioness was condemned 
as being guilty of witchcraft, Judaism, and malversations. 
This sentence seems rather a proof of her innocence; she 
was however burnt at the Gréve.—“ Great Events from Little 
Causes”? : Mons. A. Richer, 1767. 
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THE DUKE OF ALVA AT BREAKFAST. 


A German lady, descended of a family long renowned for 
valiant feats of arms, and which had already given an 
Emperor to Germany, on a particular occasion made the 
formidable Duke of Alva tremble by her bold and resolute 
conduct. As the Emperor Charles V., on his return in the 
year 1547 from the battle of Muhlberg to his camp in 
Suabia, passed through Thuringia, Catharina, countess 
dowager of Schwartzburg, born princess of Henneberg, 
obtained of him a letter of safeguard that her subjects 
might have nothing to suffer from the Spanish army on its 
march through her territories: in return for which she 
bound herself to supply the Spanish troops, that were trans- 
ported to Rudolstadt on the Saalbrucke, with bread, beer, 
and other provisions at a reasonable price, in that place. At 
the same time she took the precaution to have the bridge, 
which stood close to the town, demolished in all haste, and 
reconstructed on the river ata considerable distance, that 
the too great proximity of the city might be no temptation 
to her rapacious guests. The inhabitants too of all the places 
through which the army was to pass were informed that 
they might send the chief of their valuables to the castle of 
Rudolstadt.. Meantime the Spanish general, attended by 
Prince Henry of Brunswick and his sons, approached the 
city, and invited themselves, by a messenger whom they 
despatched before, to take their morning’s repast with the 
Countess of Schwartzburg. So modest a request, made at 
the head of an army, was not to be rejected: the answer 
returned was that they should be kindly supplied with what 
the house afforded; that his excellency might come, and be 
assured of a welcome reception. However, she did not 
neglect at the same time to remind the Spanish general of the 
safeguard, and to urge home to him a conscientious observ: 
ance of it. A friendly reception and a well-furnished table 
welcomed the arrival of the duke at the castle. He was 
obliged to confess that the Thuringian ladies had an excel- 
lent notion of cookery, and did honour to the laws of hospi- 
tality. But scarcely had they taken their seats when a 
messenger, out of breath, called the countess from the hall. 
His tidings informed her that the Spanish soldiers had used 
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violence in some villages on the way, and had driven off the 
cattle belonging to the peasants. Catharina was a true 
mother to her people; whatever the poorest of her subjects 
unjustly suffered wounded her to the very quick. Full of 
indignation at this breach of faith, yet not forsaken by her 
presence of mind, she ordered her whole retinue to arm 
themselves immediately in private, and to bolt and bar all 
the gates of the castle; which done, she returned to the hall 
and rejoined the princes, who were still at table. Here she 
complained to them, in the most moving terms, of the usage 
she had met with, and how badly the Imperial word was 
kept. They told her, laughing, that this was the custom of 
war, and that such trifling disorders of soldiers in marching 
through a place were not to be minded. “That we shall 
presently see,” replied she stoutly; “my poor subjects 
must have their own again; or, by God! princes’ blood 
for oxen’s blood!” With this emphatic declaration she 
quitted the room, which in a few moments was filled with 
armed men, who, sword in hand, yet with great reverence, 
planting themselves behind the chairs of the princes, took 
the place of the waiters. On the entrance of these fierce- 
looking fellows Duke Alva directly changed colour; and 
they all gazed at one another in silence and affright. Cut 
off from the army, surrounded by a resolute body of men, 
what had they to do but to summon up their patience, and 
to appease the offended lady on the best terms they could ? 
Henry of Brunswick was the first that collected his spirits, 
and smothered his feelings by bursting into a loud fit of 
laughter; thus seizing the most reasonable way of coming 
off, by turning all that had passed into a subject of mirth, 
concluding with a pompous panegyric on the patriotic con- 
cern and the determined intrepidity she had shown. He 
entreated her to make herself easy, and took it upon him- 
self to bring the Duke of Alva to consent to whatever should 
be found reasonable; which he immediately effected, by 
inducing the latter to despatch, on the spot, an order to the 
army to restore the cattle without delay to the persons from 
whom they had been stolen. On the return of the courier, 
with a certificate that all damages were made good, the 
Countess of Schwartzburg politely thanked her guests for 
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the honour they had done her castle, and they, in return, 
very courteously took theirleave. It was this transaction, 
no doubt, that procured for Catharina, countess of Schwartz- 
burg, the surname of Heroic. She is likewise highly ex- 
tolled for the active fortitude she displayed in promoting 
the Reformation throughout her dominions, which had al- 
ready been introduced by her husband, Earl Henry XXXVII. 
as well as for her resolute perseverance in putting down the 
monks and improving the instructions of the schools. Num- 
bers of Protestant preachers, who had sustained persecution 
on account of religion, fled to her for protection and support, 
which she granted them in the fullest extent. Among these 
was a certain Caspar Aguilla, parish priest at Saalfeldt, who 
in his younger years had attended the Emperor’s army to 
the Netherlands in quality of chaplain, and because he 
there refused to baptize a cannon-ball was fastened to the 
mouth ofa mortar by the licentious soldiers, to be shot into 
the air; a fate which he happily avoided, only by the acci- 
dent of the powder not catching fire. He was now for the 
second time in imminent danger of his life, and a price of 
five thousand florins was set upon his head, because the 
Emperor was enraged against him for having contumeliously 
attacked his Interim from the pulpit. Catharina privately 
brought him to her castle, on the petition of the people of 
Saalfeldt ; where she kept him many months concealed, and 
caused him to be attended with the greatest assiduity, till 
the storm was blown over, and he could venture to appear in 
public. She died universally honoured and lamented, in the 
fifty-eighth year of her age, and the twenty-ninth of her 
reign. The church of Rudolstadt is in possession of her 
bones.—The Book of Notable Things. 
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BOIS-LE-DUO. 


Count Honento was entrusted, early in January, with 
this important enterprise. He accordingly collected a force 
of four thousand infantry, together with two hundred 
mounted lancers ; having previously reconnoitred the ground. 
He relied very much, for the success of the undertaking, on 
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Captain Kleerhagen, a Brussels nobleman, whose wife was 
a native of Bois-le-Duc, and who was thoroughly familiar 
with the locality. One dark winter’s night, Kleerhagen, 
with fifty picked soldiers, advanced to the Antwerp gate of 
Bois-le-Duc, while Hohenlo, with his whole force, lay in 
ambuscade as near as possible to the city. Between the 
drawbridge and the portcullis were two small guard-houses, 
which very carelessly had been left empty. Kleerhagen, 
with his fifty followers, successfully climbed into these lurk- 
ing places, where they quietly ensconced themselves for the 
night. Ateight o’clock of the following morning (20th 
January) the guards of the gate drew up the portcullis, 
and reconnoitred: at the same instant the ambushed 
fifty sprang from their concealment, put them to the sword, 
and made themselves masters of the gate. None of the 
night watch escaped with life, save one poor old invalided 
citizen, whose business had been to draw up the portcullis, 
and who was severely wounded. and left for dead. The 
fifty immediately summoned all of Hohenlo’s ambuscade 
that were within hearing, and then, without waiting for 
them, entered the town pell-mell in the best of spirits, and 
shouting Victory, victory! till they were hoarse. A single 
corporal, with two men, were left to guard the entrance. 
Meanwhile the old wounded gatekeeper, bleeding and crip- 
pled, crept into a dark corner, and laid himself down, un- 
noticed, to die. Soon after, Hohenlo galloped into the town, 
clad in complete armour, his long curls floating in the wind, 
with about two hundred troopers clattering behind him, 
closely followed by five hundred pikemen on foot. Very 
brutally, foolishly, and characteristically, he had promised 
his followers the sacking of the city so soon as it should be 
taken. They accordingly set about the sacking before it 
was taken. Hardly had the five or six hundred effected 
their entrance, than, throwing off all control, they dispersed 
through the principal streets, and began bursting open the 
doors of the most opulent households. The cries of “ Vic- 
tory!’? “ Gained city !”? ‘* Down with the Spaniards ! ” re- 
sounded on all sides. Many of the citizens, panic-struck, 
fled from their homes, which they thus abandoned to pillage ; 
while, meantime, the loud shouts of the assailants reached 
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the ears of the corporal and his two companions, who had 
been left in charge of the gate. Fearing that they should 
be cheated of their rightful share in the plunder, they at 
once abandoned their post, and set forth after their com- 
rades as fast as their legs could carry them. Now it so 
chanced—although there was no garrison in the town—that 
forty Burgundian and Italian lancers, with about thirty foot 
soldiers, had come in the day before to escort a train of 
merchandise. The Seigneur de Haultepenne, governor of 
Breda, a famous royalist commander—son of old Count 
Berlaymont, who first gave the name of “ beggars” to the 
patriots—had accompanied them in the expedition. The 
little troop was already about to mount their horses to 
depart, when they became aware of the sudden tumult. 
Elmont, governor of the city, had also flown to the rescue, 
and had endeavoured to rally the burghers. Not unmindful 
of their ancient warlike fame, they obeyed his entreaties. 
Elmont, with a strong party of armed citizens, joined him- 
self to Haultepenne’s little band of lancers. They fired a 
few shots at straggling parties of plunderers, and pursued 
others up some narrow streets. They were but a handful in 
comparison with the number of the patriots who had gained 
entrance to the city: they were however compact, united, 
and resolute; the assailants were scattered, disorderly, and 
bent only upon plunder. When attacked by an armed and 
regular band, they were amazed: they had been told that 
there was no garrison; and behold a choice phalanx of 
Spanish lancers, led on by one of the most famous of Philip’s 
Netherland chieftains. They thought themselves betrayed 
by Kleerhagen, entrapped into a deliberately arranged am- 
bush. There was a panic. ‘The soldiers, dispersed and 
doubtful, could not be rallied. Hohenlo, seeing that nothing 
was to be done with his five hundred, galloped furiously out 
of the gate to bring in the rest of his troops who had re- 
mained outside the walls. The prize of the wealthy city of 
Bois-le-Duc was too tempting to be ightly abandoned; but 
he had much better have thought of making himself master 
of it himself before he should present it as a prey to his 
followers. During his absence the panic spread: the States 
troops, bewildered, astonished, vigorously assaulted, turned 
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their backs upon their enemies, and fled helter-skelter to- 
wards the gate through which they had first gained admit- 
tance. But, unfortunately for them, so soon as the corporal 
had left his position, the wounded old gatekeeper, in a dying 
condition, had crawled forth on his hands and knees from a 
dark hole in the tower, cut, with a pocket knife, the ropes 
of the portcullis, and then given up the ghost. Most effect- 
ive was that blow struck by a dead man’s hand: down 
came the portcullis; the flying plunderers were entrapped. 
Close behind them came the excited burghers—their antique 
Belgic ferocity now fully aroused—firing away with carbine 
and matchlock, dealing about them with bludgeon and cut- 
lass, and led merrily on by Haultepenne and Elmont, armed 
in proof, at the head of their squadron of lancers. ‘The un- 
fortunate patriots had risen very early in the morning only 
to shear the wolf. Some were cut to pieces in the streets ; 
others climbed the walls, and threw themselves head fore- 
most into the moat; many were drowned, and but a very 
few effected their escape. Justinus de Nassau sprang over the 
parapet, and succeeded in swimming the ditch. Kleerhagen, 
driven into the Holy Cross tower, ascended to its roof, 
leaped, all accoutred as he was, into the river, and with the 
assistance of a Scotch soldier came safe to land. Ferdinand 
Truchsess, brother of the ex-elector of Cologne, was killed. 
Four or five hundred of the assailants—nearly all who had 
entered the city—were slain, and about fifty of the burghers. 
Hohenlo soon came back, with Colonel Ysselstein, and two 
thousand fresh troops. But their noses, says a contem- 
porary, grew a hundred feet long with surprise when they 
saw the gate shut in their faces. It might have occurred to 
the count, when he rushed out of the town for reinforce- 
ments, that it would be as well to replace the guard, which— 
as he must have seen—had abandoned their post. Cursing 
his folly, he returned, marvellously discomforted and de- 
servedly censured, to Gertruydenberg. And thus had a 
most important enterprise, which had nearly been splendidly 
successful, ended in disaster and disgrace. T'o the reckless- 
ness of the general, to the cupidity which he had himself 
awakened in his followers, was the failure alone to be 
attributed. Had he taken possession of the city with a firm 
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grasp at the head of his four thousand men, nothing could 
have resisted him; Haultepenne and his insignificant force 
would have been dead, or his prisoners; the basis of 
Parma’s magnificent operations would have been withdrawn; 
Antwerp would have been saved. ‘Infinite gratitude,” 
wrote Parma to Philip, “should be rendered to the Lord. 
Great thanks are also due to Haultepenne. Had the rebels 
succeeded in their enterprise against Bolduc, I should have 
been compelled to abandon the siege of Antwerp. The 
town, by its strength and situation, is of infinite importance 
for the reduction both of that place and of Brussels, and the 
rebels in possession of Bolduc would have cut off my sup- 
ples.” ‘The prince recommended Haultepenne most warmly 
to the king as deserving of a rich ‘“ merced.””? The true 
hero of the day, however—at least, the chief agent of the 
victory—was the poor, crushed, nameless victim, who had 
cut the ropes of the portcullis at the Antwerp gate.— 
Motley’s United Netherlands, vol. i. 
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HOW WAR IS MADE. 


As Francis I. was one winterly night warming him- 
self over the embers of a wood fire, and talking with his 
first minister of sundry things for the good of the state, 
“Tt would not be amiss,’ said the king, stirring up the 
embers with his cane, “if this good understanding between 
us and Switzerland was a little strengthened.” ‘There is 
no end, sire,” replied the minister, “in giving money to 
those people ; they would swallow up the treasury of France.” 
“* Pooh, pooh !” answered the king, “there are more ways, 
Monsieur le Premier, of bribing States besides that of 
giving money. I’ll pay Switzerland the honour of standing 
godfather for my next child.” “Your majesty,’ said the 
minister, ‘in so doing would have all the grammarians in 
Europe upon your back. Switzerland, as a republic, being a 
female, can in no construction be godfather.” “ She may be 
godmother,” replied Francis hastily; “so announce my inten- 
tions by a courier to-morrow morning.” “1am astonished,” 
said Francis I. that day fortnight, speaking to the minister 
as he entered the closet, ‘‘ that we have had no answer from 
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Switzerland.” Sire, I wait upon you this moment,” said 
Monsieur le Premier, “to lay before you my despatches upon 
that business.”” ‘They take it kindly?” said the king. 
“They do, sire,” replied the minister, “ and have the highest 
sense of the honour your majesty has done them; but the 
republic, as godmother, claims her right in this case of 
naming the child.” ‘ Inall reason,” quoth the king ; “she 
will christen him Francis, or Henry, or Louis, or some name 
that she knows will be agreeable to us?” ‘‘ Your majesty 
is deceived,” replied the minister; “I have this hour re- 
ceived a despatch from our resident, with the determination 
of the republic on that point also.’ ‘And what name 
has the republic fixed on for the dauphin?” ‘“Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abednego,”’ replied the minister. “ By St. 
Peter’s girdle, I will have nothing to do with the Swiss,’ 
cried Francis I., pulling up his breeches, and walking 
hastily across the floor. “Your majesty,” replied the 
minister calmly, “ cannot bring yourself off.”  We’ll pay 
them money,” said the king. ‘Sire, there are not sixty 
thousand crowns in the treasury,’ answered the minister. 
“Tl pawn the best jewels in my crown,” quoth Francis I. 
“Your honour stands pawned already in this matter,” 
answered the premier. ‘Then, Monsieur le Premier,” said 
the king, ‘‘ by heaven we’ll go to war with them.” 

But the following circumstance, from the memoirs of the 
Duc de St. Simon, is a sad illustration of the truth of the 
foregoing :—“ The castle of Trianon was just built. when 
the king (Louis XIV.) perceived a defect in one of the 
windows. lLouvois, who was naturally insolent, and who 
had been so spoiled that he could hardly bear to be found 
fault with by his master, maintained that the window was 
well proportioned. ‘The king, turning his back on him, 
turned away. ‘The next day, the king seeing Le Notre, 
the architect, asked him if he had been to ‘'I'rianon; he 
answered in the negative. The king ordered him to go 
thither, and told him of the defect which he had discovered 
in the window. ‘The next day the king asked him if he had 
been to Trianon; he again answered he had not. ‘The 
following day the same question was again asked by the 
king, and the same answer given by the architect. The 
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king now saw clearly that Le Notre was afraid of being 
under the necessity of declaring that either he or his minis- 
ter was in the wrong, and with some anger he commanded 
Le Notre and Louvois to meet him the next day at ‘l'rianon. 
No evasion was now possible: accordingly they met. ‘The 
window was immediately mentioned: Louvois persisted in 
his former opinion, Le Notre remained silent. At last the 
king ordered him to measure the window; he obeyed, and 
while he was so employed, Louvois, enraged that such a 
criterion was resorted to, discovered his chagrin, and in- 
sisted with acrimony that the window was exactly like the 
rest. When Le Notre had finished, Louvois asked him 
what was the result. Le Notre hesitated. The king with 
much passion commanded him to speak out. He then de- 
clared that the king was in the right, and that the window 
was not proportioned like the rest. Immediately the king 
turned to Louvois, told him there was no enduring his 
obstinacy, and reproached him with much vehemence. 
Louvois, stung with this reprimand, which was pronounced 
in the presence of many courtiers as well as workmen and 
footmen, returned home furious with rage. At his house 
he found St. Fouange, Villneuf, the Chevalier de Nogent, 
the two Tilladets, and some other of his most devoted 
friends, who were much alarmed at seeing the state of mind 
he wasin. “It is all over,’ said he; ‘I must have lost 
all credit with the king, from the manner in which he 
has been treating me only about a window. Ihave no re- 
source but in war, which will divert his attention from his 
buildings and will render my assistance necessary ; and, 
by , war he shall have.” He kept his word: war was 
declared a few months afterwards, and he contrived, in 
spite of the king and the other powers, to render it general. 
—Paxton Hood’s “ Encyclopedia of Peace Anecdotes.” 


Ghosts, Dreams, and the Supernatural. 


DR. DODDRIDGE’S DREAM. 


Dr. Doppringz had been spending the evening with his 
friend Dr. Watts. Their conversation had been concerning 
the future existence of the soul. Long and earnestly they 
pursued the theme; and both came to the conclusion— 
rather a remarkable one for theologians of that day to 
arrive at—that it could not be they were to sing through 
all eternity ; that each soul must necessarily be an indivi- 
dual, and have its appropriate employment for thought and 
affection. As Doddridge walked home, his mind brooded 
over these ideas, and took little cognisance of outward 
matters. In this state he laid his head upon the pillow and 
fellasleep. He dreamed that he was dying; he saw his 
weeping friends round his bedside, and wanted to speak to 
them, but could not. Presently there came a nightmare 
sensation. His soul was about to leave the body; but how 
would it get out? More and more anxiously rose the query, 
how could it get out? This uneasy state passed away, and 
he found that the soul had left his body. He himself 
stood beside the bed, looking at his own corpse, as if 
it were an old garment laid aside as useless. His friends 
wept round the mortal covering, but could not see him. 
While he was thus reflecting upon this, he passed out 
of the room, he knew not how; but presently he found 
himself floating over London, as if pillowed on a cloud 
borne by gentle breezes. Far below him the busy multi- 
tude were hurrying hither and thither, like rats and mice 
scampering for crumbs. ‘Ah,’ thought the emanci- 
pated spirit, ‘‘ how worse than foolish appears this feverish 
scramble! J*or what do they toil? and what do they ob- 
tain?” London passed away beneath him, and he found 
himself floating over green fields and blooming gardens. 
How is it that I am borne through the air? thought he, 
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He looked, and saw a large purple wing; and then he knew 
that he was carried by an angel. “ Whither are we going?” 
said he. ‘“'T'o heaven,” was the reply. He asked no more 
questions, but remained in delicious quietude, as if they 
floated on a strain of music. At length they paused before 
a white marble temple, of exquisite beauty. The angel 
lowered his flight, and gently placed him on the steps. “I 
thought you were taking me to heaven,” said the spirit. 
“This is heaven,” replied the angel. “This! Assuredly 
this temple is of rare beauty ; but I couldimagine just such 
built on earth.” “ Nevertheless it is heaven,” replied the 
angel. They entered a room just within the temple. A 
table stood in the centre, on which was a golden vase, filled 
with sparkling wine. “ Drink of this,” said the angel, offer- 
ing the vase; “ for all who would know spiritual things must 
first drink of spiritual wine.” Scarcely had the ruby liquid 
wet his lips, when the Saviour of men stood before him, 
smiling most benignly. ‘The spirit instantly dropped on his 
knees, and bowed down his head before Him. The holy 
hands of the Purest were folded over him in blessing; and 
His voice said, “ You will see Me seldom now; hereafter 
you will see Me more frequently. In the meantime, observe 
well the wonders of this temple!’? ‘The sounds ceased ; 
the spirit remained awhile in stillness; when he raised 
his head the Saviour no longer appeared. He turned to ask 
the angel what this could mean, but the angel had departed 
also; the soul stood alone in its own unveiled presence. 
* Why did the Holy One tell me to observe well the wonders 
of this temple? ”? thought he. He looked slowly round. A 
sudden start of joy and wonder! There, painted on the 
walls in most marvellous beauty, stood recorded the whole 
of his spiritual life! Every doubt and every clear percep- 
tion, every conflict and every victory, were there before him ; 
and though forgotten for years, he knew them at a glance. 
Even thus had a sunbeam pierced the darkest cloud, and 
thrown a rainbow bridge from the finite to the infinite; 
thus had he slept peacefully in green valleys, by the side of 
running brooks; and such had been his visions from the 
mountain tops. He knew them all. They had been always 
painted within the chambers of his soul; now for the first 
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time was the veil removed. ‘To those who think on spiritual 
things this remarkable dream is too deeply and beautifully 
significant ever to be forgotten. 


“ We shape ourselves the joy or fear 

Of which the coming life is made, 
And fill our future’s atmosphere 

With sunshine or with shade. 
Still shall the soul around it call 

The shadows which it gathered here, 
And painted on th’ eternal wall 

The past shall reappear.” 


I do not mean the paintings, and statues, and houses, which 
a man has made on earth, will form his environment 
in the world of souls: this would monopolize heaven for 
the wealthy and the cultivated. I mean that the spiritual 
combats and victories of our pilgrimage write themselves 
there above, in infinite variations of form, colour, and tone; 
and thus shall every word and thought be brought unto 
judgment. Of these things inscribed in heaven, who can 
tell what may be the action upon souls newly born into 
time? Perhaps all lovely forms of art are mere ultimates 
of spiritual victories in individual souls. It may be that all 
genius derives its life from some holiness, which preceded it, 
in the attainment of another spirit. Who shall venture to 
assert that Beethoven could have produced his strangely 
powerful music, had not souls gone before him on earth, who, 
with infinite struggling against temptation, aspired towards 
the highest, and in some degree realized their aspiration ? 
The music thus brought from the eternal world kindles still 
higher spiritual aspirations in mortals, to be realized in this 
life, and again written above, to inspire anew some gifted 
spirit, who stands a ready recipient in the far-off time. 
Upon this ladder how beautifully the angels are seen as- 
cending and descending !—Mrs. Child’s “ Letters from New 
York,” 
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PRINCE CONDE’S DREAM. 
Conps, who considered a battle as inevitable, wished to 
halt and prepare to meet the enemy; but the admiral, judg- 
ing from the excessive reserve that had only been shown, 
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that this movement was intended as a demonstration only, 
was for proceeding without delay. His advice prevailed, 
and the dawn of the 19th found the Huguenot army still 
upon their march. “I will relate,” says Beza, “two things 
that occurred, which seemed as if sent from God as presages 
of what was approaching; and that I can attest for true, 
having seen the one with my own eyes, and heard the other 
with my own ears. The first is, that the prince, crossing 
a little river at Maintenon—he passed Maintenon on the 
17th—where some of the lower orders had assembled to 
see him go by, an aged woman flung herself into the river, 
which was deep, the rivulet having been trampled in by the 
passing of the cavalry, and, stopping him short, laid hold of 
his boot and said, ‘Go on, prince; you will suffer much, 
but God will be with you.’ To which he added, ‘ Mother, 
pray for me,’ and went on. The other was, that in the 
evening, the prince being in bed and talking with some 
who had remained in his chamber, held the following dis- 
course to a minister who had been there and was reading 
prayers. ‘We shall have a battle to-morrow,’ said he, 
‘or [am much deceived, in spite of what the admiral says. 
I know one ought not to attend to dreams, and yet I will 
tell you what I dreamed last night. It was, that it seemed 
to me that I had given battle three times, one after the 
other, finally obtaining the victory; and that I saw our 
three enemies dead, but that I also had received my death 
wound. So, having ordered their bodies to be laid one 
upon another, and I upon the top of all, I there rendered up 
my soul to God.’ The minister answered, as usually a 
sensible man would answer in such cases, that such visions 
were not to be regarded. Yet, strange to say,’ adds Beza, 
“the dream seemed confirmed by the result. The next day 
the Maréchal de St. André was killed, then the Duke of 
Guise, then the Constable, and finally, after the third en- 
gagement, the prince himself.”’—History of the Reforma- 
tion, vol. 1. 


——-0— 


VISION OF CHARLES XI. OF SWEDEN. 
Tux authenticity of the following singular narrative rests 
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upon a procés verbal, drawn out in form, and attested by the 
signatures of four credible witnesses. ‘This remarkable 
waking dream had been generally known, and familiarly 
quoted, lone before its forebodings were verified by subse- 
quent events. Charles XI., father of the celebrated Charles 
XII., was one of the most despotic and, at the same time, 
one.of the ablest monarchs that ever ruled the destinies of 
Sweden. History represents him as a brave and enlightened 
monarch, attached to the religion of Luther, but of a 
harsh and inflexible disposition ; regulating his opinions by 
positive and tangible facts, and wholly ungifted with imagi- 
nation. At the period of which we are about to speak, 
death had bereaved him of his queen, Ulrica leonora. 
Notwithstanding the harshness which had marked his con- 
duct to that princess during her lifetime, and which, in the 
opinion of his subjects, had precipitated her into the grave, 
Charles revered her memory, and appeared more affected 
by her loss than might have been imagined from the natural 
sternness of his character. Subsequently to this event, he 
became more gloomy and taciturn than before, and devoted 
himself to study with an intensity of application that evinced 
his anxiety to escape the tortures of his own painful reflec- 
tions. Towards the close of a dreary autumnal evening, 
the king, in slippers and robe de chambre, was seated before 
a large fire, in a private cabinet of his palace at Stockholm. 
Near him were his grand chamberlain, the Count de Brahe, 
who was honoured with the favourable estimation of his 
sovereign, and the principal state physician, Baumgarten, 
a learned disciple of Hippocrates, who aimed at the repu- 
tation of an esprit fort, and who would have pardoned a 
disbelief in anything except in the efficacy of his own 
prescriptions. ‘I'he last-mentioned personage had on that 
evening been hastily summoned to the presence of the mon- 
arch, who felt or fancied himself in need of his professional 
skill. ‘lhe evening was already far advanced, and the king, 
contrary to his wont, delayed bidding the customary “ good 
night to all,’—the world-understood signal at which his 
guests always retired. With his head bent downwards, and 
nis eyes fixed upon the decaying embers, that gradually 
withdrew even their mockery of warmth from the spacious 
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fireplace, he maintained a strict silence, evidently fatigued 
with his company, yet dreading, though he scarcely knew 
why, to be left alone. The grand chamberlain, who per- 
ceived that even his profound remarks failed to excite the 
attention of the monarch, ventured to hint that his majesty 
would do well to seek repose ; a gesture of the king retained 
him in his place. The physician, in his turn, hazarded a 
casual observation on the injurious tendency of late hours. 
The significant innuendoes were however thrown away on 
Charles, who replied to them by muttering between his 
teeth, ““You may remain, I have no wish to sleep.” This 
permission, with which the drowsy courtiers would willingly 
have dispensed, but which was really equivalent to a com- 
mand, was succeeded by an attempt on their part to enliven 
his majesty with different subjects of conversation. No 
topic however, that was introduced, could outlive the 
second or third phrase. The king was in one of his gloomy 
moods; for royalty, with reverence be it spoken, has its 
moments of merriment and ill humour, its mixture of sun- 
shine and of cloud; and be it known to thee, gentle reader, 
that ticklish is the position of a courtier when majesty is in 
the dumps. To mend, or rather to mar, the matter, the 
grand chamberlain, imagining that the sadness which over- 
shadowed the royal brows proceeded from conjugal regret, 
fixed his eyes upon a portrait of the queen, hung up in the 
cabinet, and with a sigh of pathos exclaimed, “ How 
striking the resemblance! who could not recognise that 
expression of majesty and gentleness, that 7 Budge |” 
cricd his majesty. Conscience had probably something to do 
with the abruptness of the exclamation. ‘The old chamber- 
lain had unwittingly touched a tender chord; every allusion 
to the queen appearing like a tacit reproach to the august 
and widowed spouse. ‘That portrait,” added the king, 
“is too flattering, the queen was far from handsome; ” 
then, as if inwardly repenting of his harshness, he rose from 
his seat, and paced the apartment with hasty strides, to 
conceal the tears that had well-nigh betrayed his emotion. 
He stood in the embrasure of a window which looked upon 
the court: the moon was obscured by a thick veil of 
clouds; not even a solitary star twinkled through the dark- 
N 
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ness. The palace at present inhabited by the kings of 
Sweden was not at that time finished ; and Charles XI., in 
whose reign it had been commenced, usually resided in an 
old-fashioned edifice, built something in the shape of a 
horse shoe, and situated at the point of Ritterholm, com- 
manding a view of the lake Meler. The royal cabinet was 
at one of the extremities, nearly opposite to the grand hall 
or council-chamber, in which the States were accustomed to 
assemble when a message or communication from the crown 
was expected. Just at this moment the windows of the 
council-chamber appeared brilliantly illuminated. The king 
was lost in surprise. He at first imagined the light to 
proceed from the torch of some domestic. Yet what could 
occasion so unseasonable a visit to a place that for a 
considerable time had been closed? Besides, the light was 
too vivid to be produced by one single torch, it might have 
been attributed to a conflagration; but no smoke was per- 
ceptible, no noise was heard, the window glasses were not 
broken, everything in short seemed to indicate an illumi- 
nation, such as takes place on public and solemn occasions. 
Charles, without uttering a word, remained gazing at the 
windows of the council-chamber. The Count Brahe, who 
had already grasped the bell-cord, was on the point of 
summoning a page, in order to ascertain the cause of this 
singular illumination, when the king suddenly prevented 
him. “TI will visit the chamber myself,” said his majesty ; 
the seriousness of his deportment and the paleness of his 
countenance indicating a strange mixture of determination 
and superstitious awe. He quitted the cabinet with the 
unhesitating step of one resolved to obtain the mastery 
over himself; the legislator of etiquette, and the regulator 
of bodies, each with a lighted taper, followed him with fear 
and trembling. ‘The keeper of the keys had already retired 
to rest ; Baumgarten was despatched by the king to awaken 
him, and to order him forthwith to open the doors of the 
council-chamber. Unbounded was the worthy keeper’s 
surprise at the unexpected intimation. Benign providence, 
however, has ordained monarchs to command, and created 
keepers of keys to obey. The prudent Cerberus yawned, 
dressed himself in haste, and presented himself before his 
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sovereign with the insignia of his office, a bunch of keys of 
various dimensions suspended at his girdle. He commenced 
by opening the door of a gallery, which served as a sort of 
ante-room to the council-chamber. The king entered; but 
his astonishment may be conceived, on finding the walls of 
the building entirely hung with black. ‘ By whose order 
has this been done?” demanded he in a tone of anger. 
“Sire,” replied the trembling keeper of the keys, “I am 
ignorant; the last time the gallery was opened it was 
wainscoted with oak, as usual; most assuredly these hang- 
ings are not from your majesty’s wardrobe.” The king 
however had by this time traversed at a rapid pace two- 
thirds of the gallery, without stopping to avail himself of 
the worshipful warden’s conjectures. The latter personage 
and the grand chamberlain followed his majesty, whilst the 
learned doctor lingered a little in the rear. “ Sire,” cried 
the keeper of the keys, “I beseech your majesty to go no 
farther. As I have a living soul, there is witchcraft in this 
matter. Atthishour . . . and since the death of the 
queen, God be gracious tous! itis said that her majesty walks 
every night in this gallery.” ‘Hold, sire!” cried the count 
in his turn, ‘‘ do you not hear a strange noise which scems 
to proceed from the council-chamber? Who can foresee the 
danger to which your majesty may expose your sacred per- 
son??? “Forward!” replied the resolute monarch, in an 
imperative tone ; and as he stopped before the door of the 
council-chamber, ‘‘ Quick! your keys!” said he to the 
keeper. He pushed the door violently with his foot, and 
the noise, repeated by the echoes of the vaulted roof, re- 
sounded through the gallery like the report of a cannon. 
The old keeper trembled; he tried one key, then another, 
but without success; his hand shook, his sight was con- 
fused. “A soldier, and afraid?” cried Charles with a 
smile; “count, count, you must be our usher: open that 
door.” ‘Sire,’ replied the grand chamberlain stepping 
backwards, ‘‘ if your majesty command me to march up to 
the mouth of a Danish cannon I will obey on the instant ; 
but you will not order me to combat with the devil and his 
imps??? The monarch snatched the keys from the palsied 
hands of the infirm old keeper. “I see,” said his majesty, 
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in a tone of contempt, “ that I must finish this adventure ; ” 
and before his terrified suite could prevent his design he 
had already opened the massive oaken doors, and penetrated 
into the council-chamber, first pronouncing the usual form- 
ula, “ With the help of God.” ‘The companions of his 
midnight excursion entered along with him, prompted by a 
sentiment of curiosity, stronger on this occasion even than 
terror; their courage too was reinforced by a feeling of 
shame, which forbade them to abandon their sovereign in 
the hour of peril. The council-chamber was illuminated 
with an immense number of torches. The ancient figured 
tapestry had been replaced by a black drapery suspended 
on the walls, along which were ranged, in regular order, and 
according to the custom of those days, German, Danish, and 
Muscovite banners, trophies of the victories won by the 
soldiers of Gustavus Adolphus. In the middle were dis- 
tinguished the banners of Sweden, covered with black 
crape. A numerous assemblage were seated on the 
benches of the hall. The four orders of the state,—the 
nobility, the clergy, the citizens, and the peasants,—were 
ranged according to the respective disposition assigned to 
each. All were clothed in black; and the multitude of 
human faces, that shone hke so many luminous rays upon a 
dark ground, dazzled the sight to such a degree that, of the 
four individuals who witnessed this extraordinary scene, not 
one could discern amidst the crowd a countenance with 
which he was familiar; the position of the four spectators 
might have been compared to that of actors, who, in pre- 
sence of a numerous audience, were incapable of distinguish- 
ing a single face among the confused mass. On the elevated 
throne whence the monarch habitually harangued the as- 
sembly of the States, was seated a bleeding corpse invested 
with the emblems of royalty. On the right of this appari- 
tion stood a child, the crown upon his head and the sceptre 
in his hand; on the left an aged man, or rather another 
phantom, leaned upon the throne, opposite to which were 
several personages of austere and solemn demeanour, 
clothed in long black robes, and seated before a table 
covered with thick folios and parchments; from the 
gravity of their deportment the latter seemed to be judges. 
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Between the throne and the portion of the council-chamber 
above which it was elevated, were placed an axe and a 
block covered with black crape. In this unearthly as- 
sembly none seemed at all conscious of the presence of 
Charles, or of the three individuals by whom he was accom- 
panied. At last the oldest of the judges in black robes—he 
who appeared to discharge the functions of president—rising 
with dignity, struck three times with his hand upon an 
open folio. Profound silence immediately succeeded ; some 
youths of distinguished appearance, richly dressed, and 
with their hands fettered behind their backs, were led into 
the council-chamber by a door opposite to that which 
Charles had opened. Behind them a man of vigorous 
mould held the extremity of the cord with which their 
hands were pinioned. The prisoner who marched in the 
foremost rank, and whose air was more imposing than that 
of others, stopped in the midst of the council-chamber, 
before the block, which he seemed to contemplate with 
haughty disdain. At the same instant the corse seated 
on the throne was agitated by a convulsive tremor, and the 
purple tide flowed afresh from his wounds. The youthful 
prisoner knelt upon the ground, and laid his head upon 
the block; the fatal axe glittering in the air descended 
swiftly ; a stream of blood forced its way even to the plat- 
form of the throne, and mingled with that of the royal 
corse; whilst the head of the victim, rebounding from the 
crimson pavement, rolled to the feet of Charles, and stained 
them with blood. Hitherto, astonishment had rendered — 
the monarch dumb; but at this horrid spectacle his tongue 
was unloosed. He advanced a few steps towards the plat- 
form, and addressing himself to the apparition on the left 
of the corse, boldly pronounced the customary abjuration, 
“Tf thou art of God, speak; if of the evil one, depart in 
peace.” ‘The phantom replied in slow and emphatic ac- 
cents, “Charles, not under thy reign shall this blood be 
shed (here the voice became: indistinct); five monarchs 
succeeding thee shall first sit on the throne of Sweden. 
Woe, woe, woe to the blood of Wasa!” Upon this the 
numerous figures composing this extraordinary assemblage 
became less distinct, till at last they resembled a mass of 
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coloured shadows, soon after which they disappeared alto- 
gether. The fantastic torches were extinguished of them- 
selves, and those of Charles and his suite cast their dim 
flickering light upon the old-fashioned tapestry with which 
the chamber was usually hung, and which was now slightly 
moved by the wind. During some minutes longer a 
strange sort of melody was heard, a harmony compared by 
one of the eye-witnesses of this unparalleled scene to the 
murmur of the breeze agitating the foliage, and by another 
to the sound emitted by the breaking of a harp string. All 
agreed upon one point, the duration of the apparition, 
which they stated to have lasted about ten minutes. ‘The 
black drapery, the decapitated victim, the stream of blood 
which had inundated the platform, all had disappeared 
with the phantoms; every trace had vanished except a 
crimson spot, which still stained the slipper of Charles, 
and which alone would have sufficed to remind him of the 
horrid vision, had it been possible for any effort to erase it 
from his memory. Returning to his private cabinet, the 
king committed to paper an exact relation of what he had 
seen, signed it, and ordered his companions to do the 
same. Spite of the precautions taken to conceal the con- 
tents of this statement from the public, they soon tran- 
spired, and were generally known even during the lifetime 
of Charles XI. The original document is still in existence, 
and its authenticity has never been questioned; it con- 
cludes with the following remarkable words :—“ If,” says 
the king, “all that I have just declared is not the exact 
truth, I renounce my hopes of a happier existence which I 
may have merited by some good actions, and by my zeal 
for the welfare of my people and for the maintenance of 
the religion of my fathers.” If the reader will call to mind 
the death of Gustavus III., and the trial of his assassin, 
Ankarstroem, he will observe an intimate connection be- 
tween these events and the circumstances of the extra- 
ordinary prediction which we have just detailed. The 
apparition of the young man beheaded in presence of the 
assembled States prognosticated the execution of Ankar- 
stroem. The crowned corse represented Gustavus III. ; 
the child, his son and successor, Gustavus Adolphus IV. ; 
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and lastly, by the old man was designated the uncle to 
Gustavus IV., the Duke of Sudermania, regent of the king- 
dom, and afterwards king, upon the deposition of his 
nephew.— Abstract from Fraser’s Magazine, vol. i. 


eR 
GHOSTS DISPHRSED. 


Anp is it thus that ghosts are laid, then? The sceptical 
man does not see and hear what others see and hear ; for 
we are only capable of interpreting nature and mystery from 
experiences and powers of our own minds. Hence, if you 
sit down with some interesting companions you will find 
tale on tale dealt out to you, all tending to the belief that 
the age of mystery is entirely gone. We spent an evening, 
a short time since, with a man of very considerable in- 
telligence, whose mind had ever drawn inferences from 
what it had known, and in truth he narrated to us many 
pleasant experiences in which he had been at the laying of 
ghosts. He was a statuary, and had no little to do with 
midnight scenes in old churches. Many a job he had been 
engaged on when the shadows crept along, following the 
evening and the morning twilight, in vast old country 
places. ‘Once I remember,” said he, “being in Weston 
church; I had a piece of carving to finish on a block of 
black marble, and I had been engaged on it for many hours. 
I had locked myself in the church, and had the key in my 
pocket. As the evening crept on I lit one solitary candle, 
and continued working away. It was about one o’clock in 
the morning: I heard, or thought I heard, some faint tones 
and notes from the lowest keys of the organ. I listened; all 
was still; I continued my work with the chisel. I heard the 
sound again; I listened: yes, surely it was the faint breath 
of the organ. I had no suspicion of ghosts; I did not 
believe in them, I never did; still I felt some tremulous 
ness. I knew that no one could come in; I had the keys 
of the church doors in my pocket the while I listened. 
I heard the tones still more and more distinct. I had 
thought of the wind in some way straying among old 
pipes; but I knew the wind could not play by note. I did 
not hesitate long. I did not think of running away; I 
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hastened up into the organ loft, and found the vicar and 
the clerk. The vicar returning home at that late hour 
with the clerk,—those two functionaries were more intimate 
in those days we may suppose, either to their glory or dis- 
grace, than they now are,—they had entered by the parson’s 
key, and thought of frightening me with a trick.” ‘No, 
no! I don’t believe in ghosts,” our interesting informant 
went on; “why, talking of ghosts, I do believe I saved 
a man’s life once—saved a fictitious from becoming a real 
ghost. I was again in an old country church with two of my 
workmen; we were finishing a piece of work, and intended 
getting home early in the morning. It would be perhaps 
eleven or twelve at night: I was standing just behind one 
of my men, who was very earnestly engaged with his mallet 
and chisel, a man of terrible nervous determination; and 
while we were so situated I saw a figure in white creeping 
round and down the aisle of the shadowy church. It was 
a church very large and very old; within the shadows of the 
dim candle it had quite a terrifying appearance, or would 
have to one who could believe in ghosts. I knew the 
figure directly, it was my other workman dressed up in the 
surplice he had found in the vestry; but not so Gillingham, 
the workman by me: he was transfixed with horror; as 
soon as the shadow of the figure crossed his path he lifted 
his mallet, and as the figure came slowly gliding on I 
could sce he meditated a blow which might have been most 
fatal. I called out: ‘Guill, how dare you play such games as 
these? Gillingham, do you not see who it is?? The thrill 
of fear terminated in a loud burst of laughter; but I 
inquired of my terrified workman what he intended to have 
done, and he confessed that he had thought to aim with his 
mallet to give as heavy a blow as he could at the head of 
the ghost. No, I have seen too much to believe in ghosts. 
Why, all the way between York and Bishopthorp we were 
some years since terrified by a report that the wood was 
haunted by a ghost; and this was a terrific one, for it had 
been seen, and it was reported to be black, and to have 
horns, and all people were afraid after dark to be on that 
lonely road. But one night one of my father’s men, coming 
late from Bishopthorp, heard behind him the pattering of 
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feet ; it could not be an echo, and yet they kept true time 
with his own, as it appeared to him. He stopped—it 
stopped; he ran—it ran faster, faster; he ran faster, faster, 
followed by the ghost ; but as ill luck would haveit, or good 
luck, he fell: well, that fall unfolded the whole mystery; the 
devil—as the creature was really thought to be—came u 
with him, he looked in terror and agony, and behold—what 
do you think ?—a goat! The ghost was laid, and I have 
never heard of one there since. How can I be expected te 
believe in ghosts?’ Thus, in this practical sort of a way, 
did our friend, with history after history, put down the 
theories of spiritual intervention in the affairs of the world 
we were attempting to build up in his hearing. He would 
listen to nothing about the reality of ghosts.—Pazton Hood’s 
* Dream-land and Ghost-land.” 
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GHOSTS. 


Bovraoine, in his account of Sweden, tells a long story, 
which he seems to have believed as of a real ghost. 

When Queen Ulrica was dead, her corpse, as usual, was 
placed in an open coffin, in a room hung with black and 
lighted with numerous wax candles: and a company of the 
king’s guards did duty in the ante-room. One afternoon, 
the carriage of the Countess Steenbock, first lady of the 
palace, and a particular favourite of the queen’s, drove up 
from Stockholm. ‘The officers commanding the guard of 
honour went to meet the countess, and conducted her from 
the carriage to the door of the room where the deceased 
princess lay, which she closed after her. The long stay of 
the lady was ascribed to the vehemence of her grief; and 
the officers on duty, fearful of disturbing the free effusion of 
it by their presence, left her alone with the corpse. At 
length, finding that she did not return, they began to 
apprehend that some accident had befallen her, and the 
captain of the guard opened the door, but instantly started 
back in the utmost dismay. The other officers ran up, and 
plainly perceived, through the half-opened door, the deceased 
queen standing upright in her coffin, and ardently embrac- 
ing the Countess Steenbock. The apparition seemed to 
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move, and soon after became enveloped in a dense smoke or 
vapour. When this had cleared away, the body of the 
queen lay in the same position as before, but the countess 
was nowhere to be found. In vain did they search that and 
the adjoining apartments, while some of the party hastened 
to the door, thinking she must have passed unobserved to 
her carriage; but neither carriage, horses, driver, or foot- 
men were to be seen. A messenger was quickly despatched 
with a statement of this extraordinary circumstance to Stock- 
holm, and there he learned that the Countess Steenbock 
had never quitted the capital, and that she died at the very 
moment when she was seen in the arms of the deceased 
queen. A circumstantial report of this fact was drawn up 
and signed by all present ; and with itis said to be preserved 
a particular deposition of the captain, respecting an import- 
ant secret which the lady communicated to him on her first 
entering the room. 

But Walpole tells a much better one, from some old 
French writer of anecdotes. 

The castle of Ardivillers, near Breteuil, was reported to 
be haunted by evil spirits. Dreadful noises were heard, 
and flames were seen by night to issue from various aper- 
tures. The farmer who was entrusted with the care of the 
house, in the absence of its owner, the President d’Ardi- 
villers, could alone live there. ‘The spirit seemed to respect 
him; but any person who ventured to take up a night’s 
lodging in the castle was sure to bear the marks of his 
audacity. 

Superstition is catching. By-and-by the peasants in the 
neighbourhood began to see strange sights. Sometimes a 
dozen ghosts would appear in the air, above the castle, 
dancing a brawl. At other times a number of presidents 
and councillors, in red robes, appeared in the adjacent 
meadow; there they sat in judgment on a gentleman of 
the country, who had been beheaded for some crime a 
hundred years before. Another peasant met in the night a 
gentleman related to the president, walking with the wife 
of a gentleman in the neighbourhood, who were seen to 
caress each other, and then vanished; as they were both 
alive, perhaps they were obliged to the devil for preventing 
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scandal. In short, many had seen, and all had heard, the 
wonders of the castle of Ardivillers. 

This affair had continued four or five years, to the great 
loss of the president, who had been obliged to let the 
estate to the farmer at a very low rent. Atlength, suspect- 
ing some artifice, he resolved to visit and inspect the castle. 

Taking with him two gentlemen, his friends, they deter- 
mined to pass the night in the same apartment, and, if any 
noise or apparition disturbed them, to discharge their 
pistols at either ghost or sound. As spirits know all 
things, they were probably aware of these preparations, and 
not one appeared. But in the chamber just above a 
dreadful rattling of chains was heard, and the wife and 
children of the farmer ran to assist their lord. They threw 
themselves on their knees, begging that he would not visit 
that terrible room. ‘ My lord,” said they, “what can 
human force effect against people of t’other world? M. de 
Fecancour attempted the same enterprise years ago, and he 
returned with a dislocated arm. M. d’Urselles tried too; 
he was overwhelmed with bundles of hay, and was ill for a 
long time after.” In short, so many attempts were men- 
tioned that the president’s friends advised him to abandon 
the design. 

But they determined to encounter the danger themselves. 
Proceeding upstairs to an extensive room, each having a 
candle in one hand and a pistol in the other, they found it 
full of thick smoke, which increased more and more from 
some flames that were visible. Soon after the ghost, or 
spirit, faintly appeared in the middle; he seemed quite 
black, and was amusing himself with cutting capers; 
but another eruption of flame and smoke hid him from their 
view ; he had horns and a long tail, and was in truth a 
dreadful object. 

One of the gentlemen found his courage rather fail: “This 
is certainly supernatural,” said he; “let us retire.” The 
other, endued with more boldness, asserted that the smoke 
was that of gunpowder, which is no supernatural composi- 
tion; “and if this same spirit,” added he, “ knew his own 
nature and trade, he should have extinguished our candles.” 
With these words he jumps amidst the smoke and flames, 
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and pursues the spectre. He soon discharged his pistol at 
his back, and hit him exactly in the middle, but was himself 
seized with fear, when the spirit, far from falling, turned 
round and rushed upon him. Soon recovering himself, he 
resolved to grasp the ghost, to discover if it were indeed 
aerial and impassible. Mr. spectre, disordered by this new 
manceuvre, rushed to a tower, and descended a small stair- 
case. The gentleman ran after, and never losing sight of 
him passed several courts and gardens, still turning as the 
spirit winded, till at length they entered an open barn. 
Here the pursuer, certain as he thought of his prey, shut 
the door; but when he turned round, what was his amaze- 
ment to see the spectre totally disappear. In great confusion 
he called to the servants for more lights. On examining the 
spot of the spirit’s disappearance, he found a trap-door, upon 
raising which, several mattresses appeared, to break the fall 
of any headlong adventurer. Descending, he found the run- 
away spirit—the farmer himself! His dress, of a complete 
bull’s hide, had secured him from pistol shot ; and the horns 
and tail were not diabolic, but mere natural appendages of 
the original. The rogue confessed all his tricks, and was 

ardoned, on paying the arrears due for five years at the old 
cent of the land. 
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CURIOUS INSTANCE OF SPECTRAL ILLUSION. 


A youna man of fortune, who had led what is called so 
gay a life as considerably to injure both his health and for- 
tune, was at length obliged to consult the physician upon 
the means of restoring at least the former. One of his 
principal complaints was the frequent presence of a set of 
apparitions, resembling a band of figures dressed in green, 
who performed in his drawing-room a singular dance, to 
which he was compelled to bear witness ; though he knew, 
to his great annoyance, that the whole corps de ballet existed 
only in his own imagination.. His physician immediately 
informed him that he had lived upon town too fast and too 
long not to require an exchange to a more healthy and 
natural course of life. He therefore prescribed a gentle 
course of medicine, but earnestly recommended to his patient 
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to retire to his own house in the country, observe a temper- 
ate diet and early hours, practising regular exercise, on the 
same principle avoiding fatigue; and assured him that, by 
doing so, he might bid adieu to black spirits and white, blue, 
green, and grey, with all their trampery. The patient ob- 
served the advice, and prospered. His physician, after the 
interval of a month, received a grateful letter from him, ac- 
knowledging the success of his regimen. The green goblins 
had disappeared, and with them the unpleasant train of 
emotions to which their visits had given rise, and the patient 
had ordered his town house to be disfurnished and sold, 
while the furniture was to be sent down to his residence in 
the country, where he was determined in future to spend his 
life, without exposing himself to the temptations of town. 
One would have supposed this a well-devised scheme for 
health. But, alas! no sooner had the furniture of the London 
drawing-room been placed in order in the gallery of the old 
manor house, than the former delusion returned in full force! 
—the green figurantes, whomthe patient’s depraved imagina- 
tion had so long associated with these movables, came 
capering and frisking to accompany them, exclaiming with 
great glee, as if the sufferer should have been rejoiced to see 
them—‘“ Here we all are! here we all are!’’ The visionary; 
if I recollect right, was so much shocked at their appearance, 
that he retired abroad, in despair that any part of Britain 
could shelter him from the daily persecution of this domestic 
ballet.—Swr Walter Scott. 


een Sees 


A HAUNTED HOUSE. 


In one of the baronial castles of the north, which had been 
uninhabited for years, there were heard at times such extra- 
ordinary noises, as to confirm the opinion among the country 
people that the place was haunted. In the western tower an 
old couple were permitted to live, who had been in the service 
of the former lord; but so imbued were they with the super- 
stitions of the country, that they never went to bed without 
expecting to hear the cries of the disturbed spirits of the 
mansion. An old story was current, that an heir-apparent 
had been murdered by an uncle that he might possess the 
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estate, who however, after enjoying it for a time, was so 
annoyed by the sounds in the castle that he retired with an 
uneasy conscience from the domain and died in France. 
Not many years ago the property descended to a branch of 
the female line (one of the heroes of Waterloo), who, nothing 
daunted, was determined to make this castle his place of 
residence. As the noises were a subject of real terror to 
his tenantry, he formed the resolution of sleeping in the 
castle on the night he took possession, in order to do away 
these superstitious fears. Not a habitable room could be 
found, except the one occupied by the old gardener in the 
western turret, and he ordered his camp bed to be set up 
in that apartment. It was in the autumn, at nightfall, that 
he repaired to the gloomy abode, leaving his servant, to his 
no small comfort, at the village inn, and after having found 
everything comfortably provided, turned the large old rusty 
key upon the antiquated pair, who took leave of him, to lodge 
at a farm hard by. It was one of those nights which are 
chequered with occasional gleams of moonshine and dark- 
ness, when the clouds are riding ina high wind. He slept 
well for the two first hours ; he was then wakened by a low, 
mournful sound that ran through the apartments. ‘This 
warned him to be up and accoutred. He descended the 
turret stairs with a brilliant light, which, on coming to the 
ground floor, cast a gigantic shadow of himself upon the 
high embattled walls. Here he stood and listened, when 
presently a hollow moan ran through the long corridor, and 
died away. This was followed by one of a higher key,—a 
sort of scream, which directed his footsteps with more cer- 
tainty to the spot. Pursuing the sounds, he found himself 
in the great hall of his ancestors, and vaulting upon the 
large oaken table set down the lamp, and folding his cloak 
about him determined to wait the appearance of all that was 
terrible. The night, which had been stormy, became sud- 
denly still; the dark flitting clouds had sunk below the 
horizon, and the moon insinuated her silvery light through 
the chinks of the mouldering pile. As our hero had spent 
the morning in the chase, Morpheus came unbidden, and 
he fell asleep upon the table. His dream was short, for 
close upon him issued forth the horrid groan; amazed, he 
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started up and sprang at the unseen voice, fixing with a 
powerful blow his Toledo steel in the arras. The blade was 
fast, and held him to the spot. At this moment the moon 
shot a ray that illumined the hall, and showed that behind 
the waving folds there lay the cause concealed. His sword 
he left, and to the turret retraced his steps. When morning 
came, a welcome crowd, greeting, asked him if he had met 
the ghost. “Oh yes,” replied the knight, “dead as a 
door nail, behind the screen he lies, where my sword has 
pinned him fast; bring the wrenching bar, and we’ll haul 
the disturber out.” With such a leader, and broad day to 
boot, the valiant throng tore down the screen where the 
sword was fixed; when lo! in a recess, lay the fragments 
of a chapel organ, and the square wooden trunks, made for 
hollowed sounds, were used as props to stay the work when 
the hall was coated round with oak. The wondering clowns 
now laughed aloud at the mysterious voice; it was the 
northern blast, that found its way through the crannies of the 
wall to the groaning pipes, which had alarmed the country 
round for a century past.—Gardner’s “ Music of Nature.” 


—_—0-— 


A GHOSTLY EXPERIENCE OF HUGH MILLER. 


Tue fatal tempest, as it had prevailed chiefly on the 
eastern coasts of England and the south of Scotland, was 
represented in the north by but a few bleak, sullen days, in 
which, with little wind, a heavy ground-swell came rolling 
in coastwards from the east, and sent up its surf high 
against the precipices of the Northern Sutor. There were 
no forebodings in the master’s dwelling ; for his Peterhead 
letter—a brief but hopeful missive—had been just received, 
and my mother was sitting, on the evening after, beside the 
household fire, plying the cheerful needle, when the house 
door, which had been left unfastened, fell open, and I was 
despatched from her side to shut it. What follows must be 
regarded as simply the recollection, though a very vivid 
one, of a boy who had completed his fifth year only a month 
before. Day had not wholly disappeared, but it was fast 
posting on to night, and a grey haze spread a neutral tint 
of dimness over every more distant object, but left the 
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nearer ones comparatively distinct, when I saw at the open 
door, within less than a yard of my breast, as plainly as 
ever I saw anything, a dissevered hand and arm stretched 
towards me. Hand and arm were apparently those of a 
female; they bore a livid and sodden appearance; and 
directly fronting me, where the body ought to have been, 
there was only blank transparent space, through which I 
could see the dim forms of the objects beyond. I was fear- 
fully startled, and ran shrieking to my mother, telling what 
I had seen; and the house girl whom she next sent to shut 
the door, apparently affected by my terror, also returned 
frightened, and said that she too had seen the woman’s 
hand; which however did not seem to be the case. And 
finally, my mother going to the door saw nothing, though 
she appeared much impressed by the extremeness of my 
terror and the minuteness of my description. I communicate 
the story, as it les fixed in my memory, without attempting 
to explain it. The supposed apparition may have been 
merely a momentary affection of the eye, of the nature 
described by Sir Walter Scott in his “ Demonology ” and 
Sir David Brewster in his “ Natural Magic.” But if so, 
the affection was one of which I experienced no after 
return ; and its coincidence, in case, with the probable time 
of my father’s death seems at least curious.—My Schools 
and Schoolmasters. 


ae 


AN OLD WORLD GHOST STORY. 


Ir had been for some time reported in the neighbourhood 
that a poor unmarried woman, who was a member of the 
Methodist society, and had become serious under their 
ministry, had seen and conversed with the apparition of a 
gentleman, who had made a strange discovery to her. Mr. 
Hampson, being desirous to ascertain if there was any truth 
in the story, sent for the woman, and desired her to give 
him an exact relation of the whole affair from her own 
mouth, and as near the truth as she possibly could. She 
said she was a poor woman who got her living by spinning 
hemp and line ; that it was customary for the farmers and 
gentlemen of that neighbourhood to grow a little hemp or 
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line in the corner of their fields, for their own home con- 
sumption, and as she had a good hand at spinning the 
materials she used to go from house to house to inquire 
for work; that her method was, where they employed her, 
during her stay to have meat, and lodging (if she had oc- 
casion to sleep with them) for her work, and what they 
pleased to give her besides. ‘l'hat, among other places, she 
happened to call in ene day at the Welsh Earl Powis’s 
country seat, called Redcastle, to inquire for work, as she 
usually had done before. ‘The quality were at this time in 
London, and had left the steward and his wife, with other 
servants, as usual, to take care of their country residence in 
their absence. ‘The steward’s wife set her to work, and in 
the evening told her that she must stay all night with them, 
as they had more work for her to do next day. When bed- 
time arrived, two or three of the servants in company, with 
each a lighted candle in her hand, conducted her to her 
lodging. ‘They led her to a ground room, with a boarded 
floor and two sash windows. The room was grandly fur- 
nished, and had a genteel bed in one corner of it. They had 
made her a good fire, and had placed her a chair and a table 
before it, and a large lighted candle upon the table. ‘They 
told her that was her bedroom, and she might go to sleep 
when she pleased ; they then wished her a good night, and 
withdrew altogether, pulling the door quickly after them, so 
as to hasp the springsneck in the brass lock that was upon 
it. When they were gone she gazed a while at the fine 
furniture, under no small astonishment that they should put 
such a poor person as her in so grand a room and bed, with 
all the apparatus of fire, chair, table, and candle. She was 
also surprised at the circumstance of the servants coming so 
many together, with each of them a candle; however, after 
gazing about her some little time, she sat down and took 
out of her pocket a small Welsh Bible, which she always 
carried about with her, and in which she usually read a 
chapter—chiefly in the New ‘Testament—before she said 
her prayers and went to bed. While she was reading she 
heard the room door open, and, turning her head, saw a 
gentleman enter in a gold-laced hat and waistcoat, and the 
rest of his dress corresponding therewith, (I think she was 
0) 
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very particular in describing the rest of his dress to Mr. 
Hampson, and he to me at the time, but I have now forgot 
the other particulars.) He walked down by the sash window 
to the corner of the room, and then returned. When he 
came at the first window in his return (the bottom of which 
was nearly breast-high) he rested his elbow on the bottom 
of the window, and the side of his face upon the palm of his 
hand, and stood in that leaning posture for some time, with 
his side partly towards her. She looked at hina earnestly to 
see if she knew him, but though, from her frequent inter- 
course with them, she had a personal knowledge of all the 
present family, he appeared a stranger to her. She sup- 
posed afterwards that he stood in this manner to encourage 
her to speak; but as she did not, after some little time he 
walked off, pulling the door after him as the servants had 
done before. She began now to be much alarmed, conclud- 
ing it to be an apparition and that they had put her there 
on purpose. This was really the case. The room, it seems, 
had been disturbed for a long time, so that nobody could 
sleep peaceably in it; and as she passed for a very serious 
woman, the servants took it in their heads to put the 
Methodist and spirit together, to see what they would make 
out of it. Startled at this thought, she rose from her chair, 
and kneeled down by the bedside to say her prayers. 
While she was praying he came in again, walked round 
the room, and came close behind her. She had it on her 
mind to speak, but when she attempted it she was so ver 

much agitated that she could not utter a word. He walked 
out of the room again, pulling the door after him as before. 
She begged that God would strengthen her, and not suffer 
her to be tried beyond what she was able to bear ; she re- 
covered her spirits, and thought she felt more confidence 
and resolution, and determined if he came in again she 
would speak to him if possible. He presently came in 
again, walked round, and came behind her as before; she 
turned her head and said, “ Pray, sir, who are you, and what 
do you want?” He put up his finger, and said, “ Take up 
the candle and follow me, and I will tell you.” She got up, 
took up the candle, and followed him out of the room. He 
led her through a long boarded passage, till they came to 
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the door of another room, which he opened and went in; it 
was a small room, or what might be called a large closet. 
“ As the room was small, and I believed him to be a spirit,” 
said she, “I stopped at the door; he turned and said, 
‘Walk in; I will not hurt you;’? so I walked in. He said, 
‘Observe what I do;’ I said, ‘I will.” He stooped, and 
tore up one of the boards of the floor, and there appeared 
under it a box with an iron handle inthe lid. He said, ‘ Do 
you see that box?’ Isaid, ‘Yes, Ido.’ He then stepped to 
one side of the room and showed me a crevice in the wall, 
where he said a key was hid that would open it. He said, 
‘This box and key must be taken out, and sent to the earl 
in London’ (naming the earl and his place of residence in 
the city). He said, ‘ Will you see it done?’ I said, ‘I will 
do my best to get it done; ’ he said, ‘Do, and I will trouble 
the house no more.’ He then walked out of the room and 
left me. (He seems to have been a very civil spirit, and to 
have been very careful to affright her as little as possible.) 
I stepped to the room door, and set up a shout. The steward 
and his wife, with the other servants, came to me immedi- 
ately; all clung together, with a number of lights in their 
hands. It seems they had all been waiting to see the issue 
of the interview betwixt me and theapparition. They asked 
me what was the matter. I told them the foregoing circum- 
stances, and showed them the box. The steward durst not 
meddle with it, but his wife had more courage, and, with the 
help of the other servants, tugged it out, and found the key. 
She said by their lifting it appeared to be pretty heavy, but 
that she did not see it opened, and therefore did not know what 
it contained ;—perhaps money, or writings of consequence to 
the family, or both.” They took it away with them, and she 
then went to bed and slept peaceably till the morning. 

It appeared afterwards that they sent the box to the earl 
in London, with an account of the manner of its discovery, 
and by whom; as the earl sent down orders immediately to 
his steward to inform the poor woman who had been the 
occasion of the discovery that if she would come and reside 
in his family she should be comfortably provided for the 
remainder of her days; or, if she did not choose to reside 
constantly with them, if she would let them know when she 
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wanted assistance, she should be liberally supplied at his 
lordship’s expense as long as she lived. And Mr. Hampson 
said it was a known fact in the neighbourhood that she had 
been so supplied from his lordship’s family, from the time the 
affair was said to have happened, and continued to be so at 
the time she gave Mr. Hampson this account. She told him 
that she was so often solicited by curious people to relate 
the story that she was weary of repeating it; but to oblige 
him she had once related the particulars, and wished now to 
have done with it. Mr. Hampson said she appeared to bea 
sensible, intelligent person, and that he saw no reason to 
doubt her veracity. I know many persons in the present 
day laugh at such stories, and affect very much to doubt 
their reality, while others totally deny the possibility of their 
existence. However, Scripture and many well attested 
relations seem to favour the idea, and the present story 
appeared so singular and so well attested, and I had it so 
near the fountain-head, that I thought it might perhaps be 
worth preserving, and I have therefore taken the pains to 
record it. Admitting it to be true, it should seem that the 
consequence to the family of what the hidden box contained 
was the formal cause of the spirit’s disquiet, and of its 
disturbing the house so much and so long, in order to bring 
about a discovery ; but why a departed spirit should concern 
itself in the affairs of this world after it has left it—or why 
they should disquiet it so as to cause it to reappear and 
make disturbances, in order to discover and have things 
righted, as in the preceding case,—or why this should be 
done in some cases of apparently less moment, while in other 
cases much greater family injuries seem to be suffered, 
and no spirit appears to interest itself in the case,—are 
circumstances for which we can by no means account. The 
cloud sits deep on futurity ; and we are so little acquainted 
with the laws of the spiritual world that we are perhaps 
incapable, in our present state, of comprehending its nature 
or of giving any satisfactory account of these matters.— 
Autobiography of Thos. Wright, of Birkenshaw, in the county 
of York, 1736-1797 : edited by his grandson, Thomas Wright, 
M.A., vecently published by J. R. Smith. 
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CONDEMNATION FROM A GHOSTLY ACCUSATION. 


A CREDULOUS man unquestionably was old Aubrey, and in 
his volume called “ Miscellanies ” he has perhaps grouped 
together many things which faith cannot very well swallow ; 
but there are two cases which/appear to be beyond any reason- 
able dispute. In September, 1690, William Barwick was 
hanged in chains, at York, for the murder of his wife. The 
following is a copy of the deposition which led to his con- 
viction :—‘‘ On Tuesday, September the 17th, 1690, at York 
assizes, Thomas Lofthouse, of Rufforth, within three miles 
of York city, sayeth, that on Haster Tuesday last, about half 
an hour after twelve of the clock, in the day time, he was 
watering quickwood, and as he was going for the second 
pail there appeared before him an apparition in the shape 
of a woman; soon after she sat down, over against the 
pond, ona green hill; he walked by her as he went to the 
pond, and as he came with the pail of water from the pond, 
looking sideways to see if she sat in the same place, which 
he saw she did; and had on her lap something like a white 
bag, a-dandling of it, as he thought, which he did not observe 
before. After he had emptied his pails of water, he stood 
in his yard, to see if he could see her again, but could not. 
He says her apparel was brown cloaths, waistcoat and 
petticoat, a white hood ; and her face looked extremely pale, 
her teeth in sight, no gums appearing, her visage being 
like his wife’s sister, and wife to William Barwick. 

(Signed) Tomas Lorrnovusn.”’ 


Barwick had told Lofthouse that he had carried his wife 
from Cawood to Selby, to her uncle’s, to continue there 
during her confinement; upon inquiry it appeared that this 
was wholly false. Lofthouse immediately went to the Lord 
Mayor of York, and procured a warrant for his apprehension, 
as he could not produce his wife. The depositions before 
the magistrates will best tell the story :—‘ ‘The information 
of Thomas Lofthouse, of Rufforth, taken upon oath, the 24th 
day of April, 1690,—who sayeth and deposeth, that one 
William Barwick, who lately married this informant’s wife’s 
sister, came to this informant’s house about the 14th instant, 
and told this informant he had carried his wife to one 
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Richard Harrison’s house in Selby, who was uncle to him, 
and would take care of her; and this informant, hearing 
nothing of the said Barwick’s wife, his said sister-in-law, 
imagined he had done some mischief, did yesterday go to the 
said Harrison’s house in Selby, where he said he had carried 
her to; and the said Harrison told this informant he knew 
nothing of the said Barwick or his wife ; and this informant 
doth verily believe the said Barwick to have murdered her. 
Tuomas Lorrgouss. 8. Dawson, Mayor.” 


‘‘The examination of the said William Barwick, taken 
the day and year above said, who sayeth and confesseth, 
that he, this examinant, on Monday was seventh night, 
about two of the clock in the afternoon, this examinant was 
walking in a close betwixt Cawood and Wistow; and he 
farther sayeth, that he threw his said wife into the pond, 
where she was drowned, and the day following towards the 
evening, got a hay spade ata hay stack in the said close, 
and made a grave beside the said pond and buried her. 

Wiutam Barwick. S. Dawson, Mayor.”’ 


“The examination of William Barwick, taken the 25th 
day of April, 1690, who sayeth and confesseth, that he 
carried his wife over a certain main bridge, called Bishop- 
dyke bridge, betwixt Cawood and Sherburn ; and within a 
lane about one hundred yards from the said bridge, and on 
the left hand of the said bridge, he and his wife went over 
a stile on the left hand of a certain gate, entering into a 
certain close on the left hand of the said lane; and in a 
pond in the said close, adjoining to a quickwood hedge, did 
drown his wife, and upon the bank of the said pond did 
bury her; and further, that he was within sight of Cawood 
castle on the left hand; and that there was but one hedge 
betwixt the said close, when he drowned his said wife, and 
two bishop-lates belonging to the said castle. 

Wituiam Barwick. _ §. Dawson, Mayor.” 


In accordance with the information in the confession of 
her husband, the body was found; and upon the evidence 
of that confession, to which he was compelled by the same 
apparition, he was hanged at York.—Pawxton Hood’s “ Dream- 
land and Ghost-land.” 
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THE CHARM OF A GHOST STORY. 

Prrnars it was the faith of the speakers that impressed 
me most. To them the stories were much a matter of 
course ; the supernatural atmosphere had become so familiar 
to them that it had been emptied of all its wonder and the 
greater part of its terror. Of this I am quite sure, that a 
ghost story, told in the pit of a theatre, or at Vauxhall, or 
walking through a lighted London street, is quite a different 
thing from a ghost story told, as I heard it, in a lone High- 
land dwelling, cut off from every habitation by eight miles 
of gusty wind, the sea within a hundred feet of the walls, 
the tumble of the big wave, and the rattle of the pebbles 
as it washes away back again, distinctly heard where you 
sit, and the talkers making the whole matter “stuff o’ the 
conscience.” Very different! You laugh in the theatre, 
and call the narrator an ass; in the other case you listen 
silently, with a scalp creeping as if there were a separate 
life in it, and the blood streaming coldly down the back — 
Smith’s Summer in Skye. 


—_o—— 


OCULAR DEMONSTRATION. 


Dr. Fow.zr, bishop of Gloucester in the early part of the 
eighteenth century, was a believer in apparitions. The 
following conversation of the bishop with Judge Powell is 
recorded :— 

“Since I saw you,” said the lawyer, “I have had ocular 
demonstration of the existence of nocturnal apparitions.” 

“Tam glad you are become a convert to truth; but do 
you say actual ocular demonstration? Let me know the 
particulars of the story.” 

“My lord, I will. It was, let me see, last Thursday 
night, between the hours of eleven and twelve, but nearer 
the latter than the former, as I lay sleeping in my bed, I 
was suddenly awakened by an uncommon noise, and heard 
something coming upstairs and stalking directly towards 
my room; the door flying open, I drew back my curtain, 
and saw a faint glimmering light enter my chamber.” 

“ Of a blue colour, no doubt.” 

“The light was of a pale blue, my lord, and followed by 
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a tall meagre personage, his locks hoary with age, and 
clothed in a long loose gown; a leathern girdle was about 
his loins, his beard thick and grizzly, a large fur cap on his 
head, and a long staff in his hand. Struck with astonish- 
ment, I remained for some time motionless and silent; the 
figure advanced, staring me full in the face: I then said, 
‘Whence, and what art thou?’” 

“ What was the answer—tell me—what was the answer ?”’ 

“ The following was the answer I received :—‘ I am watch- 
man of the night, an’t please your honour, and made bold to 
come upstairs to inform the family of their street door being 
open, and that if it was not soon shut they would probably 
be robbed before morning.’ ””—Penny Magazine. 


— 9 —— 


THE PHANTOM PORTRAIT. 


We fell upon ghosts, and he exposed many of the stories, 
physically and metaphysically. He seemed to think it im- 
possible that you should really see with the bodily eye what 
was impalpable, unless it were a shadow; and if what you 
fancied you saw with the bodily eye was in fact only an 
impression on the imagination, then you were seeing some- 
thing out of your senses, and your testimony was full of 
uncertainty. He observed how uniformly, in all the best 
attested stories of spectres, the appearance might be ac- 
counted for from the disturbed state of the mind, or body, 
of the seer; as in the instances of Dion and Brutus. Upon 
*s saying that he wished to believe these stories true, 
thinking that they constituted a useful subsidiary testimony 
of another state of existence, Mr. C. differed, and said he 
thought it a dangerous testimony and one not wanted: it 
was Saul, with the Scriptures and the prophet before him, 
calling upon the witch of Endor to certify him of the truth! 
He explained very ingeniously, yet very naturally, what has 
often startled people in ghost stories—such as Lord Lyttel- 
ton’s—namely, that when a real person has appeared, habited 
like the phantom, the ghost-seer has immediately seen two, 
the real man and the phantom. He said that such must be 
the case. The man under the morbid delusion sees with 
the eye of the imagination, and sees with the bodily eye 
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too; if no one were really present, he would see the spectre 
with one, and the bed-curtains with the other. When 
therefore a real person comes, he sees the real man as he 
would have seen any one else in the same place, and he sees 
the spectre not a whit the less: being perceptible by dif- 
ferent powers of vision, so to say, the appearances do not 
interfere with each other. 

He told us the following story of the ‘‘ phantom portrait.” 

“A stranger came recommended to a merchant’s house at 
Lubeck. He was hospitably received ; but, the house being 
full, he was lodged at night in an apartment handsomely 
furnished, but not often used. There was nothing that 
struck him particularly in the room when left alone, till he 
happened to cast his eyes on a picture which immediately 
arrested his attention. It was a single head; but there was 
something so uncommon, so frightful and unearthly, in its 
expression, though by no means ugly, that he found himself 
irresistibly attracted to look at it. In fact, he could not 
tear himself from the fascination of this portrait, till his 
imagination was filled by it, and his rest broken. He 
retired to bed, dreamed, and awoke from time to time with 
the head glaring on him. In the morning his host saw by 
his looks that he had slept ill, and inquired the cause, which 
was told. The master of the house was much vexed, and 
said that the picture ought to have been removed, that it 
was an oversight, and that it always was removed when the 
chamber was used. ‘The picture, he said, was indeed terri- 
ble to every one; but it was so fine, and had come into the 
family in so curious a way, that he could not make up his 
mind to part with it, or to destroy it. The story of it was 
this :—‘ My father,’ said he, ‘ was at Hamburgh on business, 
and, whilst dining at a coffee-house, he observed a young 
man of remarkable appearance enter, seat himself alone in 
a corner, and commence a solitary meal. His countenance 
bespoke the extreme of mental distress, and every now and 
then he would turn his head quickly round, as if he heard 
something, then shudder, grow pale, and go on with his 
meal, after an effort, as before. My father saw this same man 
at the same place for two or three successive days, and at 
length became so much interested about him that he spoke 
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to him. The address was not repulsed, and the stranger 
seemed to find some comfort in the tone of sympathy and 
kindness which my father used. He was an Italian, well 
informed, poor but not destitute, and living economically 
upon the profits of his art as a painter. ‘Their intimacy 
increased ; and at length the Italian, seeing my father’s in- 
voluntary emotion at his convulsive turnings and shudder- 
ings, which continued as formerly, interrupting their con- 
versation from time to time, told him his story. He was a 
native of Rome, and had lived in some familiarity with, and 
had been much patronised by, a young nobleman; but upon 
some slight occasion they had fallen out, and his patron, 
besides using many reproachful expressions, had struck him. 
The painter brooded over the disgrace of the blow. He 
could not challenge the nobleman, on account of his rank ; 
he therefore watched for an opportunity, and assassinated 
him. Ofcourse he fled from his country, and finally had 
reached Hamburgh. He had not however passed many 
weeks from the night of the murder, before, one day, in the 
crowded street, he heard his name called by a voice familiar 
to him: he turned short round, and saw the face of his vic- 
tim looking at him with a fixed eye. From that moment he 
had no peace: at all hours, in all places, and amidst all com- 
panies, however engaged he might be, he heard the voice, 
and could never help looking round; and whenever he so 
looked round he always encountered the same face, staring 
close upon him. At last, in a mood of desperation, he had 
fixed himself face to face and eye to eye, and deliberately 
drawn the phantom visage as it glared upon him; and this 
was the picture sodrawn. The Italian said he had struggled 
long, but life was a burden which he could now no longer 
bear; and he was resolved, when he had made money 
enough to return to Rome, to surrender himself to justice, 
and expiate his crime on the scaffold. He gave the finished 
picture to my father, in return for the kindness which he 
had shown to him,’ ?’?—Coleridge’s Table Talk. 


—-0 —— 


GHOSTLY EVIDENCE IN A COURT OF LAW. 
In the year 1680, at Lumley, a hamlet near Chester-le- 
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street in the county of Durham, there lived one Walker, a man 
well to do in the world, and a widower. A young relation 
of his, whose name was Anne Walker, kept his house, to 
the great scandal of the neighbourhood, and that with but 
too good cause. A few weeks before this young woman 
expected to become a mother, Walker placed her with her 
aunt, one Dame Care, in Chester-le-street, and promised to 
take care both of her and her future child. One evening in 
the end of November, this man, in company with Mark 
Sharp, an acquaintance of his, came to Dame Care’s door, 
and told her that they had made arrangements for removing 
her niece to a place where she could remain in safety, till 
her confinement was over. They would not say where it 
was; but as Walker bore, in most respects, an excellent 
character, she was allowed to go with him; and he professed 
to have sent her off with Sharp into Lancashire. Fourteen 
days after, one Graeme, a fuller, who lived about six miles 
from Lumley, had been engaged till past midnight in his 
mill; and on coming downstairs to go home, in the middle 
of the ground floor he saw a woman, with dishevelled hair, 
covered with blood, and having five large wounds on her 
head. Graeme, on recovering a little from his first terror, 
demanded what the spectre wanted. “I,” said the appari- 
tion, “am the spirit of Anne Walker;” and proceeded 
accordingly to tell Graeme the particulars which I have 
already related to you. ‘‘ When I was sent away with 
Mark Sharp, he slew me on such a moor,” naming one that 
Graeme knew, “ with a collier’s pick, threw my body into a 
coal-pit, and hid the pick under the bank; and his shoes 
and stockings, which were covered with blood, he left ina 
stream.” The apparition proceeded to tell Graeme that he 
must give information of this to the nearest justice of peace, 
and that till this was done he must look to be continually 
haunted. Graeme went home very sad; he dared not bring 
such a charge against a man of so unimpeachable a character 
as Walker, and yet he as little dared to incur the anger of 
the spirit that had appeared to him. So, as all weak minds 
will do, he went on procrastinating; only he took care to 
leave his mill early, and while in it never to be alone. 
Notwithstanding this caution on his part, one night, just 
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as it began to be dark, the apparition met him again in a 
more terrible shape, and with every circumstance of indig- 
nation. Yet he did not even then fulfil its injunction; till 
on St. Thomas’s eve, as he was walking in his garden just 
after sunset, it threatened him so effectually that in the 
morning he went to a magistrate and revealed the whole 
thing. The place was examined; the body and the pick- 
axe found; a warrant was granted against Walker and 
Sharp. ‘They were however admitted to bail; but in 
August, 1681, their trial came on before Judge Davenport 
at Durham. Meanwhile the whole circumstances were 
known over all the north of Hngland, and the greatest 
interest was excited by the case. Against Sharp the fact 
was strong, that his shoes and stockings, covered with 
blood, were found in the place where the murder had 
been committed; but against Walker, except the accounts 
received from the ghost, there seemed not a shadow of 
evidence. Nevertheless the judge summed up strongly 
against the prisoners, the jury found them guilty, and 
the judge pronounced sentence upon them that night, 
a thing which was unknown in Durham, either before or 
after. The prisoners were executed, and both died pro- 
fessing their innocence to the last. Judge Davenport 
was much agitated during the trial; and it was believed, 
says the historian, that the spirit had also appeared to him, 
as if to supply in his mind the want of legal evidence. 
This case is certainly a solemn illustration of the mal- 
administration of justice in an ancient court; yet the 
circumstantial evidence, arising from the appearance of the 
spirit, appears very strong—the finding of the body, and 
the boots and stockings. Yet we need perhaps to live 
more immediately within the circle of the circumstance, to 
pronounce upon it. None of us, however, reading this 
book, would like to take upon ourselves the responsibility 
of those daring jurymen, who durst venture to throw away 
life upon evidence which, strong as it appears to have been, 
did not come to them, but only to one who had borne 
witness to them. There is a weird and awful light altogether 
Feet this trial—Paston Hood’s “Dream-land and Ghost- 
and, 


Sllustrations of Adventure, 


BRITISH BRAVERY. 


Mr. Ricnarp Hornsy, of Stokesley, deserves to be honour. 
ably mentioned for an instance of heroism almost without a 
parallel. He was master of a merchant-ship, the Isabella, 
of Sunderland, in which he sailed from the coast of Norfolk 
for the Hague, June the Ist, 1744, in company with three 
smaller vessels recommended to his care. Next day they 
made Gravesant steeple in the Hague; but while they were 
steering for their port, a French privateer, that lay con- 
cealed among the Dutch fishing-boats, suddenly came 
against them, singling out the Jsabella as the object of 
attack, while the rest dispersed and escaped. ‘The contest 
was very unequal, for the Isabella mounted only four 
carriage guns and two swivels, and her crew consisted of 
only five men and three boys, besides the captain; while 
the privateer, the Marquis de Brancas, commanded by 
Captain André, had ten carriage guns and eight swivels, 
with seventy-five men and three hundred small arms. Yet 
Captain Hornby, after consulting his mate and gaining the 
consent of his crew, whom he animated by an appropriate 
address, hoisted the British colours, and with his two 
swivel guns returned the fire of the enemy’s chase guns. 
The Frenchmen, in abusive terms, commanded him to 
strike, to which he returned an answer of defiance. Upon 
this the privateer advanced, and poured in such showers of 
bullets into the Isabella, that Captain Hornby found it 
prudent to order his brave fellows into close quarters. 
While he lay thus sheltered the enemy twice attempted to 
board him on the larboard quarter; but by a dexterous 
turn of the helm he frustrated both attempts, though the 
Frenchmen kept firing upon him both with their guns and 
small arms, which fire Captain Hornby returned with his 
two larboard guns. At two o’clock, when the action had 
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lasted an hour, the privateer, running furiously in upon the 
larboard of the Isabella, entangled her bowsprit among 
the main shrouds, and was lashed fast to her; upon which 
Captain André bawled, in a menacing tone, “ You English 
dog, strike!’’ but the undaunted Hornby challenged him 
to come on board and strike his colours, if he dared. ‘The 
enraged Frenchman took him at his word, and threw in 
twenty men upon him, who began to hack and hew into his 
close quarters; but a discharge of blunderbusses made the 
invaders retreat as fast as their wounds would permit them. 
The privateer, being then disengaged from the Isabella, 
turned about, and made another attempt on the starboard 
side; when Captain Hornby and his valiant mate shot each 
his man as they were again lashing the ships together. 
The Frenchman once more commanded him to strike, and 
the brave Briton returning another refusal, twenty fresh 
men entered, and made a fierce attack on the close quarters 
with hatchets and poleaxes, with which they had nearly 
cut their way through in three places, when the constant 
fire kept up by Captain Hornby and his brave crew obliged 
them to retreat, carrying their wounded with them, and 
hauling their dead after them with boat-hooks. The 
Isabella continued lashed to the enemy; the latter, with 
small arms, fired repeated and terrible volleys into the close 
quarters, partly from his forecastle and partly from his 
main deck, bringing forward fresh men to supply the 
place of the dead and the wounded: but the fire was 
returned with such spirit and effect that the Frenchmen 
repeatedly gave way. At length Captain Hornby, seeing 
them crowding behind their mainmast for shelter, aimed a 
blunderbuss at them, which being by mistake doubly loaded, 
containing twice twelve balls, burst in the firing, and threw 
him down, to the great consternation of his little crew, 
who supposed him dead; yet he soon started up again, 
though greatly bruised, while the enemy, among whom the 
blunderbuss had made dreadful havoc, disengaged them- 
selves from the Isabella, to which they had been lashed an 
hour and a quarter, and sheered off with precipitation, 
leaving their grapplings, poleaxes, pistols, and cutlasses 
behind them, The gallant Hornby fired his two starboard 
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guns into the enemy’s stern; and the indignant Frenchman 
soon returning, the conflict was renewed, and carried on 
yard-arm and yard-arm with great fury for two hours 
together. The Isabella was shot through her hull several 
times, her sails and rigging were torn to pieces, her ensign 
was dismounted, and every mast and yard wounded; yet she 
bravely maintained the conflict, and at last by a fortunate 
shot which struck the Brancas between wind and water, 
obliged her to sheer off and careen. While the enemy were 
retiring, Hornby and his brave little crew sallied out from 
their fastness, and erecting their fallen ensign gave three 
cheers. 

By this time both vessels had driven so near the shore 
that immense crowds, on foot and in coaches, had assembled 
to be spectators of the action. 

The Frenchman, having stopped his leak, returned to the 
combat, and poured a dreadful volley into the stern of the 
Isabella, when Captain Hornby was wounded in the temples 
by a musket shot, and bled profusely. 

This somewhat disconcerted his companions in valour; 
but he called to them briskly to take courage and stand to 
their arms, for his wound was not dangerous; upon which 
their spirits revived, and again taking post in their close 
quarters, sustained the shock of another assault, and after 
receiving three tremendous broadsides, repulsed the foe by 
another well aimed shot, which sent the Brancas again to 
careen. The huzzas of the Isabella’s crew were renewed, 
and they again set up their shattered ensign, which was 
shot through and through into honourable rags. 

André, who was not deficient in bravery, soon renewed 
the fight ; and having disabled the Isabella by five terrible 
broadsides, once more summoned Hornby, with dreadful 
menaces, to strike his colours. 

Captain Hornby animated his gallant comrades—“ Be- 
hold,” said he, pointing to the shore, “ the witnesses of your 
valour this day!”’ then finding them determined to stand 
by him to the last, he hurled his final defiance upon the 
enemy. ‘The latter immediately ran upon his starboard and 
lashed close alongside; but his crew murmured, and refused 
to renew the dangerous task of boarding, and, cutting off 
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the lashings, again retreated. Captain Hornby resolved to 
salute the privateer with one parting gun; and this last shot, 
fired into the stern of the Brancas, reached the magazine, 
which blew up with a tremendous explosion, and the vessel 
instantly foundered. Out of seventy-five men, thirty-six 
were killed or wounded in the action, and all the rest, to- 
gether with the wounded, perished in the deep, except three 
who were picked up by the Dutch fishing-boats. The 
horrible catastrophe excited the commiseration of Captain 
Hornby and his brave men, who could render no assistance 
to their unfortunate enemies, the Isabella having become 
unmanageable, and her boat being shattered to pieces. ‘The 
engagement lasted seven hours. 

For this singular instance of successful bravery Mr. Hornby 
received from the king a large gold medal commemorating 
his heroism. He survived the action seven years, and, dying 
at sea of a lingering illness, was buried at Liverpool, being 
then fifty-two years of age.—Young’s History of Whitby. 


—— 0—_—_— 


NAPOLEON AND THE YOUNG PUPIL OF GRENOBLE. 

Tary were on the road from Lamure to Vizille. The 
emperor had advanced before his companions, and was 
slowly descending the side of Laffrey; he was in deep 
meditation. All at once he was struck by the appearance 
of a group of young children, who were advancing towards 
him. He stopped his horse, and smiling on their counte- 
nances, which for the most part expressed the liveliest 
emotion, he said, “ Who are you, my children? and what 
would you have with me?”’? The children looked at one 
another ; then one of them, chosen by his companions, ad- 
vanced to the emperor: the expression of his countenance 
was mild and full of intelligence. Napoleon extended his 
hand towards the boy, who seized it and kissed it with a 
sentiment of respect and delight; he wished to speak, but 
could only utter unconnected words: ‘‘ General! Citizen ! 
Sire !?? 

This was Barginet himself, then a pupil at the imperial 
school at Grenoble. He is a highly estimable young man, 
and possesses a heart truly French. I beg to repeat to him 
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the assurance of my esteem. He relates this anecdote with 
a feeling which will be shared by all his countrymen. 

‘““You have something to say to me, my child,” said the 
emperor. ‘ Speak without fear: do I frighten you, then?” 
“Oh no, sire, we are not afraid of those whom we love.” 

** Where do you come from, and what would you have ?” 

“We come from Grenoble, sire; we were pupils of the 
imperial school, and hearing of your return, my companions 
and myself wished to see you one day sooner, and to assure 
you, sire, that we are ready to die for you.” 

Napoleon was highly affected at a devotedness so entire 
and so enthusiastic. 

“In devoting yourselves to me,” said he, “you devote 
yourselves to France. But you are young, my children, to 
become soldiers. Do your parents know of your resolu- 
tion?” 

The children looked at one another ; M.Barginet answered, 
a little embarrassed, “ Sire, we set out without informing 
any one.” 

“That is not right: our first duty in society is to obey our 
parents—never forget that; at least,” he added smiling, “you 
will never again fail in this duty on a similar occasion. But 
come, fear nothing; tell me what they say of me in Grenoble.” 

This tinexpected question produced on the young student, 
as he tas since informed me, the effect of an electric shock. 
He answered that Grenoble and its neighbourhood looked 
for him with the utmost anxiety and love ; but that the 
people also expected from him liberal institutions, peace, 
und the total repeal of the droits réwnis—taxes which 
were held in utter detestation by the French. Louis XVIII. 
promised to abolish them, and his neglect of this promise 
was highly injurious to him. 

Napoleon turned away, and did not immediately reply ; at 
length he said, “The people are right to reckon upon me. 
I love them, and wish them to be happy : their rights have 
been outraged for the last year; I will repair this evil. 
France has been the most splendid empire of the world; it 
shall be the freest.”’ 

At this moment a pile of buildings came in view, and 
Napoleon inquired what they were. 

Pe 
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“Tt is the castle of Vizille, sire, where in 1788 the 
estates-general of Dauphiné proclaimed liberty.” 

The emperor then inquired particularly into the history 
of Dauphiné. This was a characteristic trait in Napoleon ; 
he always conversed with those whom he met, on subjects 
on which they were best informed. And as this young 
student might have been expected to be better acquainted 
with the history of his own province than with any other 
subject, the emperor led him to speak on it. He expressed 
some surprise on learning that on this side of Laffrey ran 
the road that Hannibal had passed over two thousand years 
before. Hannibal was his hero, as is well known. 

“J will stop at Vizille, and pass the night there,” said the 
emperor, after a moment’s consideration. 

“No, sire!”? said the youth. 

“Why so?” said Napoleon, astonished at his decided 
tone. 

“Grenoble is but three leagues distant, sire; you have 
enemies there, and should arrive to-night.” 

“Who are my enemies at Grenoble?” said the emperor, 
looking kindly on him. 

“T cannot name them, sire; I can only put you on your 
guard.” 

“How oldare you? and where have you been educated ?” 

“‘T am sixteen, sire, and my education is one of the bene- 
fits that I have received from you. Iam a public pupil of 
the school of Grenoble.” 

** Do you understand mathematics ? ”’ 

No, sire.” 

* What then do you know ? ” 

“T have studied literature and history.” 

“ Pooh! literature will not make a general officer; you 
must follow me to Paris, and you shall enter at St. Cyr or 
Fontainebleau.” 

“‘ My parents are too poor to defray my expenses there.” 

“T will take care of that: Iam your father also; so that 
is settled. Adieu; when we reach Paris you must remind 
the minister of war of the promise that I have just made 
you.’ 


This promise was fulfilled: a decree of the 10th of April, 
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1815, named him as a public pupil at St. Cyr, or Fontaine- 
bleau; anda decision, dated a few days after, freed him 
from the payment of the fees required by the regulations.— 
Memoirs of the Duchess d’ Abrantes. 


poe () mies 


SALTING ’UN IN. 


T'aouan certainly it isa great libel on the poor people of 
Dartmoor to consider them, as was the case a hundred years 
ago, to be no better than savages, yet, no doubt, they are 
still of “manners rude”? and somewhat peculiar to them- 
selves; but as an instance, like a fact in law, carries more 
weight with it than a discussion, take therefore the following 
as an illustration. It was related to me but last night by 
my husband, who had it from a gentleman who, I conclude, 
received it from the gentleman to whom the circumstances 
occurred ; and as all these parties who related it were, as 
Glanville says of his relators when telling his tales about 
old witches, “of undoubted credit and reputation, and not 
at all credulous,” I do not know that you will receive it 
anything the worse for coming to you at fourth hand. Well 
then, once upon a time, as the old story books say, there was 
a gentleman who, mounted on a horse, at the breaking up 
of a very hard and long frost, when the roads were only just 
beginning to be passable, set out in order to cross over 
Dartmoor. Now though the thaw had commenced, yet 
it had not melted the snow heaps so much as he expected ; 
he got on but slowly, and towards the close of day it began 
to freeze again. ‘The shades of night were drawing all 
around him, and the mighty tors, which seemed to grow 
larger and taller as he paced forward, gradually became 
enveloped in vapour and mist, and the traveller and his 
horse did not know what to do. To reach Tavistock that 
night would be impossible, as a fresh snow-storm was fast 
falling in every direction, and would add but another im- 
pediment to the difficulties or dangers of his way. ‘To stay 
out all night on the cold moor, without shelter or food, must 
be certain death, and where shelter was to be found some- 
what puzzled the brains of our bewildered traveller. In this 
dilemma he still paced on, and at length he saw at a distance 
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a certain dark object but partially covered with snow. As 
he grew nearer, his heart revived; and his horse, which 
seemed to understand all the hopes and fears of his master, 
pricked up his ears, and trotted, or rather slid, on a little 
faster. The discovery which had thus rejoiced the heart 
of man and beast was not only that of the dark object 
in question, but also a thick smoke, which rose like a stately 
column in the clear frosty air from its roof, and convinced 
him that what he now beheld must be a cottage. He pre- 
sently drew nigh and dismounted ; and the rap that he gave 
with the butt end of his whip upon the door was answered 
by an old woman opening that portal of hope to him and his 
distresses. He entered, and beheld a sturdy peasant that 
proved to be the old woman’s son, who sat smoking his 
pipe over a cheerful and blazing peat fire. The traveller’s 
wants were soon made known.. An old out-house with a 
litter of straw accommodated the horse, which it is not un- 
likely ate up his bed for the want of a better supper; but 
this is a point not sufficiently known to be asserted. Ofthe 
affairs of the traveller I can speak with more certainty; and 
I can state on the very best authority that he felt very 
hungry and wantedabed. Though there was but one besides 
the old woman’s in the house, the son, who seemed to be a 
surly fellow, promised to give up his own bed for the con- 
venience of the gentleman, adding that he would himself 
sleep that night in the old settle by the chimney corner. 
The good dame busied herself in preparing such food as the 
house could afford for the stranger’s supper; and at length 
he retired to rest. Neither the room nor the bedding were 
such as promised much comfort to a person accustomed to 
the luxuries of polished life; but as most things derive their 
value from comparison, even so did these mean lodgings, 
for they appeared to him to be possessed of all that heart 
could desire, when he reflected how narrowly he had escaped 
being perhaps frozen to death that night on the bleak moor. 
Before going to rest he had observed in the chamber a 
large oak chest: it was somewhat curious in form and orna- 
ment, and had the appearance of being of very great 
antiquity. He noticed or made some remarks upon it to the 
old woman who had lighted him upstairs, in order to see 
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that all things in his chamber might be as comfortable as 
circumstances would admit for his repose. There was some- 
thing he thought shy and odd about the manner of the old 
woman when he observed the chest, and after she was gone 
he had half a mind to take a peep into it. Had he been a 
daughter instead of a son of Hive, he would most likely have 
done so; but as it was, he forbore, and went to bed as fast 
as he could. He felt cold and miserable; and who that does 
so can ever hope for a sound andrefreshing sleep? His was 
neither the one nor the other, for the woman and the chest 
haunted him in his dreams; and a hollow sound, as if behind 
his bed’s head, suddenly startled him out of his first sleep, 
when a circumstance occurred which, like the ominous voice 
to Macbeth, forbade him to sleep more. As he started up 
in bed, the first thing he saw was the old chest that had 
troubled him in his dreams. There it lay in the silvery 
silence of the moonlight, looking cold and white, and, con- 
nected with his dream, a provoking and even alarming object 
of his curiosity. And then he thought of the hollow sound 
which seemed to call him from his repose, and the old 
woman’s odd manner when he had talked to her about the 
chest, and the reserve of her sturdy son, and in short the 
traveller’s own imagination supplied a thousand subjects of 
terror; indeed, so active did it now become in these mo- 
ments of alarm that it gave a tongue to the very silence of 
the night, and action even to the most inanimate things; 
for he looked and looked again, till he actually fancied the 
lid of the chest began to move slowly up before his eyes! 
He could endure no more; but, starting from his bed, ke 
rushed forward, grasped the lid with trembling hands, and 
raised it up at once. Who shall speak his feelings 
when he beheld what that fatal chest now disclosed ?—a 
human corpse, stiff and cold, lay before his sight! So much 
' was he overcome with the horror of his feelings, that it was 
with extreme difficulty he could once more reach the bed. 
How he passed the rest of the night he scarcely remembered ; 
but one thought, but one fear, possessed and agonized his 
whole soul. He was in the house of murderers! he was 
a devoted victim! there was no escape; for where, even if 
he left the chamber, at such an hour in such a night, where 
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should he find shelter on the vast frozen and desolate moor ? 
He had no arms, he had no means of flight; for if plunder 
and murder might be designed he would not be suffered to 
pass out, when the young man, now in his apprehension a 
common trafficker in the blood of the helpless, slept in the 
only room below, and through which he must pass if he 
stirred from where he was. ‘lo dwell on the thoughts and 
feelings of the traveller, during that night of terror, would 
be an endless task ; rather let me hasten to say that it was 
with the utmost thankfulness, and not without some surprise, 
that he found himself alive and undisturbed by any mid- 
night assassin when the sun once more arose and threw the 
cheerful light of day over the monotonous desolation of the 
moor. Under any circumstances, and even in the midst of 
a desert, there is pleasure and animation in the morning ; 
like hope ia the young heart, it renders all things beautiful. 
If such are its effects under ordinary circumstances, what 
must it have been to our traveller, who hailed the renewed 
day as an assurance of renewed safety to his own life! He 
determined however to hasten away; to pay liberally, but 
to avoid doing or saying anything to awaken suspicion. 
On descending to the kitchen he found the old woman and 
her son busily employed in preparing no other fate for him 
than that of a good breakfast; and the son, who the night be- 
fore was probably tired out with labour, had now lost what the 
gentleman fancied to have been a very surly humour. He 
gave his guest a country salutation, and, hoping “his honour’ 
had found good rest, proceeded to recommend the breakfast 
in the true spirit, though in a rough phrase, of honest hospi- 
tality ; particularly praising the broiled bacon, as “ mother 
was reckoned to have a curious hand at salting ’un in.” 
Daylight, civility, and broiled bacon the traveller now found 
to be most excellent remedies against the terrors, both real 
and otherwise, of his own imagination. The fright had dis- 
turbed his nerves; but the keen air of those high regions, 
and the savoury smell of a fine smoking rasher, were great 
restoratives. And as none but heroes of the old school of 
romance ever live without eating, I must say our gentleman 
gave convincing proofs that he understood very well the 
exercise of the knife and fork. Indeed, so much did he feel 
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reassured and elevated by the total extinction of all his per- 
sonal fears, that, just as the good woman was broiling him 
another rasher, he out with the secret of the chest, and let 
them know that he had somewhat surprised its contents ; 
venturing to ask in a friendly tone for an explanation of so 
remarkablea circumstance. ‘Bless your heart, your honour, 
*tis nothing at all,”’ said the young man, “tis only fayther!”’ 
“Father! your father!” cried the traveller, “ what do you 
mean?” ‘ Why yousee, your honour,” replied the peasant, 
“the snow being so thick, and making the roads so clidgey- 
like, when old fayther died, two weeks agon, we couldn’t 
carry ’un to Tavistock to bury ’un; and so mother put’un in 
the old box, and salted ’un in; mother’s a fine hand at 
salting un in.” Need a word more be said of the traveller 
and his breakfast ? for so powerful was the association of 
ideas in a mind as imaginative as that of our gentleman, 
that he now looked with horror upon the smoking rasher 
and fancied it nothing less that a slice of “old fayther.”? He 
got up, paid his lodging, saddled his horse; and quitting the 
house, where surprise, terror, joy, and disgust had by turns 
so powerfully possessed him, he made his way through every 
impediment of snow and storm. And never could he 
afterwards be prevailed upon to touch bacon, since it always 
brought to mind the painful feelings and recollections con- 
nected with the adventure of “ salting ’un in.”’—Mrs. Bray's 
“ Tamar and Tavy,’” vol. i. 


— o—— 


THE BOY AND THE ACORN. 


Tur following is the substance of a story, as told by Mr. 
Dallas at a public dinner given him in Philadelphia, on his 
return from Russia in 1838. One day a lad, apparently 
about nineteen, presented himself before our ambassador at 
St. Petersburg. He was a pure specimen of the genus 
Yankee ; with sleeves too short for his bony arms, trowsers 
half way up to his knees, and hands playing with coppers 
and tenpenny nails in his pockets. He introduced himself 
by saying, “I’ve just come out here to trade with a few 
Yankee notions, and I want to get sight of the emperor.” 
“Why do you wish to see him?” “I’ve brought him a 
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present all the way from Ameriky. I respect him consi- 
derable, and I want to get at him to give it to him with 
my own hands.” Mr. Dallas smiled, as he answered, “It is 
such a common thing, my lad, to make crowned heads a 
present, expecting something handsome in return, that ’m 
afraid the emperor will consider this only a Yankee trick. 
What have you brought?” “An acorn.” ‘‘ An acorn! what 
under the sun induced you to bring the Emperor of Russia 
an acorn? “ Why, jest before I sailed, mother and I went 
on to Washington to see about a pension; and when we 
was there we thought we’d jest step over to Mount Vernon. 
I picked up this acorn there, and I thought to myself I’d 
bring it to the emperor. Thinks, says I, he must have heard 
a considerable deal about our General Washington, and I 
expect he must admire our institutions. So now you see 
ve brought it, and I want to get at him.” “ My lad, it’s 
not an easy matter for a stranger to approach the emperor ; 
and I am afraid he will take no notice of your present. 
You had better keep it.” “TI tell you I want to havea 
tall with him. I expect I can tell him a thing or two 
about Ameriky. I guess he’d like mighty well to hear 
about our railroads, and our free schools, and what a big 
swell our steamers cut. And when he hears how well our 
people are getting on, may be it will put him up to doing 
something, The long and the short on’t is, I shan’t be 
easy till I get a talk with the emperor; and I should like 
to see his wife and children. I want to see how such folks 
bring up a family.”’ “Well, sir, since you are so deter- 
mined upon it, I will do what I can for you, but you must 
expect to be disappointed. Though it will be rather an 
unusual proceeding, I would advise you to call on the vice- 
chancellor, and state your wishes; he may possibly assist 
you.” ‘Well, that’s all I want of you. I will call again 
and let you know how I get on.” 

In two or three days he again appeared, and said, “ Well, 
TPve seen the emperor, and had a talk with him. He’s a 
real gentleman, I can tell you. When I give him the acorn 
he said he should set a great store by it; that there was 
no character in ancient or modern history he admired so 
much as he did our Washington. He said he’d plant it 
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in his palace garden with his own hand; and he did do it, 
for I see him with my own eyes. He wanted to ask me so 
much about our schools and railroads, and one thing or 
another, that he invited me to come again and see his 
daughters; for he said his wife could speak better English 
than he could. So I went again, yesterday; and she’s a 
fine knowing woman, I tell you; and his daughters are 
nice gals.” 

*“ What did the empress say to you? ”’ 

“Oh, she asked me a sight o’ questions. Don’t you 
think, she thought we had no servants in Ameriky! I told 
her poor folks did their own work, but rich folks had plenty 
of servants. ‘But then you don’t call ’em servants,’ said 
she, ‘you call ’em help.? ‘I guess, ma’am, you’ve been 
reading Mrs. Trollope?’ saysI; ‘we had that ere book 
aboard our ship.? The emperor clapped his hands, and 
laughed as if he’d kill himself. ‘You’re right, sir,’ said he, 
‘you’re right. We sent for an Hnglish copy, and she’s 
been reading it this very morning!’ Then I told him all 
I knew about our country, and he was mightily pleased. 
He wanted to know how long I expected to stay in these 
parts. I told him I had sold all the notions I brought over, 
and I guessed I should go back in the same ship. I bid 
?em good-bye all round, and went about my business. 
Ain’t I had a glorious time? I expect you didn’t calculate 
to see me run sucha rig?” “No, indeed, I did not, my 
lad: you may well consider yourself lucky; for it’s a very 
uncommon thing for crowned heads to treat a stranger with 
so much distinction.” A few days after he called again, 
and said, “I guess I shall stay here a spell longer; I’m 
treated so well. ‘’other day a grand officer came to my 
room, and told me the emperor had sent him to show me 
all the curiosities ; and I dressed myself, and he took me 
with him in a mighty fine carriage, with four horses; and I 
have been to the theatre and the museum, and I expect I’ve 
seen about all there is to be seen in St. Petersburg. What 
do you think of that, Mr. Dallas ?” 

It seemed so incredible that a poor ungainly Yankee lad 
should be thus loaded with attentions, that the ambassador 
scarcely knew what to think or say. In ashort time his 
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strange visitor reappeared. “ Well,” said he, “I made 
up my mind to go home; so I went to thank the emperor, 
and bid him good-bye. I thought I couldn’t do less, he’d 
been so civil. Says ‘he, ‘Is there anything else you’d liko 
to see, before you go back to Ameriky?’ I told him I 
should like to get a peep at Moscow; for I’d heard con- 
siderable about their setting fire to the Kremlin, and I’d 
read a deal about General Buonaparte; but it would cost 
asight o’ money to go there, and I wanted to carry my 
earnings to my mother. Se Ibid him good-bye, and came 
off, Now what do you guess he did, next morning? I 
vow he sent the same man in regimentals, to carry me to 
Moscow in one of his own carriages, and bring me back 
again when I’ve seen all I want to see! And we’re 
going to-morrow morning, Mr. Dallas. What do you 
think now?”? And sure enough, the next morning the 
Yankee boy passed the ambassador’s house in a splendid 
coach and four, waving his handkerchief, and shouting 
“ Good-bye! good-bye!”? Mr. Dallas afterwards learned 
from the emperor that all the particulars related by this 
adventurous youth were strictly true. Heagain heard from 
him at Moscow, waited upon by the public officers, and 
treated with as much attention as is usually bestowed on 
ambassadors. The last tidings of him reported that he was 
travelling in Circassia, and writing a journal which he 
intended to publish. Now who but a Yankee could have 
done all this ?——Mrs. Child’s ‘‘ Letters from New York.’ 


—O— 


THE BOY THAT RAN AWAY FROM PROVIDENCE. 


Or perfect social freedom 1 never knew but one instance, 
Dr. H , of Boston, coming home to dine one day, found 
a very bright-looking handsome mulatto on the steps, 
apparently about seven or eight years old As he opened 
the door the boy glided in as if he were at home. “ What 
do you want?” said the doctor. The child looked up with 
smiling confidence, and answered, “Iam a little boy that 
run away from Providence, and I want some dinner; and I 
thought may be you would give me some.” His radiant 
face and child-like freedom operated like a charm. He had 
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a good dinner, and remained several days, becoming more 
and more the pet of the whole household. He said he had 
been cruelly treated by somebody in Providence, and had 
run away ; but the people he described could not be found. 
The doctor thought it would not do to have him growing 
up in idleness, and he tried to find a place where he could 
run of errands, clean knives, etc., for his living. An hour 
after this was mentioned the boy was missing. In a few 
weeks they heard of him in the opposite part of the city, 
sitting on a doorstep at dinner-time. When the door 
opened he walked in, smiling, and said, “I am a little boy 
that run away from Providence, and I want some dinner; 
and I thought may be you would give me some.” He was 
not mistaken this time either. The heart that trusted so 
completely received a cordial welcome. After a time, it 
was again proposed to find some place at service; and 
straightway this human butterfly was off, no one knew 
whither. For several months no more was heard of him; 
but one bright winter day his first benefactor found him 
seated on the steps of a house in Beacon Street. ‘ Why, 
Tom, where did you come from?” said he. ‘I came from 
Philadelphia.” ‘‘ How on earth did you get there?” “TI 
heard folks talk about New York, and I thought I should 
like to see it; so I went on board a steamboat, and when it 
put off the captain asked me who I was; and I told him 
that I was a little boy that run away from Providence, and 
I wanted to go to New York, but I hadn’t any money. 
‘ You little rascal,’ says he, ‘Pll throw you overboard.’ ‘I 
don’t believe you will,’ said I, and he didn’t. I told him I 
was hungry, and he gave me something to eat, and made 
up a nice little bed forme. When I got to New York I 
went and sat down on a doorstep ; and when the gentleman 
came home to dinner I went in and told him that I was a 
little boy run away from Providence, and I was hungry. 
So they gave me something to eat, and made up a nice little 
bed for me, and let me stay there. But I wanted to see 
Philadelphia ; so I went into a steamboat, and when they 
asked me who I was I told them that I was a little boy 
that run away from Providence. They said I had no busi- 
ess there; but they gave me an orange. When I got to 
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Philadelphia I sat down on a doorstep, and when the 
gentleman came home to dinner I told himI was a Jittle 
boy that run away from Providence, and I thought perhaps 
he would give me something to eat. So they gave me a 
good dinner, and made me up a nice little bed. Then I 
wanted to come back to Boston, and everybody gave me 
something to eat, and made me up a nice little bed. And 
I sat on this doorstep, and when the lady asked me what 
I wanted I told her I was a little boy that run away 
from Providence, and I was hungry. So she gave me 
something to eat, and made me up a nice little bed; and I 
stay here, and do her errands sometimes. Hverybody is 
very good to me, and I like everybody.” He looked up 
with the most sunny gaiety, and striking his hoop as he 
spoke, went down the street likean arrow. He disappeared 
soon after, probably in quest of new adventures. I have 
never heard of him since; and sometimes a painful fear 
passes through my mind that the kidnappers prowling 
about our large towns have carried him into slavery. The 
story had a charm for me, for two reasons. I was delighted 
with the artless freedom of the winning, wayward child, 
and still more did I rejoice in the perpetual kindness which 
everywhere gave it such friendly greeting. Oh! if we 
would but dare to throw ourselves on each other’s hearts, 
how the image of heaven would be reflected all over the 
face of this earth, as the clear blue sky lies mirrored in the 
waters !—Mrs. Child’s “ Letters from New York.” 


3 A 


INCIDENT AT NAVARINO. 


Tue firing having ceased at Navarino, Sir Edward Cod- 
rington sent a heutenant on board Moharem Bey’s ship, to 
offer any medical or other assistance they might want. 
This vessel, with a crew of probably more than a thousand 
men, had but one medical officer on board, and he had 
unfortunately been almost the first man killed in the 
action. Her loss had been immense, and they had not 
thrown the dead overboard, nor removed the wounded to 
the cockpit, and the deck presented a most horrible scene 
of gore and mangled bodies. Amidst this frightful spec- 
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tacle, about a dozen of the principal Turkish officers, 
superbly dressed, sat in the cabin upon crimson ottomans, 
smoking with inconceivable apathy, whilst slaves were 
handing them their coffee. Seemg the English uniform 
approach the cabin, they ordered ottomans and coffee for 
the lieutenant, who however quickly told them that he 
had more important business to attend to. He gave the 
admiral’s compliments, and offered any assistance. The 
Turks, with a frigid composure, calmly replied that they 
stood in need of no assistance whatever. 

‘Shall not our surgeon attend to your wounded ?”’ 

“No,” gravely replied the Turk ; “wounded men need 
no assistance—they soon die.” 

Returning to the Asia, and communicating this scene, 
Sir Edward after some meditation said, ‘“‘ Did you observe 
among them a remarkably fine, handsome man, with a 
beard more full and black than the rest ? ” 

“Yes, I observed him; he was seated next to the 
admiral.” 

“ Return then on board, and induce him, or compel him, 
to go with you on board the Genoa, and keep him there 
until I see him. He is the admiral’s secretary. I must 
have a conference; and take with you any persons he may 
wish to accompany him.” 

The Turk repaired on board the Genoa without any diffi- 
culty, accompanied by several persons whom he requested 
our officer to take with him. Sir Edward was closeted with 
him for a very long time, when he ordered the lieutenant to 
put the Turkish secretary and his companions on shore at 
daybreak, wherever they might choose to land. Rowing to 
shore, they saw the wreck of a mast, on which about a 
score of wounded or exhausted men were endeavouring to 
save themselves. 

« T must rescue these poor fellows,’ 
anxiously. 

“They are only common soldiers, and will soon die; 
never mind them,” said the Turk with the most grave 
composure. 

“Tt is my duty, andif Ido not help them I should dis- 
grace the service and be reproved by theadmiral.” Saying 


? said the lieutenant 
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which, the lieutenant pulled towards the mast, and suc- 
ceeded in saving about a dozen of these unhappy wretches. 

As soon as they were stowed in the bottom of the boat, 
the Turk, after a short but apparently profound meditation, 
suddenly burst into an immoderate fit of laughter. 

“What is the matter?”’ cried the astonished heutenant. 
“ Good God! what is there here to laugh at?” 

“Taugh!’? exclaimed the Turk, with bitter sarcasm. 
“Laugh! By Allah, you English are a singular people! 
Yesterday you came into the bay while we were quiet at 
our coffee; you knocked our ships to pieces, killed or 
mangled all our men, till the fleet is one vast slaughter- 
house ; and this morning you pretend to be so humane that 
you cannot pass a score of wounded soldiers without putting 
yourself out of the way to save them.” 

The lieutenant was astounded, and having no reply to 
offer to this odd view of the case, they proceeded to the 
shore in profound silence.—United Service Journal. 
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THE JEW OUTWITTED BY THE SAILOR. 


Ir is curious and amusing to witness, on pay-day in a 
man-of-war, the operation of dealing between a seaman and 
aJdew. ‘They meet with a perfect understanding that each 
shall endeavour to overreach, or more plainly speaking to 
cheat, the other. ‘The seaman, whose character for disinter- 
estedness is proverbial, although scrupulously honest in 
other respects, has not the slightest compunction in cheat- 
ing—or rather in attempting to cheat, for he seldom 
succeeds in cheating—a Jew. We need hardly state that in 
the endeavour he generally becomes the prey of his more 
wary and subtle opponent. 

During the time that large payments were made in bank 
paper, a very common and successful practice adopted by 
the Jew to defraud his sailor customer was to return change 
for a note of less value than the one he had accepted in 
payment. ‘The seaman, having received alarge sum at the 
pay-table, in notes of different value crammed into his 
pockets, thought himself clever in bating a few shillings in 
the value of an article, when he was often put off with 
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change for a two or a jive, instead of a ten-pound note. 
Disputes sometimes arise ; but as the men are usually half 
stupid with drink, and can give no clear account of the 
mode in which they have spent their money,—as moreover 
they are frequently robbed by the women,—and the accused 
party is loud in protesting his innocence by the most 
solemn asseverations, there is a difficulty, or nearly an 
impossibility, in obtaining proof and redress. We how- 
ever recollect an occasion (and it is a solitary one) when a 
seaman cheated a Jew at his own practice; and the truth 
was only discovered several months after the event happened, 
by the confession of one of the parties. 

Upon an occasion of paying prize-money to the crew of a 
frigate in Plymouth Sound, at the commencement of last 
war, a boatswain’s mate complained to the first lieutenant 
that a Jew had defrauded him of a ten-pound note, which 
he had given in payment for a hat, tendering him the 
change of a two-pound note instead. The charge was 
sifted with more than ordinary attention, as both parties 
courted investigation, and reference was made to the prize- 
agent’s books for the number of the ten-pound note paid 
to the complainant. The note in question was missing, but 
it appeared that the two-pound note, which the Jew insisted 
he had received in payment, had formed part of the complain- 
ant’s share, and as the missing note could not be found 
upon him the case was dismissed, on the supposition that 
the charge was either unfounded, or that the Jew had put 
away the note before a search was made. The reference to 
the prize-agent’s books in the cabin, when the business of 
payment had not concluded, gave the seaman the idea of a 
deep-laid scheme, which he put in practice about a twelve- 
month afterwards. 

The frigate having been fortunate in captures, prize-money 
or wages were always paid (oftentimes in considerable sums 
to the petty officers) on the day before sailing. ‘The share 
of the boatswain’s mate on the next occasion was upwards 
of £70, and he was paid in a fifty-pound and smaller 
notes. When matters had arrived at a tolerable state 
of bustle on the main deck, the business of the dealing at 
its height, bank notes passing in payment for watches 
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and other articles with extraordinary rapidity, this boat- 
swain’s mate, having taken a messmate into his plot, 
exchanged his fifty-pound note with his colleague for a five, 
and sent him to the devoted Jew, with instructions to 
purchase a jacket. This was effected, the note tendered, 
and the change received. Not long after, the boatswain’s 
mate approached the same stand, and after a little hag- 
gling, bought a handkerchief or some cheap article, and 
gave the five-pound note in payment. Now it is contrary 
to the practice of the children of Israel to conclude any 
bargains so long asa buyer seems disposed to extend his 
purchases, and although on these occasions they take the 
precaution to secure payment for the first article delivered, 
they are reluctant to render up change and close the dealing, 
until further solicitation to buy becomes hopeless. After a 
while a final denial for further dealing was accepted, and 
the change tendered. Our strategist required the balance 
of fifty, instead of five pounds; high words arose, recrimi- 
nations and allusions to the former affair were bandied, and 
an appeal once more made to the same first-leutenant, on 
the same quarter-deck. The officer adopted his former 
course, and on reference ascertained that a fifty-pound note 
found on the Jew was paid to the complainant. So far 
things looked suspicious; but the dealer asserted that he 
could point out the man from whom he received it. The 
hands were turned up, the crew passed in review, and he 
immediately selected the individual, who denied the charge, 
stating in explanation that he had paid for his purchase 
with a five-pound note, and received change for the same, 
which he produced. No other money than what he accounted 
for was found upon him; whilst reference to the prize-agent 
showed that he had received the very five-pound note 
produced. The matter was now clear; the Jew attempted 
to call witnesses, but no further hearing was permitted. He 
was turned out of the ship, with his wares, amidst the 
opprobriums of the crew; and even his own fraternity 
joined in the cry, so conclusive did the case appear. 

We have related this circumstance because it is one case, 
zertainly the only one we ever know, where a seamen 
succeeded in cheating a Jew; and it is remarkable that the 
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two men concerned in this dishonest proceeding were the 
best seamen in the ship, and would probably have given 
their last shilling to any deserving object. When, after a 
length of time, the matter became known to the first lieu- 
tenant, he obliged the boatswain’s mate to make restitution 
to the suffering party, on the ship’s return to port; but 
the Jew was never afterwards permitted to come on board: 
neither could the two seamen be persuaded that they had 
committed any offence in conspiring to ‘‘do a Jew.” 


——O-— 


THE ESCAPE OF GROTIUS. 


Arrer the learned Grotius had been confined about a year 
in the castle of Louvenstein, to which imprisonment he was 
sentenced for life, his wife contrived and executed the 
means of his deliverance. Perceiving that the guards were 
not so strict as they had been in examining the chest which 
was made use of to carry books and linen to and from the 
prison, she persuaded her husband to get into it and 
remain there as long as it would require to go from Louven- 
stein to Gorcum: finding that he could endure the confine- 
ment when holes were made in the chest to breathe through, 
Madame Grotius determined to seize the first opportunity 
of effecting her design. Accordingly when the governor 
went to Heusden to raise recruits, she waited upon his lady, 
and told her that she was anxious to send away her husband’s 
books; too great an application to which, she said, greatly 
injured his health. Having thus prepared the command- 
ant’s wife, and at the same time spread abroad a general 
report that her husband was ill, on March 21st, 1621, she, 
with the help of her servant-maid, shut him up in the chest. 
Two soldiers carried it, and one of them, finding it heavier 
than usual, observed, ‘‘ There must be an Arminian in it.” 
To which Madame Grotius coolly replied, “Indeed, there 
are some Arminian books in it.” The chest was then 
brought down on a ladder with great difficulty, and the 
extraordinary care which was taken in conveying it made 
one of the soldiers suspicious,—he demanded the key, and 
upon its being refused he went to the commandant’s lady, 
who reprimanded him, saying there were only books in the 
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chest, and that they might carry it to the boat. While 
they were carrying it along, a soldier’s wife said there was 
more than one instance of prisoners making their escape in 
boxes. However, the chest was placed in the boat, and the 
maid accompanied it to Gorcum, where it was foken to the 
house of M. Dazelaer, a friend of Grotius ; and when every- 
body was gone the servant unlocked the chest, and let her 
master out, who had suffered but little inconvenience, 
though the length was not above three feet and a half. 
Being thus free, he dressed himself like a mason, with a 
trowel and rule in his hand, and going out at Dazelaer’s 
back door, went to Valvic in Brabant, and from thence to 
Antwerp. In the meanwhile it was believed at Louvenstein 
that he was ill; and to give him time to get clear off, his 
wife reported that his disorder was dangerous; but as soon 
as she learnt from her maid that he was safe she acknow- 
ledged the fact. The commandant ina great rage put her 
under a rigid confinement; but on presenting a petition to 
the States General, they were ashamed of acting so severely 
to a woman who had conducted herself with so much 
magnanimity, and ordered her to be set at liberty. 
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BXTRAORDINARY ADVENTURE. 


Two Parisian merchants, strongly united in friendship, 
had each one child, of different sexes, who early contracted 
a strong inclination for each other, which was cherished by 
the parents, and they were flattered with the expectation 
of being joined together for life. Unfortunately, at the 
time they thought themselves on the point of completing 
this long wished for union, a man, far advanced in years, 
and possessed of an immense fortune, cast his eyes on the 
young lady, and made honourable proposals; her parents 
could not resist the temptation of a son-in-law in such 
affluent circumstances, and forced her to comply. As soon 
as the knot was tied, she strictly enjoined her former lover 
never to see her, and patiently submitted to her fate; but 
the anxiety of her mind preyed upon her body, and threw 
her into a lingermg disorder, which apparently carried her 
off, and she was consigned to the grave. As soon as the 
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news of this melancholy event reached the lover, his affliction 
was doubled, being deprived of all hopes of her widowhood; 
but, recollecting that in her youth she had been for some 
time in a lethargy, his hopes revived, and hurried him to 
the place of her burial, where a good bribe procured the 
sexton’s permission to dig her up, which he performed, and 
removed her to a place of safety, where by proper methods 
he revived the almost extinguished spark of life. Great 
was her surprise at finding the state she had been in, and 
probably as great was her pleasure at the means by which 
she had been recalled from the grave. As soon as she was 
sufficiently recovered, the lover laid his claim; and his 
reasons, supported by a powerful inclination on her side, 
were too strong for her to resist: but as France was no 
longer a place of safety for them they agreed to remove to 
England, where they continued ten years, when a strong 
inclination of revisiting their native country seized them, 
which they thought they might safely gratify, and accord- 
ingly performed their voyage. The lady was so unfortunate 
as to be known by her old husband, whom she met ina 
public walk, and all her endeavours to disguise herself were 
ineffectual. He laid his claim to her before a court of 
justice, and the lover defended his right, alleging the 
husband, by burying her, had forfeited his title, and that he 
had acquired a just one by freeing her from the grave and 
delivering her from the jaws of death. These reasons, 
whatever weight they might have in a court where love 
presided, seemed to have little effect upon the grand sages 
of the law ; and the lady and her lover, not thinking it safe 
to wait the determination of the court, prudently retired 
out of the kingdom.—Causes Oélebres : Cecil’s Narrative. 
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THH DESERTED SHIP. 

OnE serene evening in the middle of August, 1775, 
Captain Warrens, the master of a Greenland whale ship, 
found himself becalmed among an immense number of 
icebergs, in about 77° of north latitude. On one side, and 
within a mile of his vessel, these were of immense height, 
and closely wedged together; and a succession of snow- 
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covered peaks appeared behind each other as far as the eye 
could reach, showing that the ocean was completely blocked 
up in that quarter, and that it had probably been so for a 
long period of time. Captain Warrens did not feel alto- 
gether satisfied with his situation; but there being no 
wind, he could not move one way or the other, and he 
therefore kept a strict watch, knowing that he would be 
safe as long as the icebergs continued in their respective 
places. About midnight the wind rose to a gale, accom- 
panied by thick showers of snow, while a succession of 
thundering, grinding, and crashing noises gave fearful 
evidence that the ice was in motion. The vessel received 
violent shocks every moment, for the haziness of the atmo- 
sphere prevented those on board from discovering in what 
direction the open water lay, or if there actually was any at 
all on either side of them. The night was spent in tacking 
as often as any case of danger happened to present itself, 
and in the morning the storm abated, and Captain Warrens 
found, to his great joy, that his ship had not sustained 
any serious injury. He remarked with surprise that the 
accumulated icebergs, which had the preceding evening 
formed an impenetrable barrier, had been separated and 
disengaged by the wind; and that in one place a canal of 
open sea wound its course among them as far as the eye 
could discern. It was two miles beyond the entrance of 
this canal that a ship made its appearance about noon. The 
sun shone brightly at the time, and a gentle breeze blew 
from the north. At first, some intervening icebergs pre- 
vented Captain Warrens from distinctly seeing anything 
but her masts; but he was struck with the strange manner 
in which her sails were disposed, and with the dismantled 
aspect of her yards and rigging. She continued to go 
before the wind for a few furlongs, and then, grounding 
upon the low icebergs, remained motionless. Captain 
Warrens’ curiosity was so much excited that he immediately 
leaped into his boat with several seamen, and rowed toward 
her. On approaching, he observed that her hull was 
miserably weather-beaten, and not a soul appeared on the 
deck, which was covered with snow to a considerable depth. 
He hailed her crew several times, but no answer was 
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returned. Previous to stepping on board, an open port- 
hole near the main chains caught his eye, and on looking 
into it he perceived a man reclining back in a chair, with 
writing materials on a table before him; but the feebleness 
of the light made everything very indistinct. The party 
went upon deck, and having removed the hatchway, which 
they found closed, they descended to the cabin. They first 
came to the apartment which Captain Warrens viewed 
through the port-hole; a tremor seized him as he entered 
it. Its inmate retained his former position, and seemed to 
be insensible to strangers, He was found to be a corpse, 
and a green damp mould had covered his cheeks and 
forehead, and veiled his eye-balls. He had a pen in his 
hand, and a log-book lay before him, the last sentence in 
whose unfinished pages ran thus :—‘‘ November 11th, 1762. 
We have now been enclosed in ice seventeen days. ‘The 
fire went out yesterday, and our master has been trying 
ever since to kindle it again without success. His wife 
died this morning. ‘There is no relief.” Captain Warrens 
and his seamen hurried from the spot without uttering a 
word. On entering the principal cabin, the first object 
that attracted their attention was the dead body of a female, 
reclining on a bed in an attitude of deep interest and at- 
tention. Her countenance retained the freshness of life, 
and a contraction of the limbs alone showed that her form 
was inanimate. Seated on the floor was the corpse of an 
apparently young man, holding a steel in one hand and a 
flint in the other, as if in the act of striking fire upon some 
tinder which lay beside him. In the fore part of the vessel 
several sailors were found lying dead in their berths, and the 
body of a boy was crouched at the bottom of the gangway 
stairs. Neither provisions nor fuel could be discovered 
anywhere; but Captain Warrens was prevented, by the 
superstitious prejudices of his seamen, from examining the 
vessel,as minutely as he wished to have done. He therefore 
carried away the log-book already mentioned, and, return- 
ing to his own ship, immediately steered to the southward, 
deeply impressed with the awful example which he had just 
witnessed of the danger of navigating the polar seas in 
high northern latitudes. On returning to England, he made 
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various inquiries respecting vessels that had disappeared in 
an unknown way, and, by comparing these results with the 
information which was afforded by the written documents 
in his possession, he ascertained the name and history of 
the imprisoned ship and of her unfortunate master; and 
found that she had been frozen in thirteen years previous 
to the time of his discovering her imprisoned in the ice.— 
Westminster Iteview. 
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A FHARFUL ADVENTURE. 


We recently noticed a work descriptive of Calabria. 
Desirous of a little more accurate information on the charac- 
ter of the fierce brigands of this part of Italy, we turned to 
the letters of Paul Louis Courier, whose works are little 
knownin England. Our readers will probably be interested 
by the following little story, which we translate for their 
edification. He is writing to his female cousin. 

“T was one day travelling in Calabria. It is a country 
of wicked people, who, I believe, have no great liking to 
anybody, and are particularly ill disposed towards the 
French. To tell you why would be a long affair: it is 
enough that they hate us to death, and that the unhappy 
being who should chance to fall into their hands would not 
pass his time in the most agreeable manner. I had for my 
companion a fine young fellow. I do notsay this to interest 
you—but because it is the truth. In these mountains the 
roads are precipices, and our horses got on with the greatest 
difficulty. My comrade going first, a track, which appeared 
to him more practicable and shorter than the regular path, 
led us astray. It was my fault. Ought I to have trusted 
to a head of twenty years? We sought our way out of the 
wood while it was yet light; but the more we looked for 
the path the farther we were off it. It was a very black 
night when we came close upon a very black house. We 
went in, and not without suspicion; but what was to be 
done? ‘There we found a whole family of charcoal burners 
at table. At the first word they invited us to join them. 
My young man did not stop for much ceremony: in a 
minute or two we were eating and drinking in right earnest 
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—he at least; for my own part I could not help glancing 
about at the place and the people. Our hosts indeed looked 
like charcoal burners; but the house! you would have 
taken it for an arsenal. ‘There was nothing to be scen but 
muskets, pistols, sabres, knives, cutlasses. Everything 
displeased me, and I saw that I was in no favour myself. 
My comrade on the contrary was soon one of the family. 
He laughed, he chatted with them ; and with an imprudence 
which I ought to have prevented, he at once said where we 
came from, where we were going, that we were Frenchmen. 
Think of our situation. Here we were amongst our mortal. 
enemies, alone, benighted, far from all human aid. That 
nothing might be omitted that could tend to destroy us, he 
must play the rich man forsooth, promising these folks to 
pay them well for their hospitality, and then he must prate 
about his portmanteau, earnestly beseeching them to take 
great care of it, and put it at the head of his bed, for he wanted 
no other pillow. Ah, youth, youth, how you are to be pitied ! 
Cousin, they might have thought we carried the diamonds 
of the crown: the treasure in his portmanteau which gave 
him such anxiety consisted of the letters of his mistress. 

“ Supper ended, they left us. Our hosts slept below; we 
on the story where we had been eating. Ina sort of plat- 
form raised seven or eight feet, where we were to mount by 
a ladder, was the bed that awaited us—a nest into which 
we had to introduce ourselves, by jumping over barrels 
filled with provisions for all the year. My comrade seized 
upon the bed above, and was soon fast asleep, with his head 
upon the precious portmanteau. I was determined to keep 
awake; so I made a good fire and sat myself down. The 
night was almost passed over tranquilly enough, and I was 
beginning to be comfortable, when, just at the time when 
it appeared to me that day was about to break, I heard our 
host and his wife talking and disputing below me; and 
putting my ear into the chimney which communicated with 
the lower room, I perfectly distinguished these exact words of 
the husband:—‘ Well, well, let us see: must we kill them both 2? 
To which the wife replied ‘ Yes,—and I heard no more. 

“ How shall I tellyouthe rest? I could scarcely breathe ; 
my whole body was as cold as marble; to have seen me, 
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you could not have told whether I was dead or alive. 
Heavens! whenI yet think upon it! We two were almost 
without arms: against us were twelve or fifteen who had 
plenty of weapons. And then my comrade, dead of sleep 
and fatigue! To call him up, to make a noise, was more 
than I dared; to escape alone was an impossibility. The 
window was not very high, but under it were two great 
dogs howling like wolves. Imagine if you can the distress 
I wasin. At the end of a quarter of an hour, which seemed 
an age, | heard some one on the staircase, and through the 
chink of the door I saw the old man, with a lamp in one 
hand and one of his great knives in the other. He 
mounted, his wife after him; I was behind the door. He 
opened it; but before he came in he put down the lamp, 
which his wife took up, and coming in with his feet naked, 
she being behind him, said in a smothered voice, hiding the 
light partially with her fingers, ‘ Gently, go gently” When he 
reached the ladder, he mounted, his knife between his teeth ; 
and going to the head of the bed where that poor young man 
lay, with his throat uncovered, with one hand he took his 
knife, and with the other—ah, my cousin—he seized a ham 
which hung from the roof, cut a slice, and retired as he had 
come in. ‘The door is re-shut, the light vanishes, and I am 
left alone to my reflections. 

“When the day appeared all the family, with a great 
noise, came to rouse us, as we had desired. They brought 
us plenty to eat: they served us a very proper breakfast, a 
capital breakfast I assure you. ‘Two capons formed part of 
it, of which, said the hostess, you must eat one, and carry 
away the other. When I saw the capons I at once compre- 
hended the meaning of those terrible words—‘ Must we kill 
them both ??”,—Penny Magazine. 
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THE PEARL FISHER. 


Ove of the most interesting, and apparently most feasible, 
projects of 1825 was the company for pearl fishing off the 
coast of South America. It was long known that the pearl- 
oyster was to be found there; but the poverty of the fishers 
and the general ignorance of the people strongly favoured 
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the idea that European ingenuity might sweep the bottoms 
of the bays, harbours, and creeks where the oysters lay, 
and carry to the European market the gathered treasures of 
manyanage. Accordingly, a vessel was fitted out, equipped 
with all the modern improvements for catching those little 
bright ornaments of the ears and bosoms of the fair. It was 
put under the command of Lieutenant Hardy, an intelligent 
officer, well acquainted with the navigation, and despatched 
on its errand for this new philosopher’s stone, hidden in the 
bosom of the deep. But how many things are to be con- 
sidered, to gain any one point inthis world! The principal 
instrument on which the whole enterprise depended was a 
diving-bell of the most complete construction. One thing, 
and one alone, had been omitted in the calculation—the 
nature of the ground on which the oysters were to be looked 
for. It seems to have been taken for granted that it was 
a sort of subaqueous bowling-green or billiard-table. It is 
possible that no one thought of asking the question. 

The vessel reached the coast; the diving-bell was let 
down, and returned with the report that the bottom, instead 
of being the smooth bed of sand on which the pearls lay in 
heaps, was a succession of pointed rocks and deep clefts, 
where the animal hid itself, and where a diving-bell was of 
little more use than a balloon. The experiment was made ~ 
over and over again, with the perseverance of the British 
sailor; but the oysters would not be found: the machine 
could do nothing in the midst of those dells and caverns, 
swept too by the currents of the heady ocean; and the 
expedition was finally abandoned, producing as its only 
fruits a book by the officer in command, a very spirited and 
amusing production. Lieutenant Hardy, in the course of 
his adventures, became acquainted with the native pearl 
divers, some of whose exploits he narrates, some of those 
too being instances of remarkable intrepidity. 

One of those divers had plunged into eleven fathoms, in 
the expectation of finding some peculiarly fine pearls. He 
was pursuing his search, when, seeing the water suddenly 
darken, he looked up, and to his horror beheld at some 
distance above him a huge shark, leisurely surveying all his 
movements, and evidently intending to make a prize of him. 
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The diver made a dart forward towards a rock, where he 
thought that he might elude the eye of the monster, and then 
spring up to the surface; but the shark shook his tail, and 
followed quietly, but with the same evident determination to 
eat him the moment he rose. As under water time is every- 
thing, and the diver had only to choose between being eaten 
alive and being suffocated, the thought suddenly came into 
his mind to puzzle his pursuer by a contrivance in which, 
whether he remembered it then or not, the cuttle-fish has the 
merit of originality. He threw himself upon the ground, 
and with the stick which all divers carry began to muddy 
the water. A cloud of mire rose between him and the shark; 
he instantly struck out under cover of the cloud, and, when 
he thought that he had cleared his enemy, shot up to the 
surface. By great luck he rose in the midst of the fishing 
boats. The people, accustomed to perils of this kind, saw 
that he must have been in danger, and commenced splashing 
with their oars and shouting to drive the shark away; they 
succeeded so far as to save their companion, and the diver 
was taken on board, almost dying from the dreadful exertion 
of remaining so long under water, if his heroism disdained 
to acknowledge the alarm.—Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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THH ROMANCH OF PITCAIRN. 


Ir was mm the year 1766 that Captain Philip Carteret was 
sent out by the English government, in H.M. sloop Swallow, 
on a voyage of discovery in the South Pacific, that wide waste 
of waters between Asia and America. Before this time that 
ocean had been very little explored, and several new islands 
were now discovered. On the morning of the 2nd of July, 
1767, a young sailor was at the mast head on the look out, 
when he thought he descried a spot in the horizon, which, 
on approaching it next day, appeared like a great rock 
rising out of the sea. Its highest point was 1008 feet, so 
that it had been seen at a distance of fifteen leagues. It 
proved to be an island, four and a half miles in circum- 
ference, and covered with trees, and a small stream of fresh 
water was seen trickling down on one side of it. ‘I would 
have landed there,’’ says Captain Carteret, “but the surf, 
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which at this season broke upon it with great violence, 
rendered it impossible. It is probable that in fine weather 
landing here may not only be practicable, but easy. ‘The 
island appeared uninhabited. We saw a great number of 
sea birds hovering round, at less than a mile from the shore, 
and the sea seemed full of fish. It lies in latitude 25° 4’ 
south, and longitude 130° 8’ west ; as it had been discovered 
by a young gentleman, son of Major Pitcairn, of the marines, 
we called it ‘ Pitcairn’s Island.’ In the neighbourhood of this 
island, the long rolling billows from the southward were 
larger and higher than any I had seen before.’”’?’ The book 
which contained this description of Pitcairn happened to be 
on board the Bounty, a ship which left Spithead twenty 
years after this period, under the command of Captain Bligh, 
who had previously sailed with Captain Cook. The Bounty 
was ordered to the South Seas to transplant specimens of 
the breadfruit tree from Tahiti to the West Indian islands. 
The particulars of the mutiny on board this ship are so well 
known to English readers that 1t is scarcely needful to 
‘recite them. ‘he ship had reached Tahiti, and remained 
there twenty-three weeks, leaving it, at last, to the regret of 
many of the ship’s crew. Three weeks afterwards, when off 
Tofoa, one of the Friendly Islands, Fletcher Christian, the 
master’s mate, a young man of talent and education, but 
discontented with the somewhat strict government of Cap- 
tain Bligh, was guilty of persuading twenty-four of the most 
able men of the ship’s crew to revolt from his command. At 
the dawn of day they seized their captain, roughly awaking 
him from sleep, tying his hands behind his back without 
giving him time to dress, and then forcing him on deck, 
consigned him with nineteen of the crew, who remained 
faithful, over the ship’s side into a launch, flinging them a 
few pieces of pork, 150 pounds of bread, some water and 
rum, and happily a quadrant and compass. The mutineers 
then sailed away, leaving their fellows to drift upon the 
ocean. Blighimplored Fletcher to have mercy, but in vain ; 
though as he pushed off the frail boat, he cried out in these 
awful words, “ I am in hell, captain,—I am in hell!” while 
some of the sailors were heard to say “‘ Hurra for Otaheite ! ” 
as Tahiti was then named. ‘The situation of Captain Bligh 
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and the boat’s crew was indeed desperate. They were aware 
that there was no hope of relief for them till they could 
reach Timor, an island to the north of Australia, a distance 
of nearly 4000 miles ; and after making an attempt to secure 
help from the treacherous and murderous natives of Tofoa, 
—in which one of their number perished—through storm 
and starvation, yet putting their trust in God, with earnest 
prayer, they weathered through forty-one days in their open 
boat the perils of the deep, and made the coast of Timor, 
alive, but in appearance like so many spectres, their bodies 
being nothing but skin and bone, their limbs full of sores, 
and clothed in rags. At Coupang, the capital of Timor, the 
governor afforded them every solace and assistance: four 
of them died, however, soon afterwards. Twelve reached 
Hngland, where the news of the fearful deed of the mutineers 
was received with horror; and the Government immediately 
sent a ship of war into the South Seas to discover the Bounty, 
of which however no tidings could be obtained. This ship, 
the Pandora, was wrecked off the coast of Australia, and had 
on board fourteen of the mutineers, who had surrendered 
themselves at Tahiti; they, with the crew, suffered dreadful 
privations, and were, strange to say, also preserved and wel- 
comed at Timor. It is a very remarkable fact, that Lieu- 
tenant Thomas Hayward, who had been in the Bounty, and 
was cast into the launch with Bligh, went out afterwards in 
the Pandora, was once more adrift in an open boat, and 
found the same place of refuge, within space of two years. 
Three of the mutineers on their return to England were 
executed, and the rest pardoned or acquitted. Eleven persons 
who at first sailed in the Bounty are yet unaccounted for. 
One of them, Churchill, the ship’s corporal, had become a 
chief in Tahiti ; and another, Thompson, being jealous of his 
shipmate’s honours, shot him, for which the natives stoned 
‘'hompson. Nothing more was heard of the ship, or of 
Fletcher Christian, and the other eight, for five-and-twenty 
years from the day of the mutiny ; but the following proved 
to have been their history, and we shall now soon see why 
Pitcairn’s Island has a right to a place among the records of 
The Book and its Missions. It appears that Fletcher could 
not long rest at Tahiti, and determined to seek some moro 
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secure place of refuge. He remembered reading of Pitcairn, 
and set sail thither, taking with him his party, six Tahitian 
men and twelve women : twenty-eight persons in all: Christ- 
ian Fletcher and midshipman Young were men of education, 
the other mutineers were sailors of the ordinary class. They 
found the island difficult of access, and as it was surrounded 
with coral reefs they thought it would afford them a safe 
asylum. After therefore having removed all their posses- 
sions, they set fire to the Bownty, and burnt her to ashes, in 
order to destroy the last link between them and their pur- 
suers. They had fled from human vengeance; but then 
indeed did Fletcher’s dreadful words become true,—they 
made for themselves a place of torment. The island where 
so long the wild bird sang alone, and the forest boughs had 
waved in peaceful silence, became the abode of every evil 
passion; for its new tenants were “ hateful and hating one 
another.”” The dusky children of Tahiti soon found that they 
had been enticed from their country only to serve as slaves, 
and revenge rankled in their breast against their selfish ty- 
rants. Fletcher fortifieda dwelling for himself in the interior 
of the islet ; but inan unguarded moment he was attacked by 
the Tahitians and killed, with four of his white companions. 
The consequence was a miniature civil war, in which all the 
Tahitians were killed; there were only four men left, with 
the native women. One of these four discovered the means 
of making intoxicating liquor from the “ti’’ root, a plant 

rowing on the island, partaking too freely of which, one 
of them fell into a state of frenzy, and wandered to the 
edge of a precipice, fell, and broke his neck. A second was 
killed in a dispute with the remaining two, and a year after- 
wards, 7.e. in 1800, the third, Edward Young, died of 
asthma, Adams remaining the sole survivor of the fifteen 
men who landed from the Bounty, all of whom, save 
Young, had died a violent death. ‘I'o this one survivor of 
the guilty band God in His mercy had determined to show 
a miracle of grace, and to show if through His word! 
When Adams was a boy he had earned a scanty livelihood 
in London by going on errands. It does not appear that he 
had ever been to school; but while walking through the 
streets, he had often looked up at the sign boards, and 
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questioned the meaning of their large letters, obtaining it 
by degrees from some comrade better instructed. In this 
manner he learned to read, and the stray seed thus sown 
was to spring up thirty years afterwards on the lonely rocks 
of Pitcairn. When the mutineers unloaded their stores 
from the Bounty, a few books were among their various 
possessions, which were long thrown aside as useless, and 
forgotten. Some ten years after all the bloodshed and 
murder above related, Adams, being left alone, was one day 
turning over his stores, and a large dusty old book was 
among them. ‘This book was a Bible, and he opened it to 
read. His heart was heavy and wretched from all the 
misery he had survived; and he had besides, it is said, two 
remarkable dreams, in one of which he saw an awful being 
approaching him and about to thrust him through with a 
dart, while in the other were presented to him all the 
horrors of a place of future torment. These dreams had 
produced upon him a lasting impression, and awoke his long 
sleeping conscience. He welcomed therefore the book 
which he had heard was the Book of God, and began to 
read it diligently. He found there the consoling passage, 
“As I live, saith the Lord, I have no pleasure in the death 
of the wicked; but that the wicked turn from his way and 
live.’ Over this passage he began to weep and then again 
read :—* Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as 
white as snow; though they be red like crimson, they shall 
be as wool. If ye be willing and obedient ye shall eat the 
good of the land.’ He went on reading, and at the foot of 
the cross of a dying Redeemer even John Adams found 
pardon, and with no other teaching but that of the Book, 
apphed by the Spirit, the wicked old sailor became in 
Christ Jesus ‘‘a new creature.” After this a sense of new 
duties arose in his mind; a number of children were grow- 
ing up in the island, without care or instruction. They had 
had nothing before them but an example of sin and crime, 
and were a wild race, though they united European vices 
with heathenish degradation; but now a new era dawned 
on Pitcairn. Adams looked around upon the young people 
in their ignorance, and resolved that he was in a measure 
responsible for it; he would do all that in him lay to teach 
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them the value of the book he had so long neglected. He 
began to pray for them and for himself,—and this three 
times a day. One morning, as he was sitting under a tree 
with his Bible on his knees, and considering how best to 
begin the work of instruction, two youths came to receive 
his orders; he directed them to dig up a piece of ground, 
and plant it with yams, promising them a reward for their 
work. They remained standing before him as if they had 
something to request; one of them said, ‘ You promise a 
reward, may we choose what it shall be?” To this Adams 
agreed. ‘We see you,’ said one of them, “ constantly 
reading in that book, and you talk much of the good that 
is in it; will you teach us to read it too?” This seemed 
indeed an answer to his prayer, and in a few days not 
only the two young men but all the community were 
learning to read. The Bible was the lesson book, and so 
great was the awakening thirst for knowledge that Adams 
could do scarcely anything but answer questions. The 
island, which had been the scene of nothing but wickedness 
and sanguinary quarrels, was now to experience the in- 
‘fluence of the Bible. Great was the change in every 
respect. All the blessings of civilization followed in the 
train of the holy book. Public worship was established 
according to the forms of the Church of England ; a Prayer- 
Book having likewise been saved from the Bounty. ‘The 
sabbath was rigidly observed. ‘The whole tone of morals 
was raised, order and cleanliness became the characteristics 
of the people, dwellings were improved, and the land was 
brought into better cultivation. A quarter of a century 
had elapsed since the mutiny, and the affair had been 
nearly forgotten in Hngland, when in 1814 two British 
men-of-war, cruising in the Pacific, made Pitcairn’s Island, 
and on nearing the shore, saw plantations laid out in an 
orderly manner, and descried neat dwellings. While they 
wondered at the sight a small boat pushed off, darted 
through the heavy surf, and approached the ship. She was 
rowed by two fine intelligent-looking young men, who 
called out in English, ‘ Won’t you heave us a rope now ?” 
This being done, they sprang on deck. In answer to the 
question “ Who are you?” one of them announced him- 
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selfas “Thursday October Christian,” the son of Fletcher 
Christian ; his mother was a Tahitian, and he was thus 
named because born on a Thursday in October. He was 
twenty-four years of age, fully six feet high, with a hand- 
some open English couutenance ; his only attire was a piece 
of cloth round his middle, and a straw hat ornamented with 
cock’s feathers. His companion was a fine youth of eighteen, 
the son of midshipman Young. The demeanour of both 
excited universal admiration; when invited to breakfast at 
the officers’ table, with folded hands and great simplicity 
they asked a blessing on the repast. They expressed great 
surprise at the sight of a cow on board, and were in doubt 
whether she was a great goat, or a horned sow. The 
captains of the Briton, and the Blossom accompanied the 
young men on shore, and were met by John Adams, who 
had provided for them an elegant repast of eggs, fowl, 
yams, plantains, and breadfruit; from himself they learned 
all his wonderful story, and for those who would be pleased 
to study the very interesting details of the civilization of 
those forty-six islanders we cannot do better than refer to 
a small volume called “ Pitcairn: the Island, the People, and 
Pastor,” published by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. Adams died in March, 1829, at the age of 
sixty-five, and having built upon the sure foundation, con- 
tinued steadfast unto the end, and has left a name that is 
cherished with filial reverence, even beyond the borders of 
his tiny isle. The first patriarch has been succeeded for 
twenty-four years by another remarkable teacher, named 
George Nobbs, to whom the whole community have volun- 
tarily looked up, and that by Adams’ recommendation. He 
has been at once their pastor, surgeon, schoolmaster, and 
poet. He reached the island in 1828, and in 1852 came to 
lingland to request regular ordination as a minister of the 
Church of England, which he received in the parish church 
of St. Mary, Islington, from the Bishop of Sierra Leone 
and the Bishop of London. He is henceforth nominated a 
chaplain of Pitcairn’s Island, and lives by God’s good pro- 
vidence, devoted to the interests of his little flock in the 
Pacific, now amounting to 170 persons.—“ Book and its 
Missions,’ 1856. 
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SINGULAR ESCAPH. 


Tue following curious anecdote is taken from Archdeacon 
Coxe’s “ Historical Tour in Monmouthshire,” vol. i., pp. 
101, 2:—“ The frame of the wooden bridge over the Usk, 
at Caerleon, is not unlike the carpentry of Ceesar’s bridge 
over the Rhine, as described by him in his commentaries. 
The floor, supported by ten lofty piers, is level, and divided 
by posts and rails into rooms or beds of boards, each twelve 
feet in length; the apparently loose and disjointed state of 
the planks, and the clattering noise which they make under 
the pressure of a heavy weight, have not unfrequently 
occasioned alarm to those who are unused to them. Some 
travellers, from a superficial view of the structure, have 
asserted that the planks are placed loose to admit the tide 
though their interstices when it rises above the bridge, and 
which would, if they were fixed, force them from the frame 
and carry them away, But, in fact, the tide has never been 
known to rise above the bridge, nor was the flooring con- 
structed to obviate this inconvenience. J ormerly the 
planks were fastened to each extremity by iron nails; but 
the wood being liable to split, and the nails frequently 
forced up by the elastic agitation of the beams under the 
pressure of heavy carriages, the planks were secured from 
rising by horizontal rails, fastened to the posts, and pre- 
vented from shipping sideways by a peg at each end within 
the rail. 

“ The height of the water, at extraordinary tides, exceeds 
thirty feet; but though it has never risen above the floor, 
yet the united body of a high tide, and the floods to which 
the Usk is subject, have been known to carry away parts of 
the bridge. An accident of this kind, which happened on 
the 29th of October, 1772, occasioned a singular event, to 
which I should not have given credit had it not been 
authenticated by the most respectable testimony. 

«As Mrs. Williams, wife of Mr. Edward Williams, brazier, 
was returning from the village on the other side of the 
bridge to the town of Caerleon, at eleven o’clock at night, 
with a candle and lantern, the violence of the current 
forced away four piers and a considerable part of the bridge. 
On a fragment of this mass, consisting of an entire room, 
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with the beams, posts, and flooring, she was hurried down 
the river; but preserved sufficient presence of mind to sup- 
port herself by the railing. After having been carried down 
about a mile and a half the candle was extinguished: on 
passing some houses at St. Julian’s, near the river side, she 
screamed for help, and was heard by several persons, who 
started out of their beds to assist her; but the violence of 
the stream had already hurried her beyond their reach. 
During this time she felt but little apprehension, as she en- 
tertained hopes of being delivered by the boatmen at New- 
port; her expectations were increased by the numerous 
lights which she discerned in the houses, and ghe accord- 
ingly redoubled her cries for assistance, though without 
effect. On arriving at Newport, which is more than three 
miles from Caerleon, the fragment on which she stood being 
broken to pieces against a pier of the bridge, she fortunately 
bestrode a beam, and, after being detained for some minutes, 
by the eddies at the bridge, was rapidly hurried along 
towards the sea. In this perilous situation she at length 
gave up all hope of deliverance, and resigned herself to her 
approaching fate. 

“About a mile from Newport she discerned a glimmering 
light in a barge which was moored near the shore, and, re- 
doubling her cries, was heard by the master of the vessel. 
After hailing her and learning her situation, he cried out, 
‘Keep up your spirits, and you will be soon out of danger;’ 
then leaping into the boat with one of his men, rowed 
towards the place from whence the screams proceeded ; but 
some time elapsed before he overtook her, at a considerable 
distance from the anchorage of the barge. The night was 
so dark that they could not discern each other ; and the surf 
swelling violently, the master repeated his exhortations, 
charged her to be calm, and not attempt to quit her station. 
Fortunately, a sudden dispersion of the clouds enabled him 
to lash the beam fore and aft to the boat. At this moment, 
however, her presence of mind forsook her, and eagerly 
attempting to throw herself forward, she was checked by 
the oaths of the seamen, who were at length enabled to 
heave her into the boat, but could not disengage themselves 
from the beam till they almost reached the mouth of the 
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Usk. ‘This being effected, not without great difficulty, they 
rowed to the shore, and embayed themselves till the first 
dawn of the morning, when they conveyed her in the boat 
to Newport.” 

Mr. Coxe gives the names of several respectable persons 
residing in the neighbourhood, who expressly confirmed to 
his satisfaction the truth of this narrative: he especially 
refers to a clergyman, to whom Mrs. Williams often repeated 
the story, and confirmed it on her death-bed with the most 
solemn asseverations.—Penny Aagazie. 


reece (es 


ADMINAL KEPPEL IN ACTION. 


An anecdote is recorded of Keppel on this occasion. 
During the chase he received a wound in the leg, which for 
the moment was thought to be dangerous, as it brought him 
on the deck. ‘The sailors instantly came to carry him down 
to the cockpit ; but he very calmly took his handkerchief 
from his pocket, and bound it round the wound, saying, 
“ Stop, my lads, reach a chair; as I can’t stand, I must sit. 
This,” added he, clapping his hand to the place, “may 
spoil my dancing, but not my stomach for fighting.” —Life 
of Admiral Keppel. 


—_o—— 


A PRETTY STRING OF CALAMITIES IN A LIFETIME. 


Accidents of John Aubrey. From a MS.in his own hand writing, with 
the above title, in the Bodleian Library. 

Born at Easton Piers, March 12, 1625-6, about sun- 
rising ; very weak and like to dye, and therefore christened 
that morning before prayer. I think I have heard mj 
mother say | had an ague shortly after I was born. 

1629. About three or four years old I had a grievous ague. 
I can remember it. I got not health till eleven or twelve, 
but had sickness of vomiting for twelve hours every fort- 
night for — years; then it came monthly for—, then 
quarterly, and then half-yearly ; the last was in June, 1642. 
This sickness nipt my strength in the bud. 

1633. At eight years old I had an issue (natural) in the 
coronall sutor of my head, which continued running till 21, 
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1634. October, I had a violent fever, it was like to have 
carried me off; ’twas the most dangerous sickness that ever 
I had. 

1639. About 1639 or 1643 I had the measils, but that was 
nothing, I was hardly sick. Monday after Haster week my 
uncle’s nag ranne away with me,and gave a very dangerous 
fall. 

1642. May 38, entered at Trinity college. 

1643. April and May, the small-pox at Oxon ; after, left 
that ingeniouse place, and for three years led a sad life in the 
country. 

1646. April, admitted of the M. Temple. But my father’s 
sickness and business never permitted me to make any. 
settlement to my study. 

1651. About the 16 or 18 of April I saw that incomparable 
good-conditioned gentlewoman, Mrs. M. Wiseman, with whom 
at first sight I was in love. 

1652. October the 21, my father died. 

1655. [I think] June 14, [hada fall at Epsom, and brake 
one of my ribbes, and was afraid it may cause apostumation. 

1656. September, 1655, or rather 1656, I began my charge- 
able and teadious lawe suite about the entaile in Brecknock- 
shire and Monmouthshire. This yeare and the last was a 
strange year to me. Several love and lawe suites. 

1657. Novemb. 27, Obiit Dna. Kasker Ryves, with whom I 
was to marry, to my great losse. 

1659. March or April, like to breke my neck in Ely Minster, 
and the next day, riding at full gallop there, my horse 
tumbled over and over, and yet, I thank God, no hurt. 

1660. July, Aug. I accompanied A. Ettrick into Ireland for 
a month, and returning, were like to be shipwreckt at Holy- 
head, but no hurt done. 

1661, 1662, 1668. About these years I sold my estate in 
Herefordshire. Jan. had the honour to [be] elected Fellow 
of the R.S. 

1664, June 11. Landed at Calais; in August following 
had a terrible fit of the spleen and piles at Orleans. I re- 
turned in October. 

1666. November 1. I made my first address (in an ill hour) 
to Joane Brewer. 
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1666. This year all my business and affairs ran kim-kam, 
nothing took effect, as if I had been under an ill tongue. 
Treacheries and enmities in abundance against me. 

1667. December. Arrested in Chancery Lane, at Mrs. 
Summer’s suite, Feb. 24, a.m. about 8 or 9. ‘Triall with 
her at Sarum; victory and £600 dammaged, though 
devilish opposition against me. 

1668. July 6. Was arrested by Peter Gale’s malicious con- 
trivance the day before I was to go to Winton for my second 
triall; but it did not retard me above two hours, but did not 
then go to triall. 

1669. March 5. Was my triall at Winton from eight to 
nine. The judge being exceedingly made against me by 
Lady Hungerford, but four of the — appearing, and much 
adoe, got the — verdict in £300. 

1669 and 1670. I sold all my estate in Wilts. From 
1660 to this very day (I thank God) I have enjoyed a happy 
delitescency. 

1671. Danger of arrests. 

1677. Latter end of June, an impostume brake in my head. 

Mdm. St. John’s night, 1673, in danger of being run 
through with a sword, by a young templar at Mr. Burges’ 
chamber, in the M. Temple. I was in danger of being killed 
by William Earl of Pembroke, then Lord Herbert, at the 
election of Sir William Salkeld for New Sarum. I have 
been in danger of being drowned twice. The yeare that I lay 
at Mr. Neve’s (for a short time) I was in great danger of 
being killed by a drunkard in the street of Gray’s Inne Gate 
[by] a gentleman whom I never saw before, but (Deo gratias !) 
one of his companions hindered his thrust.—Ozoniana, 
vol, iu. 


——-?0-— 


SIR STAMFORD RAFFLES. 


Wuen his public duties permitted Sir Stamford Rafiles 
to return to England, which had become absolutely necessary 
for his health, he embarked on board the Mame, the un- 
fortunate fate of which is described in the following letter :— 
«We embarked on the 2nd of February, 1824, in the Fame, 
and sailed at daylight for England with a fair wind and 
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every prospect of a quick and comfortable passage. The 
ship was everything we could wish; and having closed my 
charge at Bencoolen, much to my satisfaction, it was one of 
the happiest days of my life. We were perhaps too happy, 
for in the evening came a sad reverse. Lady Raffles had 
just gone to bed, and I had thrown off half my clothes, when 
a cry of ‘lire! fire!’ roused us from our calm content, and 
in five minutes the whole ship was in flames. I found that 
the fire had its origin immediately under our cabin. ‘Down 
with the boats.’—‘ Lower Lady Rafiles.’—‘ Give her to me,’ 
says one. ‘I’ll take her,’ says the captain‘ Throw the 
gunpowder overboard.’—‘It cannot be got at; it is in the 
magazine close to the fire.’—‘ Push off, push off; stand 
clear of the after part of the ship.’ All this passed much 
quicker than I can write it. We pushed off, and as we did 
so the flames burst out of our cabin window, and the whole 
of the after part of the ship was in flames. We hailed the 
boat which pushed off from the other side. ‘ Have you all on 
board?’ ‘ Yes, all, save one.? ‘Who is he?’ ‘Johnson, 
sick in his cot. ‘Can we save him?’ ‘No, impossible.’ 
At this moment the poor fellow, scorched I imagine by the 
flames, roared out most lustily, having run upon deck. The 
captain pulled under the bowsprit of the ship, and picked 
the poor fellow up. The alarm was given at about twenty 
minutes past eight; there was nota soul on board at half- 
past eight; and in less than ten minutes after she was one 
grand mass of fire, the masts and sails in a blaze, and rock- 
ing to and fro, threatening to fall in an instant. ‘There 
goes her mizen-mast! pull away, my boys. ‘There goes the 
gunpowder! Thank God! thank God!’ To make the 
best of our misfortune, we availed ourselves of the light 
from the ship to steer our course to the shore. She con- 
tinued to burn till midnight, when the saltpetre which she 
had on board took fire, and sent up a brilliant and splendid 
flame, illuminating the horizon for fifty miles round, and 
casting that kind of blue light over us which is of all 
others most horrible. At about eight or nine in the morn- 
ing we saw a ship standing out to us from the roads; and 
here certainly came a minister of Providence, in the cha- 
racter of a minister of the gospel; for the first person I 
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recognised was one of our missionaries. When we landed, 
and drove back to our former home, no words can do justice 
to the feeling, sympathy, and kindness with which we were 
hailed ; there was not a dry eye around us, and loud was the 
ery of ‘God be praised!’ The loss I have to regret beyond 
all is the whole of my drawings, between two and three 
thousand, all my collections, descriptions, and papers of 
every kind ; and, to conclude, I will merely notice, that there 
was scarce an unknown animal, bird, beast, or fish, or an 
interesting plant, that we had not on board. All, all has 
perished ; but, thank God, our lives have been spared, and 
we do not repine.” ‘The morning after the loss of all that 
he had been collecting for so many years, Sir Stamford re- 
commenced sketching his large map of Sumatra, set all his 
draftsmen to work in making new drawings, despatched a 
number of people into the forests to collect more animals, 
and neither murmur nor lamentation ever escaped his lips ; 
on the contrary, on the following sabbath he publicly re- 
turned thanks to Almighty God for having preserved the 
lives of those who had been in such imminent danger.— 
Paxton Hood’s “ Uses of Biography.” 


—-_O——— 


ANECDOTE OF CROMWEHLIL—THE LITTLE CAPTAIN. 


Otiver Cromwett, captain-general of the English sectarian 
army, after taking Edinburgh castle, was making a progress 
through the west of Scotland, and came down towards the 
river Clyde, near Lanrick, and was on his march back against 
King Charles II.’s army, then with the king at Stirling; and 
being informed of a near way through Aughtermuir, came 
with some general officers to reconaiter, and had a guide 
along. Sir Walter, being a royallist and covenanter, had 
absconded. As he passed he called in at Alertoun for a 
farther guide, but no men were to be found save one vale- 
tudinary gentleman, Sir Walter’s son. He found the road 
not practicable for carriages, and upon his returne he called 
in at Sir Walter’s house. There was none to entertain them 
but the lady and children and her sickly son; the good 
woman was as much for the king and royall family as her 
husband, yet offered the generall the civilities of her house, 
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and a glace of canary was presented. The general observed 
the forms of these times (I have it from good authority), 
and he asked a blessing in a long pathetick grace before the 
cupe went round; he drank his good wishes for the family, 
and asked for Sir Walter, and was pleased to say his mother 
was a Stewart’s daughter, and he had a relation to the 
name. All passed easy, and our James, being a lad of ten 
years, came so near as to handle the hilt of one of the 
swords, upon which Oliver stroked his head, saying, “ You 
are my little captain;”? and this was all the commission our 
captain of Alertoun ever had.’ The generall called for some 
of his own wines for himself and other officers, and would 
have the lady try his wine; and was so humain, when he 
saw the young gentleman maiger and indisposed, he said 
changing the climate might do him good, and the south of 
France, Montpellier, was the place. Amidst all this hu- 
manity and politeness, he omitted not in person to returne 
thanks to God in a pointed grace after his repast, and after 
this hasted on his returne to join the army. The lady had 
been a strenuous royalist, and her eldest son a captaiu in 
command at Dunbar; yet upon this interview with the 
generall she abaited much of her zeall. She said she was 
sure Cromwell was one who feared God, and had that fear 
in him, and the true interest of religion at heart. A story 
of this kind is no idle digression; it has some small con- 
nection with the family concerns, and shows some little of 
the genious of these distracted times. Our James, the cap- 
tain, grew up a sagatious, prudent country gentleman, not 
of much acquired polishine.—The Coltness Collections. 


—_ 0 —— 


A MYSTERIOUS VISITOR. 


In the year 1704 a gentleman, apparently of large fortune, 
took furnished lodgings in a house in Soho Square. After 
he had resided there some weeks with his establishment, 
he lost his brother, who had lived at Hampstead, and who 
on his death-bed particularly desired to be interred in 
the family vault at Westminster Abbey. The gentleman 
requested his landlord to permit him to bring the corpse of 
his brother to his lodgings, and to make arrangements there 
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for the funeral. The landlord without hesitation signified 
his compliance. 

The body, dressed in a white shroud, was accordingly 
brought in a very handsome coffin, and placed in a great 
dining-room. ‘The funeral was to take place the next day, 
and the lodger and his servants went out to make the neces- 
sary preparations for the solemnity. He stayed out late; 
but this was no uncommon thing. The landlord and his 
family, conceiving that they had no occasion to wait for him, 
retired to bed as usual about twelve o’clock. One maid- 
servant was left up to let him in, and to boil some water, 
which he had desired might be ready for making tea on his 
return. ‘The girl was accordingly sitting all alone in the 
kitchen, when a tall, spectre-looking figure entered and 
clapped itself down in a chair opposite to her. 

The maid was by no means one of the most timid of her 
sex; but she was terrified beyond expression, lonely as she 
was, at this unexpected apparition. Uttering a loud scream, 
she flew out like an arrow at a side door, and hurried to the 
chamber of her master and mistress. Scarcely had she 
awakened them, and communicated to the whole family some 
portion of the fright with which she was herself over- 
whelmed, when the spectre, enveloped in a shroud, and with 
a face of death-like paleness, made its appearance, and sat 
down in a chair in the bedroom without their having ob- 
served how it entered. The worst of all was that this chair 
stood by the door of the bedchamber, so that not a creature 
could get away without passing close to the apparition, which 
rolled its glaring eyes so frightfully, and so hideously dis- 
torted its features, that they could not bear to look at it. 
The master and mistress crept under the bed-clothes, covered 
with profuse perspiration, while the maid-servant sank 
nearly insensible by the side of the bed. 

At the same time the whole house seemed to be in an 
uproar; for though they had covered themselves over head 
and ears, they could still hear the incessant noise and clatter, 
which served to increase their terror. 

At length all became perfectly still in the house. The 
landlord ventured to raise his head, and to steal a glance 
at the chair by the door; but behold the ghost was gone |! 
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Sober reason began to resume its power. ‘The girl was 
brought to herself after a good deal of shaking. In a short 
time they plucked up sufficient courage to quit the bed- 
room, and to commence an examination of the house, which 
they expected to find in great disorder. Nor were their 
anticipations unfounded ; the whole house had been stripped 
by artful thieves, and the gentleman had decamped without 
paying for his lodging. It turned out that he was no other 
than an accomplice of the notorious Arthur Chambers, who 
was executed at Tyburn, 1706 ; and that the supposed corpse 
was this arch rogue himself, who had whitened his hands 
and face with chalk, and merely counterfeited death. About 
midnight he quitted the coffin, and appeared to the maid in 
the kitchen. When she flew upstairs he softly followed her, 
and seated at the door of the chamber he acted as a sentinel, 
so that his industrious accomplices were enabled to plunder 
the house without the least molestation. 


—)——— 


REMARKABLE HESCAPH. 


In the country last year, 1796, says Madame du Montier, 
I was in company with a friar, eighty years of age, from 
whom I had the following story. About forty years ago he 
was sent for to a highwayman, to prepare him for death. 
The magistrates shut him up in a small chapel with the 
malefactor; and while he was making every effort to excite 
him to repentance he perceived the man was absorbed in 
thought, and hardly attended to his discourse. “ My dear 
friend,” said he, do you reflect that in a few hours you 
must appear before your almighty Judge? what can divert 
your attention from an affair of such importance?” “True, 
father,’ returned the malefactor, “‘ but I cannot divest myself 
of an idea that you have it in your power to save my life.” 
How can I possibly effect that?” rejoined the friar; “and 
even supposing I could, should I venture to do it, and there- 
by give you an opportunity of accumulating your crime?” 
“Tf that be all that prevents you,” replied the malefactor, 
‘you may rely on my word. I have beheld the rack too 
near, again to expose myself to its torments.” The friar 
yielded to the impulse of compassion ; and it only remained 
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to contrive the means of his escape. The chapel where they 
were was lighted by one small window near the top, fifteen 
feet from the ground. “ You have only,”’ said the criminal, 
“to set your chair on the altar, which we can remove to the 
foot of the wall, andif you will get upon it I can reach the 
top by the help of your shoulders.” ‘The friar consented to 
this manceuvre; and having replaced the altar, which was 
portable, he seated himself quietly in his chair. About 
three hours after, the officer and executioner, who began to 
grow impatient, knocked at the door, and asked the friar 
what was become of the criminal. ‘ He must have been an 
angel,” replied he coolly, “for, by the faith of a priest, he 
went out through that window.” ‘The executioner, who 
found himself a loser by this account, inquired if he was 
laughing at him, and ran to inform the judges. They repaired 
to the chapel where our good man was sitting, who, pointing 
to the window, assured them upon his conscience that the 
malefactor flew out at it; and that, supposing him an angel, 
he was going to recommend himself to his protection; that 
moreover, if he was a criminal, which he could not suspect 
after what he had seen, he was not obliged to be his guard- 
ian. The magistrates could not preserve their gravity at 
this good man’s sang froid, and, after wishing a pleasant 
journey to the culprit, went away. Twenty years after, this 
friar travelling over the Ardennes lost his way just as the 
day was closing; a kind of peasant accosted him, and, after 
examining him very attentively, asked him whither he was 
going, and told him the road he was travelling was a very 
dangerous one. ‘If you will follow me,” he added, ‘I will 
conduct you to a farm at no great distance, where you may 
pass the night in safety.”’ The friar was much embarrassed ; 
the curiosity visible in the man’s countenance excited his 
suspicions; but considering that if he had a bad design to- 
wards him it was impossible to escape, he followed him with 
trembling steps. His fear was not of long duration. He 
perceived the farm which the peasant had mentioned; and 
as they entered, the man, who was the proprietor of it, told 
his wife to kill a capon, with some of the finest chickens in 
the poultry-yard, and to welcome his guest with the best 
cheer. While supper was preparing the countryman re- 
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entered, followed by eight children, whom he thus addressed : 
“ My children, pour forth your grateful thanks to this good 
friar ; had it not been for him you would not have been here, 
nor I either; he saved my life.” The friar instantly recol- 
lected the features of the speaker, and recognised the thief 
whose escape he had favoured. The whole family loaded 
him with caresses and kindness; and when he was alone 
with him he inquired how he came to be so well provided for. 
“T kept my word with you,” said the thief, “ and resolved to 
lead a good life in future. I begged my way hither, which is 
my native country, and engaged in the service of the master 
of this farm; gaining his favour by my fidelity and attach- 
ment to his interest, he gave me his only daughter in mar- 
riage. God has blessed my endeavours: I have amassed a 
little wealth, and I beg you will dispose of me and all that 
belongs to me; I shall now die content since I have seen, 
and am able to testify my gratitude toward, my deliverer.”’ 
The friar told him he was well repaid for the service he had 
rendered him, by the use to which he devoted the life he 
had preserved. He would not accept of anything as a re- 
compence; but could not refuse to stay some days with the 
countryman, who treated him like a prince. This man then 
obliged him to make use at least of one of his horses to 
finish his journey, and never quitted him till he had tra- 
versed the dangerous roads that abound in those mountainous 
parts. 


eS 


THE HIGHLANDER AND THE WOLF. 


Macquegn, the laird of Pollochock, a small estate in the 
north of Scotland, is said to have killed the last wolf that 
infested that district, though he himself was alive within 
the last fifty years. Tradition reports him to have been 
nearer seven than six feet high, proportionably built, and 
active as a roebuck. ‘The story told is this: a poor 
woman crossing the mountains with two children was at- 
tacked by the wolf, and her infants devoured, while she 
escaped with difficulty to Moughall. The chief of Mackin- 
tosh hearing of this ordered his vassals to assemble the 
next day at twelve o’clock, to proceed in a body to destroy 
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the wolf. Pollochock, who was one of those vassals, and 
possessed of gigantic strength and determined courage, 
was eagerly looked for to take lead in the enterprise. The 
hour came, and all were assembled except him in whom they 
trusted. Unwilling to go without him, the impatient chief 
fretted and fumed through the hall, till at length about an 
hour after the appointed time in stalked Pollochock, dressed 
in his full highland attire. ‘Iam little used to wait thus 
for any man,’ exclaimed the chafed chieftain, “and still 
less for thee, Pollochock, especially when such game is afoot 
as we are bound after!”? ‘“ What sort 0’ game are ye after, 
Mackintosh ?”’ said Pollochock simply. “The wolf, sir,” 
replied Mackintosh; ‘‘ did not my messenger instruct you ?” 
“Ou, aye, that’s true,’ answered Pollochock, with a good- 
humoured smile, “ troth, I had forgotten; but, an that be 
all,’ continued he, groping with his right hand among the 
folds of his plaid, “ there is the wolf’s head ;”’ and he held 
out the grim and bloody head of the monster at arm’s 
length. ‘As I came through the hollow,” continued he, as 
if talking of some every day occurrence, “I forgathered wi’ 
the beast ; my long dog there turned him; I buckled with 
him, and dirkit him, and brought away his countenance, for 
fear he might come alive again, for they are very precarious 
creatures.” ‘My noble Pollochock,” cried the chieftain 
in ecstasy, “the deed was worthy of thee! In memorial 
of thy hardihood, I here bestow upon thee the old field, to 
give meal for thy good greyhound inall time coming.” —Sir 
L’, Dick Lauder, 


py 


THE DUTCH SHIPMASTER AND THE RUSSIAN COTTAGER. 


Tae following interesting anecdote occurs in a German 
work entitled ‘ A Picture of St. Petersburg.’ In a little 
town five miles from St. Petersburg lived a poor German 
woman. A small cottage was her only possession, and the 
visits of a few shipmasters, on their way to St. Petersburg, 
her only livelihood. Several Dutch shipmasters having 
supped at her house one evening, she found when they were 
gone a sealed bag of money under the table. Some one of 
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the company had no doubt forgotten it; but they had sailed 
over to Cronstadt, and the wind being fair there was no 
chance of their putting back. The good woman put the 
bag into her cupboard, to keep it till it should be called for. 
Full seven years however elapsed, and no one claimed it; 
and though often tempted by opportunity, and oftener by 
‘want, to make use of the contents, the poor woman’s good 
principles prevailed, andit remained untouched. One even- 
ing some shipmastersagain stopped at her house for refresh- 
ment. Three of them were Mnglish, the fourth a Dutch- 
man. Conversing on various matters, one of them asked 
the Dutchman if he had ever been in that town before. 
“Indeed I have,” replied he, “I know the place but too 
well; my being here cost me once seven hundred roubles.” 
“How so?” “Why, in one of these wretched hovels I 
once left behind me a bag of roubles.” ‘ Was the bag 
sealed ?”’ asked the old woman, who was sitting in the corner 
of the room, and whose attention was roused by the subject. 
“Yes, yes, it was sealed, and with this very seal here at my 
watch chain.””? The woman knew the seal instantly. ‘Well 
then,” said she, “by that you may recover what you have 
lost.” “ Recover it, mother! No, no, I am rather too old 
to expect that; the world is not quite so honest. Besides 
it is full seven years since I lost the money; say no more 
about it, it always makes me melancholy.”” Meanwhile the 
good woman slipped out, and presently returned with the 
bag. ‘See here,” said she, “ honesty is not so rare perhaps 
as you imagine;” and she threw the bag on the table. 
The guests were astonished, and the owner of the bag, as 
may be supposed, highly delighted. He seized the bag, 
tore open the seal, took out one rouble—worth four shillings 
and sixpence English money, and laid it on the table for 
the hostess, thanking her civilly for the trouble she had 
taken. The three Englishmen were amazed and indignant 
at so small areward being offered, and remonstrated warmly 
with him. The old woman protested she required no re- 
compence for merely doing her duty, and begged the Dutch- 
man to take back even his rouble. But the Englishmen 
insisted on seeing justice done. ‘ The woman,” said they, 
“has acted nobly, and ought to be rewarded.”’? At length 
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the Dutchman agreed to part with one hundred roubles ; they 
were counted out and given to the old woman, who thus 
at length was handsomely rewarded for her honesty.— 
Church Scholar’s Reading Book, vol. i. 


(ees 


THE BURIAL OF A MIDSHIPMAN AT SEA. 


TaeRE was a poor little middy on board, so delicate and 
fragile that the sea was clearly no fit profession for him; but he 
or his friends thoughts otherwise ; and as he had a spirit for 
which his frame was no match, he soon gave token of decay. 
This boy was a great favourite with everybody: the sailors 
smiled whenever he passed, as they would have done to a 
child; the officers petted him, and coddled him up with 
all sorts of good things ; and his messmates, in a style which 
did not altogether please him, but which he could not well 
resist, as it was meant most kindly, nicknamed him Dolly. 
Poor fellow ! he was long remembered afterwards. I forget 
what his particular complaint was, but he gradually sunk ; 
and at last went out just asa taper might have done, ex- 
posed to such gusts of wind as blew in that tempestuous 
region. He died in the morning; but it was not until the 
evening that he was prepared for a seaman’s grave. I re- 
member in the course of the day going to the side of the 
boy’s hammock, and laying my hand upon his breast, was 
astonished to find it still warm—so much so that I almost 
imagined I could feel the heart beat. This of course was a 
vain fancy ; but I was much attached to my little companion, 
being not much taller myself, and I was soothed and grati- 
fied, ina childish way, by discovering that my friend, though 
many hours dead, had not yet acquired the usual revolting 
chillness. In after years I have sometimes thought of this 
incident, when reflecting on the pleasing doctrine of the 
Spaniards—that as soon as children die they are translated 
into angels, without any of those cold obstructions which they 
pretend intercept and retard the souls of other mortals. 
‘The peculiar circumstances connected with the funeral which 
I am about to describe, and the fanciful superstitions of the 
sailors upon the occasion, have combined to fix the whole 
scene in my memory. Something occurred during the day 
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to prevent the funeral taking place at the usual hour, and 
the ceremony was deferred till long after sunset. The 
evening was extremely dark, and it was blowing a treble- 
reefed topsail breeze. We had just sent down the top- 
gallant yards, and made all snug for a boisterous winter’s 
night. As it became necessary to have lights to see what 
was done, several signal lanterns were placed on the break 
of the quarter-deck, and others along the hammock railings 
on the lee gangway. ‘The whole ship’s company and officers 
were assembled, some on the booms, others in the boats; 
while the main rigging was crowded half way up to the cat- 
harpings. Overhead the mainsail, illuminated as high as 
the yards by the lamps, was bulging forwards under the 
gale, which was rising every minute, and straining so 
violently at the main sheet that there was some doubt 
whether it might not be necessary to interrupt the funeral 
in order to take sail off the ship. The lower deck ports lay 
completely under water, and several times the muzzles of 
the main deck guns were plunged into the sea; so that the 
end of the grating on which the remains of poor Dolly were 
laid once or twice nearly touched the tops of the waves, as 
they foamed and hissed past. ‘The rain fell fast on the bare 
heads of the crew, dropping also on the officers, during all 
the ceremony, from the foot of the mainsail, and wetting 
the leaves of the Prayer-Book. The wind sighed over us 
amongst the wet shrouds, witha note so mournful that there 
could not have been a more appropriate dirge. The ship, 
pitching violently, strained and creaked from end to end; 
so that, what with the noise of the sea, the rattling of the 
ropes, and the whistling of the wind, hardly one word of 
the service could be distinguished. The men however 
understood, by a motion of the captain’s hand, when the 
time came, and the body of our dear little brother was com- 
mitted to the deep. So violent a squall was sweeping past 
the ship at this moment that no sound was heard of the 
usual splash, which made the sailors allege that their young 
favourite never touched the water at all, but was at once 
carried off in the gale to his final resting-place.—Captain 
Hall’s Sketches of Sea Life. 


—_—0-— 
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AN INFANT'S PERIL. 

An event which occurred near Briangon will give some 
notion of the perils of mountain life and field sports in these 
regions (the French and Italian Alps). A peasant, and his 
wife and three children, had taken up his summer quarters 
in a chalet, and was depasturing his flocks on one of the 
rich alps which overhang the Durance. The oldest boy was 
an idiot, about eight years of age; the second was five years 
old, and dumb ; and the youngest an infant. It so happened 
that the infant was left one morning in the charge of his 
brothers, and the three had rambled to some distance from 
the chalet before they were missed. When the mother went 
in search of the little wanderers she found the two elder, 
but could discover no traces of the baby. The idiot boy 
seemed to be in a transport of joy, while the dumb child 
displayed every symptom of alarm and terror. In vain did 
the terrified parent endeavour to collect what had become of 
the lost infant. The antics of the one and the fright of the 
other explained nothing. The dumb boy was almost bereft 
of his senses, whilst the idiot appeared to have acquired an 
unusual degree of mirth and expression. He danced about, 
laughed, and made gesticulations, as if he were imitating 
the action of one who had caught up something of which 
he was fond, and hugged it to his heart. This however was 
some slight comfort to the poor woman; for she imagined 
that some acquaintance had fallen in with the children, and 
had taken away the infant. But the day and night wore 
away, and no tidings of the lost child! On the morrow, 
when the parents were pursuing their search, an eagle flew 
over their heads, at the sight of which the idiot renewed his 
antics, and the dumb boy clung to his father with shrieks of 
anguish and affright. The horrible truth then burst upon 
their minds, that the miserable infant had been carried off 
in the talons of a bird of prey, and that the half-witted boy 
was delighted at the riddance of an object of which he was 
jealous. On the morning in which the accident happened, _ 
an Alpine hunter had been watching near an eagle’s nest, 
under the hope of shooting the bird, upon her return to the 
eyrie. After watching with all the anxious perseverance of 
a true sportsman, he beheld the monster slowly winging her 
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way towards the rock behind which he was concealed. Ima- 
gine his horror when, upon a nearer approach, he heard the 
cries and distinguished the figure of an infant in her fatal 
grasp. In an instant his resolution was formed—to fire at 
the bird at all hazards the moment she should alight upon 
the nest, and rather to kill the child than allow it to be torn 
to pieces by the horrid devourer. With a silent prayer, 
and a steady aim, the mountaineer poised his rifle. The ball 
went directly through the head or the heart of the eagle, 
and in a minute afterwards this gallant hunter of the Alps 
had the unutterable delight of snatching the child from the 
nest, and bearing it away in triumph. It was dreadfully 
wounded by the eagle’s talons in one of its arms and sides, 
but not mortally; and within twenty-four hours after it was 
first missed he had the satisfaction of returning it to its 
mother’s arms,—Church Scholar’s Reading Book, vol. 1. 


——O—~—= 


SAILORS. 


I REMEMBER once, when cruising off Terceira in the Hndy- 
mion, that a man fell overboard and was drowned. After 
the usual confusion, and long search in vain, the boats 
were hoisted up, and the hands called to make sail. I was 
officer of the forecastle, and on looking about to see if all 
the men were at their station missed one of the foretop men. 
Just at that moment I observed some one curled up, and 
apparently hiding himself under the bow of the barge, 
between the boat andthe booms. “ Hillo!” I said, “ who 
are you? What are you doing here, you skulker? Why 
are you not at your station??? “TI am not skulking, sir,” 
said the poor fellow, the furrows in whose bronzed and 
weatherbeaten cheek were running down with tears. The 
man we had just lost had been his messmate and friend, he 
told me, for ten years. I begged his pardon, in full sincerity, 
for having used such harsh words to him at such a moment, 
and bid him go below to his berth for the rest of the day. 
“Never mind, sir, never mind,” said the kind-hearted sea- 
man, “it can’t be helped. You meant no harm, sir. I am 
as well on deck as below. Bill’s gone, sir, but I must do 
my duty.” So saying, he drew the sleeve of his jacket 
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twice or thrice across his eyes, and mastering his grief with- 
in his breast, walked to his station as if nothing had hap- 
pened. In the same ship, and nearly about the same time, 
the people were bathing alongside in a calm sea. It is 
customary on such occasions to spread a studding-sail on 
the water, by means of lines from the fore and main yard- 
arms, for the use of those who either cannot swim, or who 
are not expert in this art, so very important to all seafaring 
people. Half-a-dozen of the ship’s boys, youngsters sent 
on board by that admirable and most patriotic of naval 
institutions, the Marine Society, were floundering about in 
the sail, and sometimes even venturing beyond the leech 
rope. One of the least of these urchins, but not the least 
courageous of their number, when taunted by his more skil- 
ful companions with being afraid, struck out boldly beyond 
the prescribed bounds. He had not gone much farther than 
his own length, however, along the surface of the fathom- 
less sea, when his heart failed him, poor little man! and 
along with his confidence away also went his power of keep- 
ing his head above water. So down he sank rapidly, to the 
speechless horror of the other boys, who of course could 
lend the drowning child no help. The captain of the fore- 
castle, a tall, fine-looking, hard-a-weather fellow, was stand- 
ing on the shank of the sheet anchor with his arms across, 
and his well-varnished canvas hat drawn so much over his 
eyes that it was difficult to tell whether he was awake, or 
merely dosing in the sun, as he leaned his back against the 
foretopmast back-stay. The seaman however had been 
attentively watching the young party all the time, and 
rather fearing that mischief might ensue from their rashness, 
he had grunted out a warning to them from time to time, to 
which they paid no sort of attention. At last he desisted, 
saying they might drown themselves if they had a mind, 
for never a bit would he help them; but no sooner did the 
sinking figure of the adventurous little boy catch his eye 
than, diver fashion, he joined the palms of his hands over 
his head, inverted his position in one instant, and urging 
himself into swifter motion by a smart push with his feet 
against the anchor, shot head foremost into the water. The 
poor lad sunk so rapidly that he was at least a couple of 
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fathoms under the surface before he was arrested by the 
erip of the sailor, who soon rose again, bearing the be- 
wildered boy in his hand, and calling to the other young- 
sters to take better care of their companion, chucked him 
right into the belly of the sail in the midst of the party. 
The foresheet was hanging in the calm, nearly into the 
water, and by it the dripping seaman scrambled up again to 
his old berth on the anchor, shook himself like a great New- 
foundland dog, and then jumping on the deck proceeded 
across the forecastle to shift himself. At the top of the 
ladder he was stopped by the marine officer, who had wit- 
nessed the whole transaction as he sat across the gangway 
hammocks, watching the swimmers, and trying to get his 
own consent to undergo the labour of undressing and dress- 
ing. Said the soldier to the sailor, “ That was very well 
done of you, my man, and right well deserves a glass of 
grog. Say soto the gun-room steward as you pass; and 
tell him it is my orders to fill you out a stiff nor’wester.” 
The soldier’s offer was kindly meant, but rather clumsily 
timed: at least so thought Jack; for though he inclined his 
head in acknowledgment of the intention, and instinctively 
touched his hat when spoken to by an officer, he made no 
reply till out of the marine’s hearing, when he laughed, or 
rather chuckled out to the people near him, “ Does the 
gentleman suppose I’ll take a glass of grog -for saving a 
boy’s life ?”’—Captain B. Hall’s Fragments of Voyages. 


—<<_ O—— 
EXTRAORDINARY PRESERVATION UNDER SNOW. 


Tae following event, which occurred during the remark- 
able hard winter of 1708-9, is recorded on the most un- 
questionable authority. A poor woman near Yeovil, in 
Somersetshire, having been to Chard to sell her yarn, in her 
return home fell so very ill that she was forced to take 
refuge in a small house by the wayside, and being towards 
evening, she desired the people that they would let her sit 
by the fire during the night. This was denied. She left 
the house, and, feeling very ill, laid herself down under a 
hedge. It snowed very hard; and in a little time she was 
almost covered with it. At last one of her neighbours 
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came by, who asked her how she could be so mad as to lio 
there to be starved. She said her sickness was so violent 
she could not possibly go farther. He then took her up, 
and bade her try as well as she could, adding it was not 
so very far for her to go. She followed him a little way, 
but unable to persevere she left him, and laid herself down 
under the hedge again. She was soon covered with snow, 
which was fallmg very thick. ‘Thus she continued for nearly 
a week, her neighbours meanwhile making great inquiries 
after her; but no one could give any account except that 
one man, and he kept silent for fear of a suspicion falling 
upon him that he had made away with her. During the 
surprise a poor woman dreamed—or rather pretended to 
have dreamed, the man having probably suggested to her 
this expedient to save his conscience and his neck—that 
she lay under a hedge in such a place. Her neighbours 
immediately went to the place with sticks, which they forced 
through the snow. At last one of them thought he heard a 
groan, upon which he thrust his stick down with more force, 
which made the woman cry out, “Oh, for God’s sake don’t 
kill me!” She was taken out, to the astonishment of them 
all; and was found to have taken great part of her upper 
garment for sustenance. She told them she had lain very 
warm, and had slept most part of the time. One of her 
legs lay just under a bush, so that it was not quite covered 
with snow, by which it became almost mortified; but, says 
the contemporary narrator, it is like to do very well. She 
was very cheerful, and soon walked. She lay under the 
hedge at least seven days. 

In February 1799 a similar imprisonment in the snow, 
but attended ultimately with more fatal consequences, was 
the lot of Elizabeth Woodcock, aged forty-two, between 
Impington and Cambridge. She was riding from market, 
when her horse, frightened by a meteor, started, and running 
backward approached the brink of a ditch. She dismounted, 
and the horse ran from her. She overtook him, and con- 
tinued leading him, till worn down with fatigue, and under 
the load of a heavy basket full of her marketings, she ad- 
dressed the horse: “Tinker, I am too tired to go any 
farther, you must go home without me.” She sat herself 
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down, and was soon covered with snow. Here, in a sort of 
cavern, she was buried alive for eight days. On the morn- 
ing after her first enclosure she contrived to break off a 
stick from the hedge, and tying her handkerchief to it, she 
thrust it through an opening in the snow. She was cer- 
tainly sensible all the time, and overheard the conversation 
of some gipsies; but although she cried as loud as she could, 
they did not, as they declared, hear her. On the second 
Sunday, Joseph Muncey, a farmer, on his way home from 
Cambridge, was drawn to the place by the appearance of 
the handkerchief, and discovering who it was went for help. 
A shepherd who came said, “Are you there, Elizabeth 
Woodcock?” She replied, in a feeble, faint voice, ‘ Dear 
John Stittle, I know your voice; for God’s sake help me 
out.” tittle made his way through the snow; she eagerly 
grasped his hand and said, ‘‘I have been here a long time.” - 
“Yes,” answered he, “since Saturday.” ‘Ay, Satur- 
day week,’’ she replied, ‘I have heard the bells go two 
Sundays for church.” She was then taken home, and a 
most fatal treatment was she subjected to. They gave her 
strong liquors, and applied poultices of stale beer and oat- 
meal boiled together; the direct contrary to which, under 
Providence, would have restored her. She lost her toes, and 
lingered on till the following July, when she died. The fol- 
lowing remarks deserve the serious attention of every one:— 
The application of heat to the human body, after intense 
cold, is attended with the most dreadful consequences; it 
always produces extreme pain, and most frequently either 
partial or general mortification of the parts to which the 
heat is applied. Instead therefore of allowing persons who 
have suffered from frost or snow to come near a fire, let 
the limbs be rubbed well with snow; or, if snow cannot be 
procured, let them be put into cold water, and afterwards 
rubbed with flannel for a considerable time. Let the person 
be kept most cautiously from taking too much or too nutri- 
tious food. Spirits also, or wine, should under no pretence 
whatever be given without being weakened very much with 
water. The use of opium or camphor is much to be recom- 
mended, though at first the opium should be given in very 
small portions.’—Church Scholar’s Reading Book, vol. i. 


Srrence und some of its Voturies. 


DISCOVERY OF THE PLANET VULCAN. 


SzLpom has an astronomical discovery been so well-timed 
as that of the planet Vulcan, due to an obscure village 
doctor in France. At any previous time the passage of the 
little, round, dark spot across the dise of the sun would not 
have the same significance. Two men, unknown to one 
another, were at work on the same object, and though pur- 
suing very different methods, arrived at results, the coincid- 
ence of which forms one of the most interesting romances 
of science. The village doctor humbly inquired of nature, 
what is? The high-priest of science had oracularly declared 
what must be. The former had no pretensions to science ; 
he loved to gaze upon God’s handiwork, and was happy that 
nature should reveal spontaneously some new wonder. ‘The 
other occupied a loftier position; he surveyed the celestial 
structure as already known, and, with the sharp eye of an 
architect, he declared that there was something wanting to 
complete the symmetry. His conclusion was that there 
must be a planet between Mercury and the sun, the 
motion of Mercury could not otherwise be accounted for ; 
there must be a perturbing body to explain the apparent 
irregularities of its path. He declared his conviction to the 
Academy of Science, and the fact was accepted by that 
learned body as one of the established facts of science, 
though no eye had ever been reported to have seen it. But, 
all the time, the village doctor knew the planet as a fact of 
observation, yet hesitated to proclaim the discovery, lest it 
was too good a thing to be true. The interest of the story 
lies in the manner in which Leverrier fully established the 
reality of the discovery by M. Lescarbault, doctor at Orgéres. 
In September, 1859, Leverrier, now the director of the 
observatory of Paris, laid before the Academy of Science the 
proof which had led him to the conclusion that there must 
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be a planet within the orbit of Mercury. He showed in 
his paper that the existence of such a planet would fully 
explain the apparent anomalies in the motion both of Mer- 
cury and the earth. He at the same time warned all ob- 
servers to keep a sharp look out upon the sun’s disc, as the 
only hope of discovering it was by detecting its transit. 
Being always in the immediate vicinity of the sun, and 
quenched by its rays, it could manifest its existence only by 
appearing as a black spot on the bright background of the 
sun. In December, 1859, Leverrier received a letter, dated 
from the small town of Orgéres, in the department of Hure- 
et-Loire. This was from M. Lescarbault, announcing that 
he had, on the 26th of March preceding, observed a small 
planet cross the disc of the sun. Leverrier lost no time 
in sifting the matter. lLescarbault had kept the secret to 
himself for several months, hoping that he might again 
see the planet, for he feared lest he might have deceived 
himself; but the results of Leverrier reaching his ears gave 
him courage to divulge it, though with some trepidation, 
Leverrier started for Orgéres with similar feelings, hope 
being mingled with fear. He was sustained by the hope 
that he might a second time wear the proudest laurels that 
can encircle mortal brows; but he had the secret fear that 
he might be the victim of a delusion or a hoax. 

It was on the 30th of September that Leverrier started 
from Paris for the village of Orgéres. He must have had a 
secret conviction that the story of the discovery might be 
true; but, to guard himself against the laugh of Paris, he 
went ostensibly for the purpose of punishing the impudent 
attempt to hoax so high an official as the director of the im- 
perial observatory. It was not probable that the discovery 
could be made by a man who was never heard of in science, 
and about whom no one knew anything. Besides, it was 
unlikely that a Frenchman would for so many months keep 
the secret to himself: if true to his national instinct, he 
would at once have proclaimed the discovery and reaped 
the glory. These reasons weighed much; still the story 
might be true, and on this possibility he acted. To preserve 
his dignity, and to be a check on any bias he might feel, 
he took with him a M. Vallée, a civil engineer, who might 
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witness the severity with which he would treat the culprit. 
They started by railway; but the station at which they 
stopped was about twelve miles from Orgéres. They had to 
trudge along this weary distance over a most miserable road. 
Footsore, and in no pleasant mood, Leverrier reached the 
village, and at once went up and knocked at the doctor’s 
door. The door was opened by M. Lescarbault himself. 
The great man at once gave his name and titles, with an air 
that was meant to be very imposing. But we must now 
employ the very words of the Abbé Moigno :—“ One would 
require to have seen M. Lescarbault, so simple, so modest, 
so timid, to comprehend the agitation with which he was 
seized, when the interrogator, drawing himself up to his full 
height, and with that brusque intonation which he can as- 
sume when he pleases, said to him with severe look: ‘Is it 
you, sir, who pretend to have discovered an intra-Mercurial 
planet, and who have committed the grave offence of keep- 
ing your observation secret for nine months? I have to tell 
you that I come with the intention of exposing your pre- 
tensions, and of demonstrating your great delusion, if not 
dishonesty. Tell me, at once, categorically, what you have 
seen.’ The lamb trembled all over at this rude summons of 
the lion; he tried to speak, but he only stammered out the 
reply :—‘ At four o’clock, on the twenty-sixth of March 
last, faithful to my constant habit, I looked through my 
telescope and observed the disc of the sun, when all at once 
I detected near the eastern edge a small black point, per- 
fectly round and sharply defined, passing across the disc, 
with a very sensible motion. It gradually, though quite 
perceptibly, increased its distance from the edge, but to 
Let us leave the Abbé Moigno’s account to pause on this 
but. How awkwardly and fatally are buts often interjected 
in the smooth current of life! How often too is the dignity 
of science offended and its success marred by contretemps 
so ludicrous, or so little, that a man would not do well to be 
angry at them. A whisk of Diamond’s tail in Newton’s 
study set his papers on fire, and destroyed the labours of 
many years. ‘The great philosopher showed an equanimity 
worthy of his fame when his only remark on the cata- 
strophe was, ‘ O Diamond, Diamond, thou little knowest 
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the mischief thou hast done!” M. Lescarbault’s bué 
was nearly as fatal to the discovery he was on the brink 
of making. At the most interesting moment of the 
observation a knock was heard on the counter of the 
laboratory below. He listened for a moment without 
moving. ‘The knocking became more emphatic; it was a 
patient demanding medical relief. He would fain look on, 
and follow the dark spot rapidly travelling across the sun’s 
disc; but it may not be, the call of duty must be obeyed, 
and no villager could say that the good doctor ever forgot 
his patients in his devotion to the stars. Fortunately it was 
not a call to go abroad; a soothing draught was all that 
was needed, He scrupulously measured out the ingredients, 
corked and labelled the bottle; and not till then did the 
conscientious doctor feel at liberty to rush up to his little 
observatory, and eagerly apply his eye to the telescope. It 
is not too late; the strange planet is still upon the disc. 
He marked precisely the time when he saw it near the 
eastern edge. He must now carefully watch the moment 
when it leaves the disc. Having noted these times, and 
measured the size and position of the segment of the sun’s 
dise cut off by the path of the planet, he has branded the 
object so that it can ever afterwards be identified. Had he 
been only able to report that he had seen a black point, his 
observation would have been of little value, and no one 
would know where to look for it again. By simply ascer- 
taining how long it took to cross an ascertained portion of 
the sun’s disc, its distance from the sun and its period of 
revolution could at once be deduced, and thus the chief 
elements of identity would be determined. These essential 
points were not observed when the knock was heard, and 
we can well conceive the painful suspense of the observer 
till his eye was once more applied to the tube. ‘This re- 
minds one of the interruptions of Sir William Herschel, 
when pursuing his musical avocations in the pump-room at 
Bath. He had a small workshop close at hand, and when 
the exacting loungers in the pump-room admitted a pause 
in the music he slipped off to complete the polishing of a 
speculum or the grinding of a lens. But he was always 
ready, when he heard the signal, to snatch up his instru- 
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ment and be the first in the orchestra; he did not permit 
his astronomical tastes to interfere with the duties of his 
calling. He was allowed to be one of the best drummers in 
the Hanoverian army, and few in Bath could match him on 
the fiddle, the flute, or the cornet-a-piston. While his fellow- 
musicians spent their pauses in drinking and gossiping, he 
gathered up the fragments of time, and it was these frag- 
ments which made him the friend of monarchs and the 
first of astronomers. Let us now return to the cross-ques- 
tioning of the imperial astronomer. In order to be con- 
vinced that the story is not quite a fabrication, he must have 
proof that the observer had proper instrumental means for 
making the observation. The astronomer must be so exact 
in his observation that seconds and fractions of seconds 
of seconds must be taken into account. He must be able, 
for example, to tell the precise second when Vulcan, in his 
progress across the sun’s disc, touches the border. He 
listens to the beats of a pendulum, counting them all the 
time, and he must be able to note the second that coincides 
with the instant of contact; nay more, it may happen that 
the contact takes place between two successive beats, and in 
that case he must be able to estimate to the tenth of a second. 
Leverrier interrogates, still maintaining the grand attitude 
of the lion. “ Where is your chronometer, sir?” “M 

chronometer! Ihave only this minute watch, the faithful 
companion of my professional visits.” ‘ What! with that 
old watch, marking only minutes, do you dare to speak of 
estimating seconds? I fear my suspicions are too well 
founded.” ‘The doctor showed to his satisfaction how he 
accomplished the object; with the aid of a ball hung by a 
silk thread, and swinging seconds, combined with the count- 
ing of his pulse while observing, he obtained the requisite 
accuracy. It is the mark of genius to obtain valuable 
results by imperfect instruments; we know what good 
service has been rendered to chemical science by blacking- 
pots in the hands of Priestley. The next point was the 
telescope: wasit good enough to see the small black 
point? Here Lescarbault spoke with more confidence. 
He had, after great privation and suffering, saved enough 
to buy a lens. The optician, seeing his enthusiasm and 
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poverty, gave it cheap. He made the tube himself, and all 
the fittings necessary to mount it properly. He then went 
into some technical details, to explain how, by means of 
threads stretched across the focus of the telescope, he was 
able to measure distances on the sun’s disc. Leverrier, 
being thoroughly satisfied as to the means of making the 
observation, next turned to the observation itself. It might 
be after all a fabrication, such things being known in the 
history of astronomy; he therefore demanded the original 
jotting of the observation, to see if it tallied with the de- 
duced statement. Lescarbault now got somewhat alarmed, 
as he was in the habit of burning the scraps of paper on 
which he jotted down his observations after he had fairly 
entered them. He however rummaged every corner, and 
at last found the scrap in his nautical almanac, serving as a 
book-mark. Leverrier seized it eagerly ; it was a squaro 
powder-paper, which had seen some service in the shop, 
being spotted with grease and laudanum. An apparent 
discrepancy was at once detected; the figures did not quite 
coincide with the deduced observation which had been 
transmitted to him. Lescarbault met this difficulty with 
ease, as he showed that in the reduced observation there 
was an allowance made for the clock error. He was next 
asked if he had made any attempt to calculate the distance 
of the planet from the sun; his answer was that he was 
no mathematician, that he had been long trying to come to 
a definite result, and that one motive in delaying his dis- 
covery was his wish to be able to announce the distance and 
the period of revolution, at the same time that he announced 
the discovery. ‘‘ You must send me the rough draught of 
these calculations.” ‘My rough draught! Your request 
embarrasses me much. Paper is a scarce article with me. 
IT am somewhat of a carpenter as well as astronomer, and I 
make all my calculations in my workshop. I write with 
chalk upon the boards which I am using, and I have to plane 
the boards over again when I wish to use the surface for 
new calculations. I fear that I have obliterated the calcula- 
tions in question ; but come and see.” They descended to 
the ground floor, and happily the calculations were still 
traceable. The carpenter’s board formed the climax of the 
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investigation ; Leverrier could no longer resist the evidence.’ 
“The time had now come,” says the Abbé Moigno, “ for 
the lion to soften down and to give heart to the trembling 
lamb. Leverrier did this with perfect grace—with a dignity 
full of kindness. M. Lescarbault felt the blood rushing to 
his heart ; he breathed with difficulty when the director of 
the imperial observatory expressed his perfect satisfaction, 
and gave him the most cordial congratulations.” Leverrier, 
as he meditated something generous, was anxious to obtain 
some information about the general character of the dis- 
coverer. He therefore called on the village authorities, who 
all united in describing him as a skilful and laborious prac- 
titioner and a most benevolent and pious man. He lost no 
time in publishing the discovery to the world, and repre- 
senting his claims to the emperor. The result is that the 
village doctor is now decorated with the order of the Legion 
of Honour.—Dr. Leitch’s “ God’s Glory in the Heavens.” 


——)——. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE. 


I. In showing us how to avoid attempting impossibilities. 

II. In securing us from important mistakes in attempt- 
ing what is, in itself, possible, by means either inadequate 
or actually opposed to the end in view. 

III. In enabling us to accomplish our ends in the easiest, 
shortest, most economical, and most effectual manner. 

IV. In inducing us to attempt, and enabling us to accom- 
plish, objects which, but for such knowledge, we should 
never have thought of undertaking. 

We shall therefore proceed to illustrate by examples the 
effect of physical knowledge under each of these heads. It 
is not many years since an attempt was made to establish a 
colliery at Bexhill, in Sussex. The appearance of thin 
seams and sheets of fossil wood and wood coal, with some 
other indications similar to what occur in the neighbourhood 
of the great coal-beds in the north of England, having led 
to the sinking of a shaft and the erection of machinery on 
a scale of vast expense, not less than £80,000 are said to 
have been laid out on this project, which, it is almost need- 
less to add, proved completely abortive, as every geologist 
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would have at once declared it must, the whole assemblage 
of geological facts being adverse to the existence of a 
regular coal-bed in the Hastings sand; while this, on which 
Bexhill is situated, is separated from the coal strata by a 
series of interposed beds of such enormous thickness as to 
render all idea of penetrating through them absurd. The 
history of mining operations is full of similar cases, where a 
very moderate acquaintance with the usual order of nature, 
to say nothing of theoretical views, would have saved many 
asanguine adventurer from utter rum. The smelting of 
iron requires the application of the most violent heat that 
can be raised, and is commonly performed in tall furnaces, 
urged by great iron bellows driven by steam engines. In 
stead of employing this power to force ai into the furnace 
through the intervention of bellows, it was on one occasion 
attempted to employ the steam itself in apparently a much 
less circuitous manner; viz., by directing the current of 
steam, in a violent blast, from the boiler at once into the 
fire. From one of the known ingredients of steam being a 
highly inflammable body, and the other that essential part 
of the air which supports combustion, it was imagined that 
this would have the effect of increasing the fire to tenfold 
fury ; whereas it simply blew it out: a result which a slight 
consideration of the laws of chemical combination, and the 
state in which the ingredient elements exist in steam, would 
have enabled any one to predict without a trial. After the 
invention of the diving-bell, and its success in subaqueous 
processes, it was considered highly desirable to devise some 
means of remaining for any length of time under water, and 
rising at pleasure without assistance, so as either to examine 
at leisure the bottom, or perform at ease any work that 
might be required. Some years ago an ingenious indi- 
vidual proposed a project by which this end was to be accom- 
plished. It consisted in sinking the hull of a ship made 
quite watertight, with the decks and sides strongly sup- 
ported by shores, and the only entry secured by a stout 
trap-door, in such a manner that, by disengaging from 
within the weights employed to sink it, it might rise of it- 
self to the surface. ‘To render the trial more satisfactory, and 
the resultmore striking, the projector himself made the first 
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essay. It was agreed that he should sink in twenty fathoms 
water, and rise again without assistance at the expiration 
of twenty-four hours. Accordingly, making all secure, 
fastening down his trap-door, and provided with all neces- 
saries, as well as with the means of making signals to indi- 
cate his situation, this unhappy victim of his own ingenuity 
entered and was sunk. No signal was made, and the time 
appointed elapsed. An immense concourse of people had 
assembled to witness his rising, but in vain; for the vessel 
was never seenmore. ‘The pressure of the water at so greata 
depth had no doubt been completely under-estimated, and the 
sides of the vessel being at once crushed in, the unfortunate 
projector perished before he could even make the signal 
concerted to indicate his distress. In the granite quarries 
near Seringapatam the most enormous blocks are separated 
from the solid rock by the following neat and simple pro- 
cess. The workman, having found a portion of the rock 
sufficiently extensive, and situated near the edge of the 
part already quarried, lays bare the upper surface, and 
marks on it a line in the direction of the intended sepa- 
ration, along which a groove is cut with a chisel about 
a couple of inches in depth. Above this groove a narrow 
line of fire is then kindled, and maintained till the rock 
below is thoroughly heated, immediately on which a line of 
men and women, each provided with a pot full of cold water, 
suddenly sweep off the ashes, and pour the water into the 
heated groove, when the rock at once splits with a clean 
fracture. Square blocks of six feet in the side, and upwards 
of eighty feet in length, are sometimes detached by this 
method, or by another equally simple and efficacious, but 
not easily explained without entering into particulars of 
mineralogical details. Hardly less simple and efficacious is 
the process used in some parts of France, where mill-stones 
are made. When a mass of stone sufficiently large is found, 
it is cut into a cylinder several feet high, and the question 
then arises how to subdivide this into horizontal pieces so 
as to make as many mill-stones. For this purpose hori- 
zontal indentations or grooves are chiselled out quite round 
the cylinder, at distances corresponding to the thickness 
intended to be given to the mill-stones, into which wedges 
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of dried wood are driven. These are then wetted, or ex- 
posed to the night dew, and next morning the different 
pieces are found separated from each other by the expansion 
of the wood, consequent on its absorption of moisture; an 
irresistible natural power thus accomplishing, almost with- 
out any trouble and at no expense, an operation which, 
from the peculiar hardness and texture of the stone, would 
otherwise be impracticable by the most powerful machinery 
or the most persevering labour. To accomplish our ends 
quickly is often of at least as much importance as to accom- 
plish them with little labour and expense. ‘There are in- 
numerable processes which, if left to themselves, 7.e. to the 
ordinary operation of natural causes, are done and well 
done, but with extreme slowness, and in such cases it is 
often of the highest practical importance to accelerate them. 
The bleaching of linen, for instance, performed in the 
natural way by exposure to sun, rain, and wind, requires 
many weeks or even months for its completion; whereas 
by the simple immersion of the cloth in a liquid chemically 
prepared the same effect is produced in a few hours. The 
whole circle of the arts indeed is nothing but one continued 
comment upon this head of our subject. The instances 
above given are selected, not only on account of their 
superior importance, but for the simplicity and directness 
of application of the principle on which they depend to the 
objects intended to be attained.—Sir John Hersciell’s 
Discourse on the Study of Natural Philosophy, 


——()-——— 


SCIENCE VERSUS SENTIMENT. 


Gat the phrenologist was one day lecturing upon 
the organ of tune. “Gentlemen,” said the veteran pro- 
fessor, exhibiting at the same time a superbly formed skull, 
“here is the head of my excellent friend, Colonel Hartmann, 
one of the finest musicians in the Austrian empire.” 
“Give us its history! give us its history!” cried a score 
of listeners. ‘“Itis avery simple one,” said the German, 
with a smile of grave self-gratulation; “I lately received 
intelligence of the death of my excellent friend, which had 
just taken place at Vienna, and you may imagine my 
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delight on learning that the musical development was most 
extraordinary. I hastened to possess myself of so valuable 
a testimony to the truth of the immortal science of phreno- 
logy, and here it is. Gentlemen, pass round the head of 
Colonel Hartmann ! ”’—American Eclectic. 


——_—)—— 


ROBERT FULTON.—THE FIRST STEAMBOAT. 


Rozert Futon died in embarrassed circumstances, though 
his name is the one chiefly associated with the practical 
introduction of steamboats, and he it was who constructed 
the first vessel of that class employed for public accommo- 
dation. Fulton’s father was a native of Ayrshire, but he 
was himself born in America. ‘‘ He was brought up,” says 
Mr. Bell, “in the line of a painter, and was an excellent 
hand sketcher, and likewise a good miniature painter. He 
was not brought up an engineer, but was employed to come 
to this country to take drawings of our cotton and other 
machinery ; that led him to become an engineer, and he was 
quick in his uptake of anything.” Chancellor Livingston 
was his great patron, and aided him in building his first 
boat, which he named the Claremont after the chancellor’s 
country seat. His success drew from his biographer, Cad- 
walader Colden, the following magnificent poetical perora- 
tion: —“ A bird hatched on the Hudson will soon people 
the floods of the Woolga; and cygnets descended from an 
American swan will glide along the surface of the Caspian 
sea. Then the hoary genius of Asia, high throned upon 
the peaks of Caucasus, his moist eye glistening while it 
glances over the ruins of Babylon, Persepolis, Jerusalem, 
and Palmyra, shall bow with grateful reverence to the 
inventive spirit of the western world.” The first “ American 
swan,’ whose metaphorical progeny were to curl their 
smoke, if not their necks, above the Caspian waters, first 
sought its native element on the Hudson river, from the 
building yard of Charles Brown, in August 1807. After 
some improvements in the arrangement of the paddles, the 
steamboat built by Livingston and Fulton was advertised to 
start for Albany from New York on a certain afternoon. 
Fulton’s narrative to Judge Story, in his own words, will 
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best describe this voyage :—“ When I was building my first 
steamboat, the project was viewed by the public at New 
York either with indifference or contempt, as a visionary 
scheme. My friends indeed were civil, but they were shy. 
They listened with patience to my explanations, but with 
a settled cast of incredulity on their countenances. Felt 
the full force of the lamentation of the poet— 


‘Truths would you teach, to save a sinking land? 
All shun, none aid you, and few understand.’ 


As I had occasion to pass daily to and from the building 
yard while my boat was in progress, I have often loitered, 
unknown, near the idle groups of strangers gathering in 
little circles, and heard various inquiries as to the object 
of this new vehicle: The language was uniformly that of 
scorn, sneer, or ridicule. The loud laugh rose at my ex- 
pense; the dry jest, the wise calculation of losses and ex- 
penditure ; the dull but endless repetition of ‘the Fulton 
folly!’ Never did a single encouraging remark, a bright 
hope, or a warm wish cross my path. At length the day 
arrived when the experiment was to be made. To me it 
was a most trying and interesting occasion. I wanted my 
friends to go on board, and witness the first successful trip. 
Many of them did me the favour to attend, as a matter of 
personal respect; but it was manifest they did it with 
reluctance, fearing to be partakers of my mortification and 
not of my triumph. I was well aware that,in my case, 
there were many reasons to doubt of my own success. The 
machinery was new and ill-made; many parts of it were 
constructed by mechanics unacquainted with such work; 
and unexpected difficulties might reasonably be presumed 
to present themselves from other causes. The moment 
arrived in which the word was to be given for the vessel to 
move. My friends were in groups on the deck. ‘There was 
anxiety mixed with fear among them. They were silent, 
sad, and weary. I read in their looks nothing but disaster, 
and almost repented of my efforts. The signal was given, 
and the boat moved on a short distance, and then stopped 
and became immovable. To the silence of the preceding 
moment now succeeded murmurs of discontent and agita- 
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tion, and whispers and shrugs. I could hear distinctly re- 
peated, ‘I told you so,—it is a foolish scheme. I wish we 
were well out of it.? I elevated myself upon a platform, 
and addressed the assembly. I stated that I knew not 
what was the matter; butif they would be quiet, and in- 
dulge me for half-an-hour, I would either go on or abandon 
the voyage for that time. This short respite was conceded 
without objection. I went below and examined the machi- 
nery, and discovered that the cause was a slight malformation 
of some of the work. In a short period it was obviated ; 
the boat was put again in motion; she continued to move 
on. All were stall incredulous; none seemed willing to 
trust the evidence of their own senses. We left the fair 
city of New York; we passed through the romantic and 
ever-varying scenery of the Highlands; we descried the 
clustering houses of Albany; we reached its shores; yet 
even then imagination superseded the force of fact. It 
was doubted if it could be done again, or if, in any case, it 
could be made of any great value!’ Perhaps the severest 
struggles of genius are the contentions with unsympathising 
and unreasoning incredulity which the sons of science have 
continually to undergo. On his return to New York, Mr. 
Fulton published the following account of his voyage, in 
The American Citizen, addressing the editor of that journal. 

“ Sir,—I arrived this afternoon at four o’clock in the steam- 
boat from Albany. As the success of my experiment gives 
me great hopes that such boats may be rendered of great 
importance to my country, to prevent erroneous opinions 
and give some satisfaction to the friends of useful improve- 
ments, will you have the goodness to publish the following 
statement of facts? I left New York on Monday at one 
o’clock, and arrived at Claremont, the seat of Chancellor 
Livingston, at one o’clock on Tuesday; time 24 hours, 
distance 100 miles. On Wednesday I left the chancellor’s 
at nine in the morning, and arrived at Albany at five in the 
afternoon; distance 40 miles, time eight hours; equal to 
nearly five miles an hour, etc. 

(Signed) R. Futton.” 

Thus this journey of 150 miles was accomplished in the 

space of 33 hours, a distance now occupying considerably 
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less than ten. The Claremont, or North River, as she was 
also called, was 130 feet in length, and 16} feet in breadth. 
The engine, made by Boulton and Watt, was of 18-horse 
power; the boiler of which was 20 feet long, seven feet 
deep, and eight feet broad; the cylinder being 24 inches 
in diameter, and the stroke of the piston four feet. She 
continued to run between New York and Albany, and was 
soon crowded with passengers; but the Claremont was not 
suffered to navigate the Hudson unmolested ; for the boat- 
men plying on the stream, fearing that the intruders would 
ultimately supersede their slower craft, purposely ran foul of 
her, seeking to inflict damage; and so persevering were 
these attempts that the legislature found it necessary to 
enact a law “to punish, by fine and imprisonment, any 
person who attempted to destroy or injure her.”’? Perhaps 
the boatmen sought also to retaliate for the alarm they 
suffered on her first appearance, which is thus related by 
C. Colden :—“ On her passage from New York to Albany, 
the Olaremont excited the astonishment of the inhabitants 
of the shores of the river, many of whom had never heard 
even of an engine, much less of a steamboat. She was de- 
scribed by some, who had indistinctly seen her passing in 
the night, as a monster moving on the waters, defying the 
winds and tides, and breathing flame and smoke. She had 
the most terrific appearance from other vessels which were 
navigating the river when she was making her passage. 
The first steamboat, as others yet do, used dry pinewood for 
fuel, which sends forth a column of flame several feet above 
the flue ; and whenever the fire is stirred a shower of sparks 
fly off, which in the night have a brilliant and beautiful ap- 
pearance. ‘I'his uncommon light first attracted the attention 
of the crews of other vessels. Notwithstanding the wind 
and tide were adverse to its approach, they saw with as- 
tonishment that it was rapidly advancing towards them; 
and when it came so near that the noise of the machinery 
and the paddles was heard, the crews in some instances 
shrank beneath their decks from the terrific sight, and 
others left their vessels, to go on shore ; others again pros- 
trated themselves, and besought Providence to protect them 
from the approach of the horrible monster which was 
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marching on the tides, and lighting its path by the fires 
which it vomited.” Fulton was by no means the inventor, 
but he was the successful introducer of steamboats, He had 
frequently inspected the Charlotte Dundas of Symington, 
while she was lying at Lock Sixteen; and had adopted 
Symington’s invention. The engine itself he purchased of 
Messrs. Boulton and Watt, it is said under an assumed 
name; and for the forms and proportions of his vessel he 
was indebted to the calculations of Colonel Beaufoy. After 
the Claremont there followed in succession from Brown’s 
yard the Raritan, the Car of Neptune, the Paragon, and the 
Fire Fly. Before his death, which took place in 1815, 
Fulton had the satisfaction of seeing steam navigation 
introduced in both the old and new hemispheres. ‘Thirty 
years after his first experiment on the Hudson, it was com- 
puted that 1300 steamboats had been built in the United 
States, of which 260 had been lost by various accidents. 
The first explosion, an example since so widely and fearfully 
followed in America, is believed to have occurred in the 
Washington, on the Ohio river, in the year 1816. A pro- 
found thought, issuing from the secluded study of some 
deep thinker, ofttimes has conferred more benefits upon the 
world than the life performances of its most energetic actors. 
Yet to a casual observer the quiet scholar would be an object 
of incomparably inferior interest to the successful practi- 
tioner. So Symington’s Charlotte Dundas, laid up at Lock 
Sixteen, might have been regarded by careless spectators 
as a useless abortion. ‘This vessel was however the germ 
of steam navigation in America as well asin Europe. We 
have seen that the first practical American steam-vessel, the 
Claremont, originated in Fulton’s inspection of the Charlotte 
Dundas, and in like manner the first boat of this description 
used for the service of the public in Great Britain was built 
by Bell, after the same model. Indeed, Symington’s vessel is 
pronounced ‘superior inits mechanical arrangements to either 
Fulton’s Claremont or Bell’s Comet.”—American Hclectic. 


a 


TRANSFORMATIONS OF CHEMISTRY. 
Tue transformations of chemistry, by which we are en- 
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abled to convert the most apparently useless materials into 
important objects in the arts, are opening up to us every 
day sources of wealth and convenience of which former ages 
had no idea, and which have been pure gifts of science to 
man. Hvery department of art has felt their influence, and 
new instances are continually starting forth of the unlimited 
resources which this wonderful science develops in the most 
sterile parts of nature. Not to mention the impulse which 
its progress has given to a host of other sciences, which 
will come more particularly under consideration in another 
part of this discourse, what strange and unexpected results 
has it not brought to light in its application to some of the 
most common objects! Who, for instance, would have con- 
ceived that linen rags were capable of producing more than 
their own weight of sugar, by the simple agency of one of 
the cheapest and most abundant acids? that dry bones 
could be a magazine of nutriment, capable of preservation 
for years, and ready to yield up their sustenance in the form 
best adapted to the support of life, on the application of 
that powerful agent, steam, which enters so largely into all 
our processes, or of an acid at once cheap and durable? 
that sawdust itself is susceptible of conversion into a sub- 
stance bearing no remote analogy to bread, and though 
certainly less palatable than that of flour, yet no way dis- 
agreeable, and both wholesome and digestible as well as 
highly nutritive? What economy, in all processes where 
chemical agents are employed, is introduced by the exact 
knowledge of the proportions in which natural elements 
unite, and their power of displacing each other! What 
perfection in all the arts where fire is employed, either in its 
more violent applications—as, for instance, in the smelting 
of metals by the introduction of well adapted fluxes, where- 
by we obtain the whole produce of the ore in its purest 
state—or in its milder forms, as in sugar refining—the whole 
modern practice of which depends on a curious and delicate 
remark of a late eminent scientific chemist on the nice ad- 
justment of temperature at which the crystallization of syrup 
takes place; and a thousand other arts which it would be 
tedious to enumerate !—Herschel’s Discourse on the Study of 
Natural Philosophy. 
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EVIDENCE OF THE SENSES. 


To give one or two more examples of the kind of illusion 
which the senses practise on us, or rather which we practise 
on ourselves by a misinterpretation of their evidence: the 
moon at its rising and setting appears much larger than 
when high up in the sky. This is however a mere erroneous 
judgment; for when we come to measure its diameter, so 
far from finding our conclusions borne out by fact, we 
actually find it to measure materially less. Here is eyesight 
opposed to eyesight, with the advantage of deliberate 
measurement. In ventriloquism we have the hearing at 
variance with all the other senses, and especially with the 
sight, which is sometimes contradicted by it in a very ex- 
traordinary and surprising manner, as when the voice is 
made to seem to issue from an inanimate and motionless 
object. If we plunge our hands, one into ice-cold water, 
and the other into water as hot as it can be borne, and after 
letting them stay awhile suddenly transfer them both to a 
vessel full of water at blood heat, the one will feel a sensa- 
tion of heat and the other of cold. And if we cross the two 
fingers of one hand, and place a pea in the fork between 
them, moving and rolling it about on a table, we shall 
(especially if we close our eyes) be fully persuaded we have 
two peas. If the nose be held while we are eating cinna- 
mon, we shall perceive no difference between its flavour 
and that of a deal shaving. These, and innumerable in- 
stances we might cite, will convince us, that though we are 
never deceived in the sensible impression made by external 
objects on us, yet in forming our judgments of them we are 
greatly at the mercy of circumstances, which either modify 
the impressions actually received, or combine them with 
adjuncts which have become habitually associated with 
different judgments; and therefore that, in estimating the 
degree of confidence we are to place in our conclusions, we 
must of necessity take into account these modifying or ac- 
companying circumstances, whatever they may be. We do 
not, of course, here speak of deranged organisation, such as 
for instance a distortion of the eye, producing double 
vision, and still less of mental delusion, which absolutely 
perverts the meaning of sensible impressions. As the mind 
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exists not in the place of sensible objects, and is not 
brought into immediate relation with them, we can only 
regard sensible impressions as signals conveyed from them 
by a wonderful, and to us, inexplicable mechanism, to our 
minds, which receives and reviews them, and by habit and 
association connects them with corresponding qualities or 
affections in the objects; just as a person writing down and 
comparing the signals of a telegraph might interpret their 
meaning. As, for instance, if he had constantly observed 
that the exhibition of a certain signal was sure to be followed 
next day by the announcement of the arrival of a ship at 
Portsmouth, he would connect the two facts by a link of 
the very same nature with that which connects the notion of 
a large wooden building, filled with sailors, with the impres- 
sion of her outline on the retina of a spectator on the beach. 
In Captain Head’s amusing and vivid description of his 
journey across the Pampas of South America occurs an 
anecdote quite in point. His guide one day suddenly 
stopped him, and pointing high into the air, cried out, 
“A lion!” Surprised at such an exclamation, accompanied 
with such an act, he turned up his eyes, and with difficulty 
perceived, at an immeasurable height, a flight of condors 
soaring in circles in a particular spot. Beneath that spot, 
far out of sight of himself or guide, lay the carcass, and over 
that carcass stood (as the guide well knew) the lion, whom 
the condors were eyeing with envy from their airy height. 
The signal of the birds was to him what the sight of the lion 
alone could have been to the traveller, a full assurance of 
its existence.—Herschel’s Discourse on the Study of Natural 
Philosophy. 
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NATURAL HISTORY IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


Taree celebrated men have written descriptions of 
the physical world, St. Thomas, St. Bonaventure, and 
Albertus Magnus; and each falls into the same train ot 
ideas. The following short summary of them is taken from 
Brucker :—“ The different aspects of the celestial bodies 
are the causes of generation and corruption. All the pro- 
perties and faculties of terrestrial bodies are nothing more 
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than the forms and conditions impressed upon them by the 
stars, and above the stars by superior intelligences; their 
motion is produced by a mutual but secret action : it is thus 
that the attractive virtue resides in an occult form, which 
the celestial spheres confer on the magnet. An element is 
the simple principle of composed or composable bodies; the 
quintessence is an existence which is distinguished from all 
bodies, and which contains in itself no principle of contra- 
riety, and consequently of corruption.” Such verbiage 
necessarily rendered no assistance in the acquirement of a 
knowledge of nature. The absurdest discoveries and pre- 
tended facts are recorded in the writings of this age. In 
the “Speculum Naturale,’’ of Vincent de Beauvais, the uni- 
corn is placed in the list of the animal kingdom ; to catch it, 
a young virgin must be employed, because she is the emblem 
of purity. ‘he ostrich is said to hatch her eggs by the heat 
of her looks. Rigord relates that after the taking of 
Jerusalem by Saladin children ceased to have more than 
twenty-two teeth; and the Chronicle of St. Denis carefully 
informs us that the death of Philip Augustus was announced 
by a comet. The ordinary writings of the times betray the 
prevalence of the most absurd ideas on this subject. Alberic, 
the monk of Trois Fontaines, speaks of leaps which he has 
seen the sun take; the chroniclers tell us, with perfect sim- 
plicity, that the sun passes the night in lighting up purgatory ; 
that the earth is sustained by water, water by stones, the 
stones by the four evangelists, and they by the fire of the 
Spirit. The universe was eompared to an egg: the earth 
is the yolk, the water the white, and the air the shell. 
—Spirit of the 12th and 18th Centuries: Foreign Quarterly 
Review, No. 18. 
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NAVIGATION.—TINE. 

Wuen Hume thought a nation would be behind in the 
manufacture of cloth, that had not studied astronomy, he 
perhaps did not mean to go the length of saying that the 
study of astronomy has a real influence in making cloth 
cheaper, in lessening the cost of production, and in therefore 
increasing the number of consumers. But look at the 
direct influence of astronomy upon navigation. A seaman, 
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by the guidance of principles laid down by the great minds 
that have directed their mathematical powers to the study 
of astronomy—such minds as those of Newton and La Place, 
measures the moon’s apparent distance from a particular 
star. He turns to a page in the Nautical Almanac, and, 
by a calculation directed principally by this table, can 
determine whereabout he is upon the broad ocean, although 
he may not have seen land for three months. Sir John 
Herschel, who unites to the greatest scientific reputation 
the rare desire to make the vast possessions of the world of 
science accessible to all, has given, in his “ Discourse on the 
Study of Natural Philosophy,” an instance of the accuracy 
of such lunar observations in an account of an extended 
voyage, by Captain Basil Hall, who without a single land- 
mark during eighty-nine days, ran his ship into the har- 
bour of Rio as accurately, and with as little deviation, as 
a coachman drives his stage into an inn-yard. But navigation 
not only depends upon lunar distances, but upon an instru- 
ment which shall keep perfect time under every change of 
temperature produced by variety of climate. ‘That instru- 
ment is a chronometer. Hvery one who possesses a watch, 
however good, must have experienced the effects of heat or 
cold upon its accuracy, in making it go faster or slower— 
perhaps a minute in a week. Now if there were not an 
instrument that would measure time so exactly that between 
London and New York not a minute, or large fraction of a 
minute, would be lost or gained, the voyage would be one 
of difficulty and uncertainty. A Yorkshire joiner, John 
Harrison, at the beginning of the last century, found out 
the principle of the chronometer, which consists in the union 
in the balance-spring of two metals, one which contracts 
under increased temperature and one which expands, and 
on the contrary under diminished temperature. Harrison 
worked for fifty years at his discovery ; and he obtained a 
parliamentary reward of £20,000.—Chavles Kivight’s ‘ Know- 
ledge is Power.” 
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THE VALUE OF A NAIL. 


How great a variety of things are contained in an iron- 
monger’s shop! Half his store consists of tools of one sort 
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or another to save labour; and the other half consists of 
articles of convenience or elegance, most perfectly adapted 
to every possible want of the builder or maker of furniture. 
The uncivilized man is delighted when he obtains a nail,— 
any nail. A carpenter and a joiner, who supply the wants of 
a highly civilized community, are not satisfied unless they 
have a choice of nails, from the finest brad to the largest 
clasp nail. A savage thinks a nail will hold two pieces of 
wood together more completely than anything else in the 
world. It is seldom however that he can afford to put it 
to such a use; if it is large enough he makes it into a 
chisel. An English joiner knows that screws will do the 
work more perfectly in some cases than any nail; and there- 
fore we have as great a variety of screws as nails. The 
commonest house built in England has hinges, and locks, 
and bolts. A great number are finished with ornamented 
knobs to door-handles, with bells and bell-pulls, and a thou- 
sand other things that have grown up into necessities, 
because they save domestic labour and add to domestic 
comfort. And many of these things really are necessities. 
M. Say, a French writer, gives us an example of this ; and 
as his story is an amusing one, besides having a moral, we 
may as well copy it :— Being in the country,” says he, “I 
had an example of one of those small losses which a family 
is exposed to through negligence. For the want of a latchet 
of small value, the wicket of a barn-yard leading to the 
fields was often left open. Hvery one who went through 
drew the door to; but as there was nothing to fasten the 
door with, it was always left flapping, sometimes open, 
sometimes shut. So the cocks and hens, and the chickens, 
got out and were lost. One day a fine pig got out, and ran 
off into the woods; and after the pig ran all the people 
about the place,—the gardener, and the cook, and the 
dairymaid. The gardener first caught sight of the runaway, 
and, hastening after it, sprained his ankle; in consequence 
of which the poor man was not able to get out of the house 
again for a fortnight. The cook found, when she came back 
from pursuing the pig, that the linen she had left by the 
fire had fallen down and was burning. And the dairymaid 
having, in her haste, neglected to tie up the legs of one of 
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the cows, the cow had kicked a colt which was in the same 
stable, and broken its leg. The gardener’s lost time was 
worth twenty crowns, to say nothing of the pain he suffered; 
the linen which was burned, and the colt which was spoiled, 
were worth as much more. Here then was caused a loss 
of forty crowns, as well as much trouble, plague, and 
vexation, for the want of a latch which would not have cost 
threepence.” M. Say’s story is one of the many examples 
of the truth of the old proverb— For want of a nail the 
shoe was lost, for want of a shoe the horse was lost, for 
want of a horse the man was lost.”’—Charles Knight’s 
“ Knowledge is Power.” 
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TRIFLES.—DOLLS’ EYES. 


Tur wooden figures of horses and sheep that may be 
bought for twopence in the toy-shops furnish employment 
to cut them, during the long winter nights, to a large 
portion of the peasantry of the Tyrol. The Swiss peasant 
cuts a piece of white wood into a boy or a cottage, as he is 
tending his herd on the side of a mountain; these become 
considerable articles of export. In the town of Sonneberg, 
near the forest of Thuringia, four thousand inhabitants are 
principally employed in the toy trade, and also find employ- 
ment for the neighbouring villagers. Mr. Osler, of Birming- 
ham, some years ago, addressing a committee of the House 
of Commons upon the subject of his beads and trinkets, 
said:—‘ On my first journey to London, a respectable looking 
man in the city asked me if I could supply him with dolls’ 
eyes; and I was foolish enough to feel half offended. I 
thought it derogatory to my new dignity as a manufacturer 
to make dolls’ eyes. He took me into a room quite as wide 
and perhaps twice the length of this (one of the large rooms 
for committees in the House of Commons), and we had just 
room to walk between stacks, from the floor to the ceiling, 
of parts of dolls. He said: ‘These are only the legs and 
arms, the trunks are below.’ But I saw enough to convince 
me that he wanted a great many eyes; and as the article 
appeared quite in my own line of business I said I would 
take an order by way of experiment; and he showed me 
several specimens. Icopied the order. He ordered various 
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quantities, and of various sizes and qualities. On return- 
ing to the Tavistock Hotel, I found that the order 
amounted to upwards of £500.” Mr. Osler tells this story 
to show the importance of trifles. The making of dolls’ 
eyes afforded subsistence to many ingenious workmen in glass 
toys ; and in the same way the most minute and apparently 
insignificant article of general use, when rendered cheap by 
chemical science or machinery, produces a return of many 
thousand pounds, and sets in motion labour and labourers.— 
Charles Knights “Knowledge is Power.” 
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“A TROUBLESOME PERSON IN CHEMISTRY.” 


A writzr in the North British Review tells an amusing 
story, illustrative of the unwillingness to receive new truths 
which is characteristic of some minds. Long after Sir 
Humphrey Davy had become famous in London circles as 
the ‘‘ young chemist” who attracted larger audiences to his 
lectures at the Royal Institution than perhaps any purely 
scientific man had ever done before, there was a certain 
professor of chemistry in the college of Aberdeen who 
systematically passed over his discoveries. Some bolder 
spirits among the doctor’s colleagues at length aroused his 
attention to the subject; and the professor was compelled to 
take notice at last of Davy’s great discovery of potassium. Ac- 
cordingly, at his next lecture he began by saying,—“Gen- 
tlemen, both potash and soda are now said to be metallic 
oxides, in fact, of two metals, called potassium and sodium, 
by the discoverer of them—one Davy, in London, a verra 
troublesome person in chemistry.”—Temple Anecdotes. 
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BLUNDERS OF THE TELEGRAPHERS. 


Berore the telegraph operators became so expert as at 
present, ludicrous blunders were of frequent occurrence, 
from the necessary ambiguity in transmitting one letter at 
a time. An American manager of a telegraph company 
gives an instance as of recent occurrence upon the line 
between Boston and New York. <A gentleman sent a 
despatch requesting parties in New York to forward sample 
forks by express. When the message was delivered it read 
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thus :— Forward sample for K. 8.” Of course the gentle- 
man went to the office and complained that the despatch 
had been transmitted incorrectly, and the operator promised 
to repeat it. Accordingly he telegraphed the New York 
operator that the despatch should have read, “ Forward 
sample forks.” The New York operator, having read it 
wrong in the first instance, could not decipher it differently 
now. He replied that he did read it, “ Sample for K. 8.,” 
and so delivered it. ‘‘ But,’ returned the Boston operator, 
“‘T did not say for K. S., but f-o-r-k-s!”" “ What a stupid 
fellow that isin Boston!” exclaimed the New York oper- 
ator; ‘‘he says he didn’t say for K. S., but for K. 8.” 
The Boston operator tried for an hour to make the New 
York operator read it forks; but not succeeding, he wrote 
the despatch upon a slip of paper, and forwarded it by 
mail; and it remained a standing joke upon the line for 
many months afterwards.—Temple Anecdotes. 
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CURLED BY THUNDER. 


SuzANNE ScuMacutT was an old maiden lady, so completely 
paralysed since her childhood that she could never move a 
step without the aidof crutches. One day, when alone in 
her chamber, she heard a most violent clap of thunder. 
Much alarmed, she fell upon her knees to implore protection 
from the Almighty. At this moment she heard a knock at 
her door; it was her brother, who wished to see her. She 
recognised his voice, and immediately looked round for her 
crutches. Not finding them at once she prepared to crawl 
towards the door—her only means of progression when the 
crutches were not at hand. The fright, the shock her 
system had just before received, had performed a marvellous 
cure! Who knows but what natural electricity will be one 
day utilized medically in the neighbourhood of our lightning 
conductors? The marvels we have already exhibited, 
and those which still remain to be mentioned, are far from 
proving that any faith must be attached to the dreams of 
visionaries; but they are still further from demonstrating 
that it is possible to draw any limits to the power of 
lightning.—Fonvielle’s Thunder and Lightning. 
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SINGULAR PHENOMENON. 


Recentiy the hamlet of Aldreth, Haddenham, was visited 
by a thunderstorm. In this place there are two cottages 
standing in a lone spot, occupied by Daniel Cockle and 
John Stokes, labourers. About five yards from Cockle’s 
house, and in an adjoining field, there is a young elm-tree. 
The tree was struck by lightning; the fluid travelled from 
thence in a very indirect line to the farther house, en- 
tering the back door, which was open. Ann Stokes, aged 
fourteen years, was standing in this room, not facing the 
doorway, but near the middle of it and in a line with the 
door. The electric fluid struck the girl’s lower extremities, 
paralysing both feet, and producing an imprint upon the 
left leg and thigh, of the colour of scarlet, and in every 
respect resembling the tree itself, namely, the trunk, the 
branches, and the leaves, and in the most beautiful model 
form it is possible to conceive. She has regained the use 
of her limbs, and the daguerreotype appearance is fading 
away. Strange to say, her dress was not in any way in- 
jured by the electric fluid.—Cambridge Independent. 
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LIGHTNING. 


Sometimus lightning produces complete and instantaneous 
paralysis. ‘The suppression of movement in the victim in 
these circumstances is so rapid that those who have wit- 
nessed it might have thought they suffered from some 
illusion. Who would not think he was dreaming if he saw 
an unfortunate creature, full of life and activity, petrified 
and motionless as a rock, in less time than it required to 
witness the phenomenon? Jerome Cardan relates that 
eight reapers, who were eating their dinner under an oak- 
tree, were all struck by the same flash of lightning, the 
explosion of which was heard far away. When some people 
passing by approached to see what had happened, they 
found the reapers to all appearance continuing their repast ; 
one still held his glass in his hand, another was in the act 
of putting a piece of bread into his mouth, a third had his 
hand in the dish. Death had come upon them suddenly 
whilst in these positions, when the thunderbolt fell. Azrael 
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had seized upon them with so much violence that he had 
impressed upon the entire surface of their bodies the 
mournful tint of his black wings. One might have taken 
them for statues sculptured out of black marble! The 
catastrophe was so rapid that the faces of the victims had 
not had time to take any expression of pain; life was 
suppressed so instantaneously that the muscles remained 
unmoved. ‘The eyes and the mouths were open, as in life; 
and had not the colour of the skin been so much changed the 
illusion would have been complete. It has been remarked 
also that the features of persons struck by lightning, instead 
of being contracted, usually assume a calm, happy expression ; 
and the conclusion has been drawn that they enter without 
shock or pain into the presence of the Infinite Being. It has 
even been assumed that death by lightning is the prelude to 
glory and happiness,—J’onvielle’s Thunder and Lightning. 
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FREAKS OF LIGHTNING. 


Araco found it related somewhere that lightning, which 
fell one day into the shop of a Suabian cobbler, respected 
the person of the artisan himself, but had the singular effect 
of magnetizing all his tools. The fantastic book in which 
the learned secretary of the Academy found this account 
represents the cobbler in great dismay. His hammer, his 
pincers, his awl, attracted all the nails and needles of the 
establishment, and caused them to adhere firmly to the 
tools. The poor fellow thought everything in his shop had 
been bedevilled, or that he was dreaming. ‘The basis of 
this history may be considered as perfectly authentic; for 
the Philosophical Transactions relates a fact of a similar 
nature, observed some time before we were made aware that 
iron can be rendered magnetic by the electric current, and 
at a period when it could not therefore have been imagined 
that the electricity of the clouds could act upon iron from 
a great distance, and modify some of its essential properties 
without appearing to touch it. In June 1731 a merchant 
of Wakefield had placed in a corner of his room a box of 
knives and forks, and other small iron tools, destined to be 
sent to the colonies. Attracted by the metal, the lightning 
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which struck the house broke open the box and spread its 
contents upon the floor. When the different objects were 
picked up it was noticed that they had acquired new pro- 
perties. They had all been affected by the discharge, those 
which remained intact as well as those which had been par- 
tially melted, for they had all become more or less magnetic ; 
not a single nail in the box but what might have served the 
purpose of a mariner’s compass.—JSonvielle’s Thunder and 
Lightning. 


ps 


THE CORDS THAT HUNG TAWELL. 


WuateEvVER may have been his fears, his hopes, his fancies, 
or his thoughts, suddenly flashed along the wires of the 
electric telegraph, which were stretched close beside him, 
the following words :—‘‘ A murder has just been committed 
at Salthill, and the suspected murderer was seen to take a 
first-class ticket for London by the train which left Slough 
at 7.42 p.m. Heisin the garb of a Quaker, with a brown 
great-coat on, which reaches nearly down to his feet. He 
is in a compartment of the second first-class carriage.’ 
And yet, fast as these words flew lke lightning past him, 
the information they contained, with all its details, as’ well 
as every secret thought that had preceded them, had already 
consecutively flown millions of times faster; indeed, at the 
very instant that, within the walls of the little cottage at 
Slough, there had been uttered that dreadful scream, it had 
simultaneously reached the judgment-seat of heaven! On 
arriving at the Paddington station, after mingling for some 
moments with the crowd, he got into an omnibus; and as it 
rumbled along, taking out one passenger and putting in 
another, he probably felt that his identity was every minute 
becoming confounded and confused by the exchange of 
fellow-passengers for strangers that was constantly taking 
place. But all the time he was thinking, the cad of the 
omnibus—a policeman in disguise—knew that he held his 
victim like a rat in a cage. Without however apparently 
taking the slightest notice of him, he took one sixpence, 
gave change for a shilling, handed out this lady, stuffed in 
that one, until, arriving at the Bank, the guilty man, stoop- 
ing as he walked towards the carriage door, descended the 

U 
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steps, paid his fare, crossed over to the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s statue, where, pausing a few minutes anxiously to gaze 
around him, he then proceeded to the Jerusalem coffee- 
house, thence over London bridge to the Leopard coffee- 
house in the Borough, and finally to a lodging-house in 
Scott’s Yard, Cannon Street. He probably fancied that by 
making so many turns and doubles he had not only effectu- 
ally puzzled all pursuit, but that his appearance at so many 
coffee-houses would assist him, if necessary, in proving an 
alibi; but whatever may have been his motives or his 
thoughts, he had scarcely entered the lodging when the 
policeman—who, like a wolf, had followed him every step 
of the way—opened his door, and very calmly said to him 
—the words no doubt were infinitely more appailing to him 
than the scream that had been haunting him—“ Haven’t you 
just come from Slough?” The monosyllable ‘ No,’’ con- 
fusedly uttered in reply, substantiated his guilt. The police- 
man made him his prisoner; he was thrown into jail, tried, 
and fouad guilty of wilful murder, and—hanged. A few 
months afterwards we happened to be travelling by rail 
from Paddington to Slough, in a carriage filled with people 
all strangers to one another. Like English travellers, they 
were all mute. For nearly fifteen minutes no one had 
uttered a single word, until a short-bodied, short-necked, 
short-nosed, exceedingly respectable-looking man in the 
corner, fixing his eyes on the apparently fleeting posts and 
rails of the electric telegraph, significantly nodded to us as 
he muttered aloud, ‘'Them’s the cords that hung John 
Tawell.”—“Stokers and Pokers:” Sir Francis Head. 


—aa Qe 


FIRST SIGHT OF WRITING IN ONE OF THE SOUTH SEA 
ISLANDS. 


In the erection of the chapel at Rarotonga a circum- 
stance occurred which will give a striking idea of the feelings 
of an untaught people, when observing, for the first time, the 
effects of written communications. As I had come to the 
work one morning without my square, I took up a chip, and 
with a piece of charcoal wrote upon it-a request that Mrs. 
Williams would send me that article. I called a chief, who 
was superintending his portion of the work, and said to him, 
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“Friend, take this, go to our house, and give it to Mrs. 
Willams.” He was a singular looking man, remarkably 
quick in his movements, and had been a great warrior; but 
in one of the numerous battles he had fought had lost an 
eye, and giving me an inexpressible.look with the other, he 
said, “ Take that! she will call me a fool, and scold me if I 
carry a chip to her.”’? ‘ No,’ Ireplied, “she will not; take 
it, and go immediately, Iam in haste.” Perceiving me to be 
in earnest, he took it, and asked, “ What must I say?” I 
replied, “ You have nothing to say, the chip will say all I 
wish.” With a look of astonishment and contempt he held 
up the piece of wood, and said, “‘ How can this speak ? has 
this a mouth?” I desired him to take it immediately, and 
not spend so much time in talking about it. 

On arriving at the house he gave the chip to Mrs. 
Williams, who read it, threw it away, and went to the tool- 
chest; whither the chief, resolving to see the result of this 
mysterious proceeding, followed her closely. 

On receiving the square from her, he said, “Stay, daughter ; 
how do you know that this is what Mr. Williams wants?” 
““ Why,” she replied, “did you not bring me a chip just 
now?” ‘Yes,’ said the astonished warrior; “but I did 
not hear it say anything.” ‘If you did not I did,” was the 
reply; “for it made known to me what he wanted, and all 
you have to do is to return with it as quickly as possible.” 
With this the chief leaped out of the house ; and catching up 
the mysterious piece of wood, he ran through the settlement, 
with the chip in one hand and the square in the other, hold- 
ing them up as high as his arms would reach, and shouting 
as he went, ‘‘ See the wisdom of these English people ; they 
can make chips talk! they can make chips talk!” 

On giving me the square, he wished to know how it was 
possible thus to converse with persons at a distance. I gave 
him all the explanation in my power ; but it was a circum- 
stance involved in so much mystery that he actually tied a 
string to the chip, hung it round his neck, and wore it for 
some time. During several following days, we frequently 
saw him surrounded by a crowd, who were listening with 
intense interest while he narrated the wonders which this 
chip had performed.—Rev. J. Williams’ Missionary Travels. 


Hogs and the Animal World, 


DR. JOHN BROWN’S DOG. 


ToBy was a more decent dog. He had, it would seem, an 
inbred vulgar air, but ‘‘ he was a dog of great moral excel- 
lence—affectionate, faithful, honest up to his light, with an 
odd humour as peculiar and as strong as his tail. My father, 
in his reserved way, was very fond of him, and there must 
have been very funny scenes with them, for we heard bursts 
of laughter issuing from his study when they two were by 
themselves: there was something in him that took that 
grave, beautiful, melancholy face. One can fancy him in 
the midst of his books, and sacred work and thoughts, 
pausing and looking at the secular Toby, who was looking 
out for a smile to begin his rough fun, and about to end by 
coursing and gurrin’ round the room, upsetting my father’s 
books, laid out on the floor for consultation, and himself 
nearly at times, as he stood watching him—and off his 
guard and shaking with laughter. Toby had alwaysa great 
desire to accompany my father up to town; this my father’s 
good taste and sense of dignity, besides his fear of losing 
his friend (a vain fear!), forbade, and as the decision of 
character of each was great and nearly equal, it was often a 
drawn game. ‘Toby ultimately, by making it his entire 
object, triumphed. He usually was nowhere to be seen on 
my father leaving; he however saw him, and lay in wait at 
the head of the street, and up Leith Walk he kept him in 
view from the opposite side like a detective, and then, when 
he knew it was hopeless to hound him home, he crossed 
unblushingly over, and joined company, excessively rejoiced 
of course. 

“One Sunday he had gone with him to church, and left 
him at the vestry door. ‘The second psalm was given out, 
and my father was sitting back in the pulpit, when the door 
at its back, up which he came from the vestry, was seen to 
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move, and gently open; then after a long pause, a black 
shining snout pushed its way steadily into the congregation, 
and was followed by Toby’s entire body. He looked some- 
what abashed ; but sniffing his friend, he advanced as if on 
thin ice, and not seeing him, put his fore-legs on the pulpit, 
and behold there he was, his own familiar chum. I watched 
all this, and anything more beautiful than his look of happi- 
ness, of comfort, of entire ease when he beheld his friend,— 
the smoothing down of the anxious ears, the swing of glad- 
ness of that mighty tail,—I don’t expect soon to see. My 
father quietly opened the door, and Toby was at his feet 
and invisible to all but himself; had he sent old George 
Peaston, the ‘ minister’s man,’ to put him out, Toby would 
probably have shown his teeth and astonished George. He 
slunk home as soon as he could, and never repeated that 
exploit.”—Dr. John Browi’s “ Horce Subsecivee.”’ 


ee en 


“ MUSICAL JACK.” 


Tue first time I visited the banks of the Mississippi river 
in the decline of a serene autumnal day, my guide, an old 
Canadian hunter of French extraction, conducted me to an 
indifferent-looking house, self-styled a tavern, in the then 
small town of Kaskaskia, but even then the principal place 
on the almost uninhabited banks of that part of the Mis- 
sissippi. I happened however not to be the only traveller 
in so remote a place, for I soon learned that a party of four 
or five individuals were to pass the night there. This party 
had been engaged on an exploring expedition up the Mis- 
souri river, who, having ascended that river to a certain 
point, had travelled across the country separating those two 
rival rivers, and were now on their way back to some of 
the new settlements on the waters of the Ohio. I was well 
pleased on finding that there were others travellers besides 
myself so distant from the haunts of society and civilization, 
and I presently found myself on familiar terms with this 
party. After a brief interview they politely invited me to 
partake of the supper they had already bespoken ; inform- 
ing me at the same time that they considered themselves 
peculiarly fortunate in having procured an excellent dish— 
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in fact, a great delicacy—in a place where they had expected 
to meet with but indifferent fare. What this “ great deli- 
cacy” was they did not attempt to explain; and having 
without hesitation accepted of their invitation, I felt no 
inclination to make any further inquiries. When the hour 
of supper arrived, the principal dish, and indeed almost the 
only one upon the table, appeared to me to be a dish of — 
good-sized eels, fried. I, being the guest of my new 
acquaintances, had the honour of being the first served with 
a plate of what the person who presided called ‘ musical 
Jack.” Musical Jack, thought I, is some species of eel 
peculiar to the Mississippi and its tributary waters ; and 
taking it for granted that it “ was all right,” I forthwith 
began to ply my knife and fork. “Stop,” said the indi- 
vidual that occupied the bottom of the table, before I had 
swallowed two mouthfuls; “you, sir, have no idea I pre- 
sume what you are eating; and since you are our guest for 
the time being, I think it but right that you should have no 
cause hereafter to consider yourself imposed upon. The 
dish before you, which we familiarly call ‘ musical Jack,’ is 
composed of rattlesnakes, which the hunter who accom- 
panies us in our tour of exploration was so fortunate as to 
procure for us this afternoon, Itis far from the first time 
that we have fared thus; and although our own hunter 
skinned, decapitated, and dressed the creatures, it was only 
through dint of coaxing that our hostess was prevailed upon 
to lend her frying-pan to so ‘vile a purpose.’ ” Although 
curiosity had on many occasions prompted me to taste 
strange and unsavoury dishes, I must confess that never 
before did I feel such a loathing and disgust as I did 
towards the victuals before me. I was scarcely able to 
listen to the conclusion of this short address ere I found it 
prudent to hurry out of the room; nor did I return until 
supper was over, and “musical Jack”? had either been 
devoured or dismissed their presence. As far as I recollect 
the circumstance, there was nothing peculiar or disagreeable 
in the flavour of the small quantity I ate; and when the 
subject was calmly discussed on the following day one of 
the party assured me that he was really partial to the meat 
of the rattlesnake, although some of the other members of 
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his party had not been fully able to conquer their early con- 
ceived antipathies towards this snake, but that during their 
long journey they had been occasionally prevailed upon to 
make trial of a small quantity of the flesh, and were willing 
to own that had they been ignorant of its real nature they 
believed that they should have pronounced it of a quality 
passably good. Ever afterwards in my visits to Kaskaskia I 
narrowly examined every dish of a dubious character that 
was placed before me, in order to satisfy myself that it was 
not “musical Jack” under some new form and aspect.— 
Penny Magazine, vol. viii. 


a 


EXTRAORDINARY SNAKE IN DEVON. 


In speaking of the wonders of this neighbourhood, I quite 
forgot to mention one, which was here so exaggerated by 
rumour that some of the good people at last came to the 
conclusion that the cause of alarm, a very large snake, was 
nothing less formidable in bulk than the great boa itself. I 
think it was in the summer of 1828 that an application was 
made to a magistrate to issue an order, for the security of 
the neighbourhood, that a certain monstrous snake, first seen 
in Pixy Lane, and afterwards in our orchard, should be 
well looked after. Ifthe magistrate was to issue this order 
to apprehend the snake, or to secure the attention of the 
constables, the applicants themselves did not very clearly 
define. I never heard sucha story as speedily found its 
way amongst the lovers of the marvellous. No doubt how- 
ever, the snake that had been seen was an extraordinary 
one; and, as a matter of curiosity, I set to work to learn 
the most credible account of it that could be met with. 
One boy offered to take his ‘‘ Bible oath” that he was 
leading up (é.e. walking up) Pixy Lane with another lad, 
and on going to the hedge to pick something, a great snake 
leaped out over the little boy’s shoulder as_ he was standing 
beneath, crossed the road with great rapidity; and an old 
man who was near the spot declared that the body of the 
long cripple (for so they here call a snake) was as thick as 
his thigh, and so long that he would not say how long it 
could be. I also heard an old woman, considered here a wise 
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one, declare, “the reptile was for all the world just such 
another snake as tempted Eve to eat the apple.” In our 
orchard, however, it produced a very different effect ; for the 
formidable monster, luckily for us, having been there last 
seen, proved as good a guard as any dragon to the fruits 
there found, so that we had fewer apples stolen that year 
than we ever had before. What became of the snake no 
one could tell; but in the days of monkish superstition 
could more extravagant tales respecting a reptile have been 
circulated or believed? On hearing these I no longer 
wondered at the credulity of the old chronicler, who recorded 
that marvellous story about the monstrous snake at Rouen 
in Normandy, which swallowed knights whole, armour, 
horse, and all, and at last required a saint himself to kill it. 
—Mrs. Bray’s Letters on the Tamar and Tavy, vol. ui. 


——j=——— 


AN AWKWARD PREDICAMENT. 


TxovaH not the chief actor in the following snake inci- 
dent, I nevertheless relate it. My avocations frequently led 
me to the gold-fields. One morning I was proceeding down 
“a gully,’ as the miners were just assembling for their 
day’s work, when suddenly the air resounded with cries of 
“Help! help!” But visible appearance of danger, or 
indeed of the caller, there was none. On proceeding however 
to the portion of ground from which these sounds seemed 
to issue—as was quickly done by myself and all the miners 
within hearing, the cause at once became apparent. The 
auriferous level—the home reader may be here reminded— 
is reached by means of a circular shaft, constructed, or 
‘“‘sunk,” through the intervening strata, to the depth of 
ten, twenty, one hundred, down to four hundred feet, just 
as. the gold-bearing stratum may happen to “rise” or 
“dip” from the surface. This operation of sinking is car- 
ried on from day to day until the desired level is reached ; 
the miners descending each day from two to ten feet, ac- 
cording to the various degrees of hardness of the interven- 
ing strata. For the first twenty feet or so, the miner can go 
down to the bottom of the shaft he is thus constructing, 
by help of certain holes he leaves in the sides ; though to 
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ascend from that depth he needs the aid of his partner or 
“mate,” who lets down a rope to him for that purpose. On 
this particular morning one of the miners had started for 
“the claim’? somewhere in advance of his partner ; and, 
reaching the brink, had descended for the purpose of re- 
suming operations, when he became aware that a snake had 
fallen down the shaft during the previous night, and, like 
himself, was unable toascend. Whether disabled by its fall, 
or desirous only of escape itself, the reptile made no attempt 
to attack him. Ropes were at once thrown to him, by 
means of which he quickly extricated himself from his 
perilous position. .A shower of stones (snakes obtain small 
mercy or consideration at the hands of the colonists) soon put 
an end to his late dangerous neighbour.—Beeton’s Jowrnal 
of Adventure. 


—~o——. 


A SNAKE IN THE GRASS. 


I was on my travels through the bush, and in a portion of 
the country where there were neither roads nor hotels. As 
a necessary consequence I and my party were obliged to 
“camp out.” Camping out in Australiais not on occasions 
unpleasant: the climate is highly favourable to it, the 
air balmy, the scenery soft and grateful to the eye, and all 
surroundings wear a truly Arcadian aspect. ‘The chief 
drawback is that the ground is so hard—more especially in 
summer, when the sun bakes and cracks the surface. The 
leaves of the gum-tree are not a bad precaution against this ; 
but a still better is a long silky grass, which grows in cer- 
tain districts; and one evening, having encamped some- 
what unusually early, I proceeded to collect a quantity of 
this for my night’s couch. It is not easy to pull it; and a 
better plan is to seize a portion near the roots, and cut it 
with a knife. While engaged in this occupation, I heard a 
hissing sound quite near me, and on looking down whence 
the sound seemed to proceed, I beheld what at first sight 
appeared to be a pair of smail and exceedingly sparkling 
jewels, not many inches from the hand which had grasped 
the tuft of grass. A closer inspection however enabled 
me to trace the form of a small snake, watching my opera- 
tions with looks of rising anger. By the merest chance | 
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had carried a light cane with me under my arm, when pro- 
ceeding from the tent (if ina locality much infested with 
snakes, a switch or cutting whip, with which to give brake 
or clump an occasional tap, is a very excellent precaution), 
and a smart blow of this completely disabled the reptile. 
It was an exceedingly pretty creature to look at, scarcely a 
foot long, but, as I now very well knew, of pre-eminently 
deadly nature, a person bitten being found to die within a 
few minutes after the bite. Among the settlers it is known 
as “the diamond snake.” After that I always slept on 
gum-leaves, when obliged “ to bush it.”-—Beeton’s Journal of 
Adventure. 


——0——— 


HORRIBLE ADVENTURE. 


Tue writer of the following letter, having been out shooting 
at Kirdee, near Poonah, lay down to rest under a tree, when 
suddenly he was aroused by the furious baying of his dogs, 
“On turning round, I beheld asnake of the cobra di capello 
species, directing its course to a point that would approxi- 
mate very closely on my position; m an instant I was on 
my feet. The moment the reptile became aware of my pre- 
sence, in nautical phraseology it boldly brought to, with 
expanded hood, eyes sparkling, and neck beautifully arched, 
and the head raised about two feet from the ground and 
oscillating from side to side, in a manner plainly indicative 
of a relentless foe. I seized the nearest weapon, a short 
bamboo left by the beaters, and hurled it at my opponent’s 
head ; I was fortunate enough to hit beneath the eye. The 
reptile immediately fell, and lay apparently lifeless. With- 
out a moment’s reflection I seized it a little below the head, 
hauled it beneath the shelter of a tree, and very coolly began 
to examine the mouth for the poison fangs, of which 
naturalists speak so much. While in the act of forcing open 
the mouth with a stalk, I felt the head sliding through my 
hand, and to my astonishment became aware that I had 
now to contend with the most deadly of reptiles in its full 
strength and vigour. Indeed I was in a moment convinced | 
of this; for as 1 tightened my hold of the throat its body 
became wreathed round my neck and arms. If the reader 
is aware of the universal dread in which the cobra di capello 
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is held throughout India, and the almost instant death 
which invariably follows its bite, he will in some degree be 
able to imagine what my feelings were at that moment; a 
faint kind of disgusting sickness pervaded my whole frame, 
as I felt the clammy fold of the reptile tightening round my 
neck, I still held the throat; but to hold it much longer 
would be impossible. Immediately under my grasp there 
was an inward working and creeping of the skin, which 
seemed to be assisted by the tightness with which I held it 
—my hand was gloved. Finding in defiance of my efforts 
that my hand each moment was forced closer to my face, 
an idea struck me, that were itin my power to transfix the 
mouth with some sharp instrument, it would prevent the 
reptile from using its fangs should it escape my hold. My 
gun lay at my feet, the ramrod appeared to be the very 
thing I required, which with some difficulty I succeeded in 
drawing out, having only one hand disengaged. My right 
hand was trembling with over-exertion, and my hold became 
less firm, when I happily succeeded in passing the rod 
through its upper jaw to itscentre. It was not without con- 
siderable hesitation that I let go my hold of the throat, and 
seizing the rod with both hands at the same time, brought 
them over my head with a sudden jerk, and disengaged the 
fold from my neck, which had been almost tight enough to 
produce strangulation. There was then but little difficulty 
in freeing my right arm, and ultimately throwing the reptile 
from me to the earth, where it continued to twist itself into 
a thousand contortions of rage and agony. ‘To run to a 
neighbouring stream, to bathe my neck, hands, and face in 
its cooling waters, was my first act after despatching my 
formidable enemy.’ ‘This concludes a true, though plainly 
told tale. As a moral, it may prove that when a man is 
possessed of determination, coolness, and energy, combined 
with reason, he will generally come off triumphant, though 
he may have to circumvent the subtilty of the snake or the 
ferocity of the tiger. 


——— 0——- 


SHOOTING A BOA. 
I was obliged to carry the bird myself, as my two gun- 
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bearers were staggering under the weight of the deer, and 
the spare guns were carried by my tracker. We were pro- 
ceeding slowly along, when the tracker, who was in advance, 
suddenly sprang back, and pointed to some object in the 
path. It was certainly enough to startle any man. An 
enormous serpent lay coiled in the path. His head was 
about the size of a very small cocoa-nut, divided length- 
ways, and this was raised about eighteen inches above the 
coil. His eyes were fixed upon us, and his forked tongue 
played in and out of his mouth with a continued hiss. 
Aiming at his head, I fired at him with a double-barrelled 
gun, within four paces, and blew his head to pieces. He 
appeared stone dead; but upon pulling him by the tail to 
stretch him out at full length, he mowed down the high 
grass in all directions. This obliged me to stand clear, as 
his blows were terrific and the thickest part of his body 
was as large asa man’s thigh. I at length thought of an 
expedient for securing him. Cutting some sharp pointed 
stakes, I waited till he was again quiet, when I suddenly 
pinned his tail to the ground with my hunting-knife, and 
thrusting the pointed stake into the hole, I drove it deeply 
into the ground with the butt of my rifle. The boa 
made some objection to this, and again he commenced his 
former muscular contortions. I waited till they were over ; 
and having provided myself with some tough jungle rope 
(a species of creeper), I once more approached him, and, 
pinning his throat to the ground with a stake, I tied the 
rope through the incision, and the united exertions of 
myself and three men hauled him out perfectly straight. 
I then drove a stake firmly through his throat, and pinned 
him out. He was fifteen feet in length; and it required 
our united strength to tear off his skin, which shone with 
a variety of passing colours. On losing his hide he tore 
away from the stakes; and although his head was shivered 
to atoms, and he had lost three feet of his length of neck 
by the ball having cut through this part, which separated 
in tearing off the skin, still he lashed out and writhed in - 
frightful convulsions, which continued until I left him, 
bearing as my trophy his scaly hide. These boas will kill 
deer, and, by crushing them into a sort of sausage, they are 
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enabled by degrees to swallow them. There are many of 
these vermin in Ceylon; but they are seldom seen, as they 
generally wander forth at night. 


—— (eae 


A SNAKE STORY. 


One of those singular escapes occurred a few days back, 
for narrating which old Indians get accused of drawing the 
most formidable long-bows when they settle down on their 
pensions in that portion of the metropolis dedicated to their 
retirement under the appropriate name of “‘ Asia Minor.” 
This however is a fact, as doubtless is many a similar 
story which has made people stare and shake their heads. 
A peon in the T'annah, near the college bridge, observed a 
rat run across the floor. He stooped to look after it, 
having his turban off and his hair loose. While in this 
position he suddenly felt as though some one were tugging 
him back by his hair. He put his hand up, and to his 
horror he found there was a large cobra on his back, 
struggling to free its teeth from his hair, in which they had 
got entangled. Probably the reptile had also observed the 
rat, and had dropped from the roof imbued with as keen a 
love of hunting as the peon himself. Be that as it may, 
the snake ultimately succeeded in getting loose, and escaped 
to a hole without inflicting any injury on the man. By the 
orders of the chief magistrate, the place was pulled down 
the next day, and there sure enough was the snake, with 
the rat in his stomach half digested.— Delhi Gazette. 


—0——. 


THE BISHOP AND HIS BIRDS. 


A wortny bishop, who died lately at Ratisbon, had for his 
arms two fieldfares, with the motto— Are not two sparrows 
‘sold for a farthing?’ This strange coat of arms had often 
excited attention, and many persons had wished to know its 
origin, a8 it was generally reported that the bishop had 
chosen it for himself, and that it bore reference to some 
event in his early life. One day an intimate friend asked 
him its meaning, and the bishop replied by relating the 
following story :— 
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Fifty or sixty years ago, a little boy resided at a little 
village near Dillengen, on the banks of the Danube. His 
parents were very poor, and almost as soon as the boy 
could walk he was sent into the woods to pick up sticks for 
fuel. When he grew older his father taught him to pick 
the juniper berries, and carry them to a neighbouring dis- 
tiller, who wanted them for making hollands. Day by day 
the poor boy went to his task, and on his road he passed by 
the open windows of the village school, where he saw tho 
schoolmaster teaching a number of boys of about the same 
age as himself. He looked at these boys with feelings 
almost of envy, so earnestly did he long to be among them. 
He knew it was in vain to ask his father to send him to 
school, for he knew that his parents had no money to pay 
the schoolmaster; and he often passed the whole day 
thinking, while he was gathering his juniper berries, what 
he could possibly do to please the schoolmaster, in the hope 
of getting some lessons. One day, when he was walking 
sadly along, he saw two of the boys belonging to the school 
trying to set a bird-trap, and he asked one what it was for. 
The boy told him that the schoolmaster was very fond of 
fieldfares, and that they were setting the trap to catch some. 
This delighted the poor boy, for he recollected that he had 
often seen a great number of these birds in the juniper 
wood, where they came to eat the berries, and he had no 
doubt but he could catch some. 

The next day the little boy borrowed an old basket of his 
mother, and when he went to the wood he had the great 
delight to catch two fieldfares. He put them in the basket, 
and, tying an old handkerchief over it, he took them to the 
schoolmaster’s house. Just as he arrived at the door he 
saw the two little boys who had been setting the trap, and 
with some alarm he asked them if they had caught any 
birds. They answered in the negative; and the boy, his 
heart beating with joy, gained admittance into the school- 
master’s presence. In a few words he told how he had seen 
the boys setting the trap, and how he had caught the birds, 
to bring them as a present to the master. 

“A present; my good boy!” cried the schoolmaster ; 
“you do not look as if you could afford to make presents. 
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Tell me your price, and I will pay it to you, and thank you 
besides.” 

“TY would rather give them to you, sir, if you please,” 
said the boy. 

The schoolmaster looked at the boy as he stood before 
him, with bare head and feet, and ragged trousers that 
reached only half-way down his naked legs. “You are a 
very singular boy!” said he; “but if you will not take 
money you must tell me what I can do for you; as I cannot 
accept your present without doing something for it in 
return. Is there anything I can do for you? ” 

“Oh, yes!” said the boy, trembling with delight; “you 
can do for me what I should like better than anything 
else?’ 

“ What is that ?”’ asked the schoolmaster, smiling. 

“Teach me to read,” cried the boy, falling on his knees; 
“oh, dear, kind sir, teach me to read.” 

The schoolmaster complied. The boy came to him at all 
his leisure hours, and learnt so rapidly that the school- 
master recommended him to a nobleman who resided in the 
neighbourhood. This gentleman, who was as noble in his 
mind as in his birth, patronized the poor boy, and sent him 
to school at Ratisbon. The boy profited by his oppor- 
tunities; and when he rose, as he soon did, to wealth and 
honours, he adopted two fieldfares as his arms. 

“ What do you mean?” cried the bishop’s friend. 

“JT mean,” returned the bishop, with a smile, “that the 
poor boy was MYSELF.” 


—o—~ 


REMARKABLE ACTIONS OF A COLONY OF ROOKS. 


As Iam an old bachelor of easy fortune, I have little or 
no care of business, and therefore often amuse myself with 
things which pass unobserved by others. Being of a frugal 
temper, I lodge in Westminster for cheapness, and from my 
window have a view of some trees in a neighbouring garden, 
where a colony of rooks have lately taken up their residence. 
In the beginning of the spring I was very observant in 
these creatures’ manner of building their nests, and beha- 
viour towards each other. I was for some time much pleased 
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with their honesty, notwithstanding the rapacious idea to 
which we have affixed their name. A rook of the human 
species is always ready to rob a neighbour of his property ; 
but from the behaviour of the rooks, my neighbours, I for 
some time imagined that a rook of the feathered kind was 
quite a different animal, and that they had the greatest 
regard to justice, for though many of their nests were con- 
tiguous, yet no one of them offered to pull a stick from his 
neighbour’s in order to add to its own. But one evening, 
after several of the first nests were completed, I observed a 
pair of rooks had begun to build their nest in atree at some 
distance, and during the whole operation never touched any 
of their neighbours’ possessions, nor approached nearer to 
them than was absolutely necessary in flying to and from 
their own. It is true they did now and then pull a twig 
from some of the extreme branches of the trees upon which 
the others had planted their nests ; but as they never touched 
a branch upon which any nest was actually built, this seemed 
no breach of the laws of rookery, and was, I saw, practised 
by every one of the rest. As yet I had no occasion to alter 
my opinion of my neighbours; but next morning I was 
awakened out of a profound sleep by an extraordinary noise 
among them. I got out of bed, slipped on my nightgown, 
and looked out to see what was the matter. Whereupon I 
observed that the whole posse of the first inhabitants had 
fallen upon this poor couple, and were pulling their nest all 
to pieces, and carrying the materials of it to their own habi- 
tations. I stayed at my window till I saw it entirely de- 
molished and every stick of it removed; and was diligent 
in observing the behaviour of the two, who, as I thought, 
seemed to be under a legal or military execution. They 
seemed to bear the whole with great patience; and instead 
of resenting it, away they flew to the tree where their 
plunderers were sitting, and fell a-cawing and a-chattering 
among them as if no such thing had happened. As I did 
not understand their language, [ do not know what passed 
between them; but they did not bring back so much as one 
twig of what had been taken from them. However, it is 
probable they received some promises at least of restitution, 
with which they returned to their tree, as appeared to me, 
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highly satisfied ; and that afternoon they began to rebuild 
their nest in the same place; but next morning it was again 
pulled to pieces, and all the materials taken from them. 
Again they flew to their enemies’ habitations to negotiate, 
as I shall beg leave to call it. Again they began to rebuild, 
and again their nest was destroyed and plundered for two 
or three days successively. Whether these two new comers 
had been guilty of thieving or any other crime, or whether 
they were aliens, and that the others would not allow them 
to settle near their colony, I did not know; but I observed, 
some few days after, a circumstance which cleared up all my 
doubts. Another pair of rooks, who likewise seemed to be 
new comers, began to build upon the same tree, and almost 
upon the same branch in which was built the nest which had 
been so often destroyed. As soon as I saw this I began to 
suspect they would be attacked in the same way, as accord- 
ingly they were next morning, but with different success ; 
for this new couple bravely defended their works, completed 
them in afew days, and ever since the first two or three 
days enjoyed their position in great peace and tranquillity. 
Upon this the first couple began again to build, but with 
the same success as before; for what they built that day 
was demolished the next morning, so that they have had 
no nest, nor have brought forth any young this season; for 
I have always observed them sitting alone and forlorn upon 
that tree, and, as I imagined, with a piteous look bemoan- 
ing the loss of their nest they had not the courage to defend. 
Nay, they seem now to be the outcasts of the rookish race ; 
for no one of the rest, not even one of their next neigh- 
bours, will keep them company or show them the least sign 
of regard. I observed, as to this couple, that when the rest 
came to attack them they sat upon their nest chattering and 
making a great noise, but neither of them offered to make 
use either of bill or talons, nor attempted to give so much 
as one blow to any of the rooks who were pulling their nest 
to pieces; but both sat fluttering with their wings, and 
cawing in a piteous tone, as if they had been pulling up 
their breeches, and begging for mercy ora short respite. 
Sometimes indeed one of them, which I took to be the 
male, would fly outa little from his nest and look very stern, 
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as if he resolved to make reprisals ; as soon as he came near 
any of the enemies’ nests, or near any rook loaded with the 
spoils of his own, he immediately dropped the crest, and 
instead of attacking would only fall a-cawing, and then 
return to his mate; upon which he and she would begin a 
joint squall, as if they were congratulating each other 
upon the success of his enterprise. At last, when neither 
prayers nor threats would prevail, he flew to a hole in the 
tree where he had laid up a magazine of oats and other prog, 
great quantities of which he carried and offered to those 
rooks who were demolishing his nest. This had some effect ; 
for while they were eating up what he had given them they 
stopped, but as soon as they had done they began to renew 
their depredations, which sent him again to his magazine ; 
so that, till he had nothing more to give, the nest was not 
entirely demolished. As for the other couple, as soon as 
ever they saw their enemies approach they both flew out a 
little way from their nest, and, instead of waiting the attack, 
began the battle with all imaginable fury ; and behaved with 
such resolution that no one of the enemy durst approach 
their nest, except one only, who got hold of a small twig 
and pulled it away ; but in an instant one of the proprietors 
came souse upon him, and not only beat him to the ground 
but pulled the twig from under him, carried it back to the 
nest, and without the least delay, or uttering as I may say 
the least word, returned to the assistance of his mate; so 
that after an engagement of nearly twenty minutes the 
enemy was obliged to retire, with aching bones as I sup- 
pose, and the loss of a great many of their best feathers. 
Next morning, and morning after, the attack was renewed, 
but each day with less vigour than the former. The assail- 
ants always found that upon their approach towards the 
nest the two possessors marched out from their station, and 
attacked them before they could come within what may be 
called the utmost frontier. Even the fourth morning they 
made as if they were to renew the attack; but as soon as 
they saw the brave possessors sally out to meet them they 
retired; and ever since that day this brave couple have not 
only possessed their nest in tranquillity, but seem to be in 
great favour and esteem with the whole rookery. But what 
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gave me the most diversion was, that, after the last couple 
had made their quarters good, the first couple, I suppose, 
notwithstanding their having been quiet spectators of the 
whole conflict, expected their protection, and therefore 
began to rebuild. For aught I know they had some en- 
couragement to expect the protection, or at least the media- 
tion, of these two, who I may now call their next neighbours: 
but in this they were deceived; for I observed that as soon 
as an attack was begun upon them the next morning they 
apphed to the neighbouring couple. I suppose the female 
came to the nest they had begun to build, and by cawing 
and chattering along with them pretended, as I imagine, to 
assist them in defending it; but this appeared to me to be 
nothing but grimace, for neither of the two offered to strike 
a stroke in their behalf; and while the female sat cawing 
with them, her mate mixed among the rest, and not only 
seemed to instigate them to attack, but even joined with 
them, and carried off several sticks, which he put in his own 
nest. By these means the nest of this poor dastardly couple 
of rooks was again utterly demolished, since which they 
have never attempted to rebuild, but have generally sat 
drooping upon the tree, and seem to me to be obliged to do 
many servile offices for their next neighbours, none of which 
they dare refuse ; for I observe they are often buffeted and 
hunted about by the rooks upon the other trees, and are 
never defended by their next neighbours but when they are 
doing some servile office for them. ‘Those who are curious 
in their observations upon nature may draw many inferences 
from this story: I shall draw only this one, that it seems to 
me a maxim established among rooks that they who cannot, 
dare not, defend their rights do not deserve to have them.— 
Old Magazine: Agreeable Entertainer. 


=— 0 


LORD PETERBOROUGH AND THH CANARY BIRD. 


Lorp PrerersorouGH, when a young man,and about the time 
of the Revolution, had a passion fora young lady who was 
fond of birds; she had seen and heard a fine canary bird at 
a coffee-house near Charing Cross, and entreated him to get 
it for her. The owner of it was a widow, and Lord Peter- 
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borough offered to buy it at a great price, which she refused. 
Finding there was no other way of coming at the bird, he 
determined to change it, and getting one of the same colour, 
with nearly the same marks, but which happened to be a 
hen, went to the house. The mistress of it usually sat in a 
room behind the bar, to which he had easy access; contriv- 
ing to send her out of the way, he effected his purpose, and 
upon her return took his leave. He continued to frequent 
the house to avoid suspicion, but forbore saying anything 
of the bird till about two years after ; when, taking occasion 
to speak of it, he said to the woman, “I would have 
bought that bird of you, and you refused my money for it, 
I dare say by this time you are sorry for it.” ‘ Indeed, sir,” 
answered the woman, “I am not, nor would I now take any 
sum for him; for would you believe it? from the time that 
our good king was forced to go abroad and leave us, the 
dear creature has not sung a note.’—Sir John Hawkins’ 
History of Music, vol. v. 


——$)——— 


A RAVEN. 


A cuRtous anecdote of the raven is related in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine. He lived many years ago at the Red Lion 
inn, Hungerford, and was called Rafe. It is given in the 
words of a gentleman who lodged at the inn. 

“Coming into the inn yard,” says he, “my chaise ran 
over and bruised the leg of my Newfoundland dog; and 
while we were examining the injury Rafe was evidently a 
concerned spectator ; for, the minute the dog was tied up 
under the manger with my horse, Rafe not only visited him, 
but brought him bones, and attended on him with particular 
and repeated marks of kindness. I observed it to the ostler, 
who told me that the bird had been brought up with a dog, 
and that the affection between them was mutual, and all the 
neighbourhood had been witnesses of their many reciprocal 
acts of kindness. Rafe’s poor dog after a while broke his 
leg, and during the long time he was confined Rafe waited 
on him constantly, carried him his provisions, and scarcely 
ever left him alone. One night, by accident, the stable door 
had been shnt, and Rafe had been deprived of the company 
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of his friend the whole night; but the ostler found in the 
morning the door so pecked away that, had it not been 
opened in another hour, Rafe would have made his own 
entrance. My landlady confirmed this account, and men- 
tioned several acts of kindness shown by this bird to all 
dogs in general, but particularly to maimed or wounded 
ones.”’—Hancock’s Hssay on Instinct. 


cree 


THE EAGLE’S NEST. 


Shepherd.—I was ance in an eagle’s nest. 

Tickler.—When a child ? 

Shepherd.—A man—and no sae very a young ane. I was 
let doun the face o’ the red rocks o’ Loch Aven, that af- 
front Cairngorm, about a quarter o’ a mile perpendicular, 
by a hair rape, and after swingin’ like a pendulum for some 
minutes back and forrit afore the edge o’ the platform, I 
succeeded in establishin’ mysel’ in the eyrie. 

Tickler.—What a fright the poor eaglets must have got! 

_Shepherd.—You ken naething about eaglets. Wi’ them 
fear and anger ’s a’ ane; and the first thing they do, when 
ta’en by surprise amang their native sticks by man or 
beast, is to fa’ back on their backs, and strike up wi’ their 
talons, and glare wi’ their een, and snap wi’ their beaks, 
and yell like a couple o’ hell-cats. Providentially their fea- 
thers werena fu’ grown, or they would hae flown in my face 
and driven me ower the cliff. 

Tickler.—Were you not armed ? 

Shepherd.—What a slaughter-house! What a cemetery! 
Haill hares, and halves o’ hares, and lugs o’ hares, and fuds 
o’ hares, and tatters o’ skins o’ hares, a’ confused wi’ the 
flesh and feathers o’ muirfowl and dyucks, and ither kinds 
o’ gyem, fresh and rotten, undevoored and digested animal 
maitter mixed in blue-mooldy or bloody-red masses, emittin’ 
a strange charnel-house, and yet lardner-smell, thickenin’ 
the air o’ the eyrie; for though a blast cam sughin’ by at 
times, it never was able to carry awa ony o’ the stench, 
which I was obliged to breathe, till I grew sick, and feared 
I was gaun to swarf, and fa’ into the loch that I saw, but 
couldna hear, far doun below in anither warld. 
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Tickler.—No pocket-pistol ? 

Shepherd.—The Glenlivet was ma salvation. I took a 
richt gude willie-waucht; the mistiness afore my een cleared 
awa’, the waterfa’ in my lugs dried up, the soomin’ in my 
head subsided, my stamack gied ower bockin’, and takin’ my 
seat on a settee [ began to inspect the premises wi’ mair 
preceesion, to mak a verbal inventory o’ the furnitur, and to 
study the appearance or character o’ the twa guests that 
still continued lyin’ back on their backs, and regardin’ me 
wi’ a malignity that was fearsome, but noo baith mute as 
death. 

North.—They had made up their minds to be murdered. 

Shepherd.—I suspect it was the ither way. A’ on a sud- 
den doun comes a sugh frae the sky, and as if borne each 
on a whurlwind, the yell and the glare o’ the twa auld 
birds! A mortal man daurin’ to invade theirnest! And they 
dashed at me as if they wad hae dung me intil the rock, 
for my back was at the wa’, and I was haudin’ on wi’ my 
hauns, and aff wi’ my feet frae the edge o’ the ledge, and at 
every buffet I, like an inseck, clang closer to the cliff. 
Dazed wi’ that incessant passin’ to and fro o’ plumes, 
and pennons, and beaks, and talons, rushin’ and rustlin’ and 
yellin’, I shut my een, and gied mysel up for lost; when 
a’ at once a thocht struck me that I would coup the twa 
imps over the brink, and that the parent birds would dive 
doun after them to the bottom o’ the akyss. 

Tickler.—W hat presence of mind ! 

North.—Genius! 

Shepherd.—I flang mysel on them; and I hear them yet 
in the gullerals. They were eatin’ intil my inside; and 
startin’ up wi’ a’ their beaks and a’ their talons inserted, I 
flang aff my coat and waistcoat, and them stickin’ till ’t, 
ower the precipice. 

Tickler.—W hew ! 

Shepherd.—Ay, ye may well cry whew! Dreadfw’ was the 
yellin’, for ae glaff and ae glint; far doun it deadened; and 
then I heard nocht. After a while I had courage to lay 
mysel doun on my belly, and look ower the brink; and I 
saw the twa auld eagles wheelin’ and skimmin’, and dashin’ 
amang the white breakers o’ the black loch, madly seekin’ 
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to save the drownin’ demons, but their talons were so en- 
tangled in the tartan, that after floatin’ awhile wi’ flappin’ 
Wings in vain, they gied ower strugglin’ and the wreck 
drifted towards the shore wi’ their dead bodies. 

Tickler.—Pray, may Lask, my dear shepherd, how you 
returned to the top? 

Shepherd.—There cam the rub, sirs. My freens aboon, 
seeing my claes, wi’ the eaglets flaffin’ awa’ doun the abyss, 
never doubted that I was in them, and they set up sic’ a 
sherick! Awa’ roun’ they set to turn the richt flank o’ 
the precipice by the level of the Aven that rins out sae yel- 
low frae the dark-green loch, because o’ the colour 0’ the blue 
slates that lie shivered in heaps o’ strata in that lovely soli- 
tude—hardly howpin’ to be able to yield me ony assistance— 
in case they should observe me attemptin’ to soom ashore, 
nor yet to recover the body gin I was drooned. Silly cre- 
turs ! there was I for hours on the platform, while they were 
waitin’ for my corp to come ashore. At last, ashore cam 
what they supposed to be my corp, and stickin’ till’t the 
twa dead eagilets, and dashin’ doun upon’t even when it had 
reached the shingle, the twa savage screamers wi’ een 0’ 
lichtnin ! 

Tickler.—We can conjecture their disappointment, James, 
on finding there was no corpse. 

Shepherd.—I shouted; but natur’s self seemed deaf. I 
waved my bannet; but natur’s self seemed blind. There 
stood the great deaf, blind, stupid mountains—and a’ that I 
could hear was once a laigh echo-like lauchter frae the airn 
heart o”? Cairngorm. 

Tickler.—At last they recognised the mountain bard ? 

Shepherd.—And awa’ they set again to the tap to pu’ me 
up; but the fules in their fricht had let the rape drap, and 
never thocht o’ lookin’ for’t when they were below. By 
this time it was wearin’ late, and the huge shadows were 
stalkin’ in for the nicht. The twaauld eagles cam back, but 
sae changed ; I couldna help pityin’ them, for they had seen 
the feathers 0’ them they loved sae weel wrapt up, a’ drookit 
wi’ death, in men’s plaids; and as they keepit sailin’ slowly 
and disconsolately before the eyrie in which there was nae- 
body sittin’ but me, they werena like the same birds. 
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North.—No bird has stronger feelings than the eagle. 

Shepherd.—That’s truth. They lay but twa eggs. 

North.—You are wrong there, James, 

Shepherd.—Twa young ones then is the average ; for gin 
they lay mair eggs, ane’s often rotten, and I’m mistaen if 
ae eagle’s no nearer the usual number than fowre for an 
eyrie to send forth to the sky. They marry for life; and 
their annual families being sma’, they concentrate on a single 
sinner or twa, or three at the maist, a’ the passion o’ their 
instinck ; and savage though they be, they fauld their wide 
wings ower the doun in their “ pro-creant cradle” on the 
cliff, as tenderly as turtle-doves on theirs, within the sha- 
dow o’ the tree. For beautiful is the gracious order 0’ 
natur’, sirs,and we maunna think that the mystery o’ life 
hasna its ain virtues in the den o’ the wild beast and the 
nests o’ the birds o’ prey. 

Tickler.—And did not remorse smite you, James, for the 
murder of those eaglets ? 

Shepherd.—After, and sair. What business had I to be 
let down by a hair rape intil their birthplace? And, alas! 
how was Ito be gotten up again, for nae hair rape cam 
danglin’ atween me and the darkenin’ weather-gleam. I 
began to doubt the efficacy of a deathbed repentance, as I 
tried to tak account 0’ my sins a’risin’ up in sair confusion, 
some that I had clean forgotten—they had been committed 
sae far back in youth, and never suspected at the time to be 
sins ava’, but noo seemin’ in black, and no easy to be for- 
given, though boundless be the mercy that sits in the skies. 
But, thank Heaven, there was a end—for awhile at least—o’ 
remorse and repentance, and room in my heart only for 
gratitude ; for, as if let doun by hands o’ angels, there again 
dangled the hair rape wi’ a noose seat at the end o’t, safer 
than a wicker chair. I stept in as fearless as Lunardi, and 
wi’ my hauns aboon my head glued to the tether, and my 
hurdies, and a’ aneath my hurdies, interlaced wi’ netwark o’ 
loops and knots, I felt mysel ascendin’ and ascendin’ the 
wa’s, till I heard the voices o’ them hoistin’. Landed at the 
tap, you may be sure I fell doun on my knees, and while my 
heart was beginnin’ to beat and loup again, quaked a 
prayer,—Noctes Ambrosiane, vol. iv. 
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THE FIREMEN’S DOG. 


Axsourt three years ago, a gentleman residing a few miles 
from the metropolis was called up to town in the middle of 
the night by the intelligence that the premises adjoining 
his house of business were on fire. The removal of his 
furniture and papers of course immediately claimed his at- 
tention; yet, notwithstanding this and the bustle which is 
ever incident toa fire, his eye every now and then rested on 
a dog, whom, during the hottest progress of the devouring 
element, he could not help noticing running about, and ap- 
parently taking a deep interest in what was going on, con- 
triving to keep himself out of everybody’s way, and yet 
always present amidst the thickest of the stir. 

When the fire was got under, and the gentleman had 
leisure to look about him, he again observed the dog, who 
with the firemen appeared to be resting from the fatigues 
of duty, and was led to make some inquiries respecting him. 
What passed may perhaps be better told in its original 
shape of question and answer between the gentleman and a 
fireman belonging to the Atlas insurance office. 

Gentleman (stooping down to pat the dog, and address- 
ing the fireman).—Is this your dog, my friend ? 

Fireman.—No, sir, he does not belong to me or to any 
one in particular. We call him the firemen’s dog. 

Gentleman.—The firemen’s dog! Why so? has he no 
master ? 

Fireman.—No, sir, he calls none of us master, though we 
are all of us willing enough to give him a night’s lodging 
and a pennyworth of meat ; but he won’t stay long with any 
of us; his delight is to be at all the fires in London and far 
or near; we generally find him on the road as we are going 
along, and sometimes, if it is out of town, we give hima 
lift. I don’t think there has been a fire for these two or 
three years past which he has not been at. 

The communication was so extraordinary that the gentle- 
man found it difficult to believe the story, until it was 
confirmed by the concurrent testimony of several other 
firemen; none of them however were able to give any 
account of the early habits of the dog, or to offer any ex- 
planation of the circumstances which led to this singular 
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propensity. A minute of the facts was made at the time 
by the inquirer, with a view to their transmission to some 
of the journals or periodicals which publish anecdotes of 
natural history of animals; but other things interfered, and 
the intention was lost sight of. 

In the month of June last year the same gentleman was 
again called up in the night to a fire in the village in which 
he resided, Camberwell in Surrey, and to his surprise here 
he again met with “ the firemen’s dog,” still alive and well, 
pursuing with the same apparent interest and satisfaction 
the exhibition of that which seldom fails to bring with it 
disaster and misfortune, oftentimes loss of life and ruin. 
Still he called no man master, disdained to receive bed or 
board from the same hand more than a night or two at a 
time, nor could the firemen trace out his ordinary resting- 

lace. 
3 The foregoing account is strictly true, and the truth may 
be ascertained by inquiry of any of the regular firemen of 
the metropolis. But who of those best acquainted with the 
habits of that most sagacious of our quadrupeds shall offer 
an explanation of the “ hobby” of the firemen’s dog ?—Penny 
Magazine. 
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A LANCASHIRE WITCH AND A BLACK CAT. 


A rnw days ago, Robert Ashworth, residing at Marland, 
Castleton, went toa woman named Alice Platt, alias Crap, 
in Rochdale, a fortune-teller and a seller of charms, spells, 
and small medicine, in the hope of being cured of epileptic 
fits. The following is the remedy prescribed :—At the full 
moon he was to procure a black tom cat, which he was to 
put inareticule. He was then to draw out its tail, which 
he was to cut at the fourth joint. He was directed to catch 
thirty drops of blood, put them in a wine-glass of the best 
Hollands gin, and drink the mixture at midnight, on the 
same day the moon is full. Immediately after taking the 
medicine he was to go to bed, to place a sealed paper which 
she gave him under his head, and not rise until six in the 
morning. ‘The woman, who is about fifty and wears a man’s 
old jacket, assured Ashworth that if he would follow her 
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directions, and repeat the Lord’s Prayer when he rose in the 
morning, he would never have fits again. Her fee would 
only be one shilling. Last week the man was promised a 
black male cat, and he persists in saying that he will try the 
remedy.—Preston Chronicle. 


—o— 


A CAT’S ATTACHMENT FOR HOME. 


Ina parish in Norfolk, not six miles from the town of 
Bungay, lived a clergyman who, having a cat, sentenced it 
to transportation for life because it had committed certain 
depredations on his larder. But the worthy gentleman 
found it far easier to pronounce the sentence than to carry 
it into execution. Poor puss was first taken to Bungay, but 
had hardly got there when she escaped and was soon at 
home again. Her morals however had in no way improved, 
and a felonious abstraction of butcher’s meat immediately 
occurred. This time the master determined to send the 
hardened culprit away to a distance, which, as he expressed 

“it, “ she would not walkin a hurry.” He accordingly gave 
her (generous man!) to a person living at Fakenham, dis- 
tant at least forty miles. The man called for her in the 
morning, and carried her off in a bag, that she might not 
know by what road he went. Vain hope! She knew weil 
enough the way home, as he found to his cost, for directly 
the house door was opened the next morning she rushed 
out, and he saw no more of her. The night after a faint 
mewing was heard outside the minister’s dwelling, but not 
being so rare an occurrence no attention was paid to it. 
However, on opening the door next morning, there lay the 
very cat which he thought was forty miles away, her feet all 
cut and blistered from the hardness of the road, and her 
silky fur all clotted and matted together with dust and dirt. 
She had her reward; however her thievish propensities 
might annoy him, the worthy vicar resolved never to send 
her away again from the house she loved so well and exerted 
herself so nobly to regain.—The Book of Cats. 


——0—— 
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CAT'S PROTECTING PROPERTY. 


Carts have been frequently known to do their best to pro- 
tect the property of their masters, as well as dogs. A man 
who was imprisoned for a burglary in America stated after 
his conviction that he and two others broke into the house 
of a gentleman near Haarlem. While they were in the act 
of plundering it a large black cat flew at one of the robbers, 
and fixed her claws on each side of his face. He added 
that he never saw a man so frightened in his life; and that 
in his alarm he made such an outcry that they had to beat 
a precipitate retreat to avoid detection. 

A lady in Liverpool had a favourite cat. She never re- 
turned home after a short absence, without being joyfully 
received by it. One Sunday however, on returning from 
church, she was surprised to find that pussy did not receive 
her as usual, and its continued absence made her a little 
uneasy. The servants were all appealed to, but none could 
account for the circumstance. ‘The lady therefore made a 
strict search for her feline friend, and descending to the 
lower storey was surprised to hear her cries of “ Puss” 
answered by the mewing of a cat, the sounds proceeding 
from the wine-cellar, which had been properly locked and 
the keys placed in safe custody. As the cat was in the 
parlour when the lady left for church, it was unnecessary to 
consult a “wise man” to ascertain that the servants had 
clandestine means of getting into the wine-cellar, and that 
they had forgotten when they themselves returned to 
request pussy also to withdraw. The contents of the cellar 
from that time forward did not disappear as quickly as they 
had been doing some time previously. 

A woman was murdered at Lyons, and when the body 
was found weltering in blood a large white cat was seen 
mounted on the cornice of a cupboard. He sat motionless, 
his eyes fixed on the corpse, and his attitude and looks 
expressing horror and affright. Next morning he was still 
found there; and when the room was filled by the officers 
of justice neither the clattering of the soldiers’ arms nor 
the loud conversation frightened him away. As soon how- 
ever as the suspected persons were brought in, his<eyes 
glared with fury and his hair bristled. He darted into the 
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middle of the room, where he stopped for a moment to gaze 
on them and then fled precipitately. The faces of the as- 
sassins showed for the first time signs of guilt; they were 
afterwards brought to trial, condemned, and before execu- 
tion confessed. 

In September, 1850, the mistress of a public-house in the 
Commercial Road, London, going late at night into the tap- 
room, found her cat in a state of great excitement. It would 
not suffer itself to be stroked, but ran wildly to and fro 
between its mistress and the chimney-piece, mewing loudly. 
The landlady, alarmed, summoned assistance, and presently 
a robber was discovered up the chimney. Upon his trial it 
was proved that he had robbed several public-houses, by 
remaining last in the tap-room and concealing himself in a 
similar manner. 

An old maiden lady, rich and miserly, had in the latter 
years of her life placed all her affections upon a cat she 
calied “‘ Minny,” for which she made a fine bed-place in the 
wainscot, over a closet in the parlour where she kept the 
animal’s provisions. The food in question was stowed away 
in a drawer, and under the drawer which served as Minny’s 
safe was another, very artfully concealed, and closed with a 
spring. To the latter the cat had often seen its mistress 
pay lengthened visits. When the old lady died, her heirs 
came to live in the house, and Minny being no longer fed 
with the same regularity was often hungry, and would then 
go and scratch at the door where its food had been kept. 
The drawer being at length opened, some pieces of meat 
were found within in a mummified state. These being given 
to the cat failed to console her, and she scratched harder 
than ever at the secret drawer underneath ; and Minny’s 
new masters, in course of time understanding what she 
meant, broke it open, and found twenty small canvas bags 
of guineas snugly packed up within. My authority does 
not say how Minny fared after this little discovery: let us 
hope she was allowed her old sleeping-place and got her 
food with tolerable regularity; but there is no knowing.— 


The Book of Cats. 
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A CAT PROTECTING HER MISTRESS’S LIFE. 


By the report of a police case at Marlborough Street on 
the 28th of June last, it appeared that a husband brutally 
ill-using his wife flung her on the ground, and seizing her 
by the throat endeavoured to strangle her. While however 
she lay thus, a favourite cat, named Topsy, suddenly 
sprang upon the man and fastened her claws and teeth in 
his face. He could not tear the cat away, and was obliged 
to implore the woman he had been ill-using to take the cat 
from him to save his life—TZhe Book of Cats. 


————$=————s 


A CAT DISCOVERING A MURDERER. 


From the autobiography of Miss Cornelia Knight, lady 
companion to the Princess Charlotte of Wales, I take the 
following scrap :— 

«An old woman who died afew years ago in Ireland 
had a nephew, to whom she left by will all she possessed. 
She happened to have a favourite cat, which never left her, 
and even remained by the corpse after her death. After the 
will was readin an adjoining room, on opening the door the 
cat sprang at the lawyer and seized him by the throat, and 
was with difficulty prevented from strangling him. This 
man died about eighteen months after this scene, and on 
his death-bed confessed that he had murdered his aunt to 
get possession of her money.”—The Book of Cats. 

Sssayfas: 
A HIVE OF BEES IN A CHURCH. 

Tue last anecdote I have to record regarding bees is one 
of rather an interesting nature. Some years ago, a colony 
of these curious insects had escaped unobserved from the 
parent hive, and were observed clustering about Hoddam 
church ; but before measures could be taken to secure 
them they disappeared. The queen, as we were informed 
by afriend at the time, had been pioneering to find a suitable 
place of location, and having discovered a small crevice in 
the roof she immediately found her way into the interior. 
There, however strange the locality, she had scope enough 
for every purpose, and finding the place a proper one in 
every respect, she warned her winged subjects to advance 
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and pitch their waxen tents betwixt the roof and the 
ceiling. ‘This summons was at once obeyed, and for many 
a week, month, and year, they and their successors, down 
perhaps to the ninth or tenth generation, maintained un- 
disturbed possession of what may be called the garret 
of the church of Hoddam. In spring and summer the 
cheerful hum of their ceaseless industry was heard, ming- 
lng with the voice of psalms, and many remarks were 
made on their sagacity in thus reviving the days of feudal- 
ism, when vanquished clansmen found the church a sanc- 
tuary in every sense of the word, and in periods of danger 
assembled their kinsmen within its pale, as the only means 
of averting the cruel and fiery death that awaited them. 
liven the children respected what they called the “kirk 
bees;” and so far from attempting to kill or chase them 
from the flowers, not unfrequently helped them to a meal, 
by gathering the wilding rose at a distance and leaving it 
in situations where it was sure to be punctured to good 
purpose, before its fragrance had diedaway. Thus cherished 
and protected, the bees literally lived in clover, and were 
total strangers to that poverty which is said to be character- 
istic of church mice. ‘Their wealth was increased every 
year, and although the minister of Hoddam might have 
justly claimed a tithe of the whole he was more disposed to 
give than take, and would at any time have furnished them 
with a few pounds of sugar, had there been any occasion 
for such extravagance. But his example, though approved 
of and lauded by many, was unfortunately not followed by 
all; and I regret to add that some miscreant or miscreants, 
in October, 1827, audaciously broke through the roof of the 
church, surprised the bees when in a state of inactivity, and 
completely harried them out of house and hall. Conduct 
so shameful excited throughout the parish a general feeling 
of indignation, and the Rev. Mr. Yorstoun, together with 
some of his principal heritors, offered a handsome reward to 
any person who would discover the names of the contempt- 
ible depredators. They escaped, however, unpunished, 
though guilty of an outrage which in the opinion of many 
bordered closely on the crime of sacrilege.—M’ Diarmid’s 
Sketches. 
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A SAGAOCIOUS DONKEY. 


* Love is the story without end, that angels throng to hear; 
The word, the king of words, carved on Jehovah's heart.” 


From the highest to the lowest, all feel its influence, all 
acknowledge its sway. Even the poor despised donkey is 
changed by its magic influence. When coerced and beaten, 
he is vicious, obstinate, and stupid; with the peasantry of 
Spain he is a petted favourite, almost an inmate of the 
household. ‘The children bid him welcome home, and the 
wife feeds him from her hands. He knows them all, and he 
loves them all, for he feels in his inmost heart that they all 
love him. He will follow his master, and come and go at 
his bidding, like a faithful dog; and he delights to take 
the baby on his back, and walk him round gently on the 
greensward. His intellect expands too in the sunshine of 
affection, and he that is called the stupidest of animals 
becomes sagacious. A Spanish peasant had for many years 
carried milk into Madrid, to supply a set of customers. 
Every morning he and his donkey, with loaded panniers, 
trudged the well-known round. At last the peasant became 
very ill, and had no one to send to market. His wife pro- 
posed to send the faithful old animal by himself. The 
panniers were accordingly filled with canisters of milk; an 
inscription, written by the priest, requested customers to 
measure their own milk and return the vessels; and the 
donkey was instructed to set off with his load. He went, 
and returned in due time with empty canisters; and this he 
continued to do for several days. The house bells in Madrid 
are usually so constructed that you pull downward to make 
them ring. The peasant afterwards learned that his saga- 
cious animal stopped before the door of every customer, 
and after waiting what he deemed a sufficient time pulled 
the bell with his mouth. If affectionate treatment will thus 
idealize the jackass, what may it not do? Assuredly there 
is no limit to its power. It can banish crime, and make 
this earth an Hden.— Mrs. Child’s “ Letters from New York.” 


—— 0 
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VITALITY IN A CAT. 


Waite the brig Dawn, of Dundee, Captain Caithness, was 
loading flax at Riga, about five weeks ago, a strange cat 
came on board, and took up its abode in the after hold of 
the vessel. The poor animal it appears did not get out 
again, it having been stowed away with the cargo ina little 
hole near the cabin deck beams, where it had only room to 
turn. The vessel was loaded in due course, and sailed with 
its ‘stowaway’? on board. Arriving in Dundee on Monday 
the 20th, the process of discharging was commenced, and 
to the astonishment of all engaged in that operation they 
came on the unfortunate cat on ‘Thursday morning, in the 
hole where it had been imprisoned, after being shut up for 
twenty-four days without either food or water. On being 
released, the animal was kindly cared for and fed by the 
crew.—Newspaper paragraph. 


—— O— 


THE BEES OF LUDOVICUS VIVES. 


Lupovicus Vives, being sent in the year 1520 by 
Cardinal Wolsey to Oxford, to be public professor of 
rhetoric there, and placed in the college of bees (Corpus 
Christi being so called by the founder in his statutes), was 
welcomed thither by a swarm of bees, which, to signifie the 
incomparable sweetness of his eloquence, settled themselves 
over his head under the leads of his study (at the west end 
of the cloister), where they continued about 130 years. 
The truth of this story appears as well by the general voice 
of the house, who have received it by tradition, as by the 
special testimony of a worthy antiquary (Mr. Brian Twyne), 
who affirmed (to Mr. Butler) that he had often heard his 
master, Dr. Benefield, one of the public professors of 
divinity, who then had L. Vives’s chamber and study, and 
Dr. Cole, then president, and in Q. Marie’s days scholar 
of this house, to say as much, calling these bees Vives his 
bees. In the year 1630 the leads over Vives his study 
being pluckt up, it then being the study of Mr. Gabriel 
Bridges, their stall was taken, and with it an incredible 


mass of honey; but the bees, as presaging their intended 
ay 
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and imminent destruction (whereas they were never known 
to have swarmed before) did that spring (to preserve their 
famous kind) send down a fair swarm into the president’s 
garden, which in the year 1633 yielded two swarms; one 
whereof pitched in the garden for the president, the other 
they sent up as a new colony to preserve the memory of this 
mellifluous doctor, as the University styled him in a letter 
to the cardinal. Thus far Mr. Butler. And there they 
continued, as I am informed by several ancient members of 
that society that knew them, till, by the Parliament visita- 
tion in anno 1648, for their loyalty to the king they were 
all but two turned out of their places; at what time, with 
the rest of the inhabitants of the college, they removed 
themselves, but no farther than the east end of the same 
cloister, where, as if the feminine sympathised with the 
masculine monarchy, they instantly declined, and came 
shortly to nothing. After the expiration of which ancient 
race, there came ’tis true another colony to the east end of 
the cloister, where they continued till after the return of 
his most sacred majesty that now is; but it not being 
certain that they were any of the remains of the ancient 
stock (though ’tis said they removed thence to the first 
place) nor any of them continuing long there, I have chose 
rather to fix their period in the year 1648 than to give too 
much credit to yncertainties. And thus unhappily, after 
above six score years’ continuance, ended the famous stock 
of Vives his bees, where ’tis pity they had not remained, as 
Virgil calls them, an “‘immortale genus.”? However, since 
they are now irrecoverably lost, 1t would not I, think, be 
amiss if the college provided them another colony; not 
that I think that learned society wants any such monitor of 
industry, but that it seems but congruous they should always 
have by them the thing whereof the whole house is but the 
metaphor.—Oxoniana, vol. ii. 


cece net 


A MISCHIEVOUS MONKEY. 


I witt add a remarkable anecdote communicated to me 
by Messrs. Brand and Rankine, Dumfries, with a request 
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that I should repress the names of the parties, and which, so 
far as I am able to judge, appears fully as worthy of being 
made the foundation of a petit drama as the trifle that 
became so popular in France under the title of “The Maid 
and the Magpie.” Inthe year 1818, a very handsome vessel 
that sailed between. Whitehaven and Kingston, Jamaica, 
embarked on her homeward voyage, and among other pas- 
sengers, carried a female who had a child at the breast that 
was only avery few weeks old. When the weather per- 
mitted, the female took regular exercise on deck, sometimes 
with her infant charge in her arms, but oftener at a moment 
when it had been hushed to slumber by the motion of the 
ship, the rushing of the waters, and the whispering of the 
breeze—opiates custom soon renders powerful, and which in 
the present instance superseded completely both the neces- 
sity of a cradle and the lullaby of a nurse. In August the 
weather became remarkably fine, and one beautiful after- 
noon, when the vessel was ploughing the watery waste, with 
clusters of sea-fowl disporting in her wake—the sun look- 
ing forth in all his majesty, and illuminating most beauti- 
fully two of the sublimest objects in nature—the captain 
perceived a distant sail, a sight that is always welcome at 
sea, and which, amidst the vast solitudes of the Atlantic, 
may be compared to the meeting of pilgrims in the desert. 
This discovery attracted the attention of all on board; and 
after the captain had gratified his curiosity, he politely 
offered his glass to his passenger, that she might obtain a 
clear view of an object which the naked eye was unable to 
distinguish from the fleecy clouds that everywhere fringed 
the horizon’s verge. At this time Mrs. B—— had the baby 
in her arms, but being aware that it could not harm itself 
by rolling, she wrapped her shawl about the little innocent, 
and placed it on a sofa on which she had been sitting. 
Captain © assisted her in steadying the glass, but 
scarcely had she applied her eye to the instrument when 
the helmsman exclaimed in a tone that indicated the deepest 
emotion, “Good God! see what that mischievous monkey 
has done.”? A mother’s fears were easily excited, and the 
reader may judge of the female’s feelings when, on turning 
round, she beheld the animal in the act of transporting her 
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beloved child apparently to the very top of the mast. And 
here it may be necessary to explain that the monkey was a 
very large one, and so strong and active that while it 
grasped the infant-firmly with the one arm, it climbed the 
shrouds nimbly by the other, totally unembarrassed by the 
weight of its burden. One look was sufficient for the terri- 
fied mother, and that look had well-nigh been her last. 
Though she attempted to speak, the words either died away 
on her lips, or were rendered inarticulate by her sobs and 
groans; and had it not been for the prompt assistance of those 
around her she would have fallen prostrate on the deck where 
she was soon afterwards stretched, a lifeless corpse. Situ- 
ated as he was, the captain knew not what to do; when he 
looked at his passenger speechless, motionless, and deadly 
pale, he almost fancied life had fled; and when he thought 
of her child that was swinging aloft under the care of so 
strange a nurse he expected every moment that the capricious 
monkey would become tired of his toy, and drop it into the 
ocean, or dash it on deck. Often as he had crossed the 
wide Atlantic, and braved the perils of the winter’s storm 
—often as he had been placed in circumstances in which he 
would have given the wealth of nations, had the wealth of 
nations been his to give, for the privilege of treading the 
earth in safety—never, amid all the changes and chances 
of a seaman’s life, had his feelings been exposed to so severe 
a trial. The sailors could climb as well as the monkey ; but 
the latter watched their motions narrowly, and as it as- 
cended higher up the mast, the moment they attempted to 
put a foot on the shrouds, the captain became afraid that it 
would drop the child, and endeavour to escape by leaping 
from one mast to another. In the meantime the little in- 
nocent was heard to cry ; and though many thought it was 
suffering pain, their fears on this point were speedily dis- 
sipated when they observed the monkey imitating exactly 
the motions of a nurse by dandling, soothing, and caress- 
ing its charge, and even endeavouring to hush it to sleep. 
From the deck the lady was conveyed to the cabin, and 
gradually restored to the use of her senses; and it was 
then her cries became more distressing ; for though she was 
assured that all would soon be well, it required the utmost 
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exertions of two men to prevent her from rushing on deck 
with the view of ascending the mast herself. In the mean- 
time many plans were tried, to allure the culprit from his 
berth above ; but finding all to fail, the captain, as a dernier 
ressort, ordered every man to conceal himself below. This 
order was promptly obeyed, and Mr. C himself quietly 
took his station in the cabin stair, where he could see all 
that passed without being seen. This plan happily suc- 
ceeded ; for the monkey, on perceiving that the coast was 
clear, cautiously descended from his lofty perch, and re- 
placed the infant on the sofa, cold, fretful, and perhaps 
frightened, but in every other respect as free from harm as 
when hetook it up. The humane seaman had now a most 
grateful task to perform; the babe was restored to its 
mother’s arms amidst tears, and thanks, and prayers, and 
blessings—thanks to the man for his sympathy and aid, and 
deeper gratitude to the Divine Being whose arm, though 
unseen, had shielded the innocent amidst pains and perils 
such as perhaps never before had impended over the head 
of a creature so young.—M’ Diarmid’s Sketches. 


Oe 


THE CAMEL. 


TRAVELLERS correct our impressions of animals. Living- 
stone corrected our prejudice in favour of the lion; the 
monarch of animals has never stood quite so high in our 
estimation since. Mr. Palgrave corrects our impressions, 
and puts down our prejudices, in favour of the camel “He 
has heard,” he says, “a good deal about the docility of the 
camel : if docile means stupid, well and good ; in such a case 
the camel is the very model of docility;” in fact, draws a 
portrait of a most unamiable beast, and even maintains 
that those philosophers are right, who ascribe the revenge- 
ful character of the Arabs to the great share the flesh and 
milk of the camel have in their sustenance. The camel and 
his Bedouin master have such obvious points of resem- 
blance, that he did not think an Arab of Shomer far in the 
wrong when he once heard him say, ‘‘God created the 
Bedouin for the camel, and the camel for the Bedouin,” 
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Our readers shall have the satisfaction of perusing this little 
addition to the natural history of thecamel. “Ifthe epithet 
‘docile’ is intended to designate an animal that takes an 
interest in its rider so far as a beast can that in some way 
understands his intentions, or shares them in a subordinate 
fashion, that obeys from a sort of submissive or half fellow- 
feeling with his master, like the horse and elephant, then I 
say that the camel is by no means docile, very much the 
contrary; he takes no heed to his rider, pays no attention 
whether he be on his back or not, walks straight on when 
once set a-going, merely because he is too stupid to turn 
aside; and then, should some tempting thorn or green 
branch allure him out of the path, continues to walk on in 
this new direction, simply because he is too dull to turn 
back into the right road. His only care is to cross as much 
pasture as he conveniently can while pacing mechanically 
onwards ; and for effecting this his long flexible neck sets 
him at great advantage, and a hard blow or a downright 
kick alone has any influence on him, whether to direct or 
impel. He will never attempt to throw you off his back, 
such a trick being far beyond his limited comprehension ; 
but if you fall off he will never dream of stopping for you, 
and walks on just the same, grazing while he goes, without 
knowing or caring an atom what has become of you. If 
turned loose, it is a thousand to one that he will never find 
his way back to his accustomed home or pasture, and the 
first comer who picks him up will have no particular shyness 
to get over: Jack or Tomare all the same to him, and the 
loss of his old master and his former cameline companions 
gives him no regret and occasions no endeavour to find 
them again. One only symptom will he give that he is 
aware of his rider, and that is when the latter is about to 
mount him ; for on such an occasion, instead of addressing 
him in the style of old Balaam’s more intelligent beast, 
‘Am not I thy camel upon which thou has ridden ever 
since I was thine, unto this day?’ he will bend back his 
long snaky neck towards his master, open his enormous 
jaws to bite if he dared, and roar out a tremendous sort of 
groan, as if to complain of some entirely new and unpa- 
ralleled injustice about to be done him. Ina word, he is 
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from first to last an undomesticated and savage animal, 
rendered serviceable by stupidity alone, without much skill 
on his master’s part or any co-operation on his own, save 
that of an extreme passiveness. Neither attachment nor 
even habit impress him ; never tame, though not wide awake 
enough to be exactly wild. 

* One passion alone he possesses, namely revenge, of which 
he furnishes many a hideous example, while in carrying it 
out he shows an unexpected degree of far-thoughted malice, 
united meanwhile with all the cold stupidity of his usual 
character. One instance of this I well remember ; it occurred 
hard by a small town in the plain of Ba’albec, where I was 
at the time residing. A lad of about fourteen had conducted 
a large camel, laden with wood, from that very village to 
another at half an hour’s distance or so. As the animal 
loitered or turned out of the way, its conductor struck it 
repeatedly, and harder than it seems to have thought he 
had aright todo. But not finding the occasion favourable 
for taking immediate quits, ib ‘bode its time;’ nor was 
that time long in coming. A few days later the same lad 
had to reconduct the beast, but unladen, to his own village. 
When they were about half-way on the road, and at some 
distance from any habitation, the camel suddenly stopped, 
looked deliberately round in every direction to assure itself 
that no one was within sight, and, finding the road far and 
near clear of passers by, made a step forward, seized the 
unlucky boy’s head in its monstrous mouth, and lifting him 
up in the air flung him down again on the earth with the 
upper part of his skull completely torn off, and his brains 
scattered on the ground. Having thus satisfied its revenge, 
the brute quietly resumed its pace towards the village as 
though nothing were the matter, till some men who had 
observed the whole, though unfortunately at too great a 
distance to be able to afford timely help, came up and 
killed it.’—Palgrave’s Central and Hastern Arabia. 
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THE GLOW-BEAST. 


Tue valley of Calchaquina, running thirty leagues in 
length from north to south, is but of a small breadth, and 
almost enclosed on both sides by high ridges of mountains, 
that make the borders of Peru and Chili. It is reported 
that in the night there is a sort of creature seen here which 
casts a mighty light from his head, and many are of opinion 
that light is caused by a carbuncle; but as yet this creature 
could never be taken or killed, because it suddenly baffles 
all the designs of men, leaving them in the dark by cloud- 
ing that light. The existence of this animal is still believed. 
The missionary, Fr. Narciss y Barcel, says in a letter written 
1791 :—*TI had scarcely reached Manoa before I began the 
commission with which his excellency the viceroy charged 
me concerning the search for the carbuncle. I found a 
pagan of the Pira nation, who has not only seen one but 
has killed one, and thrown it away, through ignorance, 
as a thing of no value. He assured me that there were 
two kinds, one about a quarter, the other about half a 
vara high. The curtain, or lid, with which it covers its 
splendour is, he says, a thing of exquisite plumage, and 
that it has on its breast spots of singular beauty. He 
called it in his Pira language Inuyucoy. He promised to 
bring me one dead, since it is impossible to take it alive; 
I regaled him plentifully for the sake of encouraging him, 
and he set off in full confidence that he should not return 
without it. As soon as I get this precious jewel I will 
send it to his excellency.” Dr. Joseph Ignacio de 
Leguanda relates some stories of this carbuncle animal, and 
evidently believes them. By his account, it opens this eye 
of light when it is in danger, and dazzles its enemy. At 
other times the eye is covered with its veil, or lid, like 
Prince Arthur’s shield. ‘The author of the verse Argentina, 
D. Martin del Barco, says he had seen this beast, and often 
hunted it in vain, and that happy man would he be who 
should catch one. Ruy Diaz Melgarejo, he adds, had been 
thus fortunate. He had caught a carbuncle beast, and 
taken out the stone; but the canoe in which he embarked 
with it upset, and the jewel was lost. I, says D. Martin, 
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saw him lamenting his evil fortune, and heard him say that 
if he had not lost the carbuncle he would have presented it 
to King Philip.—Southey’s Omniana, vol. ii. 


—o0—. 


A TIGER ADVENTURE. 


A SINGULAR instance of intrepidity took place at Agoada, 
near Goa, on the 21st of March, 1809. larly in the 
morning a report was received at the cantonments, that a 
large cheetur had been seen on the rocks near the sea. 
About nine o’clock a number of officers and men assembled 
at the spot where it was said to have been seen, when after 
some search the animal was discovered to be in the recess 
of an immense rock; dogs were sent in, in the hopes of 
starting him, but without effect, they having returned with 
several wounds. Lieut. Hvan Davis, of the 7th regiment, 
attempted to enter the den, but was obliged to return, 
finding the passage extremely narrow and dark. He how- 
ever attempted it a second time with a pick-axe in his hand, 
with which he removed some obstructions that were in the 
way; and having proceeded a few yards, he heard a noise, 
which he conceived to be that of the animal in question. 
He then returned, and communicated this to Lieut. 
Threw, of the artillery, who also went in the same distance, 
and was of a similar opinion. What course to pursue was 
doubtful; some proposed to blow up the rock, others 
smoking him out. At length a portfire was tied to the 
end of a bamboo, and introduced into a small crevice which 
led towards the den. Lieut. Davis went on his hands 
and knees down the narrow passage which led to it, and by 
the light of it was enabled to discover the animal; having 
returned he said he would kill him with a pistol, which 
being procured, he entered again and fired, but without 
success, owing to the awkward situation he was then placed 
in, with his left hand only at liberty. He went back with 
a musket and bayonet, and wounded him in the loins, but 
was obliged to retreat as quick as the narrow passage 
would allow, the tiger having forced the musket back 
towards the mouth of the den. He then procured a rifle 
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with which he again forced his way into the place, and 
taking a deliberate aim at his head, fired and put an end to 
his existence. Another difficulty still presented itself; how 
to get him out required some consideration. Ropes were 
procured, but every attempt to reach him proved fruitless 
till Lieut. Davis, with a pick-axe in his hand, cut his 
way into the den, and got sufficiently near to fasten a strong 
rope round his neck, by which he was dragged out, to the 
no small satisfaction of a numerous crowd of anxious 
spectators. He measured seven feet and a half from the 
nose to the tail.— Bombay Courier. 


— 


BATTLE BETWEEN TWO LEOPARDS.—-JUNGLE SCENE. 


A JUNGLE scene which is common enough among the 
thickets and forests of the “wild world,” but which few 
can ever witness, was enacted last week at Liverpool. A 
large menagerie has been exhibiting there its stock of ferc 
nature, and among them were two fine leopards. It is the 
custom of the keepers to separate the animals by iron slides 
at the hour for feeding, as they are especially quarrelsome 
at sucha time. The two leopards were particularly sharp- 
set on the occasion in question, and the sight and smell of 
the raw meat destined for their dinner made them savage. 
While the slide was in preparation, the beasts, which had 
been gnarling and snapping at each other, suddenly gave a 
ferocious howl of anger, and rushed together in combat. 
The battle which ensued is described as terrific; the mad- 
dened animals stood face to face with flashing eyes and 
jaws distended, lashed their sides with their tails, and then, 
springing simultaneously with a horrible roar, they fastened 
their fangs in each other, and rolled over on the floor of the 
den, locked in fight. The attendants in vain tried to sepa- 
rate the infuriate creatures, Tearing and clawing, yelling 
and gnashing, they fought up and down the cage, not in 
the least regarding the blows which were rained upon them 
by the keepers. Once indeed they parted, panting, but 
only to renew the engagement; and this second time each 
leopard caught the other in a deadly grip, the larger getting 
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the fore paw and shoulder of his antagonist between his 
jaws, and the smaller beast fastening upon the loin of his 
enemy. In this position they kept their hold for several 
minutes, mutually crunching the hide and flesh, and rolling 
over and over without relinquishing their grasp. After a 
time the iron slide was introduced, and a heavy blow from 
one of the scrapers used to clean out the cage obliged the 
larger beast to let go, and crouch so far away from his foe 
that the partition could be thrust into its place. The larger 
leopard was already sore hurt, and bleeding copiously from 
the muscles of the back; while the smaller lay gasping 
where he had been left. His yellow-spotted skin was rent 
into ribbons all down the fore quarter; one of the claws 
was torn clean away from the fore paw, the shoulder bone 
was literally smashed, and the leg bones, from the knee to the 
foot, were so chewed and mangled by the awful teeth of the 
other beast that there was not a piece of more than two 
inches long which had been left unfractured. A leopard is 
worth a good deal of money to a showman; such creatures 
are hard to take alive, and it is difficult to keep them healthy 
in our cold weather. But nothing could be done with the 
defeated felis, except to put it out of pain; a strong dose 
of prussic acid was therefore procured, and administered to 
the miserable beast, which soon expired in the pool of blood 
flowing from its wounds. Such a scene must happen fre- 
quently in the woods and wildernesses where the great 
carnivora roam. Not many of them are killed by hunters, 
nor do many die of oldage. Their numbers are kept under 
by their own ferocious pugnacity ; they fight for the pos- 
session of the females, or the carcases of animals killed for 
prey; and the worsted combatants slink away from the 
conqueror with hurts like those described, to die of gan- 
grened limbs and thirst in the jungle, where the vultures 
find them out, and speedily give them living burial.—News- 


paper paragraph. 
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LOVE AMONGST THE LIONS.—A PATTERN OF CONJUGAL 
ATTENTIONS. 

Tue lion’s marriage takes place towards the end of 
January. He has first to seek his wife; but as the males 
are far more abundant than the females, who are often cut 
off in infancy, it is not rare to find a young lady pestered 
by the addresses of three or four gallants, who quarrel with 
the acerbity of jealous lovers. If one of them does not 
succeed in disabling or driving away the others, madame, 
impatient and dissatisfied, leads them into the presence of 
an old lion, whose roar she has appreciated at a distance. 
The lovers fly at him with the temerity of youth and exas- 
peration. ‘The old fellow receives them with calm assurance, 
breaks the neck of the first with his terrible jaws, smashes 
the leg of the second, and tears out the eye of the third. 
No sooner is the day won, and the field clear, than the lion 
tosses his mane in the air as he roars, and then crouches by 
the side of the lady, who, as a reward for his courage, licks 
his wounds caressingly. When two adult lions are the 
rivals, the encounter is more serious. An Arab perched in 
a tree one night saw a lioness followed by a tawny lion 
with full-grown mane ; she lay down at the foot of the tree, 
the lion stopped on his path, and seemed to listen. The 
Arab then heard the distant growling of a lion, which was 
instantly replied to by the lioness under the tree. This 
made her husband roar furiously. The distant lion was 
heard approaching, and as he came nearer the lioness 
roared louder, which seemed to agitate her husband, for 
he marched towards her as if to force her to be silent, 
and then sprang back to his old post, roaring defiance at 
his distant rival. This continued for about an hour, when 
a black lion made his appearance on the plain. The lioness 
arose as if to go towards him, but her husband, guessing 
her intention, bounded towards his rival. The two crouched 
and sprang on each other, rolling on the grass in the em- 
brace of death. Their bones cracked, their flesh was torn, 
their cries of rage and agony rent the air, and all this time 
the lioness crouched and wagged her tail slowly in sign of 
satisfaction. When the combat ended, and both warriors 
were stretched on the plain, she rose, smelt them, satisfied 
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herself that they were dead, and trotted off, quite regardless 
of the uncomplimentary epithet which the indignant Arab 
shouted after her. This, Gerard tells us, is an example of 
the conjugal fidelity of milady ; whereas the lion never quits 
his wife, unless forced, and is quite a pattern of conjugal 
attentions.— Westminster Review. 


—o—. 


LOGIC IN ANIMALS. 


Bor I will go farther, and maintain that this behaviour of 
the dog is an evident proof that his mind is capable of the 
three operations of logic; and I don’t see why a shock dog 
and a mastiff may not carry his reasoning as far as a regent 
of philosophy in the college of the four nations. The first 
operation of the mind of man is to conceive, the second to 
range his thoughts together, and the third is from thence 
to draw a just consequence. Now I plainly distinguish 
these three different operations in the dog. When I have 
¥ mind to teach him to leap over a stick, when he leaps I 
coax him; that’s the first thought. I beat him when he 
does not leap; that is the second thought. He leaps again ; 
and that’s the consequence of the two first thoughts. I 
sum up the dog’s reasoning with himself thus :—lf I lea 
Tam stroked; If I do not leap I am beat; therefore V’ll 
leap. There are a thousand passages in history which mani- 
fest the understanding and reasoning of beasts. That excel- 
lent French author, Montaigne, mentions certain oxen that 
seemed to have understood arithmetic. They were used 
to turn the winder of a wella hundred times a day; but 
when they had done their work all the severity they could 
use to them did not prevail on them to take one step more. 
These cattle were mathematicians, without having ever 
learnt the Elements of Euclid. In short, it cannot be 
denied but they had a method of computation which served 
them as a certain rule for determining the number of rounds 
they had made. From an inquiry into the sense and under- 
standing of a dog, proceed we to that of a peasant. He 
follows a daily custom, as one may say, mechanically ; he 
gets up in the morning, works in the field, eats and drinks 
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at certain hours, goes to bed at night, and rises again next 
day, to do just the same as he did the day before; so that 
the first day of his life and the last are much the same. 
He knows none of the secrets of nature, nor of the secret 
springs of the soul and the mind, but what he learns from 
the common objects that strike his eye; and if he has per- 
ception above the instinct of beasts, he is scarce a jot the 
wiser for it. What an immense difference is there betwixt 
the penetration of Descartes and the blindness and igno- 
rance of the peasant! I am astonished when I see this 
philosopher measuring the course of the stars, finding out 
the distance of them, and foretelling their eclipses and 
motions even to the remotest ages. I am yet more sur- 
prised when he teaches me to know myself, and when, by 
freeing my soul from those bodies that conceal it from my 
eyes, he makes its being visible to me, and proves its spirit- 
uality. His reasoning and the justness of his thoughts 
are invincible arguments of it. Ispare the peasant for the 
sake of the philosopher.—Jewish Spy, vol. i. 


Ghings Clerical, and some Pulpit 
Celebrities, 


Ones 


SINGULAR CONVERSION OF ANGELICA ARNAULD, 
ABBESS OF PORT ROYAL. 


Scarce y had she attained the age of seventeen before God 
was pleased to effect her conversion. It was accomplished 
by means most unlikely. A Capuchin, wearied of a religious 
life, had emancipated himself from his superiors; his con- 
duct had in many respects been reprehensible; he therefore 
determined to quit France, and to abjure the Catholic re- 
ligion, It so happened that he passed through Port Royal 
on his way; this abbey is also the parish church. Being 
entirely ignorant of this man’s misconduct, the abbess, from 
motives of civility, requested him to preach; the Capuchin, 
meanwhile, was as little acquainted with the characters of 
the nuns as they were with his. He imagined them to be 
eminently pious; he therefore preached a most alarming 
discourse; he expatiated largely on the misery and danger 
of sin, and on the power and blessings of true religion. He 
also dwelt forcibly on the dangers of the world; and por- 
trayed, in the most-lively manner, those peculiar advantages 
which are furnished by a monastic life. The young abbess 
was forcibly struck; from that hour she formed the resolu- 
tion to devote herself wholly to God. And not only so; she 
resolved, by Divine grace, that as soon as she was converted 
herself she would strengthen her sisters, and reform every 
abuse in the monastery committed to her charge. At this 
period she was taken dangerously ill. Durmg a confinement 
of several months her resolution strengthened, and her piety 
and experience deepened. Meditations, prayer, and reading 
the Scriptures divided her solitary hours. She came from 
her chamber a new person; her habits, her manners, her 
views were totally changed. Her mind was always powerful ; 
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those powers were now exercised, not in the gratification of 
self, but in establishing a solid and beneficial reform.— 
Mary Schimmelpenninck’s Tour to Alét, vol, ii. 


———O 


THE CURATE OF THE VILLAGE OF PITIEQUA. 


A woman directed us to a cottage somewhat superior in 
appearance to those contiguous. It had a small portico, 
which, if I remember well, was overgrown with vine. We 
knocked loud and long at the door, but received no answer ; 
the voice of man was silent, and not even a dog barked. 
The truth was that the old curate was taking his siesta, and 
so were his whole family, which consisted of one ancient 
female and a cat. The good man was at last disturbed by 
our noise and vociferation, for we were hungry, and conse- 
quently impatient. Leaping from his couch he came running 
to the door in great hurry and confusion, and perceiving 
us, he made many apologies for being asleep at a period 
when he said he ought to have been on the look-out for his 
invited guest. He embraced me very affectionately, and 
conducted me into his parlour, an apartment of tolerable 
size, hung round with shelves, which were crowded with 
books. At one end there was a kind of table or desk, covered 
with black leather, with a large easy chair, into which he 
pushed me, as I, with the true eagerness of a bibliomaniac, 
was about to inspect his shelves, saying with considerable 
vehemence that there was nothing there worthy of the at- 
tention of an Englishman, for that his whole stock consisted 
of breviaries and dry Catholic treatises on divinity. His 
care now was to furnish us with refreshments. In a twink- 
ling, with the assistance of his old attendant, he placed on 
the table several plates of cakes and confectionery, and a 
number of large uncouth glass bottles, which I thought 
bore a strong resemblance to those of Schiedam, and indeed 
they were the very same. “There,” said he, rubbing his 
hands, “TI thank God that it is in my power to treat you in 
a way which will be agreeable to you. In those bottles there 
is Hollands thirty years old;” and producing two large 
tumblers, he continued, “Fill, my friends, and drink—drink 
it every drop if you please, for it is of little use to myself, 
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who seldom drink aught but water. I know that you 
islanders love it; therefore, since it does you good, I am 
only sorry that there is no more.” Observing that we con- 
tented ourselves with merely tasting it, he looked at us 
with astonishment, and inquired the reason of our not 
drinking. We told him that we seldom drank ardent 
spirits ; and I added that as for myself I seldom tasted 
even wine, but like himself was content with the use of 
water. He appeared somewhat incredulous; but told us to 
do exactly what we pleased, and to ask for what was agree- 
able to us. We told him that we had not dined, and should 
be glad of some substantial refreshment. “I am afraid,’ 
said he, “that I have nothing in the house that will suit 
you; however, we will go and see.” Thereupon he led us 
through a small yard at the back part of his house, which 
might have been called a garden or orchard if it had dis- 
played either trees or flowers; but it produced nothing but 
grass, which was growing in luxuriance. At one end was a 
large pigeon-house, which we all entered, “for,” said the 
curate, ‘‘if we could find some nice delicate pigeons, they 
would afford you an excellent dinner.’ We were however 
disappointed ; for, after rummaging the nests, we only found 
very young ones, unfitted for our purpose. The good man 
became very melancholy, and said he had some misgivings 
that we should have to depart dinnerless. Leaving the 
pigeon-house he conducted us to a place where there were 
several skeps of bees, round which multitudes of the busy 
insects were hovering, fillimg the air with their music. 
“ Next to my fellow-creatures,” said he, “there is nothing 
which I love so dearly as these bees; it is one of my de- 
lights to sit watching them and listening to their murmur.” 
We next went to several unfurnished rooms fronting the 
yard, in one of which were hanging several flitches of bacon, 
beneath which we stopped, and looking up gazed intently 
upon them. We told him that if he had nothing better to 
offer we should be very glad to eat some slices of his bacon, 
especially if some eggs were added. “To tell the truth,” 
said he, “I have nothing better; and if you can content 
yourselves with such fare I shall be very happy; as for 
eggs, you can have as many as you wish, and pertectly fresh, 
Z 
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as my hens lay every day.” So, after everything was 
prepared and arranged to our satisfaction, we sat down to 
dine on bacon and eggs, in a smal] room—not the one to 
which he had ushered us at first, but on the other side of the 
doorway. The good curate, though he ate nothing, having 
taken his meal long before, sat at the head of the table, and 
the repast was enlivened by his chat. “ There, my friends,” 
said he, “where you are now seated once sat Wellington 
and Crawford, after they had beat the French at Arapiles 
and rescued us from the thraldom of those wicked people. 
I never respected my house so much as I have done since 
they honoured it with their presence. They were heroes, 
and one was a demigod.” He then burst into a most 
eloquent panegyric of El gran lord, as he termed him, 
which I should be very happy to translate were my pen 
capable of rendering into Hnglish the robust thundering 
sentences of his powerful Castilian. I had till then con- 
sidered him a plain uninformed old man, almost simple, and 
as incapable of much emotion as a tortoise within its shell ; 
but he had become at once inspired, his eyes were replete 
with a bright fire, and every muscle of his face was quiver- 
ing. The little silk skull cap, which he wore according to 
the custom of the Catholic clergy, moved up and down with 
his agitation, and I soon saw that I was in the presence of 
one of those remarkable men who so frequently spring up 
in the bosom of the Romish Church, and who to a childlike 
simplicity unite immense energy and power of mind—equally 
adapted to guide a scanty flock of ignorant rustics in some 
obscure village of Italy or Spain, as to convert millions of 
heathens on the shores of Japan, China, and Paraguay. He 
was a thin spare man, of about sixty-five, and was dressed 
in a black cloak of very coarse materials , nor were his other 
garments of superior quality. This plainness however in 
the appearance of his outward man was by no means the 
result of poverty; quite the contrary; the benefice was a 
very plentiful one, and placed at his disposal annually a sum 
at least of eight hundred dollars, of which the eighth part 
was more than sufficient to defray the expenses of his house 
and himself; the rest was devoted entirely to the purest acts 
of charity. He fed the hungry wanderer, and despatched 
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him singing on his way, with meat in his wallet and a peseta 
in his purse; and his parishioners, when in need of money, 
had only to repair to his study and were sure of an imme- 
diate supply. He was indeed the banker of the village, 
and what he lent he neither expected nor wished to be re- 
turned. Though under the necessity of making frequent 
journeys to Salamanca, he kept no mule, but contented him- 
self with an ass, borrowed from the neighbouring miller. 
“T once kept a mule,’’ said he; “but some months since it 
was removed without my permission by a traveller whom I 
had housed for the night: for in that alcove I keep two 
clean beds for the use of the wayfaring, and I shall be very 
much pleased if yourself and friend will occupy them, and 
tarry with me till the morning.”—Borrow’s Bible in Spain. 


COS 


AN AMERICAN PREACHER. 


Ir was evident that in his early life his study of Johnson 
had only been equalled by his admiration of him. His style 
‘ had been moulded by that of the great lexicographer; and 
I suppose that the Johnsonian manner has never been 
carried to a higher pitch than by my friend. His sermons 
were most elaborately prepared, and delivered with the 
greatest fluency and unction. He poured forth his sonorous 
periods with the most weighty seriousness; yet I confess 
that I have not always been able to repress a smile when I 
have heard him utter a periphrase of this kind. “The small 
particle of aqueous fluid which trickles from the visual 
organ over the lineaments of the countenance, betokening 
grief.” Riding into his yard once, in company with a friend, 
intending to breakfast with him, we were thus hospitably 
saluted: “Brethren, how are you? Alight, and allow me 
to conduct your quadruped through the orifice erected for 
ingress and egress into the stabulatory department, in order 
that he may obtain somewhat of the herbiferous and grami- 
niferous, wherewith to sustain his strength; while ye your- 
selves shall tarry until ye have partaken of aliment furnished 
by the females in the domicile, and having attended to 
sanctimonious exercises go on your way rejoicing.” The 
meal haying been prepared, it was announced in this wise: 
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“Come, friends, bites are about to be distributed.’ The 
following is attributed to him, but with what correctness I 
cannot state; it is certainly characteristic of his merry 
moods. An old man, engaged in emitting dense volumes 
of tobacco smoke from an old pipe, until the atmosphere of 
the apartment became oppressive and sickening, was thus 
politely and humorously addressed :—“ Venerable sir, the 
affumigation arising from the deleterious effluvia emanating 
from your tobaccoistic reservoir so overshadows the organ- 
istic power of our ocular, and so abflustrates our atmospheric 
validity, that our apparati must shortly be obtuned, unless 
through the abundant suavity of your eminent politeness 
you will disembogue the aluminous tube of the stimulating 
and sternutatory ingredient that replenishes its concavity.” 
—Milburn’s Ten Years of a Preacher’s Life. 


(aoe 


THE PORT CRABBE IN THE PULPIT. 


His style of reading in the desk was easy and natural—at 
any rate natural to him, though a fastidious ear might find 
in it a species of affectation, something a little like assumed 
authority; but there was no tone, nothing of sing-song. 
In the pulpit he was entirely unaffected—read his sermon 
with earnestness, and in a voice and manner on some occa- 
sions peculiarly touching; but he made no attempt at ex- 
tempore preaching, and utterly disregarded all the me- 
chanism of oratory. And he had another trait very desir- 
able in a minister,—the most complete exemption from fear 
or solicitude. “I must have some money, gentlemen,”’ he 
would say, in stepping from the pulpit; this was his notice 
of tithe-day. Once or twice, finding it grow dark, he 
abruptly shut his sermon, saying, “ Upon my word I cannot 
see; I must give you the rest when we meet again.” Or he 
would walk into a pew near a window, and stand on the 
seat and finish his sermon, with the most admirable indif- 
ference to the remarks of his congregation. He was always 
like his own author-rector, in the “ Parish Register,” “ care- 
less of hood and band.”—Life of Crabbe, 


—_—Oo-— 


Balm of Gilead. 


BALM OF GILEAD. 


Mr. Cuinz appointed Brother Carson to preach his “ trial 
sermon ” on the following Wednesday night, and requested 
me to hear him. He was not without honour in his own 
native village, for the chapel was crowded. I went prepared 
to hear an extraordinary sermon, and to take it down in 
shorthand. The following is as close a copy as it was 
possible to take. ‘The text was, “Is there no balm in Gilead ? 
as there no physician there?” ‘There seems to me to be a 
very odd and new way o’ makin’ sermons now-a-days, or 
raather o’ unmakin’ em,—neamly a cuttin’ on em up into 
I knowner how mony different peaces, what they callen di- 
voidin’. Now conner chop up a text in this way, as if I war 
choppin’ tatoes for the pigs. I shall tak the text as it stands, 
and try to compound it as quick as I con, and then mak some 
practical remarks. The prophet axes a question, ‘Is there no 
balm in Gilead?” Now I needner tell ony on you what balm 
is; yoe know it’s what we putten into bread, to mak it light, 
to leaven it. Bread would be nasty, bitter, heavy stuff, if 
balm warner put in it. Now onybody wi’ hafe a ee may see 
how this replies to the Gospel. Doesner the Scripter say as 
a little leaven leavens the whole lump? ‘The whole lump o’ 
what? Why o’ wheat. The wold is a great moighty corn- 
field. This corn-field mun be shear’d, and the wheat put in 
the garner o’ the Church; and it mun be threshed by the 
Holy Spirit, and grun by repentance, and kneaded by faith, 
and the barm put into ’t, and made into loaves; and then 
baked in the oven o’ Divine love, and made into a kind 0’ 
shewbread, shewing forth the praises of Him ‘ who has called 
us out o’ darkness into His marvellous light.? And as my 
Sally has tried tatoes, and I knowner what, to mak bread 
light, but couldner come it, so you may try the pleasures 0’ 
the wold, or the flesh, to mak your hearts happy and light, 
but yo’ll foind as they’Il make em sadder and sadder, and as 
nowt ’ull do but the precious ‘balm o’ Gilead.” Ive heerd 
a’ar Sally say mony a time, ‘Is there no barm i’t town to- 
day ’ and the reply has been, ‘No, not a drop;’ and she’s hed 
to put off the bakin’ to some other day. Butif onybody here 
axes, ‘Is there ony balm o’ Gilead here?’ I tell em there’s 
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plenty; and they may hev it without money and without 
price. ‘The balm o’ Gilead is very good, 
So it is, I think I hear you say; 
The test o’ ages it has stood, 
And there’s plenty here to-day.’ 

“T mun now pass on to the next question, ‘Is there no 
physician there?’ JI can answer you in the firmative. 
There is a physician there—Jesus Christ, the Good Physi- 
cian. Now if onybody wants a doctor, they’ll get the most 
clever mon as possible and is noted for his cures; and he 
is thowt none the worser if he is kind and feelin’. But all 
the doctors in the wold put together isner hafe so clever 
as the Gilead Physician, nor hafe so kind-hearted. For 
Jesus Christ is touched wi’ the feeling of a’ar infirmities. 
No earthly doctor can be in this way. ‘They may tell yoe 
as they be sorry for yoe, but at the bottom they be glad as 
yoe be so badly, for the worser yoe are the better it be for 
they, and they’ll be iver so long o’ gettin’ yoe well. But if 
yoe be gettin’ the tick-rolaroo, and the doctor felt the peane 
as you feel’n it, they’d be gettin’ yoe well as soon as possible. 
Now the Good Physician is afflicted in a’ar afflictions, suffers 
in a’ar sufferings; so as in gettin’ His peatients well, it’s 
oettin’ Hissen well, when they be in health He be in health. 
The Good Physician understands all about us, for He made 
us. Who so likely to put a watch right, when it goes 
wrong, as a watchmaker? Who so able to put the soul 
right, when it goes wrong, as the soul-maker? Doctors, 
yoe know, often conner tell what’s the matter wi’ their 
peatients. It war just so in the case o’ a’ar Sally: none 0’ 
t? doctors know’d her compleant, and they physicked her till 
they kill’d her, and omost ruin’d me. But, thank the Lord, 
she war badly in her soul, and we called in the Good 
Physician, and He got her well in less ner hafe an hour, 
Doctors, yoe know, conner cure all; folks is dyin’ iv’ry day. 
Squire Stubbs, as lives by us, tried all the doctors about a’ar 
parts, and none could do him ony good. He then went to 
Lunnun, to try the doctors there; but it war no use! they 
physicked him, and he soon went off. But there niver war 
a case yet as war above the hand o’ the Good Physician. 
We hear now-a-days a great deal about ‘eure alls.” You’n 
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heerd about Morison’s pills, they war to do wonders—to do 
iv’ry thing but rease the dead: but that’s all moonshine ; 
iv’ry dog has its day, and they’n had theirs. But the balm 
o Gilead is a pacific for iv’ry disease—a unfealin’ cure for 
iv’ry compleant. Some say as the age o’ miracles is past, 
but I saas as itisner. For isner it no miracle to rease the 
dead? But them as war dead in trespasses and sins the 
Good Physician has quicken’d. But I mun be gettin’ on, 
and inquire if there be sich a Good Physician, and sich 
good balm, why isn’t the dowter o’ my people healed ? Now 
it’s to be obsarved as the prophet doesner say the son 0’ 
my people, but the dowter o’ my people; and this seems to 
me to be the reason. Women, yoe know, is the weaker 
vessel; they is subject to more peans and aliments than 
men, and so the prophet wonders more as they doesner 
come to be healed? Some donner come, cos they donner 
know as they be sick. I go toa woman, and say, ‘ Mary, 
yoe be sadly diseased wi’ sin.? She says, ‘ Dick, yoe be 
mistaen. I donner feel bad: yoe thinken me worser than 
I be.’ I recommend her to go to the Doctor. ‘Not so, 
auther, Dick,’ says she, ‘it ’ul be time enough for that 
when I ’m badly.’ ThenI go to a mon and I says, ‘James, 
yoe be diseased wi’ sin.” He says, ‘I know I be, and I 
shouldner mind bein’ healed.” That’s good, thinks I, there’s 
some chance of Jim’s rekivery. ‘ You conner do better, 
says I, ‘than call in my Doctor.’ I thowt it better to tell 
him what sort of Doctor mine war, what physic He’d gee 
him, and what rigement He’d put him in. When it come 
to, I foind he doesner like the bitter hearbs o’ repentance, 
and wouldner come into His rigement; so as nowt could be 
done for poor Jim. How many is there, as is in this way— 
wonner gee up the sweet things o’ the wold—wonner come 
down to a waytergruel diet—and woll be peatients o’ the 
worst doctor in the world. Which on yoe, I want to know, 
would employ a doctor as allas kills his peatients? Why 
none on yoe would. And yet yoe be really employin’ a 
doctor as hes killed iv’ry patient as hes iver ta’en his 
inscriptions. JI know as he gees noice physic. But who- 
somiver heerd o’ noice physic? You may be sure there’s 
some trick in’t; for all physic is nasty. Will yoe hev noice 
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physic and be killed, or nasty physic and be healed? Now 
all on yoe as is for the killin’ physic, stand up. (No one 
rose.) Oh, I see as none on yoe loikes the devil’s physic. 
Now all on yoe as is for healing physic, stand up. (All 
stood up.) ‘The Good Physician is now agoin’ round for 
peatients ; He wonner charge you for visits, nor for physic, 
an He’ll gee yoe no more physic than’s necessary, and He’d 
heal all on yoe afore yoe go out o’t chapel. I mun now be 
a drawin’ my discourse to a close. I ax agean, ‘Is there no 
balm in Gilead? is there no physician there?’ 1 thank 
God as there is, a Good Physician, and plenty o’ balm and 
quite fresh. His sarvants is goin’ round the town iv’ry day, 
cryin’ out, Barm! barm! barm! And thear’s places built 
in iv’ry place, whear it may be hed—ony quantity, and free 
gracious for nowt. ‘Thear’s the Baptist barm-shop; the 
Calvinist barm-shop; the Established Church barm-shop ; 
and, thank God, the Methodist barm-shop. I say as the 
Methodist barm-shop is the best. For the Baptist mixes 
water wi’ their barm; and the Calvinists wants a ticket 0’ 
election, afore they’ll gie yoe ony; and the Church keeps 
theirs kivered up in formal pots and kettles, till it goes 
fusty and bad. Yoe mun allas remember as t’ Church 
barm-shop isner ony better than a’ar’n, coz it’s established ; 
for it’s ony established by a human cretur lke wursens. 
The Methodists has got a licence to sell it to iv’ry body as 
axes for’t, and it’s quite fresh and undulterate. And if 
ther’s ony teetotalers here to-night, let me tell ’em as they 
needner fear this barm, as it’s quite unferment, and it ul do 
?emnoharm. We’veplenty o’ barm here to-night, and the 
Good Physician is here, and we shall hev a prayer-meetin’ 
arter this sarvice is over, and the Good Physician’s assist- 
ants, a’ar brothers and sisters, ’ul go round wi’ the barm. 
Now is the accepted time, now is the day of salvation. 
Death is at the door, and afore to-morrow mornin’ yoe may 
be in hell, and thear ’sno Good Physician there, no barm 
there. You’llbe gettin’ worser and worser. Hell’ul be your 
hospital, flames of fire your bed, brimstone and smoke your 
physic, the devil your physician, and damned spirits your 
attendants. May the Lord in His mercy save us from sich 
acase!”? All the people said Amen !—The Round Preacher. 
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THE CHAPLAIN AND THE COOK. 


TuE witty Earl of Rochester being once in company with 
Charles II., his queen, chaplain, and some ministers of 
state, the king suddenly exclaimed—“ Let our minds be 
unbended from the cares of state, and give us a generous 
glass of wine, that cheereth, as the Scripture saith, both God 
and man.” ‘The queen intimated that she did not think 
the Bible contained any such declaration. The chaplain, 
being appealed to, agreed with her majesty. Rochester, 
deeming the king to be right, went to the kitchen to inquire 
among the servants if any of them were conversant with the 
Bible, and knew in which part of it the passage might be 
found. Finding that the Scotch cook was acquainted with 
the locality and meaning of the disputed verse, Rochester 
ordered him to be in waiting, and returned to the king. 
The “wine question”? was still under discussion, and 
Rochester moved that David the cook should be called in. 
This was done, and the passage produced, and read aloud 
from Judges ix. 18. The king smiled, the queen asked 
pardon, and the poor chaplain blushed. Rochester now 
asked the parson to explain the text. ‘The poor craven 
chaplain said never a word.” ‘The earl therefore applied 
to David for an exposition. The honest cook immediately 
replied, “How much wine cheereth man your lordship 
knows: and that it cheereth God, I beg leave to say that, 
under the Old Testament dispensation, there were meat- 
offerings and drink-offerings. The latter consisted of wine, 
which by a metaphor is said to cheer God, as He was well- 
pleased in the salvation He had appointed; whereby His 
justice was satisfied, His law fulfilled, His mercy reigned, 
His love triumphed, and the sinner was saved.” The king 
was agreeably surprised at his evangelical exposition; and 
Rochester recommended that the parson should be made 
cook, and the cook made parson ! 

—_o——. 
“THE GRACE OF GOD!” 

An anecdote, illustrative of good humour, is told of one 
of the Selkirk men, and may be here set down. Mr. 
was a well-known wag, though an excellent man and diligent 
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pastor. There was a sort of infidel and scoffing character 
in the town where he lived, commonly called “Jock Ham- 
mon.” Jock hada nickname for Mr. , which, though 
profane, had reference to the well-known evangelical cha- 
racter of his ministry. ‘There’s ‘the grace o’ God,’”’ he 
would say, as he saw the good man passing by; and he 
usually talked of him under that designation. It so 
happened that Mr. had on one occasion consented to 
take the chair at some public meeting. ‘The hour of meeting 
was past, the place of meeting was filled, but no Mr. 
appeared. Symptoms of impatience were manifested, when 
a voice was heard from one corner of the hall, “ My friends, 
there will be no ‘grace of God’ here the nicht.” Just at 
this moment the door opened, and Mr. appeared, cast- 
ing, as he entered, a rather knowing look upon “Jock 
Hammon,” as he ejaculated these words. On taking the 
chair, Mr. apologised for his being so late. “ I had,’’ he 
said, “‘to go into the country to preside in the examination 
of Mr. ’s school, and really the young folks conducted 
themselves so well that I could scarce get away from them. 
If you please, I will just give you a specimen of the examina- 
tion. I called up an intelligent looking girl, and asked her 
if she had ever heard of any one who had erected a gallows 
for another, and who had been hanged on it himself. ‘Yes,’ 
replied the girl, ‘it was Haman.’ With that, up started 
another little girl, and she said, ‘Hh, minister, that’s no 
true! Hammon’s no hanged yet; for I saw him at the 
public-house door this forenoon, and he was swearing like a 
trooper.’’”? (Upon this there was considerable tittering 
among the audience, and eyes were directed to the corner 
where Jock was sitting.) ‘You are both quite right, my 
little dears,’ said Mr. -with a sort of “glaikit”’ look 
towards the first girl: ‘ your Haman was really hanged, as 
he deserved to be; and (turning towards the other) your 
Hammon, my lambie, is no hanged yet, by ‘the grace o’ 
God.’” The effect of this upon the hearers was electric, 
and amid roars of laughter Jock rushed out of the meeting, 
and fora time at least he ceased to make the Secession 
minister the object of his scurrilous jokes.—Macfarlane’s 
Life of Lawson. 
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DR. WAUGH.—_SUMMER SACRAMENT ON STITCHEL 
BRALE. 


On the whole, we are very thankful that our experience 
of sacramental services has been altogether of a more quiet 
—we will even dare to say, of a more hallowed—order, We 
are not insensible to the charm of these recollections of the 
Secession summer sacraments; and the beloved and vener- 
ated Dr. Waugh has commemorated them and the tent 
gatherings in words of great beauty, especially those on 
Stitchel Brae; and, indeed, the testimony of that holy man 
may be quoted as giving yet another picture :— 

“Oh that I could again sit among them,’’ he exclaimed, 
“and hear good old Mr. Coventry give us as much sound 
divinity in one sermon as is now found in ten volumes! It 
was a scene on which God’s eye might love to look. Such 
sermons ! and such prayers!—none such to be heard now- 
a-days. What are your cathedrals, and your choirs, and 
your organs ? God laid the foundations of our temple on the 
pillars of the earth. Our floor was nature’s verdant carpet ; 
our canopy was the vaulted sky, the heaven in which the 
Creator dwells. In the distance, the Cheviot hills; around 
us, nature in all her luxuriant loveliness. There, fields 
ripening into harvest; here, lowing herds in all the 
fulness of supply for man. On the banks of that little rivu- 
let at our feet, lambs, the emblem of innocence, sporting in 
the shade, and offering to heaven the only acknowledgment 
they could, in the expression of their happiness and joy. 
The birds around warbling praises to Him who daily pro- 
vides for all their wants ; the flowers and green fields offering 
their perfume; and lovelier still, and infinitely dearer to 
Him, multitudes of redeemed souls and hearts, perfumed by 
faith, singing His praises in ‘ grave sweet melody,’ perhaps 
in the tune of ‘Martyrs.’ ‘Martyrs,’ so sung on Stitchel 
Brae, might almost arrest an ange] on an errand of mercy, 
and would afford him more pleasure than all the chanting, 
and all the music, and all the organs in all the cathedrals of 
Hurope.”—Welectic Review: Macfarlane’s Life of Lawson. 


a 
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there was much to command respect, and even to produce 
solemnity. There was especially something very impress- 
ive in the singing of the psalms by the retiring and in- 
coming communicants. ‘They generally kept to one psaln— 
the 22nd of the Scotch version, and sung two verses at the 
filling up of each table, before the ‘table address’ was 
given. Ifthey finished that psalm before all the members 
had communicated, the 103rd was selected. The tune in- 
variably sung, from the beginning to the end of the table 
services, was ‘ Coleshill, a tune on the minor key, and by 
many godly Seceders almost identified with communion 
work. When all was over at the table, my father again as- 
cended the pulpit, and gave what were called the ‘evening 
directions,’—a series of exhortations to those who had been 
at the table, as to the duties and trials awaiting them in the 
world. Then came the grand wind-up of the day’s work, 
the evening sermon. This was preached by my grandfather, 
Dr. Husband, the senior pastor. His text was (the last we 
remember having heard him preach from), ‘Therefore we 
ought to give the more earnest heed to the things which we 
have heard, lest at any time we should let them slip.? By 
this time it might be seven or eight o’clock. The services 
had been going on all day at the tent; one minister after 
another publishing to the people who could not find admis- 
sion into the church the glad tidings of salvation. But, to- 
wards evening, many of them turned their faces homeward, 
speaking to one another of redeeming love, and sometimes 
kneeling down together in prayer by the wayside; others 
sought their way into the church again, to hear what was 
always understood to be one of the high things of the sacra- 
ment—the evening sermon. And on this evening they were 
not disappointed; for (albeit too young to judge) I will 
never forget the beauty of the style, the pathos of the 
appeals, and the swelling eloquence of that grand singer of 
Israel. I think I have never heard its equal since, and 
_ scarce expect again to be similarly affected. All was over 
* about nine or ten o’clock,—the work having gone on with- 
out a moment’s interruption from ten o’clock in the forenoon. 
Considering the number of table services, this was not an 
unseemly time for dismissal. Great indiscretion, however, 
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sometimes showed itself at other country sacraments in these 
parts, in the matter of lengthy work. A well-known and 
truthful story is told of Mr. Kyle, erewhile the Burgher 
minister of Kinross before Dr. Hay. He contrived at one 
time to lengthen out the services of his summer sacrament, 
so as that the ‘evening sermon’ was not begun till past 
twelve o’clock. Dr. Husband was to be the preacher, and he 
mounted the pulpit in no pleasant mood, as he was rather 
finically set against such impropriety. His text was, ‘ Let 
not your good be evil spoken of;’ and he commenced and 
closed in this laconic manner: ‘ Brethren, the best practical 
use I can make of my text is simply to repeat the particulars 
on which, had time permitted, I would have preached.’ He 
then in half a minute went over his ‘heads,’ and, having 
pronounced the blessing, dismissed the congregation, greatly 
to the chagrin of Mr. Kyle, honest man, who had been 
gloating over the idea of the sun’s being risen on Lochleven 
before the work could be concluded. It is said he never 
forgave Dr. Husband for this.””—Macfarlane’s Life of Lawson. 


——0—— 


DR. LAWSON.—A STRANGE MIDNIGHT VISIT. 


Tury certainly were enthusiastic biblical students, those 
old Secession ministers. What would our ministerial 
brethren think of such enthusiasm as the following? Is 
not this a unique history of a— 


STRANGE MIDNIGHT VISIT! 


His wonderful knowledge of Scripture was illustrated 
once in a way alike surprising and graphic. As the friendly 
lighthouse in the ocean is guide to the bewildered mariner, 
so was he to his surrounding brethren. He was to them 
alike comment and commentator. In their biblical diffi- 
culties they either wrote or rode up to Selkirk, and were 
never disappointed. On one occasion Mr. Shanks, of Jed- 
burgh, was much perplexed with a text. He could make 
nothing of it; but, determined not to give way, he ordered 
his horse, and set off, late in the evening, to Selkirk—a 
distance of fifteen miles. He arrived about one o’clock in 
the morning. He had to knock oftener than once before he 
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the 22nd of the Scotch version, and sung two verses at the 
filling up of each table, before the ‘table address’ was 
given. Ifthey finished that psalm before all the members 
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variably sung, from the beginning to the end of the table 
services, was ‘ Coleshill, a tune on the minor key, and by 
many godly Seceders almost identified with communion 
work. When all was over at the table, my father again as- 
cended the pulpit, and gave what were called the ‘evening 
directions,’—a series of exhortations to those who had been 
at the table, as to the duties and trials awaiting them in the 
world. Then came the grand wind-up of the day’s work, 
the evening sermon. ‘This was preached by my grandfather, 
Dr. Husband, the senior pastor. His text was (the last we 
remember having heard him preach from), ‘ Therefore we 
ought to give the more earnest heed to the things which we 
have heard, lest at any time we should let them slip.? By 
this time it might be seven or eight o’clock. The services 
had been going on all day at the tent; one minister after 
another publishing to the people who could not find admis- 
sion into the church the glad tidings of salvation. But, to- 
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speaking to one another of redeeming love, and sometimes 
kneeling down together in prayer by the wayside; others 
sought their way into the church again, to hear what was 
always understood to be one of the high things of the sacra- 
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not disappointed; for (albeit too young to judge) I will 
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sometimes showed itself at other country sacraments in these 
parts, in the matter of lengthy work. A well-known and 
truthful story is told of Mr. Kyle, erewhile the Burgher 
minister of Kinross before Dr. Hay. He contrived at one 
time to lengthen out the services of his summer sacrament, 
so as that the ‘evening sermon’ was not begun till past 
twelve o’clock. Dr. Husband was to be the preacher, and he 
mounted the pulpit in no pleasant mood, as he was rather 
finically set against such impropriety. His text was, ‘Let 
not your good be evil spoken of;? and he commenced and 
closed in this laconic manner: ‘ Brethren, the best practical 
use I can make of my text is simply to repeat the particulars 
on which, had time permitted, I would have preached.’ He 
then in half a minute went over his ‘heads,’ and, having 
pronounced the blessing, dismissed the congregation, greatly 
to the chagrin of Mr. Kyle, honest man, who had been 
gloating over the idea of the sun’s being risen on Lochleven 
before the work could be concluded. It is said he never 
forgave Dr. Husband for this.” —Macfarlane’s Life of Lawson. 
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was heard. The door at length was opened, and the 
servant asked who he was, and what brought him at such 
an hour to the manse. Having replied to all this, he in- 
sisted on seeing Dr. Lawson. ‘‘ He is in bed and sound 
asleep hours ago,” said the maiden. ‘It matters not,” re- 
plied Mr. Shanks ; “I must see him, and you will hold the 
reins of my horse till I come down.’ He knew the Doctor’s 
bedroom; and, having got leave to enter, all in the dark, he 
told Dr. Lawson his errand. Though somewhat put about, 
and in a half-dreamy condition, the Professor commenced 
an exegesis upon the text in question, quoted the context, 
referred to the parallel passages in foregoing and succeeding 
chapters, and cleared up the whole subject to his friend’s 
satisfaction. Mr. Shanks then thanked Dr. Lawson, bade 
him good morning, quietly slipped out of the room, re- 
mounted his horse, and rode home to Jedburgh. In the 
morning, about five o’clock, Dr. Lawsonawoke: “ My dear,” 
he said to Mrs. Lawson, “I have had a dream, a very 
‘pleasant dream, to-night. I dreamed that Mr. Shanks, 
good man, came all the way up from Jedburgh to consult 
me about a text that troubled him.” ‘It was no dream,” 
said Mrs. Lawson; “ Mr. Shanks was here, in this very 
room, and I overheard all you and he had to say.” It was 
with difficulty she could get him persuaded to believe that 
it had been so. On going downstairs, he inquired at the 
servant if Mr. Shanks had come during the night, and in 
what room he was sleeping. The servant assured him that 
the Jedburgh minister had really been in the house, but 
added, “‘ He is not in the house now, sir; he is at Jedburgh 
long ere this time.””—Macfarlane’s Life of Lawson. 


—_o0——. 


A CONVICTED CLERGYMAN PREACHING IN NEWGATE. 


On Friday, June 6th, was witnessed, in the chapel of 
Newgate, a very strange spectacle, and one of very tragic 
significance. The convicts were all gathered there; and 
from the pulpit a sermon was delivered to them by a clergy- 
man who was himself a convict, and a condemned conyict. 
It must have been an awful and deeply impressive sight. 
And indeed we can conceive that nothing could have more 
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weight, or have been more profitable for the abandoned 
miscellany of convicts about him, than some earnest words 
addressed to them from one who was addressing them, as it 
were, half-way out of his grave. A truly sincere penitent 
would have eagerly seized on the opportunity ; but it looks 
as though this hapless Dodd had clutched at it only as 
another possible plank to which he might cling, and get to 
shore. Johnson was made to write the sermon. It was then 
carefully altered, pruned, and added to, in Newgate—and 
even furnished with notes; for the truth was, it was intended 
to be preached, not to the miserable convicts in gaol, but to 
the great London congregation outside. All this looks like 
some of the old theatricals; but still, in such dark and 
desperate straits, it is hard to deal severely with him. 
Very shortly, ‘The Convict’s Address to his Unhappy Bre- 
thren”’ was published, and greedily read. Great hopes were 
now begun to be entertained, and not without reason. At 
times his fate did seem to rest on, literally, the turn of a 
card. It was debated many times. The king could not 
make up his mind. Walpole represents Lord Mansfield as 
playing a most malignant part. It was artfully put as a 
question between that dreadful and dangerous entity, “the 
people,” and the royal power. The people were growing 
very daring, and this looked like pressure. It was said, 
even before the judges had given their opinion, he had 
declared that the law should be carried out. It has been 
popularly said that the king had declared that if he 
pardoned Dodd he would have considered that he had 
murdered the Perreaus—two forgers who had been executed 
the year before. This was actually imputed to Johnson, 
which was improbable on the face of it; but with more 
likelihood was said by Hawkins to have appeared in a news- 
paper. It had come now to June. The time was drawing 
on; the exertions were being redoubled, and made with 
almost frantic ardour. In the second week of this month 
the Recorder “made his report to his majestyof such 
prisoners as were lying under sentence of death in New- 
gate, viz. :—Doctor William Dodd and Joseph Harris.” It 
is a horrible testimony to the barbarous code of the times, 
that Joseph Harris’s offence was the robbing of a stage- 
AA 
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coach passenger of “two half guineas and about seven 
shillings.’ But no one seems to have ever dreamt of 
interfering for the life of luckless Joseph Harris. On the 
15th of June the privy council assembled, and deliberated 
for the last time on the case of the several prisoners. A 
final decision was at last arrived at; and it was to be read 
in the London papers of that evening, that a warrant had 
been made out for the execution of Dr. Dodd, on Friday the 
27th.—Fitzgerald’s “A Famous Forgery.” 


= 


ROBERT HALL.—VERY IRREGULAR. 


«Wuar is your opinion of the Ranters, Mr. Hall? Don’t 
you think they ought to be put down?’? “TI don’t know 
enough of their conduct to say that. What do they do? 
Do they inculcate Antinomianism, or do they exhibit im- 
morality in their lives?”? “Not that I know of; but they 
fall into very irregular practices.” ‘Indeed! What prac- 
tices?” ‘‘ Why, sir, when they enter a village they begin to 
sing hymns, and they go on singing until they collect a 
number of people about them, on the village green, or in some 
neighbouring field, and then they preach.” “ Well: whether 
they may be prudent or expedient, or not, depends upon cir- 
cumstances; but as yet I see no criminality.” “ But you 
must admit, Mr. Hall, that it is very irregular.’ ‘And 
suppose I do admit that, what follows? Was not our Lord’s 
rebuking the scribes and Pharisees, and driving the buyers 
and sellers out of the temple, very irregular? Was not 
almost all He did in His public ministry very irregular 2. Was 
not the course of the apostles, and of Stephen, and of many 
of the evangelists very wregular 2? Were not the proceedings 
of Luther and Calvin and of their fellow-workers in the 
Reformation very wregular ? a complete and shocking in- 
novation upon all the quiescent doings of the Papists ? 
And were not the whole lives of Whitefield and Wesley very 
irregular lives, as you view such things? Yet how infinitely 
is the world indebted to all these! No, sir; there must be 
something widely different from mere irregularity before I 
can condemn.’”’—Gregory’s Memoir of Robert Hall 
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ROBERT HALL ON DR. CHALMERS. 


Mr. Hatt repeatedly referred to Dr. Chalmers, and always 
in terms of great esteem, as well as high admiration of his 
general character; exercising, however, his usual free and 
independent judgment. The following are some remarks 
respecting that extraordinary individual :—“ Pray, sir, did 
you ever know any man who had that singular faculty of 
repetition possessed by Dr. Chalmers? Why, sir, he often 
reiterates the same thing ten or twelve times in the course 
of a few pages. Even Burke himself had not so much of 
that peculiarity. His mind resembles that optical instrument 
lately invented ; what do you call it?” 

“You mean, I presume, the kaleidoscope.” 

“Yes, sir, an idea thrown into his mind is just as if thrown 
into a kaleidoscope; every turn presents the object in a new 
and beautiful form, but the object presented is still the same. 
Have you not been struck, sir, with the degree in which Dr. 
Chalmers possesses this faculty ? ”” 

* Do you not think, sir,’ I replied, “that he has either 
far too much of this faculty, or that he indulges in it toa 
faulty excess ?”” 

“Yes, sir, certainly; his mind seems to move on hinges, 
not on wheels. ‘There is incessant motion, but no progress. 
When he was at Leicester he preached a most admirable 
sermon, on the necessity of immediate repentance ; but there 
were only two ideas in it, and on these his mind revolved as 
on a pivot.”—Gregory’s Memoir of Robert Hall. 


1 


ROBERT HALL.—STRIKING MANNERS. 


Some questions were asked of him as to Mrs. More’s con- 
versation: He said—‘‘ So far as I can judge, she talks but 
little on ordinary occasions ; and when she speaks it is gene- 
rally to utter some sententious remark.” A lady present 
inquired if there was anything particularly striking in Mrs. 
More’s manners. “ Nothing striking, ma’am, certainly not. 
Her manners are too perfectly proper to be striking. 
Striking manners are bad manners you know, ma’am. She 
is a perfect lady, and studiously avoids those peculiarities 
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and eccentricities which constitute striking manners.— 
Gregory’s Memoir of Robert Hall, 


—_0--— 


ROBERT HALL AND Dh. GILL. 


He did not like Dr. Gill as an author. When Mr. Christ- 
mas Evans was in Bristol he was talking to Mr. Hall about 
the Welsh language, which he said was very copious and 
expressive. ‘How I wish, Mr. Hall, that Dr. Gill’s works 
had been written in Welsh!” “TJ wish they had, sir; I wish 
they had with all my heart, for then I should never have 
read them. They are a continent of mud, sir.”—Gregory’s 
Memoir of Itobert Hall. 


Sy 


ROBERT HALL—DISAPPOINTED IN LOVE.—MISS STELL. 


Brrore he had time to recover from his lacerations, he 
had the misfortune to fall in company with one who, un- 
mindful of his situation and of the delicacies due to friend- 
ship, touched a chord that thrilled through every nerve and 
in a moment threw him off his guard. Passing through 
Hertfordshire he called upon a lady of his acquaintance, 
who had the temerity to ignite his feelings by an allusion he 
was unable to bear, and which prompted a retort altogether 
at variance with his accustomed courtesy towards the sex. 
During the interview he appeared so absent and involved in 
thought that the lady, a sort of religious ultra, who “ re- 
tained her vanity after she had lost her charms,” endea- 
voured in vain to command his attention, or engage him in 
any sort of conversation. At length, quite impatient with 
the reveries of her visitor, she ventured to display a little of 
her wit by saying in a flippant tone, “I suppose, sir, if I 
had been polished ‘steel’ 1 might have expected some of 
your attention; but ? “Madam,” replied the satirist, 
“you may make yourself quite easy : if you are not polished 
steel, you are polished brass.”’—Morris’s Recollections of 
Hall. 


——)——— 
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ROBERT HALL.—SMOKING. 


Mr. Hatt’s propensity for smoking increased so much 
upon him after this period, that he might be found occupied 
with a pipe most hours of the day. In his own apprehension 
the sedative effects of tobacco were beneficial to his health, 
tending to alleviate that incessant pain under which he 
laboured, or in some measure to divert his attention from it. 
A friend having presented him with a portable and capacious 
box for the purpose, he seldom went from home without 
providing himself with an ample store of Kynaster; and 
even when travelling outside a coach, which he commonly 
preferred, a pipe was frequently his companion. Unable to 
continue long in bed, from the increasing pain it produced, 
he was in the habit of rising very early, lying down on the 
hard floor, and amusing himself with a pipe and a book. 
One dark winter’s morning his candle went out; and as he 
could nowhere be found about the house, the family became 
alarmed; but just as some were going out with a lantern 
to search for him, he made his appearance, saying he had 
traversed the streets to find a watchman to light his pipe: 
so essential was this little indulgence to his personal com- 
fort. He took nothing whatever with his pipe, but swal- 
lowed the saliva as a sort of medicine.—Morris’s Recollections 
of Hall. 


——- 0—-— 


ROBERT HALL.—INCLSSANT PAIN. 


On the Sabbath morning I found him in the upper kitchen 
reclining upon the dresser: in one hand was his Bible, and 
with the other he held his pipe. On my entering, perceiv- 
ing that I felt surprise, he exclaimed, ‘What! are you 
frightened, sir?” ‘Rather so,” I replied, “I had no idea 
of finding you here.” ‘Why, sir, I derive great relief from 
lying on the boards of the dresser in this posture; it eases 
my back amazingly, sir; you cannot think how comfortable 
I find it.”—Reminiscences of Hall. 


SS 
ROBERT HALL.—A GLORIOUS SUNSET". 


Srortiy after this, Mr. Hall joined a party on a visit to 
Lord Clifford’s park and King’s Weston. We reached Pen- 
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pole Point about seven p.m. It was a fine summer evening, 
about the latter end of May; the sun was setting in the 
waters of the Severn, in all its majesty and glory. Mr. Hall 
was in raptures: “ Only look, sir, on that mild, silvery light 
shed upon the expanse of waters; how inviting! Why, sir, 
it looks as if they were preparing for a magnificent public 
baptism; and that the one hundred and forty-four thousand 
described in the Revelation were about to descend into the 
waves, sir. What a sublime scene it is! ”’—Reminiscences of 
Hall. 


eed) es 


ROBERT HALL ON THE SALVATION OF THE JEWS. 


Mr. Hatt contended for the possibility of a pious Jew 
obtaining salvation without becoming a convert to Christi- 
anity. ‘“ He possesses,” said he, “the law and the prophets ; 
which, as our Lord Himself affirmed, contain sufficient 
motives to repentance, with that expectation of a future 
Messiah, and of the spiritual benefits which He is appointed 
to confer, by which saints under the ancient economy were 
justified.”—Reminiscences of Hall. 


——0——— 


A PROFITABLE SERVICE. 


A GENTLEMAN not long ago settled in Cornwall, and rented 
of its owner a little estate on a wild part of the coast. 
Having a taste for antiquities, he was delighted to discover 
in his neighbourhood a few fragments of what he believed 
to be an ancient chapel, where services had been performed 
for the bodies of seamen wrecked in the bay. He showed 
them to many, and their fame was spread abroad. One 
day, on returning from an absence, he discovered, to his 
great annoyance, that the whole had disappeared. It seems 
that the farmer on whose ground the ruin stood—an old 
Wesleyan class-leader—incensed at the respect paid to such 
shreds of Popery, had obtained permission from the unsus- 
pecting owner to remove ‘a few loose stones off the farm,” 
and had accordingly pushed them over the cliff. Violent 
proceedings were threatened against the iconoclast, but he 
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died soon after, perfectly satisfied with the last of his good 
works. In out-of-the-way parishes, however, the Church 
will sometimes be found holding a very exclusive tenure of 
popular affection. A visitor, looking into a church on the 
coast a few years ago, observed the clergyman (an excellent 
man, since deceased) performing some occasional service 
in a comfortable arm-chair. He asked the churchwarden 
the meaning of this singular ecclesiastical usage, and was 
answered that the parson had met with a bad accident the 
other day among the cliffs, that he proposed to get a curate, 
but that the parish was determined against dissent and 
novelties of all kinds, and did not feel comfortable under 
the proposal ; that they had therefore begged him to go on 
as before, doing just as much duty as he pleased, when he 
pleased, and how he pleased.—Merwvale’s Historical Studies. 


Sg) 


STEPHEN GRELLET PREACHING TO A MENNONITE 
VILLAGE. 


Hz also met with the Mennonites, a people whose name 
will be known to most of our readers as having preserved 
great simplicity of faith and worship. He visited and 
preached among the Karaite Jews in the charming region 
of Baktchiserai. When at Karasou-bazar, a Tartar village, 
a deputation came from a Roman Catholic village to request 
that they might not be passed by; and indeed it is very 
singular to us to hear the steeple bell ringing to receive 
the Quaker preacher in the church, full and exciting. 
“They had lighted their wax tapers on the altar,” says 
Grellet, “after their usual manner, though the sun shone 
bright. I did not think much of this. My mind was 
under deep exercise for the people, with earnest desire that 
they might come to the light of the Lord, and be gathered 
in the brightness of His arising. We took our seats with 
our backs to the altar, facing the people;”’ and then said 
the sexton, “I don’t think that anybody else will come, 
for the whole village is here.” ‘The Lord,” says Grellet, 
“enlarged me in His Gospel; the people were directed to 
Christ, the Shepherd and Bishop of souls, the High-Priest 
of our Christian profession, who is very nigh every one of 
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us, and ready to minister in the temple of the heart to 
every one that waits upon Him.” ‘These things are very 
remarkable. ‘They did not understand his language. The 
whole intercourse went on by an interpreter, and yet the 
effects in this and many other such instances seem to havo 
been of the deepest ; especially the Malakans seem to have 
felt the closeness which One Spirit gives, even when words 
are not to be found. As the travellers were leaving the next 
morning, some were at the door before daylight to bid them 
farewell, and to bring them their poor but affectionate 
offering of bread for the journey. ‘There was one, an old 
man, venerable looking, with a long beard and clothing of 
sheepskin covering, who appeared very desirous to go a 
little way with the travellers; he got in, and sat between 
them, but they could not converse with each other, “ yet,” 
says Grellet, “there is a language more powerful than 
words.” He held each of the travellers by the hand, the 
big tears rolled down his venerable beard. “So,” says our 
traveller, ‘‘ we rode on several versts in solemn and contrite 
silence ;”? then when they came to a water that had to be 
passed, he took them into his arms with the greatest affec- 
tion, he kissed them, and got out of the carriage. ‘On 
looking back we saw him prostrated on the ground, in the 
act of worship or prayer to God; and, after he rose, as long 
as we could discern him, he stood with his face towards us, 
his hands lifted up. We felt it, as he did, a solemn separa- 
tion. May the Lord bless and protect that portion of His 
heritage, a people whom He has raised up by His own 
ess and instructed by His own free Spirit.”’”—Life of 
rellet. 


—_-—0-— 


THE HEIGHT OF IMPUDENCE. 

“T askep a little gentleman at St. Just,” says Wesley, 
“what objection there was to Edward Greenfield, a pious 
tinner, on whom the constables had seized.” He said, 
“Why, the man is well enough in other things, but his 
impudence the gentlemen cannot bear. Why, sir, he says 
his sins are forgiven !””—Merivale’s Historical Studies 


——— eens 
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MEETING THE DIFFICULTY. 


You remind me of a story which I once heard in England, 
concerning a worthy Quaker who lived in a country town 
there. The Friend was rich and benevolent, and his means 
were put in frequent requisition for purposes of local charity 
or usefulness. The townspeople wanted to rebuild their 
parish church, and a committee was appointed to raise 
funds. It was agreed that the Quaker could not be asked 
to subscribe towards an object so contrary to his principles ; 
but then, on the other hand, so true a friend to the town 
might take it amiss if he was not at least consulted on a 
matter of such general interest. So one of their number 
went and explained to him their project: the old church 
was to be removed, and such and such steps taken towards 
the construction of a new one. “Thee wast right,” said 
the Quaker, “in supposing that my principles would not 
allow me to assist in building a church. But didst thee not 
say something about pulling down a church? ‘Thee may’st 

ut my name down for a hundred pounds.”’—Merivate’s 
Historical Studies. 


Se 


MORALS AND MANNERS IN CORNWALL. 


“A tapy of a distant county,” says the gossip Polwhele, 
“lately observed to me that Cornwall, and the west of Corn- 
wall particularly, is remarkable for beautiful women. ‘The 
girls are very pretty,’ she said, ‘up to the age of thirteen ; 
after which their complexions are soon spoilt by brandy- 
drinking, and their health impaired!’ The inhuman prac- 
tice of wrecking, of which so many stories are told, con- 
tinued in full vigour. “ At no great distance from St. 
Anthony,” says the same authority, “a wreck happening 
on a Sunday morning, the clerk announced to the pa- 
rishioners just assembled, that ‘ Measter would gee them a 
holladay.’’’ Tis Is A Fact; but whether measter cried out, 
as his flock were rushing from the church, ‘ Stop, stop! 
let us start fair!?? I will not aver.—Merivale’s Historical 
Studies. 


——)Q——— 
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ROWLAND HILL LENDING MONEY. 


Mr. Rowranp Hitu’s acts of charity and benevolence were 
great and manifold. For his kindness of heart towards his 
suffering brethren of mankind, he was indeed proverbial 
among all who knew him. Even in many of his charitable 
deeds the eccentricity of his mind often showed itself in a 
remarkable manner. I shall only mention one instance of 
this, out of many which have been communicated to me by 
those who were on habits of familiar intercourse with him. 
A pious woman, a member of Surrey chapel, was married 
to a husband, who, though very kind to her and in many 
respects a moral man, had no sense whatever of religion, 
but delighted in spending the hours in swilling beer which 
she spent in attendance on the preaching of the Gospel. It 
so happened that the parties, through some disappointment 
in business, had been unable to pay their rent on a particular 
quarter day. The consequence was that a distraint on their 
furniture was put into the house, and a party was employed, 
as the technical phrase has it, to “ take possession.” After 
turning over in their minds every scheme which could 
suggest itself, for extricating themselves from the difficul- 
ties in which they were involved, they were just about to 
resign themselves to despair, when the idea occurred to the 
wife of submitting the whole circumstances of the case to 
Mr. Hill. She accordingly proceeded to his house, at once 
got access to him, and with no small degree of tremor made 
a short and simple representation of the state of matters. 
“ How much would you require to save your furniture, and 
to get rid of the person in possession ?”” inquired Mr. Hill. 
“ Highteen pounds, sir, would be quite sufficient for the 
purpose,” answered the poor woman, with a palpitating 
heart. “ I7ll let you have the loan of twenty, and you can 
repay meat your convenience.” The heart of the other was 
too full to give utterance to distinct expressions of gratitude 
for so great a mark of kindness on the part of her minister. 
He was too shrewd an observer of human nature not to 
perceive that the broken accents, and sometimes entire 
absence of words, which characterized her attempt to express 
her gratitude, afforded a far better proof of that feeling 
being at once deep and sincere than if she had been most 
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affluent in words and most fluent in the use of them. 
“Send your husband to me on your return home,” said Mr. 
Hill, after the other had returned her thanks in the best 
way her feelings would allow her; “ send him to me presently, 
and I will have two ten-pound notes waiting him by the 
time he arrives. I wish to give the notes to him rather than 
to you.” Mrs. D quitted Mr. Hill’s house, and hurried 
home with light foot, but with astilllighter heart. Having 
communicated to her husband what had passed between 
herself and her minister, it is unnecessary to say that he 
lost no time in proceeding to the house of Mr. Hill. The 
latter received him with much kindness of manner. “ And 
so,” said he, “ you are so unfortunate as to have a person in 
possession.”” ‘ Weunfortunately have, sir.” ‘ And twenty 
pounds will be sufficient to get rid of him, and restore your 
furniture to you?” “Itwill, sir.” ‘ Well then,’ said Mr. 
Hill, pointing to the table, “ there are two ten-pound notes 
for you, which you can repay me when you are able. Take 
them.” ‘The other hesitatingly advanced to the table, took 
up the notes, and was in the act of folding them up, at the 
same time warmly thanking Mr. Hill for the act of friend- 
ship he had done him, and expressing a hope he would soon 
be able to pay the amount back again, when the reverend 
gentleman suddenly exclaimed, “ Stop a little! Just lay the 
notes down again, until I ask a blessing on them.” The 
other did as he was desired ; on which the reverend gentle- 
man, extending both his arms addressed a short prayer to 
the Divine Being to this effect: ‘O Lord, who art the 
Author of all mercy, and the Giver of every good and perfect 
gift, do Thou be graciously pleased to bless the small sum 
of money to be given to him who is now before Thee, that 
it may conduce to his present and eternal welfare ; for 
Jesus Christ’s sake.”” ‘Now, sir,’’ said Rowland Hill, as he 
finished his brief supplication to the throne of grace, “now, 
sir, you may take the money.” The party a second time 
took up the two ten-pound notes, and was in the act as 
before of folding them up, when Mr. Hill interposed by 
requesting him to wait a moment, adding that he had for- 
gotten one thing. It may be easily supposed that by this 
time the individual was a good deal confused. His con- 
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fusion was increased a hundred-fold when Mr. Hill remarked, 
“ But, my friend, you have not yourself asked for a blessing 
on the money. You had betterdoit now.” “Sir,” faltered 
out the other, scarcely able to support himself, “sir, I 
cannot pray ; I never prayed in all my life.” ‘You have 
the more need to begin now,” observed Mr. Hill, in his own 
cool yet rebuking manner. ‘‘Icannot, sir; I do not know 
what to say.” ‘ Make the effort, however short your prayer 
may be.” “I cannot, sir; I am unable to utter a single 
sentence.” ‘Then you cannot have the money. I will not 
lend twenty pounds to a prayerless person.”’ The other 
hesitated for a moment, and then closing his eyes, and with 
uplifted hands, he said with great earnestness, “O Lord, 
what shall I say to Thee and to Mr. Hill on this occasion ?”’ 
He was about to begin another sentence, when the reverend 
gentleman interrupted him by observing, “ That will do for 
a beginning. It is a very excellent first prayer; it is from 
the heart. I have not uttered a more sincere or fervent 
petition to God for the last fifty years. Take the money, 
and may God’s blessing be given along with it.” As he 
spoke, Mr. Hill took up the two ten-pound notes, and trans- 
ferring them to the half-bewildered man, cordially shook 
him by the hand and wished him “ Good morning.”’ It only 
remains for me to mention that not only did the two, 
husband and wife, thus so providentially and under such 
singular circumstances relieved from a pressure which 
threatened to ruin them in a business point of view, become 
ever afterwards prosperous in secular matters, but the inci- 
dent in Rowland Hill’s house made so deep an impression 
on the husband’s mind as to end in his conversion to God. 
—Metropolitan Pulpit, vol. i. 


oy 


ROWLAND HILL AT THE THEATRE. 


Mr. Hint was not a suspicious man; but if any inform- 
ation reached him respecting alleged improprieties of con- 
duct on the part of members of his Church who made a 
great profession of religion, and which information he had 
some grounds for believing to be correct, he made a point 
of satisfying his mind thoroughly on the subject, no matter 
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how great might be the amount of inconvenience to him- 
self. About twenty years ago he had reason to believe that 
one of the most prominent and influential members of his 
Church went occasionally to the theatre; but still he had 
no proof upon the subject. At length it was anonymously 
communicated to him, that the gentleman in question was 
to be in Drury Lane theatre on a given night, and that he 
had engaged a particular box for himself and some of his 
friends. Mr. Hill now determined to set his mind entirely 
at rest as to the truth or falsehood of the reports which 
had been in circulation respecting alleged visits of the 
individual in question to the theatres, and with this view 
resolved on going to Drury Lane on the night referred to. 
He entered the pit soon after the close of the first act, and 
forcing his way to the place immediately before the box in 
which it was stated his member would be found, looked 
eagerly into the box, and there he recognised at once the 
individual in question. By this time the curtain had risen, 
and the sound of the actors’ voices was resounding through 
the house; but not paying the least attention to them, and 
thinking of nothing but the purpose for which he had come 
there, he thus apostrophized the offending party, in tones 
as loud as if he had been in the pulpit of Surrey chapel— 
« Ah! Mr. , L have had some reason for thinking for 
some time past that the devil had got hold of you; now 
I am quite sure of it.” And so saying he at once 
quitted the place. A friend of my own, who was present 
on the occasion in his professional capacity as a writer of 
theatrical critiques for a morning journal, says that the 
universal impression in the house, except among the few to 
whom he was known, was that Mr. Hill was some gentle- 
man labouring under insanity. On the following morning 
he called on his hearer, and abruptly accosted him as 
follows :—* So, Mr. » you are in the habit, I find, of 
patronizing the theatres. You and I met there last might.” 
“ T was there last night, Mr. Hill; but I’m not in the way 
of going often. When a very good comedy or a very good 
tragedy is acting, I do now and then go to witness its re- 
presentation. And as I am in the habit of attending to all 
the duties of religion, not only in the sanctuary but in my 
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own family and in my own closet, I do not see what harm 
there can be in occasionally witvessing the performance of 
a good play. Do you mean to say, Mr. Hill, that there 1s 
any harm in it?” “It is just, sir,” replied Mr. Hill, “the 
same as if you were to live for six days in the week on 
roast-beef, plum-pudding, and everything else that is 
pleasant to the taste and nourishing to the body, and then 
were on the seventh to load your stomach with the filthiest 
food that is to be found.”’—Metropolitan Pulpit, vol. i. 


_—_—0——— 


ALEXANDER GAIR. 


How closely nominal profession will approximate in 
appearance to true godliness, he illustrated by the 
following hypothetical dialogue between Isaac and Ishmael. 
Isaac, to show the superiority of his standing, said to 
Ishmael, “I have Abraham for my father.” 

Ishmael.—So have I. 

Isaac.—I am the child of many prayers. 

Ishmael.—So am I. 

Isaac.—I have received the seal of the covenant in cir- 
cumcision. 

Ishmael.—So have I. 

Isaae.—But I got a deliverance from heaven. 

Ishmael.—So did I. 

Isaac.—Yes, but I got my deliverance through sacrifice, 
and you by a drink from your mother’s bottle. —Ministers 
and Men of the Far North. 


—o—— 


“YOU WERE NOT POPULAR TO-DAY, SIR.” 


One of Mr. Gun’s first sermons was preached in his 
native parish of Watten, and on arriving at the manse 
after sermon, the minister, who had been a hearer, sternly 
said, “You were not popular to-day, sir.’ “In what 
respect?” replied the other. ‘ You spoke too much of the 
badness of our hearts. You had nothing to do with that; 
if our hearts are bad, we ought to make them better !”— 
Ministers and Men of the Far North. 
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MR. MUNRO, OF HALKIRE. 


Ir has been sometimes thought that Mr. Munro was not 
sufficiently exact in his preparations for the pulpit. This 
was a mistake. His discourses were not only carefully 
thought out, but much of them was often cast into the form 
of verse. He had, no doubt, a happy way of extemporizing 
when preaching, and such enlargements were accounted for 
in his case on the principle that ‘out of the abundance of 
the heart the mouth speaketh,’ and were much prized by 
the more discerning of his hearers. Jor instance, on an 
occasion that Dr, Macdonald Urquhart was expected to 
preach in Pulteneytown, Mr. Munro went from Halkirk to 
see and hear him; but the Doctor had been unexpectedly 
called away, and Mr. Munro, on arriving, was asked to preach. 
To this he at once agreed, and after announcing as his text 
the second verse of the forty-fifth Psalm, “Thou art fairer 
than the children of men,” which he had previously sung, 
he began his sermon in this way: ‘‘ Coming here this after- 
noon, I was struck with the loveliness of creation. The 
green fields, the sparkling brooks, the blossoming hedges, 
were all smiling and rejoicing in the sunshine. Seeing the 
fairness of creation, I thought of the Fair One who made 
and upholds all things, and who, while fair in His work of 
creation, is infinitely more so in His work of redemption. 
I remember the fairness of His Divinity, and the fairness of 
His humanity. Was He not fair in the manger, fair in the 
cradle, fair in His life, fair in His death? Yea, so fair is 
He that my whole soul was led captive of Him, and I began 
to preach Him to the birds of the air, and now I will preach 
Him to this congregation.” —Ministers and Men of the Far 
North, 


ene (heat 


A QUAINT SERMON. 

Mr. Dopp was a minister who lived, many years ago, a 
few miles from Cambridge; and having several times been 
preaching against drunkenness, some of the Cambridge 
scholars (conscience, which is sharper than ten thousand 
witnesses, being their monitor) were very much offended, 
and thought he made reflections on them. Some hitle time 
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after, Mr. Dodd was walking towards Cambridge, and met 
some of the gownsmen, who, as soon as they saw him at a 
distance, resolved to make some ridicule of him. And soon 
as he came up they accosted him with, ‘‘ Your servant, sir! ” 
He replied, “Your servant, gentlemen!” They asked him 
if he had not been preaching very much against drunken- 
ness of late. He answered in the affirmative. They then 
told him they had a favour to beg of him, and it was that 
he would preach a sermon to them there, from a text they 
should choose. He argued that it was an imposition, for a 
man ought to have some consideration before preaching. 
They said they would not put up with a denial, and insisted 
upon his preaching immediately (in a hollow tree which 
stood by the road side) from the word MALT. He then 
began, “Beloved, let me crave your attention. I am a 
little man—come at a short notice—to preach a short ser- 
mon—from a short text—to a thin congregation—in an un- 
worthy pulpit. Beloved, my text is Malt. I cannot divide 
it into sentences, there being none; nor into words, there 
being but one; I must therefore, of necessity, divide it 
into letters, which I find in my text to be these four— 
MALT. 
« M—is Moral. 

A—is Allegorical. 

L—is Literal. 

T—is Theological. 

“The Moral is, to teach you rustics good manners: 
therefore, M—My masters, A—All of you, L—Leave off, 
T—Tippling. 

“The Allegorical is, when one thing is spoken of and 
another meant. ‘The thing spoken of is Malt. The thing 
meant is the spirit of Malt, which you rustics make, M your 
Meat, A your Apparel, L your Liberty, and T your 
Trust. : 

“The Literal is, according to the letters, M—Much, A— 
Ale, L—Little, T—Trust. 

“ The Theological is, according to the effects it works— 
in some, M—Murder—in others, A—Adultery—in all, L— 
Looseness of life—and in many, T—Treachery. 

“T shall conclude the subject, First, by way of exhorta- 
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tion: M—My masters, A—All of you, L—Listen, T—To 
my text. Second, by way of caution: M—My masters, 
A—All of you, L—Look for, T—The truth. Third, by way 
of communicating the truth, which is this: A drunkard 
is the annoyance of modesty; the spoil of civility; the de- 
struction of reason; the robber’s agent; the alehouse’s 
benefactor ; his wife’s sorrow; his children’s trouble; his 
own shame; his neighbour’s scoff; a walking swill-bowl ; 
the picture of a beast; the monster of a man! ”—Penny 
Magazine. 


es 


A PASTORAL VISIT. 


Many years ago I visited an aged woman in the city of 
Bristol, at the request of her son, who was a man in decent 
circumstances. He told me that his mother had been a 
constant attendant on my ministry, but was now very aged 
and infirm, and at the point of death. It was the afternoon 
of the day when I reached her house, which was at some 
distance from my own. Following my guide, I ascended to 
the topmost room, and found it meanly furnished, and so far 
from cleanly as to render it unpleasant for me to remain. I 
saw lying on a bed before me an aged female, with her grey 
hair matted about her head, her eyes dim with age and 
disease, and her whole appearance most painful and re- 
pulsive. Mother,” said her son, “I have brought a 
gentleman to see you.” “Who is it?” she mumbled, “I 
don’t know anybody, and can hardly see at all.”” “I thought,” 
said I, turning to the son, “ that she would not know me.” 
At the sound of my voice, she started, and aroused herself, 
saying, “Oh! yes, but I do. Ah! you are the gem’man 
that I ha’ walked so many a weary mile to listen to, and 
after my walk on my old legs I had always to stand in the 
aisles as you call ’em for want of room; but I didn’t mind. 
Oh, often ’s the time when I waited to pull you by the sleeve 
as you came down from the pulpit and passed me, that I 
might tell you how I loved you for talking so much about my 
old friends and acquaintances!” “Your old friends and 
acquaintances,” I inquired, “whom do you mean? You 
and your friends are quite strangers to me.” ‘“ Why, I 

BB 
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mean,” said she, “‘ Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and them like. 
Dear me, didn’t you often tell me how the good old man 
walked with God, when he went out, not knowing where he 
was going to? And how poor old Jacob lost his son—dear 
Joseph! They bound him fast in the prison, and the iron 
entered into his soul; and,” continued she, as if talking to 
herself, “I’ve got a Joseph. He’s far away from me, and I 
shall see him no more, but I shall leave him this book” (a 
large folio Bible, which had been purchased in separate parts, 
and which was lying before her); “I bought it for him a 
long while ago. I have got no other book, only ‘The Holy 
War, them be all I ever had; but him”’ (directing her atten- 
tion to the Bible), “I7ll give him; he’ll find it wetted in many 
places with his old mother’s tears. Ah! don’t you remem- 
ber,”’ she continued, ‘‘ that poor dear creature who went into 
the house after Him, and stood at His feet, and washed ?em 
with her tears, and wiped ’em with her hair? I got no hair 
to wipe ’em, but J could wash em with tears too, and they ’d 
not be tears of grief—no, but of love, like hers was, for He 
said to her—oh! did not His dear lips say to her—Your 
many sins be all forgiven you; and has not He forgiven 
mine, quite as many as hers? and don’t I love Him?” 
Then the big tears rolled down her furrowed cheeks, and 
her strong emotions almost choked her utterance ; while her 
hands were clasped together and lifted up, as if she would 
have embraced something which she alone could see. So 
graphic were her descriptions, and so animated was her 
manner, that I stood beside her listening, as it were en- 
tranced—and unmindful of all around me that had seemed 
unsightly and unpleasant. 

The son had quitted the chamber and left us alone; but 
she, as if heedless of the presence of any one, and occupied 
with her own musings, went on, and once or twice spoke as 
if she saw before her the very individuals about whom she 
was conversing. “ Yes,” she exclaimed, “the ill-natured 
Pharisee—(ah! them be always ill-natured to poor folks 
and sinners like me)—buffed her, and said if the Master 
knew her He wouldn’t ha’ let her come so near Him: 
wouldn’t He? ah, he didn’t know Him, bless His dear lips 
and His tender loving heart. No, says He, she has much 
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forgiven her; and didn’t He look into her heart, and tell 
her to go in peace? Why, they put Him between two 
thieves ! they thought to disgrace Him ; but He took one on 
em to heaven with Him! didn’t He make a jewel of him? 
Ah, and He can make me one of His jewels! But ah, sir,’’ 
said she, just then recognising my presence, ‘how I ha’ 
been talking, and yow here, who I’ve so wanted to hear talk 
again. Oh, do tell me more about my friends and acquaint- 
ances ”’—(meaning the Old Testament saints) —“ for 1 think 
about them all day sud night, and I go about with them 
and hear all their tales, and see how they wept and how 
they prayed; and I see the angels too, coming and talking 
to them, and then I talk to them and they to me. And I 
thinks it *ll not be long before I do talk to them really.” 
So she went on till, having to attend an evening service, I 
reluctantly left the room, promising to see her the next day. 
My mind was so full of the images and personages she had 
conjured up before me, that they formed the whole matter of 
my address that evening; and at the close I told the friends 
who composed my audience what I had seen and heard. 
Some pious females requested the address of the aged saint, 
and repaired early the next morning to her humble abode. 

“ Ladies,” said the person whom they saw, “ she scarcely 
spoke after the gentleman left her, but folded her hands 
upon her breast, and died in the night.” 

She was not, for God took her. In her lowly path she 
had walked with God, conversed with the angels, and held 
intercourse with the spirits of just men made perfect, for 
whose holy society she was, as far as man can judge, pre- 

ared far above many of her superiors in gifts and privileges. 
—Dr. Leifchild’s Selection of Remarkable Facts. 


(es 


REV. RALFH ERSKINE AND HIS VIOLIN. 

Tue only amusement in which Ralph Erskine indulged 
was playing on the violin. He was so great a proficient on 
this instrument, and so often beguiled his leisure hours with 
it, that the people of Dunfermline believed he composed his 
sermons to its tones, as a poet writes a song to a particular 
air ‘They also tell the following traditionary anecdote con- 
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nected with the subject. A poor man in one of the neigh- 
bouring parishes, having a child to baptize, resolved not to 
employ his own clergyman, with whom he was at issue on 
certain points of doctrine, but to have the office performed 
by some minister of whose tenets fame gave a better report. 
With the child in his arms therefore, and attended by the 
full complement of old and young women who usually 
minister on such occasions, he proceeded to the manse of 
, some miles off—not that of Mr. Erskine, where he 
inquired if the clergyman was athome. ‘ No; he’s nohame 
the noo,” answered the servant lass; “he’s down the burn 
fishing, but I can soon cry him.” ‘Ye need na gie yoursel’ 
the trouble,” replied the man, quite shocked at this account 
of the minister’s habits ; “‘nane o’ your fishin’ ministers shall 
baptize my bairn.” 

Off he then trudged, followed by his whole train, to the 
residence of another parochial clergyman at the distance of 
some miles. Here, on his inquiring if the minister was at 
home, the lass answered, ‘‘ Deed, he’s no at hame the day ; 
he’s been out since sax 1’ the morning, at theshooting. Ye 
need na wait, neither; for hell be sae made out (fatigued) 
when he comes back that he’ll no be able to boo at a’, let-a- 
be baptizing a wean!” “ Wait, lassie! ”’ cried the man, in 
a tone of indignant scorn, “ wad I wait, d’ye think, to haud 
up my bairn before a minister that gangs out at sax i’ the 
morning to shoot God’s creatures? I’ll awa down to good 
Mr. Erskine at Dunfarlan’, and he’ll be neither out fishing 
or shooting, I think!” 

The whole baptismal train then set off for Dunfermline, 
sure that the father of the Secession, although not now a 
placed minister, would at least be engaged in no unclerical 
sports, to incapacitate him for performing the sacred ordi- 
nance in question. On arriving at the manse, which they 
did not till late in the evening, the man, on rapping at the 
door, anticipated that he would not be at home any more 
than his brethren. ‘The minister will no be at hame,” 
he said, with a sly smile, to the girl who came to the door, 
“or your lad (sweetheart) would na be playing that gate t’ 
ye on the fiddle.” “The minister is at hame,” quoth the 
girl, “mair by token it’s himself that’s playin’, honest man; 
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he aye takes a tune at night before gangin’ to bed. Faith, 
ther’s na lad o’ mine can play that gate; it would be some- 
thing to tellifany o’ them could.” “That the minister play- 
ing!” cried the man, in a degree of astonishment and horror 
far transcending what he had expressed on either of the 
former occasions. “If he does this, what may the rest no do? 
Weel, I fairly gie them up a’thegither. I have travelled 
this hail day in search 0’ a godly minister, and never man 
met wi’ mair disappointments in a day’s journey. I’Il tell 
ye what, gudewife,” he added, turning to the disconsolate 
party behind, “ we’ll just awa’ back to our ain minister, 
after a’! He’s no a’thegither sound, it’s true; but let him 
be what he likes in doctrine, I never kenned him fish, shoot, 
or play on the fiddle a’ his days,” 


——-() —— 


REV. MR. THOM, OF GLASGOW. 


Tsar Rev. Mr. Thom, of Glasgow, seems to have had 
a sovereign contempt for civic authorities of all kinds. A 
portly magistrate having, one fine Sunday in summer, found 
his way to the parish church of Govan, overcome by the 
heat of the weather, fell fast asleep during sermon. In the 
middle of the discourse, a dog which had got into church 
most inopportunely set up a howl. “ Put out that dog,” 
said the minister ; “ put out that dog instantly—he’d wauken 
a Glasgow magistrate |” 


——0—— 


A POOR MONK OF LA TRAPPE. 


THE piety and patience of the brethren of La Trappe are 
truly astonishing and admirable. One of them, owing to 
intense labour, had suffered from the rheumatism, till a mor- 
tification on his back and shoulders had actually taken place. 
Although a wound had existed for two years, yet not a 
word of complaint had escaped his lips; nor did he by any 
gesture indicate the exquisite torture he endured from the 
rough woollen garment he wore next his skin, At length 
the blood oozing through betrayed him. A surgeon was 
sent for. On examination the mortification had proceeded 
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so far that it was impossible to save his life, but by actually 
cutting of the flesh to the very quick, so as to lay his bones 
entirely bare. ‘I'he surgeon pronounced it to be one of the 
most painful operations possible. He desired the subject 
might be tied, as nothing else could enable him to endure 
it. The patient replied, with a look of deep humility and 
thankfulness, ‘ Of myself I know I could not bear it; but 
God, I trust, will enable me.”” ‘The patient accordingly sati 
down, and the operation began. None of the assistants 
could refrain from tears. The holy man did not, however, 
once change countenance ; the same peace and composure 
sat upon his features. The surgeon was perfectly astonished. 
He told M. de Rancé, who was by, that the torture which 
the patient underwent was so great that the effort he made 
to refrain from groaning was sufficient to kill him on the 
spot, and that he must sink under it. M. de Rancé com- 
manded him to give way to his feelings. The poor man 
raised his eyes with a look of exquisite suffering, but yet 
with a benignant, peaceful joy, and said that, ‘‘ through the 
infinite mercy of God, his soul was kept in perfect peace. 
That he never had such a view of the goodness of God in the 
extremity of the Saviour’s sufferings ; that he was favoured 
with such an inexpressible sense of the depth of His love, 
that he found as much difficulty in refraining from tears of 
joy and songs of thanksgiving as he thought he should 
have found in refraining from groans ;”? then with a fervent 
voice, and clasping his hands together, he added, “Oh the 
unsearchable depth of the riches of thelove of Godin Christ! ” 
So saying, he fell back and expired.—Tour to Alét, vol. i. 


SS 


PAVILLON, THE GOOD BISHOP OF ALET. 


THERE are several hamlets belonging to the village of 
Alét, which are both remote and difficult of access. A poor 
woman, who was exceedingly ill, desired her husband to go 
to the curate, and request him to come and administer the 
sacrament immediately. It was very late in the evening, 
and quite dark. As the roads were besides covered with 
snow and exceedingly dangerous, the curate did not like to 
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go at such an hour. “ My good friend,” said he, “ perhaps 
your wife may not be so ill as you imagine. You see the 
weather ; besides, at this late hour consider the imminent 
danger of falling over the precipices. I will wait on your 
wife early to-morrow, but it is out of the question to-night.” 
The poor man, almost in despair, ran to the episcopal 
palace, and stated his case. M. d’Alét was gone to bed. 
He however immediately rose. On looking out of the 
window, and seeing that the weather was really bad, he 
ordered torches to be lighted, and prepared to go himself. 
The grand vicar, astonished, asked if he had not better 
order the curate to go, and do what was in fact his duty. 
“No,” said the bishop, “not for this once; a bishop, a 
Christian overseer at the head of his flock, like Cesar at the 
head of his legions, should, if he mean to succeed, oftener 
say Venite (come) than Ite (go).”? The bishop possesses a 
very happy way of explaining himself in a few words. 

person who had long practised many austerities, without 
finding any comfort or change of heart, was once complain- 
ing to the bishop: “Alas!” said he, “ self-will and self- 
righteousness follow me everywhere ; only tell me where you 
think I shall learn to leave self. Will it be in discipline, in 
study, in prayer, or in good works?” ‘I think,” replied 
the prelate, “ that the place where you will lose self will be 
that where you find your Saviour.” Another person, plead- 
ing in behalf of uniting worldly acquaintance with religious 
profession, said, ‘‘ Believers are called to be the salt of the 
earth.” “Yes,” said M. d’Alét, ‘and yet, if salt be cast 
into the ocean from whence it was originally drawn it will 
melt away and vanish entirely.”” A person once excusing 
his non-attendance at public worship by pleading the dis- 
agreeable appearance and manner of the minister,—“ Let us 
look more at our Saviour, and less at the instruments,” said 
M. d’Alét; “ Elijah was as well nourished when the bread 
from heaven was brought by a raven, as Ishmael, when the 
spring of water was revealed to him byan angel. Whether, 
then, we are fed immediately from God, as the Israelites, 
with manna in the wilderness, or by the glorious instru- 
mentality of those who may seem to us as angels, or by the 
base one of those who seem to us contemptible, let us be 
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content and thankful, if they are appointed of God, and if 
it be the bread and water of life they bring.”—Tour to Alét, 
vol. i. 


——0—-— 


BISHOP BLOMFIELD. 


To imitate a bishop, and a bishop of London, can never 
be very possible to a humble dissenting curate; but to do 
that which the hand findeth to do, and to do it with all our 
might, is as possible to every man as to Dr. Blomfield. One 
or two points in his life are most noteworthy. We find that 
he began life with a determination to give, if possible, one- 
fifth of his annual income to charity; this he thought no 
more than should be expected from a clergyman in easy 
circumstances, although for others ten per cent. might be 
enough. As he became rich, he exceeded his own liberal 
rate, and gave away a third of his income for charitable 
purposes. During his tenure of the see of London, we find 
that he gave away not much less than £150,000. Writing 
to a clergyman in 1851, he says :— 

“T have directed my banker to pay my promised sub- 
scription to Messrs. ——. I could not do so before, for I 
really had no money to pay. Large as my income is, my 
subscriptions to different religious and charitable objects - 
not unfrequently exceed my means of meeting them at the 
moment; and I am at this time pledged to the amount of 
several thousand pounds, which I shall not have it in my 
power to pay, unless it should please God to spare me two 
or three years longer.” 

It is a pleasing instance also in his character that he was 
scrupulous about being in debt, or making tradesmen wait 
for their money. Of his liberality an amusing instance is 
given. As the dean of the Chapel Royal, he busied himself 
in improving the choir of the chapel in St. James’s palace, 
and frequently, when in London, attended service there. 
Finding, when he had been some years Bishop of London, 
that the officers of the chapel were very inadequately paid, 
he offered to the Home Secretary to resign his salary of 
£200 a-year, attached to the office of Dean, on condition 
that it should be applied to the augmenting of their stipends. 


Lishop Blomfield. S47. 


The offer was eagerly accepted, but to this day the condition 
has never been fulfilled. The bishop died, as has been said, 
magnificently poor, and none of his sons seemed to have 
reaped any benefit of a pecuniary nature from their father’s 
dignified position. The volumes to which we have referred are 
full of interest, not only as illustrating the life and career of 
a remarkable man, but as relating the story of the Church of 
England at a very remarkable period of her history. On the 
elevation of Dr. Blomfield to the bishopric of Chester, Dr. 
Parr addressed a letter to him, commencing, ‘“ Dear, 
learned, and truly respectable Dr. Blomfield.”? The reading 
of these volumes has almost created, and quite confirmed, in 
our own minds, the justice of the somewhat eccentric super- 
scription. We have said before that he made no preten- 
sions to the highest order of piety; his was not an irrational 
nature ; his religion was of an ordinary, but of a manly and 
upright character. Grecian as he was, he ornamented 
nothing, and when he rose in the House of Lords he was 
always listened to with profound attention, because it was 
known that he would speak immediately to the principles 
and the facts of the matter in hand. When Sir George 
Sinclair invited William IV., then the Duke of Clarence, to 
dine with the bishop, the duke manifested some irritation on 
account of the bishop’s vote against Catholic emancipation, 
saying, “I was the more surprised, and I consider you the 
more in the wrong, because 1 thought I had reason to ex- 
pect the reverse.” “Whether I was actually in the wrong 
or not,” said the bishop, ‘‘ my conscience told me I was in 
the right ;” and after the bishop had left, the duke said to 
Sir George, “I like the bishop far better than I expected, 
and I don’t care how soon you invite me to meet him again.” 
When he preached before the king on several occasions, and 
especially the coronation sermons, the king told him that 
the sermons had impressed him, and thanked him especially 
for the entire absence of flattery, an ingredient not uncom- 
mon in the Court sermons of that day. In spite of the 
opinion of Recordites and Low Churchmen, with his many 
deficiencies and frequent aberrations from the higher Pro- 
testant ideal, if we were Churchmen we should pray that the 
bench might be always filled with bishops as true and in- 
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trepid, as honest, learned, and active as Dr. Blomfield.” — 
Review of the Life of Bishop Blomfield : Ectectve. 


—_o——_ 


BISHOP BLOMFIELD AS RECTOR OF CHESTERFORD. 


We admire the practical good sense which characterized 
the pastoral works of the rector. As we have said, he made 
no pretensions to extraordinary religious graces, nor was 
there anything very remarkable in his gifts, but he certainly 
possessed downrightness and earnestness, and a plain manly 
goodness. The farmers called him “Mr. Snaptrace.’ He 
visited the poor ; and one of them afterwards described him as 
“a wonderful forgiving gentleman.”” He superintended the 
schools, and continued the improvements which had been 
commenced by the preceding curate of a non-resident rector ; 
the curate was Mr. Davys, now Bishop of Peterborough. 
He saw that the public-houses were closed in good time 
at night; he continued his studies, and still received his 
remunerative pupils. The village of Chesterford lay on the 
high road between London and Newmarket. ‘The first day 
of the spring meeting at Newmarket was on Haster Monday, 
and the Sunday was the great fair day of Chesterford; and 
while the energetic rector was celebrating service in the 
parish church, his parishioners were at that season breaking 
over their bounds of usual decorum; he seems to have 
attempted a change with the influential men of the turf, who 
were principally responsible for the immorality; crowds 
from the country around pouring in to see the more aristo- 
cratic patrons pass through. The Duke of York was one of 
these sinners; and the rector induced Bishop Howley to 
remonstrate with him; the duke declined to alter his prac- 
tice ; he said, “it was true that he travelled to the races on 
Sunday, but he always had a Bible and a Prayer-Book in 
the carriage.” Hventually however, the first day of these 
races was changed from Monday to Tuesday. Those 
Chesterford parishioners seem to have been funny folk, if 
the following anecdote may be taken as an illustrative 
specimen of their character. 

Of his life at Chesterford Bishop Blomfield used often to 
relate the following anecdote. Walking over one Sunday 
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to his duty at Little Chesterford, he found on his arrival 
that he had forgotten to bring his sermon with him. It was 
too late to return: so, for the first and only time in his life, 
he preached extempore, taking for his text the first verse of 
the fifty-third Psalm, “ The fool hath said in his heart, There 
is no God.” Being anxious to know how he had seemed to 
succeed in an unaccustomed effort, he asked one of the con- 
gregation on coming out how he had liked the sermon. 
“ Well, Mr. Blomfield,’ replied the man, “I liked the ser- 
mon well enough; but I can’t say I agree with you, I 
think there be a God.”—Review of the Life of Bishop Blom- 
field: Helectic, 


——— ios 


A CONSISTENT BISHOP. 


In 1830 King George IV. died, and William IV. as- 
cended the throne. Opposite as many of the bishop’s 
views were to those which the new king favoured, they seem 
to have been on good terms with each other, and no doubt 
the bluff manliness of the bishop was pleasing to the king. 
The bishop was what we should call perhaps rather a strict 
Sabbatarian. When he was invited to a Sunday dinner by 
William I'V., soon after his accession, he explained through 
Sir Herbert Taylor that he never dined out on that day. 
The good-natured king excused him, saying, “Ask him to 
dinner on Wednesday, then.”’—Review of the Life of Bishop 
Blomfield : Eclectic. 


ES 


AN EPISCOPAL WIG. 


Tue first episcopal effort put forth by Bishop Blomfield 
was an attempt to persuade the king to dispense with wigs 
on the heads of bishops. But George IV. was conservative, 
and would not permit the discontinuance of the episcopal 
wig, and in fact it was not dispensed with until the reign 
of William IV., when the abolition of the troublesome clerical 
environment was brought about by Sir George Sinclair, the 
intimate friend of William IV. Sir George was staying with 
the king on a visit at Brighton, when he went up to Fulham 
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palace to visit Dr. Blomfield after his elevation to the 
bishopric of London. He asked the Bishop whether he could 
deliver any message from him to the king. The bishop 
jocularly replied, “ You may present my duty to his 
majesty, and say that at this tropical season I find my 
episcopal wig a serious incumbrance, and I could wish that 
he would not consider me guilty of a breach of court 
etiquette if induced to lay it aside.” Sir George repeated 
the message at dinner, for the amusement of the king, who 
however took it up seriously, and replied, ‘‘Tell the bishop 
he is not to wear a wig on my account, I dislike it as much 
as he does, and should be glad to see the whole bench wear 
their own hair.” Bishop Blomfield took the hint, other 
bishops followed his example, and so the wig was dis- 
continued.— Review of the Life of Bishop Blomfield : Hclectie. 
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BLOMFIELD AND SYDNEY SMITH. 


Ir was a chief aim of the bishop to meet the spiritual 
destitution of the metropolis and its neighbourhood by 
cutting up the larger incomes into sums which would sup- 
port several workers on the same field, each income averag- 
ing some £300 per annum. Sydney Smith wrote copiously 
on the expediency of abolishing larger bishoprics and 
cathedral sinecures, from which latter however he showed 
himself not indisposed to become a recipient. The bishop 
said, “‘ If you assist me to divide the vicarage of Edmonton, 
I may perhaps give you ahelping hand in the other project; 
if both of us are not spared all trouble on such subjects.” 
The impression left on Sydney’s mind evidently was, that 
the practical bishop was not only able to hold his own, but 
to give pretty strong blows when needed. Shortly after the 
dispute, the bishop was bitten in the calf of the leg by a 
dog, and, nervously fearing hydrophobia, went toa surgeon, 
Mr. Keats, and had the piece cut out before he returned 
home. He was to have met Sydney Smith at a dinner party 
that same evening: just before the dinner came the bishop’s 
note with the account of the calamity, saying that “the 
dog flew out of the crowd and bit him in the leg”; it was 
read aloud to the company, when Sydney exclaimed, “I 
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should like to hear the dog’s account of that story!” Dr. 
Blomfield, however, enjoyed the wit of his old foe, and used 
to relate with special glee his saying, when the dean and 
chapter were discussing the plan of a wooden pavement 
round the cathedral, that “they only had to lay their heads 
together, and the thing would be done at once.” They 
were both wits; but the wit never impairs our estimate of 
Dr. Blomfield, and we never like to think of Sydney Smith 
ae clergyman.—Review of the Life of Bishop Blomfield : 
clectic. 


—0 ——— 


BISHOP BLOMFIELD’S ANECDOTES OF THE CLERGY 
OF HIS TIME. 


Tue biographer makes a pause in the course of his story, 
to compare the shortcomings of the clergy of the first years 
of Bishop Blomfield’s clerical life with their present position 
and character, from which we learn that in 1812, of 10,261 
incumbents, 5,840 were non-residents. The shortcomings 
of the Church were a scandal to those who wished her well ; 
the clergyman might be a non-resident, a sportsman, a 
farmer, neglectful of all study, a violent politician, a bon- 
vivant, or acourtier. Bishop Blomfield himself was a won- 
derful repository of anecdotes not tending to elevate the 
clergy of those times in popular estimation; intoxication 
was a vice very characteristic of the cloth. On one occasion 
the bishop reproved one of his Chester clergy for drunken- 
ness; he replied, “ But, my lord, I never was drunk on 
duty!” “On duty?” exclaimed the bishop; “when is a 
clergyman not on duty?” “True,” said the other; “I 
never thought of that!’ And he told astory of one clergy- 
man whom he had reproved for some irregularities of con- 
duct brought under his notice by the parishioners. He 
replied, ‘ Your lordship, as a classical scholar, knows that 
lying goes by districts ; the Cretans were liars, the Cappa- 
docians were liars, and I can assure you that the inhabitants 
of are liars too!’ The bishop went into a poor man’s 
cottage in one of the valleys in the lake district, and asked 
whether his clergyman ever visited him. ‘The poor man re- 
plied that he did frequently. The bishop was expressing 
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his gratification at the spiritual oversight, which led to the 
discovery that the reason of the pastor’s frequent visits lay 
in the fact that there were a good many foxes on the hills 
behind the house. We read strange anecdotes of the way 
in which men were examined for ordination. The chaplain 
and son-in-law of Bishop North examined two candidates 
for orders in a tent on a cricket-field, he himself being 
engaged as one of the cricket-players. The chaplain of 
Bishop Douglas examined whilst shaving. Bishop Porteus 
we fully honour as an amiable and conscientious prelate, yet 
when asked by a neighbouring clergyman to preach a 
charity sermon for him, he replied, “I only give one ina 
year, and the next year is promised.’””? Even Bishop Watson 
never resided in his diocese during an episcopate of thirty- 
four years. Those who preached seem to have been of no 
very edifying order of ministers.—Lteview of the Life of Bishop 
Blomteld : Heclectic. 


——n cee 


BisHor Biomriexp used to relate how in his boyhood, when 
on one occasion Lord Bristol had given a number of scarlet 
cloaks to some poor old women, they appeared at church on 
the following Sunday resplendent in their new array, the 
preacher, a clergyman at Bury, pointed to them with a 
graceful wave of his hand, and applying to them the words 
of the text, exclaimed, “ Hven Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed like one of these! ””? This worthy seems to have 
been capable of such things. On another occasion a dole 
of potatoes was distributed by the local authorities, which 
seemed to the preacher to be an occasion for improvement 
by asermon. He chose for his text Exodus xvi. 15, “ And 
when the children of Israel saw it, they said one to another, 
It is manna!” and he warned his hearers, by the example 
of the Israelities, to beware of taking more than their share. 
He had a corpulent frame and a pompous manner, and a 
habit of rolling from side to side in the pulpit, which added 
to the effect of the oratory in this case. We are glad to 
learn from the lips of a bishop that such enormities are not 
confined to the lips and pulpits of illiterate nonconformists. 
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This was the representative clerical life in the day when 
Bishop Blomfield commenced his clerical career.—Review of 
the Life of Bishop Blomfield: Eclectic. 


Ss 


FLECHIER, A MERCIFUL ROMISH BISHOP. 


AttHouGH none ever ventured to cast a doubt on 
Fléchier’s strict orthodoxy, he made himself remarkable by 
a spirit of tolerance unusual in that age, by discountenanc- 
ing superstition, and by his enlightened disapproval of the 
abuses of the conventual system. A great doubter of 
modern miracles, he scrupled not, when a bishop, to protest, 
in a letter to his flock relating to some miraculous cross, 
against “those who put their confidence in wood and in 
lying prodigies.” His natural good sense and kindness of 
heart made him oppose the compulsory profession of young 
women. In the Mémoires he relates an anecdote of a young 
girl, at whose reception as a nun M. Chéron, the grand vicar 
of Bourges, was requested to assist. The vicar, having 

-donned his sacerdotal robes, asked the novice, in the usual 
formula, what she demanded? “I demand the keys of the 
monastery, sir, in order to leave it,’ was her firm reply, 
which astonished all present. The vicar could not believe 
his ears, till she repeated her words, adding that she had 
chosen that opportunity to protest against her destiny, be- 
cause there were abundant witnessess. “If the girls who 
are daily sacrificed had as much resolution,” says Fléchier, 
“the convents would be less populous, and the sacrifices 
offered up in them would be more holy and voluntary.” 
When invested with the episcopal purple, the worthy man 
acted up to these sound opinions. “I may be allowed,” 
says M. Gonod in his appendix, “to cite, to his glory and to 
that of religion, his conduct with regard to a nun at Nismes, 
who had not, like her sister at Bourges, had the courage to 
demand the keys of the convent, and who subsequently 
yielded to another description of weakness. Fléchier, then 
bishop of Nismes, extended to her his paternal hand, and in 
this instance, as in many others, approved himself of the 
same merciful family as a Vincent de Paul and a Fénelon.” 
The story is told by D’Alembert in his “ Hulogiums read at 
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public sittings of the French Academy.” ‘An unfortunate 
girl, whom unfeeling parents had forced into a convent, was 
unable to conceal the consequences of a deplorable error, 
and her superior confined her in a dungeon, where she lay 
upon straw, scarcely nourished by an insufficient ration of 
bread, and praying for death as a rescue from suffering. 
Fléchier heard of it, hastened to the convent, and after 
encountering much resistance obtained admission into the 
. wretched cell where the unfortunate creature languished and 
despaired. On beholding her pastor she extended her arms 
as to a liberator sent by Divine mercy. The prelate cast a 
look of horror and indignation at the abbess; ‘I ought,’ 
he said, ‘if I obeyed the voice of human justice, to put you 
in the place of this unhappy victim of your barbarity ; but 
the God of clemency, whose minister 1 am, bids me show, 
even to you, an indulgence you have not had for her. Go, 
and for sole penance read daily in the evangelists the 
chapter of the woman taken in adultery.” He released the 
nun, and caused every care to be taken of her, but she was 
past recovery, and died soon afterwards blessing his name.” 
—Fléchier’s Chronicle of Clermont Assizes. 


—0— 


THE MOST WONDERFUL SIGHT IN CHRISTENDOM. 


Joun DE Wert, the general of the Spanish army, happened 
to be a prisoner of war on parole during the detention of 
M. de St. Cyran. Whilst he stayed at Paris the Cardinal 
de Richlien gave a superb ballet, to which he invited the 
Spanish nubleman; and every expense was lavished upon 
the decorations which could contribute to give the foreigner 
a high idea of French magnificence. ‘The cardinal retained 
his noble guest next to him during the whole of the per- 
formance, which he beheld in perfect silence; at which M. 
de Richelieu, not a little chagrined, asked him “ what he 
considered as the most marvellous spectacle he had ever 
seen??? John de Wert immediately replied, “That of all 
the wonders he had ever seen none had so much astonished 
him as to see in the dominions of his very Christian majesty 
bishops amusing themselves at theatres, while saints lan- 
guished in prisons.”—Tour to Alét, vol. i. 
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“A SINNER AN HUNDRED YEARS OLD.” 


Luxe Susorr, when about fifteen years of age, heard a 
sermon from the celebrated Flavel, and soon after went to 
America, where he spent the remainder of his life. He re- 
ceived no immediate impression from Flavel’s sermon, and 
lived in carelessness and sin till he was a century in age. 
He was now “asinner an hundred years old,” and, to all 
appearance, ready to “‘ die accursed.” But, sitting one day 
in a field, he fell into a busy reflection on his past life; and, 
recurring to the events of his youth, he thought of having 
heard Mr. Flavel preach, and vividly recollected a large por- 
tion of his sermon, and the extraordinary earnestness with 
which it was delivered. Starting as if stung by an adder, 
he instantly laboured under accusings of conscience, and ran 
from thought to thought till he arrived first at conviction of 
sin, and next at an apprehension of the Divine method of 
saving the guilty. He soon after joined a Congregational 
church in his vicinity, and to the day of his death, which 
happened in the one hundred and sixteenth year of his age, 
gave satisfactory evidence of being a truly converted and 
believing follower of the Saviour. Mr. Flavel had long 
before passed to his heavenly rest, and could not, while on 
earth, have supposed that his living voice would have so 
long continued to yield its echoes as an instrument of doing 
good to a wandering sinner. Let ministers and private 
Christians, who labour for the spiritual well-being of their 
fellow-men, “cast their bread upon the waters,” in full faith 
that, though they lose sight of it themselves, “it shall be 
found after many days.” . 


— (ee 


ALFRED MORRIS AND EDWARD IRVING. 


We once had a rare opportunity of seeing and hearing 
Edward Irving. It was in a school for inquiring Jews at 
Somers Town. Never shall we forget that scene. First of 
all we were with him in the parlour, before the usual ser- 
vice. A young lady, full of his doctrine and spirit, who had 
in some sense the charge of the establishment, gave an 
account of its condition. One of the six men (we think that 
was about the number) was given much to lying, and the 

cc 
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report was still unfavourable. What said Edward Irving? 
“Take a cudgel to him! take a cudgel to him! Many times 
doth Solomon command correction. When I was a school- 
master in Scotland, I used the rod, and there is not one of 
my then scholars that doth not now respect me.” Thus did 
he address a lady! Well, the preparatory questioning con- 
cluded, we retired to the schoolroom. What did Edward 
Irving there? He read and prayed, and then for one long 
hour did he address these inquiring Jews, in a discourse 
about Ezekiel and the Apocalypse, entering into the 
obscurest matters of unfulfilled prophecy, and bringing forth 
in his own dark, mystic style, most of his favourite doctrines. 
This done, the writer was introduced to him as one looking 
forward to the ministry; and well might he tremble as an 
aspen leaf when the man of God, with all the solemnity of a 
prophet, placed his hand upon his head, and in a deep and 
awful tone poured forth the benediction, ‘*‘ May the blessing 
of the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, rest upon 
thee!” 

Who could, who would, have done all this but Hdward 
Irving? And yet from him it all was natural, sincere, and 
seemly. It fitted him as well as his huge-brimmed, low- 
crowned hat, his clothes of puritanic shape, and monstrous 
walking-stick. You would have laughed at it in others; in 
him you felt that a strange and earnest soul was wearing 
just such a dress as became it, and, like his eyes, seeing 
things in a direction opposite to that in which all other men 
would look. To try him by conventionalism of mode and 
thought would be like condemning a comet for not con- 
forming to the proprieties of a planet. Like all men of 
sterling power and mark, he was a law unto himself.— 
Morris’s ‘ Sketches.” 


Oe 


EDWARD IRVING, THE MAN OF PRAYER. 


He continued to preach with amazing fervour, and wore 
indeed his life threadbare in preaching. Meantime, his 
heart was breaking, and soon it broke. ‘T'o him every truth 
he touched became reality : and every error he touched (for 
he came near to none which were not closely related to 
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truth) became consecrated too. He received in so mighty 
a measure the Spirit of God, that miracles indeed seemed to 
glow before him. He moved, says his biographer, in a 
mystic atmosphere. More fitting it would be to say he 
moved in an atmosphere of prayer. His expulsion from the 
magnificent church reared wholly by his effort was im- 
mediate; he was not allowed a farewell sabbath. It wasa 
graceless act. But when he went to seek for a home, and 
for a building for those who would worship with him, his 
steps were directed to a large picture-gallery in Newman 
Street. The following anecdote is very beautiful, and like 
the man :— 

‘When he went for the first time to see this house, some 
time elapsed before he could get admission; and when, at 
last, the man who was in charge of the place opened the 
door, he apologised for the delay, saying that he had a child 
dying upstairs. ‘Then, before we do anything else, let us 
go and pray that it may be healed” He followed the 
astonished and sorrowful custodian of the empty house up 
through the echoing staircase to the attic where the little 
sick-bed was, and, kneeling down, poured out his soul for 
the child, over whose feeble head he no doubt pronounced 
that blessing which dropped from his tender lips upon all 
little children. Then he returned to the business which had 
brought him there, and examined the extent and capabili- 
ties of the place. Some time after he returned again with 
the architect who was to superintend the alterations, and, as 
soon as the door was opened, asked, How was the child? 
The father answered with joy that it was now recovering. 
‘Then, before we do anything else, let us go and give 
thanks,’ said the Christian priest. Hearing of such daily 
incidents, natural accompaniments of that full life, one can- 
not wonder at the exclamation which burst from the troubled 
bosom of his sister Elizabeth, when, in a passion of mingled 
doubt and grief, she says, ‘There are moments when I feel 
as if God had deserted the church altogether; for if He is 
not in the midst of Mr. Irving’s family and flock, where is 
God to be found?” ”—Lclectic Review of the Life of Irving. 


—o—— 
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FATHER MATHEW’S MISADVENTURES OF AN ORGAN. 


Ir any mortal man could be said to be truly happy, Father 
Donovan might certainly lay claim to that rare distinction. 
But there was one cloud that occasionally shadowed his hap- 
piness—the want of an organ and a choir. ‘Two difficulties, 
and rather material ones, stood in the way of the acquisition 
of the first object. The one was the poverty of the Church, 
the other was the limited space of the building. The church 
itself exactly measured 43 feet in length, and about the 
same in breadth; and from the rails of the altar to the in- 
terior of the porch, the space did not exceed 28 or 30 feet. 
So that, were there money to purchase the organ, there was 
no place in which to erect it. What might be, and eventually 
was, the organ loft, was then occupied as the dwelling- 
place of the two priests and an aged attendant. Still, notwith- 
standing the impossibility of accomplishing his wish, the idea 
of an organ and choir haunted the brain of Father Donovan, 
and he determined to accomplish his purpose by some means 
or other. At length, he believed he had overcome all 
obstacles, and had realized the darling object of his ambi- 
tion. Father Mathew was conscious of a striking change 
in the manner and bearing of his reverend friend, who 
suddenly manifested a degree of softness and gentleness 
not generally common to him, and who walked with a 
springy and rather boyish step, as if he were revelling in 
the possession of some joyful secret. ‘I have it, my dear 
boy—I have it, at last—at last, sir!” exclaimed Father 
Donovan one day to his friend, in a tone of exultation. 
“Have what, my dear Father Donovan?” gently inquired 
Father Mathew. ‘“ Why, the organ, my dear boy! I have 
such a treat for you for next Sunday. Yes, sir; the 
organ. I knew I’d have it at last.” ‘An organ, my dear 
Father Donovan ; how are we to get it, and where are we to 
put it?’ was the natural question. “It’s all right. I got 
it, sir—a most beautiful instrument; and as for room, it 
won’t occupy any space. You will be sure to be delighted, 
and so will our poor people. I tell you what it is, the 
Adeste is heavenly. Wait till you hear it.” Father Dono- 
van had procured a barrel organ, which played a number of 
sacred airs, such as the Adeste fideles and Sicilian Mariners’ 
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Hymn; and these could be fittingly introduced during 
mass, and also at vespers. The musician would be under 
his control, and he (Father Donovan) would be responsible 
for the admirable effect of this delightful innovation. The 
Sunday, fraught with anticipated triumph to Father Dono- 
van, arrived. ‘The organ and its operator were in the little 
chapel, and Father Donovan was having a vigilant eye to 
both. Nothing could be a more decided success than the 
Adeste, as many besides Father Donovan thought it 
“heavenly ;” nor was its effect lessened by the plaintive 
sweetness of the Hymn. Tears of rapture stood in the eyes 
of Father Donovan. It was a moment of unalloyed triumph, 
such as mortals experience but rarely in this life. The last 
gospel was just being read by Father Mathew, who was the 
celebrant, when the operator commenced a third air; but— 
horror of horrors!—instead of those gentle and _ spirit- 
breathing strains that lift the soul to heaven in a flood of 
holy melody, out rattled the too well known air of “ Moll in 
the wad! ”? It would be impossible to describe the bewilder- 
ment of the congregation, or the rage and confusion of poor 
Father Donovan, at this ‘awful scandal,’? which nearly 
threw him in a fever, from shame and humiliation. His 
friends were thenceforward rather cautious in their allusion 
to mechanical music, and indeed organs of all kinds ; and as 
for the remotest reference to ‘Moll in the wad,” that would 
have been a rashness as fatal to peace as it would have been 
cruel and ungenerous to the sorely afflicted friar—Maguire’s 
Life of Father Mathew. 


—o—— 


JOHN NEWTON AND WILLIAM BULL.—ONE SPECKLED 
BIRD TO ANOTHER SPECKLED BIRD. 


Mr. Newron writes to Mr. Bull, in the probability that 
the latter may remove to London— 

“T have no person in this neighbourhood with whom my 
heart so thoroughly unites in spirituals, though there are 
many whom I love. But conversation with most Christians 
is something like going to Court, where, except you are 
dressed exactly according to a prescribed standard, you will 
either not be admitted, or must expect to be heartily stared 
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at; but you and I can meet and converse sans contrainte, 
in our undress, without fear of offending, or being counted 
offenders for a word out of place and not exactly in the 
pink of the mode.” And then he goes on to say :— I 
know not how itis; I think my sentiments and experience 
are as orthodox and Calvinistical as need be, and yet Iam 
a sort of speckled bird amongst my Calvinistic brethren.” 

Mr. Bull replies to Mr. Newton, taking up the allusion 
to the speckled bird, in the following humorous fashion :— 

“One speckled bird to another speckled’ bird, whom he 
loves most dearly, sendeth greeting : 

“Dear Broturr,—Through the great goodness of the 
blessed Lord of all the feathery tribes, I yesterday morning 
took my flight from the great wilderness, and winged my 
way most safely to this quiet retreat, where 1 am com- 
fortably seated in my old nest again. ‘Home is home, 
though ever so homely.’ Here I found my dam quite well, 
and Tommy and Polly chirping, and Billy very indifferent 
indeed, with the whooping-cough ; but I know that our dear 
Lord will order it for the best. Oh, help me to bless His 
holy name! You know, brother, that those of our frater- 
nity which are called birds of passage before their flight, 
hold a kind of national assembly for several weeks, to 
consult about the coast to which they shall direct their 
flight, to try their pinions, and adjust their plumage. 
Exactly for the same reasons I long to see you ; for I think 
we are not only speckled birds, but birds of passage too, 
and [long to hear and speak about that glorious shore to 
which we are bound. It is true we shall not cross a briny 
deep, but our singular circumstances require us to pass (not 
over, but through) a sea of precious blood, and our only 
strength will be, not a pine plank, but a glorious Cross. You 
know, brother, it belongs to our nation to chirp, to whistle, 
to sing ; and though I cannot (like you) sing the songs of 
Zion, yet I can brokenly chirp the short sweet note, 
‘Precious Jesus! precious Jesus! He is my Lord and my 
God’ . . . The academy scheme we will speak of 
when we meet. I cannot think of leaving Newport at 
present; otherwise there is an opening at the Weigh 
House. Give my love to the dear mistress of your nest. 
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I long to see you. . . .—Your affectionate brother, and 
obliged servant, W. Butu.”—Life of Bull, by his grand- 
son, Rev. Josiah Bull. 


ee 


It was probably soon after William Bull went to reside 
with his grandfather that a circumstance occurred, hardly 
worth putting into print, but as connected with an event of 
interest in his future history. It appears that a good man, 
named T'welvetrees, then young, and certainly in some 
respects but very imperfectly qualified to instruct his 
neighbours, was to preach to the villagers of Irthling- 
borough. My grandfather was taken to hear him. The 
good man’s text was that striking passage in the Revela- 
tion: ‘Write, Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord.” 
And he gave the following very original division of the 
words :—“ We shall consider,” he said, “who are right 
blessed, and who are wrong blessed.””? This very odd treat- 
ment of the passage amazingly tickled the fancy of the 
shrewd child who was listening to him, and, forgetting 
where he was, he broke out into a loud laugh ; whereupon 
the preacher, all unconscious of the cause, bade them turn 
out the little curly-pated boy who was behaving so ir- 
reverently in the house of God.—Life of Bull, by his grand- 
son, Rev. Josiah Bull. 


—o—. 


DR. MALL AND THE PRIMITIVE METHODIST. 


Dr. M‘Att frequently heard and always delighted to hear, 
so we have been told, a well-known Primitive Methodist 
preacher. The Primitive Methodist, to be sure, was not 
only a mighty Boanerges, but one of the most accomplished 
masters of the English language on its Saxon side. 
“Mr, ,» said the doctor, in one of his frequent gracious 
fits of amiable and beautiful humility, “I wish I could 
preach like you, sir; but, sir, I can’t; God does not honour 
my preaching, sir; somehow, I preach, and preach, and the 
people admire, sir; they are all very good, and patient, 
and affected, and attentive; but I don’t hear of souls saved, 
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sir, don’t hear of souls converted, sir; it is very hard, but 
God does not honour my ministry. Now you, sir, you have 
your crowns of rejoicing everywhere. God honours you, 
sir; I wish I could preach like you, sir.” “Ill tell you 
what it is, doctor,”’ said the Primitive, “‘ you see itis just like 
this. You and I are determined to hit somebody, so we must 
get our stones: you look about, and you find the most care- 
fully smoothed and most perfectly polished stone, even then 
perhaps not smooth enough; and, being a very considerable 
lapidary yourself, you polish it, and polish it, and put a 
most exquisite and beautiful finish upon it: well, you see, 
when you throw your stone, at least it will only hit one 
person, and the probability is, that it may fly off and hit 
nobody, from the very fineness of the polishing. Now I 
have no eye for that kind of thing, and I can do nothing of 
that sort ; I can only go down to the seaside and catch up 
a good handful of stones, and throw them with what force I 
can right amongst the crowd, quite sure that by God’s 
help every stone has its mark and hits somebody.”— 
Eclectic Review. 


——)—=— 


IRVING. FIRST DAYS OF PREACHING. 


Tue “ haill toun,” profoundly critical and much interested, 
turned out to hear him; even his ancient teachers, with 
solemn brows, came out to sit in judgment on HEdward’s 
sermon. A certain excitement of interest, unusual to that 
humdrum atmosphere, thrilled through the building. When 
the sermon was in full current, some incautious movement 
of the young preacher tilted aside the great Bible, and the 
sermon itself, that direful “paper ”’ which Scotch congrega- 
tions hold in high despite, dropped out bodily, and fluttered 
down upon the precentor’s desk underneath. A perfect 
rustle of excitement ran through the church; here was an 
unhoped-for crisis!—what would the neophyte do now? 
The young preacher calmly stooped his great figure over 
the pulpit, grasped the manuscript as it lay, broadways, 
crushed it up in his great hand, thrust it into a pocket, and 
went on as fluently as before. ‘There does not exist a con- 
gregation in Scotland which that act would not have taken 
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by storm. His success was triumphant. To criticise a 
man so visibly independent of ‘the paper” would have 
been presumption indeed. 


—- 0 —— 


IRVING. 


His manner was very stately—he was very tall. In what- 
soever house he entered among the dark abodes of the 
Gallowgate, it was with the salutation with which he might 
have entered a Persian palace or desert tent—‘ Peace be 
to this house.” He was a most simple, easy, amiable, 
natural, strong, proud, haughty, holy being—a very strange 
medley of adjectives ; but their substance all had their seat 
in his heart, and hold upon him. He had the sesame which 
opened all doors and all hearts. Here is another anecdote, 
which shows the fearless and royal naturalness of the man :— 
** Thus, on one occasion he is reported to have been on his 
way to some presbytery meeting in the country—probably 
some ordination or settlement which attracted his interest, 
though not a member of the court. The ministers of the 
presbytery were to be conveyed in carriages to the scene of 
action, but Irving, who was only a spectator and super- 
numerary, set off on foot, according to his usual custom. 
The ‘brethren’ in their carriages came up to him on the 
way—came up at least to a tall, remarkable figure, which 
would have been undeniably that of Dr. Chalmers’ helper, 
but that it bore a pedlar’s pack upon its stalwart shoulders, 
and was accompanied side by side by the fatigued proprietor 
of the same. ‘l'o the laughter and jokes which hailed him, 
however, Irving presented a rather affronted, indignant 
aspect. He could see no occasion for either laughter or 
remark. The pedlar was a poor Irishman, worn out with 
his burden. ‘ His countrymen were kind to me,’ said the 
offended probationer, recalling those days when sick at 
heart he plunged among the Ulster cabins, and got some 
comfort out of his wanderings.” 


SS 


IN A COACH. 
Wr have also more grotesque and humorous traits of the 
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man}; we will not say more human: but his carelessness 
about money sometimes brought him into embarrassing cir- 
cumstances; thus :—* On one occasion he had left home to 
visit a member of his congregation somewhere on the line 
of the New Road; but finding himself late, took, without 
considering the state of his pocket, the Paddington coach, 
omnibuses having not yet come into fashion. As soon as 
the vehicle was on its way, the unlucky passenger re- 
collected that he was penniless. His dismay at the thought 
was overwhelming, but soon brightened with a sudden 
inspiration. Looking around him, he artfully fixed upon 
the most benevolent looking face he saw, and poured his 
sorrows into his fellow-traveller’s ear. ‘I told him that I 
was a clergyman,’ was the account he gave to his amused 
home audience; ‘ that, since I had obtained a wife from the 
Lord, I had given up all concern with the things of this 
world, leaving my purse in my wife’s hands, and that to- 
day I had set out to visit some of my flock at a distance, 
without recollecting to put a shilling in my purse for the 
coach. The good man thus addressed was propitious, 
and paid the fare. But the honour due to such a good 
Samaritan is lessened when we learn that the preacher’s 
remarkable appearance and scarcely less extraordinary 
request betrayed him; and the stranger had the honour 
and satisfaction, for his sixpence, of making the acquaint- 
ance of Edward Irying.” 


—_o— 


EDWARD IRVING A SEVERE TUTOR. 


Ir is said that he was, in the schoolroom, a sad tyrant; he 
was a stern disciplinarian. Scotland however believed ‘in 
it ; and it is very likely the young people needed it, if they 
did not want it. We may all live to regret the loss of the 
rough scourgings, as well as other more pleasant and dainty 
things. Sounds, it is said, were heard from Irving’s school- 
room, however, which roused the pity and indignation of 
the audience of neighbours; and one of these, a joiner, a 
deacon of his trade, a man of great strength, is reported 
to have appeared one day with his shirt sleeves rolled up 
to his elbows and an axe over his shoulder, at the door of 
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the schoolroom, asking with a grin and dreadful kind of 
irony, amidst the weepings and the wailings, “Do ye want a 
hand the day, Mr. Irving?” But his pupils loved him. 
He mingled with them ; identified himself with them. He 
gave a character to his scholars, boys and girls. He won 
their confidence. 


-—0—-—— 


EDWARD IRVING AND A YOUNG DISCIPLE. 


Ween the lessons were over, it was a rule that the young 
teacher should leave a daily report of his pupil’s progress ; 
when, alas, that report was pessima, the little girl was 
punished. One day he paused long before putting his 
sentence upon paper. The culprit sat on the table, small, 
downcast, and conscious of failure. The preceptor lingered 
remorsefully over his verdict, wavering between justice and 
mercy. At last he looked up at her with pitiful looks: 
‘Jane, my heart is broken!’ cried the sympathetic tutor, 
‘but I must tell the truth;’ and with reluctant pen he 
wrote the dread deliverance, pessima! ‘The small offender 
doubtless forgot the penalty that followed ; but she has not 
yet forgotten the compassionate dilemma in which truth was 
the unwilling conqueror. 


= ——— 


HEARING DR. CHALMERS. 


He was an excellent walker, and there is a story that 
when Dr. Chalmers, then rising into fame, was announced 
to preach in St. George’s, Edinburgh, upon a summer week- 
day evening, Irving set out from Haddington after school 
hours, accompanied by several of his pupils, and returned 
the same night—a distance of thirty-five miles—without any 
other rest than was obtained in the church. When they 
arrived, tired with their walk, they made their way to one 
particular unoccupied pew in the gallery ; but their entrance 
was stopped by a man who stretched his arm across the 
pew, and announced that it was engaged. Irving re- 
monstrated, quietly represented that at such times all the 
pews were free—but without effect. At last his patience 
gave way, and, raising his hand, he exclaimed with all his 
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natural magniloquence of voice and gesture, “Remove your 
arm, or I will shatter it in pieces!”? The astonished barrier 
fell back in dismay, and Irving and his boys entered. 
There then, for the first time, the two great orators met in the 
same building ; the great master already in possession of the 
ear of Scotland, and his future co-pastor an undistinguished 
youth, who had walked eighteen miles to hear him preach. 


—0o0-——_ 


IRVING AND THE SHOEMAKER. 


A cERTAIN shoemaker, radical and infidel, was among 
the number of those under Irving’s special care; a home 
workman of course, always present, silent, with his back 
turned upon the visitors, and refusing any communication 
except a sullen humph of implied criticism, while his trem- 
bling wife made her deprecating curtsey in the foreground. 
The way in which this intractable individual was finally won 
over is attributed by some tellers of the story to a sudden 
happy inspiration on Irving’s part, but by others to plot 
and intention. Approaching the bench one day, the visitor 
took up a piece of patent leather, then a recent invention, 
and remarked upon it in somewhat skilled terms. The shoe- 
maker went on with redoubled industry at his work; but at 
last, roused and exasperated by the speech and pretence of 
knowledge, demanded, in great contempt, but without 
raising his eyes, “ What do ye ken about leather?’’ This 
was just the opportunity his assailant wanted; for Irving, 
though a minister and a scholar, was a tanner’s son, and 
could discourse learnedly upon that material. Gradually 
interested and mollified, the cobbler slackened work, and 
listened while his visitor described some process of making 
shoes by machinery, which he had carefully got up for the 
purpose. At last the shoemaker so far forgot his caution as 
to suspend his work altogether, and lift his eyes to the great 
figure stooping over his bench. The conversation went on 
with increased vigour after this, till finally the recusant 
threw down his arms:—“ Od, you’re adecent kind 0’ fellow! 
—do you preach?” said the vanquished, curious to know 
more of his victor. The advantage was discreetly but not 
too hotly pursued; and on the following Sunday the rebel 
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made a defiant, shy appearance at church. Next day Irving 
encountered him in the savoury Gallowgate, and hailed 
him as a friend. Walking beside him in natural talk, the 
tall probationer laid his hand upon the shirt sleeve of 
the shrunken sedentary workman, and marched by his side 
along the well-frequented street. By the time they had 
reached the end of their mutual way not a spark of resist- 
ance was left in the shoemaker. His children henceforward 
went to school; his deprecating wife went to the kirk in 
peace. He himself acquired that suit of Sunday “black ” 
so dear to the heart of the poor Scotchman, and became a 
churchgoer and respectable member of society; while his 
acknowledgment of his conqueror was conveyed with cha- 
racteristic reticence, and concealment of all deeper feeling, 
in the self-excusing pretence—“ He’s a sensible man, yon ; 
he kens about leather ! ” 


—o—_— 


FATHER TAYLOR. 


Wuewn I was at Boston I made the acquaintance of Father 
‘Taylor, the founder of the Sailors’ Home in that city. He 
was considered as the apostle of the seamen, and I was full 
of veneration for him as the enthusiastic teacher and philan- 
thropist ; but it is not of his virtues or his labours that I 
wish to speak. He struck mein another way, as a poet: 
he was a born poet. Until he was five-and-twenty he had 
never learned to read, and his reading afterwards was con- 
fined to such books as aided him in his ministry, He 
remained an illiterate man to the last, but his mind was 
teeming with spontaneous imagery, allusion, metaphor. 
One might almost say of him,— 

“ He could not ope 
His mouth, but out there flew a trope!” 
These images and allusions had a freshness and origin- 
ality, and sometimes an oddity that was quite startling, and 
they were generally but not always borrowed from his 
€ormer profession, that of a sailor. 


One day we met him in the street. He told us in a 
melancholy voice that he had been burying a child, and 
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alluded almost with emotion to the great number of in- 
fants he had buried lately. Then after a pause, striking 
his stick on the ground, and looking upwards, he added: 
“There must be something wrong somewhere! there’s a 
storm brewing when the doves are all flying aloft!” 


On one occasion, when I attended his chapel, the sermon 
was preceded by a long prayer in behalf of an afflicted 
family, one of whose members had died or been lost in a 
whaling expedition to the South Seas. In the midst of 
much that was exquisitely pathetic and poetical, refined 
ears were startled by such a sentence as this—“ Grant, O 
Lord! that this rod of chastisement be sanctified, every 
twig of it, to the edification of their souls!” Then imme- 
diately afterwards, he prayed that the Divine Comforter 
might be near the bereaved father “when his aged heart 
went forth from his bosom to flutter round the far southern 
grave of his boy!” Praying for others of the same family 
who were on the wide ocean, he exclaimed, stretching forth 
his arms, “Oh, save them! Oh, guard them! Thou Angel 
of the deep!” 


On another occasion, speaking of the insufficiency of the 
moral principles without religious feelings, he exclaimed, 
“Go, heat your ovens with snow-balls! What! shall I 
send you to heaven with such an icicle in your pocket? I 
might as well put a millstone round your neck to teach 
you to swim.” 


He was preaching against violence and cruelty :—*‘ Don’t 
talk to me,” said he, “of the savages! a ruffian in the 
midst of Christendom is the savage of savages. He is a 
man freezing in the sun’s heat, groping in the sun’s light, 
a straggler in paradise, an alien in heaven! ” 


In his chapel all the principal seats in front of the 
pulpit, and down the centre aisle, were filled by sailors. We 
ladies and gentleman and strangers, whom curiosity had 
brought to hear him, were ranged on each side; he would 
on no account allow us to take the best places. On one 
occasion, as he was denouncing hypocrisy, luxury, and 
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vanity, and other vices of more civilized life, he said em- 
phatically, “I don’t mean you before me here,” looking at 
the sailors ; “I believe you are wicked enough, but honest 
fellows in some sort, for you profess less not more than 
you practise- but I mean to touch starboard and larboard 
there!” stretching out both hands with the forefinger 
extended, and looking at us on either side till we quailed. 


He compared the love of God, in sending Christ, upon 
earth, to that of the father of a seaman, who sends his eldest 
and most beloved son, the hope of the family, to bring 
back the younger one, lost on his voyage, and missing 
when his ship returned to port. 


Alluding to the carelessness of Christians, he used the 
figure of a mariner steering into port through a narrow, 
dangerous channel: “ false lights here, rocks there, shifting 
sand banks on one side, breakers on the other; and who, 
instead of fixing his attention to keep the head of his 
vessel right, and to obey the instructions of the pilot as 
he sings out from the wheel, throws the pilot overboard, 
lashes down the helm, and walks the deck whistling, with 
his hands in the pocket of his jacket.” Here, suiting the 
action to the word, he puts on a true sailor-like look of - 
defiant jollity; changed in a moment to an expression of 
horror, as he added, “ See! see! she drifts to destruction ! ” 


One Sunday he attempted to give to his sailor congrega- 
tion an idea of redemption. He began with an eloquent 
description of a terrific storm at sea, rising to fury in all 
its gradations; then, amid the waves, a vessel is seen 
labouring in distress and driving on a lee shore. ‘The 
masts bend and break, and go overboard; the sails are 
rent, the helm unshipped, they spring a leak! the vessel 
begins to fill, the water gains on them; she sinks deeper, 
deeper, deeper! deeper! He bent over the pulpit, repeating 
the last words again and again; his voice became low and 
hollow. The faces of the sailors as they gazed up at him 
with their mouths wide open, and their eyes fixed, I shall 
never forget. Suddenly stopping, and looking to the 
farthest end of the chapel as into space, he exclaimed, with 
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a piercing cry of exultation, “A life-boat! a life-boat ! 1 
Then looking down upon his congregation, most of whom 
had sprung to their feet in an ecstasy of suspense, he said 
in a deep impressive tone, and extending his arms, “ Christ 
is that life-boat !??—Mrs. Janeson’s Common-place Book. 


—.0 =e 


ABBE BOILBAU. 

Ir was the Abbé Boileau who said of. the Jesuits that 
they had lengthened the creed and shortened the decalogue. 
The same witty ecclesiastic, being asked why he always 
wrote in Latin, took a pinch of snuff, and answered gravely, 
‘“Why for fear the bishops should read me! ”—Mrs, 
Jameson's Common-place Book. 


—-o--—- 


GARRICK AND DR. STONEHOUSE. 


Dr. Sronznouse is said to have been one of the most 
correct and elegant preachers in the kingdom. When he 
entered into holy orders he took occasion to profit by his 
acquaintance with Garrick to procure from him some 
valuable instructions in elocution. Being once engaged to 
read prayers and to preach at a church in the city, he pre- 
vailed upon Garrick to go with him. After the service, 
the British Roscius asked the doctor what particular busi- 
ness he had to do when the duty was over: “ None,” said 
the other. “I thought you had,” said Garrick, ‘on seeing 
you enter the reading-desk in such a hurry. Nothing,” 
added he, “can be more indecent than to see a clergyman 
set about sacred business as if he were a tradesman, and 
go into the church as if he wanted to get out of it as soon 
as possible.’ He next asked the doctor what books he 
had on the desk before him? ‘Only the Bible and 
Prayer-Book.” “Only the Bible and Prayer-Book!” 
replied the player; “why you tossed them backwards 
and forwards, and turned the leaves as carelessly as if 
they were those of a day-book and ledger.” The doctor 
was wise enough to see the force of these observations, 
and ever after avoided the faults they were designed to 
reprove.— Countess of Huntingdon’s Life and Times. 
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TRIALS OF THE EARLY METHODIST MINISTERS. 


Otp Joun Berrivgs, writing to Lady Huntingdon for a 
supply for his pulpit, says, ‘‘ But whom do you recommend 
to the care of my church? Is it not one Onesimus, who ran 
away from Philemon? If the dean of Tottenham (White- 
field) could not hold him in with a curb, how should the 
vicar of Everton guide him with a snavel? I do not want 
a helper to stand in my pulpit, but to ride round my dis- 
trict; and I fear my weekly circuits would not suit a 
London or a Bath divine, nor any tender evangelist that is 
environed with prunello. Long rides and miry roads in 
sharp weather! Cold houses to sit in, with moderate fuel, 
and three or four children roaring and rocking about you; 
stiff blankets like boards for a covering, and live cattle in 
plenty to feed upon you! Rise at five in the morning to 
preach; at seven, breakfast on tea that smells very sickly ; 
at eight, mount a horse with boots never cleaned, and then 
ride home praising God for all things.” 

On another occasion, writing to the same lady, he says, 
“Before I parted with honest» Glascott, I cautioned him 
much against petticoat snares. He has burnt his wings 
already. Surely he will not imitate a foolish gnat, and hover 
again about the candle! If he should fall into a sleeping 
lap, he will soon need a flannel nightcap and a rusty chain 
to fix him down like a church-Bible to the reading-desk. 
No trap so mischievous to the field-preacher as wedlock, 
and it is laid for him at every hedge-corner. Matrimony 
has quite maimed poor Charles (Wesley), and might have 
spoiled poor John (Wesley) and George (Whitefield), if a 
wise Master had not graciously sent them a brace of 
ferrets.”’—Countess of Huntingdon’s Life and Times. 


—0o— 


MYSTICAL FUNNING. 

A PREACHER of the name of Ker, on being inducted into a 
church in Teviotdale, told the people the relation that was to 
be between him and them in the following words :—“ Sirs, 
I am come to be your shepherd, and you must be my sheep, 
and the Bible will be my tar bottle, for I will mark you 
with it.” And laying his hand on the clerk or precentor’s 

DD 
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head, he said, “Andrew, you shall be my dog.” “The 
sorrow a bit of your dog will I be,” said Andrew. “O 
Andrew, I speak mystically,” said the preacher. ‘Yes, but 
you speak mischievously,” said Andrew.—Lambeth and the 
Vatican, vol. il. 


——o0—— 


ANECDOTE OF JOHN WELCH. 


Wuitr Mr. Welch was minister in one of these French 
villages, upon an evening, a certain popish friar travelling 
through the country, because he could not find lodging in 
the whole village, addressed himself to Mr. Welch his house 
for one night; the servants acquainted their master, and he 
was content to receive this guest. The family had supped 
before he came, and so the servants conveyed the friar to his 
chamber, and after they had made his supper they left him 
to his rest. There was but a timber partition betwixt him 
and Mr. Welch; after the friar had slept his first sleep, he 
was surprised at the hearing of a silent but constant whis- 
pering noise, at which he wondered very much, and was not 
a little troubled with it. The next morning he walked in 
the fields, where he chanced to meet a. countryman, who, 
saluting him because of his habit, asked him where he had 
lodged that night; the friar answered he had lodged with 
the Huguenot minister; then the countryman asked him, 
what entertainment he had. The friar answered,“ Very bad;” 
said he, ‘I always held there were devils haunting these 
ministers’ houses, and I am persuaded there was one with 
me last night; for I heard a continual whisper all the night 
over, which I believe was no other thing than the minister 
and the devil conversing together.” , The countryman told 
him he was much mistaken, and that it was nothing else 
but the minister at his night prayers. “Oh,” said the friar, 
“does the minister pray any?” ‘‘ Yes, more than any man in 
France,” answered the countryman, “ and if you please to stay 
another night with him you may be satisfied.’ The friar got 
him home to Mr. Welch’s house, and pretending indisposition, 
entreated another night’s lodging, which was granted him. 
Before dinner Mr. Welch came from his chamber, and made 
his family exercise, according to his custom; first he sung a 
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psalm, then read a portion of Scripture, and discoursed upon 
it, thereafter he prayed with great fervour (as his custom 
was) ; to all which the friar was an astonished witness. After 
the exercise they went to dinner, where the friar was very 
_ civilly entertained ; Mr. Welch forbearing all question and 
- dispute for that time. When the evening came Mr. Welch 
made his exercise as he had done in the morning, which 
occasioned yet more wondering in the friar; and after supper 
to bed they all went; but the friar longed much to know 
what the night whisper was, and in that he was soon satis- 
fied, for after Mr. Welch’s first sleep the noise began, and 
then the friar resolved to be sure what it was; so he crept 
silently to Mr. Welch’s chamber door, and there he heard 
not only the sound, but the words exactly,and communications 
betwixt God and man such as he knew not had been in the 
world. Upon this the next morning as soon as Mr. Welch 
was ready, the friar went to him, and told him that he had 
been in ignorance and lived in darkness all his time ; but 
now he was resolved to adventure his soul with Mr. Welch, 
and thereupon declared himself Protestant. Mr. Welch 
welcomed him, and he continued a Protestant to his dying 
day.—Gillie’s Success of the Gospel, vol. i. 


——0——— 


DAFT JOOK AMOS. 


Dart Jock Amos was another odd character, of whom 
many droll sayings are handed down. He was a lunatic; 
but having been a scholar in his youth, he was possessed of 
a sort of wicked wit and wavering uncertain intelligence, 
that proved right troublesome to those who took on them to 
reprove his eccentricities. As he lived close by the church, 
in the time of the far-famed Boston, the minister and he 
were constantly coming in contact, and many of their little 
dialogues are preserved. ‘The mair fool are ye, quo’ Jock 
Amos to the minister,” is a constant by-word in Httrick to 
this day. It had its origin simply as follows :—Mr. Boston 
was taking his walk one fine summer evening after sermon, 
and in his way came upon Jock very busy cutting some 
grotesque figures in wood with his knife. Jock looking 
hastily up found he was fairly caught, and not knowing 
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what to say, burst into a foolish laugh—“ Ha! ha! ha! 
Mr. Boston, are you there? Will you coss a good whittle 
wi me?” 

“Nay, nay, John, I will not exchange knives to-day.” 

‘The mair fool are ye,” quo’ Jock Amos to the minister. 

“ But, John, can you repeat the fourthcommandment? I 
hope you can; which is the fourth commandment?” _ 

“ T dare say, Mr. Boston, it ll be the ane after the third.” 

“ Can you repeat it ?”’ 

“T am no sure about it—I ken it has some wheeram by 
the rest.” 

Mr. Boston repeated it, and tried to show him his error 
in working with knives on the sabbath day. John wrought 
away till the divine added, “ But why won’t you rather come 
to church, John? What is the reason you never come to 
church ?” 

‘Because you never preach on the text I want you to 
preach on,” 

“What text would you have me preach on?” 

“On the nine and twenty knives that came back from 
Babylon.” 

“T never heard of them before.” 

“Tt is a sign you have never read your Bible. Ha, ha, 
ha, Mr. Boston! sic fool sic minister.” 

Mr. Boston searched long for John’s text that evening, 
and at last finding it recorded in Ezra i. 9, he wondered 
greatly at the acuteness of the fool, considering the subject 


on which he had been reproving him.—Hogg’s Shepherds’ 
Calendar. 


eee 


ROWLAND HILL AND HIS HORSE. 


Ir was this occasion and at this place (Dunbar) that a 
circumstance occurred, which, with many exaggerations and 
embellishments, has been related as an illustration of the 
eccentricities of Rowland Hill. The story shall be told as 
related by Robert Haldane with his usual accuracy. On 
the Wednesday morning, after spending the preceding 
night at Mr. Cunningham’s, they were about to proceed 
southward, when Mr. Hill’s carriage being brought to the 
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door, his horse was found to be dead lame. A farrier was 
sent for, who after careful examination reported that the 
seat of the mischief was in the shoulder, that the disease 
was incurable, and that they might shoot the poor animal as 
soon as they pleased. To this proposal Mr. Hill was by no 
means prepared to accede. Indeed it seemed to Mr. Hal- 
dane as precipitate as the conduct of an Irish sailor on board 
the Monarch, who, on seeing another knocked down sense- 
less by a splinter, and supposing his companion to be dead, 
went up to Captain Duncan on the quarter-deck, in the 
midst of the action with Languard off St. Vincent, and 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Shall we jerk him overboard, sir?” On that 
occasion the sailor revived in a short time, and was even 
able to work at his gun. In the present instance the 
horse too recovered, and was able to carry his master 
on many a future errand of mercy. Meanwhile, however, 
the travellers availed themselves of Mr. Cunningham’s 
hospitality, and remained for two days more at his place 
near Dunbar. In the evening Mr. Hill conducted family 
worship ; and after supplications for the family, domestics, 
and friends, added a fervent prayer for the restoration 
of the valuable animal which had carried him so many thou- 
sand miles, preaching the everlasting gospel to his fellow- 
sinners. Mr. Cunningham, who was remarkable for the 
staid and orderly, if not stiff, demeanour which characterized 
the Anti-burghers, was not only surprised but grieved, and 
even scandalized,at what he deemed so great an impropriety. 
He remonstrated with his guest. But Mr. Hill stoutly 
defended his conduct by an appeal to Scripture, and the 
superintending watchfulness of Him without whom a sparrow 
falls not to the ground. He persisted in his prayer. During 
the two days he continued at Dunbar, and although he lett 
the horse in a hopeless state, to follow in charge of his ser- 
vant by easy stages, he continued his prayer night and 
morning, till one day at-an inn in Yorkshire, while the two 
travellers were sitting at breakfast, they heard a horse and 
chaise trot quickly into the yard, and looking out saw that 
Mr. Hill’s servant had arrived, bringing up the horse per- 
fectly restored. Mr. Hill did not fail to return thanks, and 
begged his fellow-traveller to consider whether the minute- 
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ness of his prayers had deserved the censure which had been 
directed against them.—Lives of the Haldanes. 


ane) sere 


DR. WAUGH AND MATTHEW WILKS. 


Dr. WaucH was exceedingly kind to, and was at all times 
accessible to young men studying for the ministry ; and by 
them he was beloved to a degree amounting to a species 
of idolatry. When any one was about to be examined by 
ministers as to his progress in his studies at either of the 
Dissenting theological institutions in the neighbourhood of 
the metropolis, he was delighted beyond measure when he 
ascertained that Dr. Waugh was to be present. And well 
the students might on such occasions wish the presence of 
the doctor; for he had in many instances interposed with 
effect on their behalf when treated with unnecessary rough- 
ness by others. No man perhaps was more rigid and 
severe, I should indeed say positively cruel, in his examina~ 
tion of the students of divinity, than the late Rev. Matthew 
Wilks. On one occasion, four or five years before Dr. 
Waugh’s death, he had badgered and browbeaten a young 
man to such a degree that he was scarcely able to answer 
the plainest question. “ Man,” said Mr. Wilks, “ you’ll 
never be fit for the ministry. You seem to know nothing 
at all. Can you tell the difference between Moses and me?” 
“ Hoot, toot, Mr. Wilks,” interposed Dr. Waugh, unable 
any longer to remain a silent spectator of such harsh treat- 
ment, ‘ Hoot, toot, Mr. Wilks, ye should na’ put such a 
question as that to the lad; but if ye like J’ll tell ye the 
difference between Moses and you: Moses was the meelest 
of men.”—Metropolitan Pulpit, vol. i. 


=e 


MATTHEW WILKS DONE. 


Or his shrewdness in detecting hypocrisy and discerning 
the true points of one’s character, innumerable instances are 
recorded in private circles. As their name is legion, I will 
not particularise any of them; but will, on the contrary, 
mention one instance in which his wonted shrewdness failed 
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him, and he became the easy dupe of an ingenious swindler. 
The party in this case having ascertained that a certain rich 
old gentleman, lately returned from abroad, had become one 
of Mr. Wilks’s hearers,—and was sufficiently known to him 
by name though Mr. Wilks was unacquainted with his 
handwriting,—drew out one morning a cheque for one 
hundred pounds, in the name of the gentleman, on a bank 
in which the latter had no money; and putting on the 
clothes of a footman, he called on Mr. Wilks and handed 
him the cheque, which was inclosed in a sheet of paper, 
intimating the wish of the donor that it should be given to 
the funds of a religious society in whose affairs Mr. Wilks 
felt the deepest interest. The reverend gentleman, who had 
a curious drawling way of forcing the words out of his mouth, 
owing to his keeping it ina great measure compressed while 
he spoke, remarked as he inspected the cheque—‘“ This—is 
—a—very —handsome—donation—my—man. I l—write 
—and—thank—Mr. R for—it.” “Very good, sir,” 
said the rogue, with the flippant politeness of the class of 
persons to whom he wished for the time to be understood 
as belonging —“ Very good, sir,”’ and he made a lacquey’s 
bow, and quitted the room. In the course of five minutes 
afterwards he returned in breathless haste, saying that he 
had entirely forgot that his master had particularly desired 
him to pay an account of £10 to a tradesman in the neigh- 
bourhood, and that as he had not the requisite amount with 
him, and the residence of his master was two miles distant, he 
would feel particularly obliged, and so would his master, if 
Mr. Wilks would give ten pounds out of the hundred for 
which he had got the cheque; assuring Mr. Wilks that the 
moment he went home the £10 would be returned to him in 
a twopenny letter. Mr. Wilks at once handed him the £10, 
and the fellow quitted the apartment, renewing his protes- 
tations as he reached the door that in a few hours the 
money would be returned to Mr. Wilks. He had scarcely 
got to the street when the idea flashed across the mind of 
the reverend gentleman that he had possibly been duped. 
He mused for a moment, and then felt assured of the fact. 
Striking the palm of his hand on his knee, so as to suit the 
action to the word, he exclaimed in his own peculiar way, 
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“ Ym—done; ’m—done; I’m—done.’”? The loss of his 
money he regarded as nothing; but he never could forgive 
himself for being so easily duped by a lacquey looking 
rogue.”—Metropolhitan Pulpit, vol. 1. 


—_—o--_ 


ROWLAND HILL OFFENDING THE FARMERS. 


“ Mr. Hitt once offended the farmers mortally,’’ said the 
villagers, “by saying that they were as bad as their very 
pigs.’ Several of them were assembled in a house at 
the bottom of the village, when Mr. Hill happening to 
pass by, they called him in, and demanded an explanation 
of his assertion. He immediately consented to give it. 
“Now,” said Mr. Hill, “look at your pigs; when the 
acorns drop they do not go under the elm in search of them, 
but under the oak ; and when they have swallowed all they 
can find, off they go, without giving a single look at the 
tree which has furnished their meal. So you, lke your 
pigs, know where to go to look for your wheat, and other 
produce; and when your barns are filled with plenty, like 
them you forget to look up to the Source whence all your 
blessings have been obtained.” The farmers were pleased 
with the readiness of the preacher, though they did not much 
relish his homely but well-sustained comparison.’’— William 
Jones’s Memoir of Rev. Rowland Hill. 


—o——. 


A CURIOUS DESCRIPTION OF YOUNG ROWLAND HILL. 


Mr. Berripes, in his usual quaint manner, in a letter to 
Lady Huntingdon, dated May 8th, 1771, thus notices Mr. 
Hill’s preaching at Bath:—“TI find you have got honest 
Rowland Hill down to Bath: he is a pretty young spaniel, 
fit for land or water, and has a wonderful yelp. He forsakes 
father and mother and brethren, and gives up all for Jesus ; 
and I believe will prove a useful labourer, if he keeps clear 
of petticoat snares. The Lord has owned him much at Cam- 
bridge and in the north, and I hope will own him more 


apuadently in the west.”—Jones’s Memoir of Rev Rowland 
il. 
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ADVICE TO YOUNG MINISTERS. 


I DARE say you young ministers would be glad to live to 
be old men. Now I will tell you how to attain your wishes: 
preach three times a day, and seven days in the week, and 
then you’ll find not only that you are in a fine state of 
health, but that you stand a good chance of becoming old 
men,”’—Jones’s Memoir of Rev. Rowland Hill, ‘ 


——0—— 


MR. HILL PLEADING FOR MISSIONS. 


In an agricultural district, in which Mr. Hill had to plead 
the cause of missions, he found he had a congregation of 
plain farmers and their labourers, who were not accustomed 
to deep thought. He was anxious simply to answer the 
question, “ Have not the heathen sufficient light? and if so, 
why should we trouble ourselves about them?” Mr. Hill 
admitted the fact, but contended that they did not properly 
use the light they possessed. His illustration was exceed- 
ingly simple and graphic. He supposed the whole family 
at the farm-house to be assembled round the large kitchen 
fire on a winter’s evening. The work of the day was over. 
The farmer was quietly smoking his pipe, and now and then 
entertaining the children with his oft-repeated tales; the 
good wife was knitting at his side. At this moment of quiet 
domestic comfort the ploughboy opened the door and 
cried out in great alarm, “‘ Master, master, there are thieves 
in the yard.” All is immediate confusion, The farmer 
rushes to his closet to get his lantern,—he supplies it with 
candle,—and runs out, holding the light up to his head, and 
advancing with cautious steps in pursuit of the depredators. 
In the yard the wheelbarrow has been improperly left, and 
over it the farmer tumbled. Why does he fall? not because 
he is without light, but because he did not use it properly. 
So it is with the heathen.—Jones’s Memoir of Rev. Rowland 
iil. 


—— 9 _—_— 


ROWLAND HILL ON TEMPER. 


I once took tea with a lady who was very particular 
about her china. The servant unfortunately broke the best 
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bread-and-butter plate; but her mistress took very little 
notice of the circumstance at the time, only remarking, 
“Never mind, Mary, never mind, accidents cannot be pre- 
vented.” “I shall have it by-and-by,” said the servant, 
when she got out of the room; and so it turned out. “The 
good woman’s temper,”’ said Mr. Hill, “ was corked up fora 
season, but it came out with terrible vengeance when the 
company retired.”—Jones’s Memoir of Rev. Rowland Hill. 


——0=—— 


ROWLAND HILL WITH A LADY. 


A tapy who professed the religion of the Saviour, but 
whose daily practice was not in harmony with it, once said 
to him, “Oh! I am afraid lest after all I should not be 
saved.” ‘I am glad to hear you,” replied Mr. Hill, “for I 
have long been afraid for you, I assure you.” The lad 
instantly retired.—Jones’s Memotr of Rev. Rowland Hill. 


eer ee 


THE PARABLE OF THE PIGS. 

ANnoTHER equally interesting incident has lately been 
mentioned by a friend. About three years before the death 
of the venerable preacher, two gentlemen entered Surrey 
chapel previous to the sabbath evening service. The 
circumstances which led them to the place were peculiarly 
interesting. They had long been friends, but one of them 
was shortly to leave his country for India. He was living 
* without hope and without God in the world.” His com- 
panion was a decided and consistent Christian, and earnestly 
desired his friend’s salvation. This pious friend, as the time 
drew nigh for the young man’s departure, begged of him to 
grant him one especial favour, namely, to spend with him 
his four last sabbath evenings, and to accompany him to 
the sanctuary of God. The request was complied with, and 
many prayers ascended to God that the sermons might lead 
the wanderer to the Saviour. The first, second, and third 
sermons were heard, but no impressions were produced. 
When the last sabbath arrived, the Christian felt increased 
anxiety for his friend’s soul. He took him to Surrey 
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chapel to hear good Rowland Hill, and secretly prayed that 
the preacher might be ina solemn state of mind, and not be 
permitted to indulge in eccentric remarks. The venerable 
man gave out his text, “ We are not ignorant of his de- 
vices ;”” and immediately told the following tale :—“‘ Many 
years since I met a drove of pigs in one of the streets of a 
large town, and to my surprise they were not driven, but 
quietly followed their leader. This singular fact excited my 
curiosity, and I pursued the swine, until they all quietly 
entered the butchery. I then asked the man how he suc- 
ceeded in getting the poor, stupid, stubborn pigs so willingly 
to follow him; when he told me the secret: he hada basket 
of beans under his arm, and kept dropping them as he pro- 
ceeded, and so secured his object. Ah! my dear hearers, 
the devil has got his basket of beans, and he knows how to 
suit his temptations to every sinner. He drops them by the 
way; the poor sinner is thus led captive by the devil at his 
own will, and if the grace of God prevent not he will get 
him at last into his butchery, and there he will keep him for 
ever. Oh, it is because ‘we are not ignorant of his de- 
vices,’ that we are anxious this evening to guard you against 
them!” The Christian friend deeply mourned over this tale 
about the pigs, and feared it would excite a smile but not 
produce conviction in the mind of his unbelieving companion, 
After the service was over they left the chapel, and all was 
silence for a season. “ What a singular statement we had 
to-night about the pigs, and yet how striking and con- 
vincing it was!”’ remarked the young man. His mind was 
impressed, he could not forget the basket of beans, the 
butchery, and the final loss of the sinner’s soul. He left this 
country, but has since corresponded with his friend, and 
continues to refer to this sermon as having produced a 
beneficial, and it is hoped an abiding impression on his 
mind.—Memoir of Rev. Rowland Hill. 


—_o0——. 


CURIOUS LETTER FROM THE REV. ROWLAND HILL TO 
REV. JAMES PARSONS. 


My pear Brorusr,—You have an application to suppl 
for us when you are in town: and happy shall I be, if you 
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can comply with our request. Now though I most heartily 
advise you to continue in your present sphere, where you are 
so much needed—in a city where there is so much darkness 
and death, yet should any providence direct you to remove, 
I remind you that the poor old ass of Surrey chapel has now 
nearly completed the eighty-second year of his age; and 
though he continues to trot under his panniers as well as he 
can, yet after the double duty, as the parsons call it, on the 
sabbath, he afterwards hangs his head over his manger, and 
cannot well partake of his required food. And though it is 
wicked to be cruel to dumb animals, and though I mean, by 
the blessing of God, to prove I am not a dumb animal as 
long as I can speak, yet 1t is now high time to begin to cry 
out for help. There is no place better calculated for the 
speaker and for the hearers than Surrey chapel. The young 
greyhound will soon discover that, when he gets upon the 
chase, he need not run so fast, and still catch quite as much 
game, though at present he cannot help it.””? A passage in 
this letter refers to a singular description which Mr. Hill 
had given of a missionary deputation, consisting of himself 
and his excellent friend to whom he wrote. After returning 
from the tour he said to his Surrey chapel friends, at one 
of their meetings, “The directors of the Missionary Society 
are strange folks, for they actually sent a young Yorkshire 
greyhound and an old London ass to plead their cause. I 
had hard work, I assure you, to keep up with my companion, 
but I hobbled after him as hard as I was able.”—Memoir of 
Rev. Rowland Hill. 


— 


ROWLAND HILL ON THE FREEDOM OF THE WILL. 


I wit mention one more very characteristic anecdote of 
Mr. Hill, which was lately mentioned to me, and which is 
among those that have not appeared in print. Some time 
before his death he chanced to mect a number of ministers 
in the house of a friend in the country. Dr. Williams’ work 
on the introduction of moral evil into the world having be- 
come the subject of conversation, one of the party touched 
with some animation and brilliancy on the kindred topic of 
the freedom of the will. His observations were either an- 
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swered, or attempted to be answered ; and eventually all 
present, with the exception of Mr. Hill, were over head and 
ears in the abstrusest metaphysics. There was however 
this difference between the disputants and the angels of 
Milton: that while the latter ‘found themselves in wan- 
dering mazes lost,” each individual of the former, however 
unintelligible to the rest of the company, was either quite 
clear to himself or fancied himself to be so. I doubt not my 
readers will be prepared for the announcement, that the con- 
troversy ended just as it had begun, without any one bringing 
over his neighbour to his views, but all individually assured 
that their theory was the right one. Mr. Hill had all the 
while been alternately reading a book and looking out at 
a window which commanded a rather pleasant prospect. 
When the party had finished their discussion, one of them 
remarked to Mr. Hill that he had not expressed his opinion 
on the point in dispute. The remark was echoed and re- 
echoed by nearly all present; when at last one of them, who 
was a great stickler for the freedom of the will, asked him 
point blank his opinion on the subject. “ Mr. R——,” said 
Mr. Hill, turning himself to the gentleman in whose house 
the party were, “ Mr. R , 1 have been amused with a 
pig of yours which was running about on the greensward 
below the window, while you were all immersed in meta- 
physics. Does your pig shave?” Every one present looked 
at the other in utter amazement at the oddity of the question. 
Mr, R—— replied with a sort of smile, “ Shave, Mr. Hill! 
who ever heard of a pig shaving?”’ “Then your pig does 
not shave, does she ?”’ interrogated the eccentric old gentle- 
man. “No, certainly not,” replied the other. “ And why 
does she not shave?” was Mr. Hill’s next question. This 
was confusion worse confounded. Mr. R knew not 
what answer to return to the query, and accordingly hesitated 
as if thinking what he ought to say. “Ah! you can’t an- 
swer my question, I perceive,’ observed Mr. Hill. The 
continued silence of Mr. R , a8 well as that of the com- 
pany, was a virtual admission that the interrogatory was a 

oser. ‘ Then,” said Mr. Hill, after a moment’s pause, still 
addressing himself to Mr. R , €then I must answer it 
myself. Your pig does not sit up on her hind legs and 
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shave like animals of the biped class, simply because she 
has not the will.” It were impossible to describe the effect 
which this happy piece of ridicule of those who can dogmatize 
with so much self-complacency on matters which are utterly 
beyond their comprehension had on all present. Hvery one 
felt more mortified than another, and each came to a resolu- 
tion in his own mind that if he ever again engaged in a 
dispute respecting the freedom of the will it would not 
be in the presence of Rowland Hill.— Metropolitan Pulpit, 
vol. i. 


—=(———< 


INCONSISTENT PROFESSION. 


Tue drollest illustration of Mr. Hill’s, which has been 
communicated to me, was used by him when preaching 
about ten years ago in a village fifty or sixty miles distant 
from the metropolis. He had been pointing out the differ- 
ence between the natural and renewed mind, as regards the 
observance of religious duties. The mere professor, he said, 
felt himself to be in an artificial and very uncomfortable 
state when engaged in the exercises of religion. The 
tendency of his mind was all the while towards the perform- 
ance of actions that were sinful; and the moment he escaped 
from the restraints that circumstances imposed upon him, 
he would return to the world and his wicked courses. ‘ The 
mere professor,” added Mr. Hill, “reminds me of a sow that 
I saw two hours ago luxuriating in her stye when almost 
over head and heels in the mire. Now suppose any of you 
were to take Bess (the sow), and wash her; and suppose, 
after having dressed her in a silk gown, and put a smart cap 
on her head, you were to take her into any of your parlours, 
and were to set her down to tea in company, she might look 
very demure for a time, and might not even give a single 
grunt; but you would observe that she occasionally gave a 
sly look towards the door, which showed that she felt her- 
self in an uncomfortable position; and the moment she 
perceived that the door was open, she would give you an- 
other proof of the fact, by running out of the room as fast 
as she could. Follow the sow, with her silk gown and her 
fancy cap, and in a few seconds you will find that she has 
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returned to her stye and is again wallowing in the mire. 
Just so it is with the unrenewed man: sin is his element; 
and though he may be induced, from a variety of motives, 
to put on at times a show of religion, you will easily perceive 
that he feels himself to be under unpleasant restraints, 
and that he will return again to his sins whenever an 
opportunity of doing so, unknown to his acquaintances, 
presents itself to him.—Metropolitan Pulpit, vol. i. 


—_—_—0--—— 


BEGGING THE DEVIL’S PARDON. 


Mr. Hii was always annoyed when there happened to be 
any noise in the chapel, or when anything occurred to divert 
the attention of his hearers from what he was saying. On 
on one occasion, about three years before his death, he was 
preaching to one of the most crowded congregations that 
ever assembled to hear him. In the middle of his discourse 
he observed a great commotion in the gallery. For a time 
he took no notice of it, but finding it increasing he paused 
in his sermon, and looking in the direction in which the 
confusion prevailed, he exclaimed, “‘ What’s the matter 
there? the devil seems to have got amongst you!” A 
plain country-looking man immediately started to his feet, 
and addressing Mr. Hill in reply, said, “‘ No, sir, it arn’t the 
devil as is a-doing on it; it’s a lady wot’s fainted; and 
she’s a very fat un, sir, as don’t seem likely to come to agin 
in a hurry.” “Ob, that’s it, isit,” observed Mr. Hill, draw- 
ing his hand across his chin; “then I beg the lady’s pardon 
—and the devil’s too.”—Metropolitan Pulpit, vol. 1. 


ceepeeses (J essen 


A SINGULAR PRAYER. 


* And noo, ma freends,”’—some fifty years ago said an 
old Highland preacher, suddenly lowering a voice which 
for nearly an hour had been giving fervid utterance to a 
series of supplications for the welfare, temporal as well as 
spiritual, of his flock—“ And noo, my freends,’—the good 
man repeated, as wiping his bedewed brow he looked down 
upon a congregation, who with outstretched chins sat 
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listening in respectful astonishment to this new proof that 
their pastor’s subject, unlike his body, was still unexhausted ; 
“‘ And noo, ma freends,’—he once more exclaimed, with a 
look of parental benevolence it would be utterly impossible 
to describe,—“ Let us praigh for the puir deil! There’s 
naebody praighs for the puir devil! ’’—Quarterly Review, 
vol. xv. 
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NEEDFUL HINT. 


A MINISTER was about to leave his own congregation for 
the purpose of visiting London, on what was by no means 
a pleasant errand—to beg on behalf of his place of worship. 
Previous to his departure, he called together the principal 
persons connected with his charge, and said to them, ‘““Now 
I shall be asked whether we have conscientiously done all 
that we can for the removal of the debt; what answer am 
Ito give? Brother so-and-so, can you in conscience say 
that you have given all you can?” ‘Why, sir,” he 
replied, “if you come to conscience I don’t know that I 
can.” The same question he put to a second, and a third, 
and so on, and similar answers were returned, until the 
whole sum required was subscribed, and there was no 
longer any need for their pastor to wear out his soul in 
going to London on any such unpleasant excursion. 


oneness CO ecemeen 


CLERICAL REPARTEE. 


A CLERGYMAN in Essex, who had long farmed his tithes 
alternately among his parishioners, at last suspected that 
the sly rogues endeavoured to make the income of his small 
living still less, and so determined to take his tithe in kind. 
Te “cheat the parson” is one of the oldest jokes in the 
history of agriculture. These gentlemen determined not 
to be behindhand with their predecessors, and in the last 
harvest, sent to the parson to take away his hay the 
moment it was cut down, alleging that as soon as it was cut 
into swathes it was no longer grass, and that he might 
turn it and cock it himself. Rather than “go to law” the 
parson submitted, and took his next Sunday’s text on 
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brotherly kindness, beginning thus :—“ Brotherly love may 
be divided into three parts—domestic affection, social love, 
and charity; from all which proper inferences may be 
drawn for instruction. Thus, brethren, I give you a sermon 
in swathes—you may turn it and cock it yourselves!” 
The plan succeeded; his parishioners doubled the income, 
acknowledging it was then less than it should be; and thus 
what justice and law might have kept from him for years 
was given up for a clerical joke. 


— o—_— 


AN IDEA OF HEAVEN. 


Ir is not uncommon in deep mines, where there are what 
the miners term vugs, or where there are large pseudo- 
morphous crystallizations, to hear loud and frequent ex- 
plosions, and that on occasions and in situations where no 
miners are at work: these noises the men belieye to be 
occasioned by the working of the fairies, or pixies, whom 
they call small men; but the true cause is the bursting 
open of some of these crystals, hollows, and vugs, where 
the air or gas had been confined under very high degrees 
of pressure. A miner of this town very lately broke into 
one of those hollows of considerable size, of a grotto-like 
appearance, and richly studded with crystals of quartz and 
pyrites, which, by the light of his candle, had such a bril- 
liant appearance as made the man say “he thought he was 
in heaven;”’ and being asked in what respect he thought 
it resembled heaven, he replied it was so beautiful he could 
compare it to nothing else than to a Jew’s shop.—WMrs. 
Bray’s “ Tamar and Tavy.” 


eooeen() mesmnen 


CONCEHIT IN SERMONS. 


A Frenca author, of excellent taste, remarks another sort 
of observations which he, properly enough, arranges under 
the article Concetti. He gives us these following examples 
from sermons of his countrymen :—“ John xx. 4: ‘John 
did outrun Peter, and came to the sepulchre.’ Observe 
how young persons hasten to the graye; John came to the 

EE 
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sepulchre before Peter.—Matt. vi.27: ‘ Which of you by 
taking thought can add one cubit unto his stature ?’ 
You women, who wear pattens, do you mean to affront 
Jesus Christ by adding to your stature? The human 
heart is triangular, the world globular; how can the 
world then satisfy the desires of mankind? In Hebrew 
the same word signifies both life and death, one point only 
distinguishes it; alas! there is but a point between the 
birth and death of man! Matt.xxvi. 23: ‘He that dippeth 
his hand with Me in the dish, the same shall betray Me.’ 
The fall of Judas was a punishment for his incivility to 
Jesus Christ. This unmannerly servant presumeth to dip 
his hand in the dish with his Master. Our Lord sweated 
great drops of blood in all parts of His body: He was 
God; God is all eye; He could therefore weep and sweat 
no otherwise. Jesus was silent before Herod, because the 
lamb always loses his voice at the sight of the wolf. He 
was naked on the cross, because He had fallen into the 
hands of robbers. He eclipsed the sun, and would have no 
light at His funeral, in order to discourage the parade of 
flambeaus ata burial. He lay in a sepulchre of stone, to 
express His abhorrence of luxury. He published His resur- 
rection first to a woman, because, intending to make it 
notorious as possible, He knew she could not keep a secret, 
but, like all her sex, would publish all she knew to the 
whole world.’’? How easily we might pattern all these 
among our countrymen; but we will not let France take 
the glory of these conceits !—Robinson’s Hdition of Claude. 


——0—— 


A RIDICULOUS SERMON. 


One of the most ridiculous sermons that I have met with 
is abusive of this common place. In general the topic is 
person, in particular condition, and in a most especial man- 
ner sez. “Luke i. 26: ‘The angel Gabriel was sent toa 
virgin espoused to a man who name was Joseph, of the 
house of David, and the virgin’s name was Mary.’ We see 
the virgin in her perigzeum, and her degrees in this lower 
part of her orb are pricked out in the text. I. A virgin 
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supposeth a woman, adegree below aman. II. A virgin, one 
degree below a woman; a virgin is a cipher, God made it 
not. III. Hspoused, that’s somewhat lower yet; it is God’s 
and the king’s highway from maid to wife, but is neither, 
and is therefore inferior to both. IV. Yo Joseph, this brings 
her lower still. V. Of the house of David, lower still. VI. 
Her name Mary, yet lower; her husband could not call 
Mary, but it reminded her of her poverty. VII. Of 
Nazareth; we are now at the ground, nay the grave, for 
Galilee was in the region of the shadow of death. From 
this lowly state of Mary we gather comfort for ourselves, for 
1. Our soul is a woman. 2. She is a virgin. 3. She is 
espoused to some favourite study. 4. To the body, that is 
to the flesh, which is the carpenter’s shop, and the spirit, 
which is the carpenter. 5. This carpenter is nobly de- 
scended. 6. Mary is /ady, and that’s the soul’s name too. 
7. She dwells here at Nazareth, etc., etc.’ This sermon is 
entitled, “The Virgin Mary, preached in St. Mary’s College 
(New College), Oxford, on Lady-day, 1641, by the learned 
Thomas Master, B.D.”—Robinson’s Notes to Claude, vol. ii. 


—_—o— 


INGENIOUS PERVERSIONS OF TEXTS. 


AnotHER wretched perverter of the holy oracles of God 
took this passage: Psalm cxvili. 22—“ The stone, which the 
builders refused, is become the head of the corner;” and ap- 
plied it first to Jesus Christ, next to David, and then to King 
James I. He was preaching before his majesty on Haster 
Sunday, at Whitehall, in the year 1611. Unluckily Haster- 
day fell on March the 24th, the day of the king’s ascension. 
Tt was Easter Sunday, it would have been shameful not to 
have said a few words about Jesus Christ. The preacher 
was only a bishop, and it would have been improvident to 
have omitted an opportunity of showing that 


“. . . his right reverend mind _ 
Began to be most reverendly inclined !” 


He must therefore flatter the king’s weakness and excite 
his fears, by preaching royal supremacy, absolute monarchy, 
and the dependence of both on episcopacy. Accordingly he 
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reminds the king that ‘he was once only the head of 
one angle, Scotland; but now he was the head of the whole 
triangle, England, Scotland, and Ireland. That some stones 
will neither head well, nor bed well, that a good head must 
neither be crumbling plaster, nor rotten wood, nor bending 
lead, but stone; that the house of Israel is the civil state, 
and the house of Aaron the ecclesiastical state; that these 
make the main angle in every government; that if the head 
bear upon one of them it will certainly decay; that kings 
should deal both in priesthood and prophecy; that several 
master-builders had intended to make another stone head of 
the triangle; but that God had made his majesty head, and 
that the clergy cried, Hosanna, Benedictus, grace, grace unto 
this head stone.” And all this out of a prophecy that fore- 
told the resurrection of Christ after His crucifixion by priests. 
For my part, I recollect a saying of the prophet, “‘the ancient 
and honourable, he is the head, and the. prophet that pro- 
phesieth lies, he is the tail.” The proper title of this rhodo- 
montade would be wooden-head to marble-head; but alas ! 
it is called a Bishop of Ely’s sermon at Whitehall, 1611. 

The following is a very honest and ingenious application, 
preached to the native citizens of London, by their own 
request, at St. Paul’s, May 8,1656. Psalm lxxxvii. 5: “Of 
Zion it shall be said, this and that man was born there.’’ 
The worthy preacher briefly remarks the privileges of the 
natives of Zion, transfers the idea to the natives of the city 
of London, observes the privileges of this city, both civil and 
religious, its freedom from paganism, popery, tyranny, etc. ; 
its advantages of trade, charters, Scriptures, churches, 
ministers, etc.; and labours, as he expresses it, to convince 
his auditors, ‘‘ that they ought to be not only professors and 
Protestants at large, but regenerate and true believers, who 
have the seed of God remaining in them, and are made par- 
takers of His sanctifying Spirit,” etc.—Robinson’s Notes to 
Claude, vol. ii. 


See 
THE PRIEST AT NICARAGUA. 


Tue Papre Cartine is a learned man, in the continental 
acceptation of the term of two centuries ago. That is to 
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say, he reads Latin and the fathers, and is familiar with the 
Natural History of Pliny, the latest book on the subject 
with which he is acquainted, and which is his sole authority. 
The padre is withal a mathematician, has a Latin edition of 
Euclid, and reads it once a year by way of amusement, and 
to refresh his memory. He is an architect, and has made a 
plan for the restoration of the convent on a scale of splen- 
dour which would beggar a prince to carry out, and feels as 
anxious about its accuracy as if the masons were to com- 
mence to-morrow, and any defect in the plan would ruin the 
architectural effect of the structureforever. Iam not likely 
to forget my first visit to Padre Cartine. I found him 
seated in a broad arm-chair, in the principal room of the 
house. He had been a man of fine proportions, and was 
now a little corpulent, a defect only to be observed when he 
was standing. His head was of fine outline, large, and 
massive ; and his face had an expression of intelligence, 
dignity, and equanimity, at once pleasing and impressive. 
He wore a dress of coarse, grey serge, bound at the waist 
by rough pita cord, for he still kept up many of the austere 
practices of his order. The furniture of the house was plain 
and simple, and I believe all of the padre’s own manufac- 
ture. Upon a low bench extending around two sides of the 
room was a most incongruous assortment of clocks, of every 
date, pattern, and country, from a tall cupboard contrivance 
of the last century, dingy with age, in the corner, through 
every intermediate variety, to a little German or French 
concern, which ticked spitefully from the opposite wall. 
There were cases without clocks, and clocks without cases ; 
besides a wilderness of weights, cords, pulleys, wheels, and 
springs; for the padre was so passionately fond of clocks 
that he not only kept an extensive variety of his own to 
tinker, but borrowed all of his neighbours’, and encouraged 
the distant villagers to bring him theirs for gratuitous 
cleansing and repair. No Jew’s second-hand furniture shop 
in Chatham Street could afford more than a very fair 
counterpart of this curious collection, The padre observed 
that they attracted my attention, and commenced a philo- 
sophical lecture on horology, which I hastily brought to a 
close by suggesting a walk through the old convent and the 
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church which had been attached to it. In the first court- 
yard were half a dozen deer, tame as kittens, which came 
bounding up at the sound of the padre’s voice ; they licked 
his extended hand, and held down their heads to have them 
rubbed ; but failing to cajole the padre out of a plantain or 
tortilla, butted him playfully, and struck at him with well 
feigned malice. Upon one side of this court the padre had 
fitted up a private chapel. It contained a marble altar, a 
wax figure of Christ, and a great variety of valuable orna- 
ments saved from the wreck of the monastery, and with 
which no earthly consideration could prevail upon the padre 
to part. An expression of sorrow, half of pride, passed over 
the padre’s face as he held the door open that we might see 
the precious contents of his oratory. From this he took us 
to a large room, his own private apartment, in which was 
the rough hide bed upon which he slept, and which con- 
trasted strongly with a rich set of travelling wine and 
liqueur bottles, which he complacently displayed to us (not 
badly filled, by the way) in a secure closet. In another 
room the padre had his workshop. In one corner was a 
foot-lathe of his own construction, in which he turned beads 
from the arm-bones of defunct senoras, to be strung on 
consecrated rosaries, and sold for the benefit of piety and 
the church whose interests have always wonderfully accorded. 
Here were kettles containing purified sulphur from the 
volcanoes, nitre, and charcoal, to be compounded for the 
glorification of the saints, the service of the Lord, and the 
utter desperation of heretics, in the form of bombas. Here 
too was a machine, also of the padre’s invention and con- 
struction, for grinding and polishing the glasses of spectacles; 
for the padre, amongst his multifarious accomplishments, 
was an optician, the only one probably in all Central 
America. He had in fact constructed a telescope for the 
university of Leon, and astounded the citizens by showing 
them the rings of Saturn! ‘ You are a most accomplished 
man, padre,” said I, glancing at his mechanical achievements. 
“ Juguetes, playthings, mere playthings!” responded the 
padre, with a complacent smile, which was intended to be 
depreciatory. In the third court-yard, next the church, 
grew a magnificent mango-tree. At its foot a mozo had 
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been digging, to extirpate some burrowing animal, and had 
thrown up a variety of human bones, and amongst them a 
skull. Its delicate proportions attracted my attention, and 
I stepped aside and picked it up. “Ah, padre, this is a 
woman’s skull, a girl’s skull, 1am sure! Padre, how came 
it here?’ The padre took it quickly from my hand, looked 
at it, and then gazed in an abstracted reflecting manner 
upon the spot which it had occupied. After afew moments’ 
silence he spoke, deliberately removing the earth from the 
eye sockets with his fore-finger. ‘ Ah, sefior! she was very 
beautiful, this girl. She was the youngest daughter of 
Sefora M ! Heaven rest her soul! She died of the 
cholera in the year 37. Five thousand of our people died 
in four short months, sefor! The Sefiorita Inez! She was 
only sixteen years old, sefior; but yeta woman, and beauti- 
ful, very beautiful!’? And the padre held the delicate 
skull before him, as if it was clothed with flesh again and 
he gazed upon the smiling face once more. “ Very beau- 
tiful!’”? hesoliloquized. “She was amongst the first; there 
are five hundred buried in this very court, sefior,” said the 
padre rapidly, turning towards me and crossing himself. 
“Five thousand in four months! in four short months!”’ 
The expression of the old man’s face, as the memory of 
those four months came back upon him, showed how terrible 
and ineffaceable were the scenes which they had witnessed. 
“ She was very beautiful! ”’ and the padre placed the skull 
gently in the earth again, laid the delicate bones carefully 
around it, and with his naked hand scraped the loose earth 
above them.—Sguire’s “ Oentral America and Nicaragua,” 
vol. i. 
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BARON TOMLINSON’S LEARNED SPEECH TO THE 
SHERIFFS OF LONDON AND MIDDLESEX WHEN 
THEY CAME TO BE SWORN AT THE EXCHEQUER. 


London: Printed in the year 1659. 


How do you, Mr. Warner? God save you, Mr. Love. 

Gentlemen Citizens,—I observe in you three things; 
first, that ye are well clad, from whence I note that ye are 
noslovens. ‘Truly I wish I were a sheriff, so it were not 
chargeable, and that I might always be in the office; for 
certainly a sheriff can never be a-cold, his gown is so warm, 
and on my word yours seem to be excellent good scarlet. 
Some men may ask why you wear red gowns, and not blue 
or green? As for blue, it is a colour which signifies con- 
stancy ; now constancy cannot be attributed to sheriffs, for 
a sheriff is a sheriff this year and none the next. As for 
green, it is Mahomet’s colour, and so too heathenish for a 
Christian. I confess Fwille-morte, which signifies decay, 
had been the most proper colour for a sheriff, because he 
puts off his gown with the fall of the leaf; and secondly, 
because it may decay his estate, if he be too expensive in 
his office. But next to that, red is the most convenient 
colour; for indeed most handsome and delectable things are 
red, as roses, pomegranates, the lips, the tongue, etc., so that 
indeed our ancestors did wisely to clothe magistrates with 
this decent and becoming colour. It is true I have a gown 
too, but they make me wear the worst of any Baron of the 
Exchequer ; it is plain cloth, as ye see, without any lining ; 
yet my comfort is, I am still a baron, and I hope I 
shall be so as long as I live; when I am dead I care not 
who is baron, or whether there be a baron or no. The 
thing next I observe is that ye look plump and ruddy, from 
whence I give a shrewd guess that ye feed well, and truly 
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if you do so then you do well, which is my third and last 
observation concerning ye. But do you know wherefore 
you come hither? Ido not question but you do; however 
you must give me leave to tell ye, for in this place Iam a 
better man than either of you both, or indeed both of you 
put together. Why then I will tell ye: you come hither to 
take your oaths before me. Gentlemen, I am the puisne 
Baron of the Exchequer, that is to say, the meanest baron ; 
for though I am not guilty of interpreting many hard 
words, yet this hath been so continually beaten into my head 
that I do very well understand it; however I could brook 
my meanness well enough (for some men tell me I deserve 
no better) were it not the cause of my life’s greatest misery ; 
for here I am constrained, or else I must love my employ- 
ment, to make speeches in my old age, and, when I have 
one foot in the grave, to stand here with the other talking 
in public. Truly, gentlemen, it isa sad thing, you see what 
a forced put I am put to; even God help me out of this © 
sinful world, for when my bones are at rest my tongue will 
be at quiet. I remember, gentlemen, when [ was a child, 
if my mother had asked if I would have any victuals that 
pleased me not, why then I would grow sullen and make no 
answer; then would she say, “ Sirrah, will you have it? 
speak!” Still not a wordfrom me. “ Nay, then,” said she, 
“if you won’t speak you shall have nothing.” ‘This is my 
condition now, either speak or have nothing-—that is, be no 
baron. I have prayed to God to mend my weak capacity ; 
now I speak better to-day than I used to do, you will know 
that He hath heard my prayers; if not, then it is as it was. 
However, since it is my misfortune, I shall talk to ye as well 
as I can; but, friends, you must not expect that I should 
bawl to you like fellows who cry carrots and turnips in the 
street, for that would be troublesome to me, and perhaps 
cause the almonds of my ears to fall, with over-straining my 
impotent lungs. And now it comes into my mind I desire 
you, when you are in your office, not to let those fellows 
yawl so in the morning; for besides that they will not let 
the people sleep, the “cry of wisdom” can never be heard 
in your streets for the perpetual bawling those carters keep ; 
and truly if you do not remedy it I am afraid you will as 
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soon hear the lamentation of wild nightingales as the voice 
of wisdom in your city. Yet, though I do not bawl, do 
not think I will whisper neither; for then it were impossible 
you should hear me, and I would seem to sit upon the bench 
like a madman talking to myself; besides, the proverb says, 
“That where there is whispering there is lying.” ‘Truly, 
gentlemen, I am an old man and have lived long in the 
world ; and I can assure you I have observed these proverbs 
and find them to be wise sayings. I remember when I was a 
young youth,—it is a great while ago, gentlemen, I warrant 
ye it is above five and forty years ago,—my mother saw me 
fooling with a knife; ‘‘ Lay down the knife, boy,” said she, 
“it is a dangerous thing to play with edge tools.” ‘Truly, 
gentlemen, I believe you find the truth of this, for had your 
city never meddled with edged tools, they and you I believe 
had been in a more thriving condition than now. At first 
you played with these edged tools in your military and artil- 
lery grounds, and made sport for them before your wives, 
but I think they have made sport for you since. Truly, for 
my part I cannot tell what to do for these edged tools; and 
I believe you are in a quandary too: for my part I resolve 
never to meddle with them; and I hope God has given you 
so much grace and cowardice as to do so too. King James 
would never meddle with them you know. Nowif you will 
not take my foolish advice, take his wise counsel. But to 
return where I left: I say I will neither bawl nor speak 
softly, but talk in an indifferent tone between both, that you 
may hear me and I may hear myself, and so we may all 
hear one another; and truly there is great reason for it, for 
by hearing we convey ourreason one toanother. Now that 
I have reason I will prove: for every man is a rational 
creature; now I am a man, therefore I am a reasonable 
creature. Gentlemen, this makesas much for you as for me, 
for by this do I prove you likewise to be rational creatures, 
and so fit to be sheriffs. Thus I find ye qualified for your 
office. And truly, gentlemen, sheriffs are men of great 
antiquity and authority. Some are of opinion that sheriffs 
were invented in Tyre and Sidon; truly, gentlemen, it 
stands with reason, for I am sure they were the first invent- 
ors of scarlet, But to leave this opinion, I do find in the 
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Bible how Joseph was, by Pharaoh king of Egypt, made 
sheriff of Grand Cairo; and Daniel also was, by Nebuchad- 
nezzar king of Assyria, made sheriff of Babylon. In the 
first place, their habit proves this to be true; for they wore 
the same badges of their authority as you have, that is to 
say, scarlet gowns and gold chains. I will not dispute 
whether their gowns were lined with fur or no; neither was 
it material, nor indeed so requisite, the hotness of these 
countries not permitting that formality. Secondly, we read 
how Joseph arrested his brothers for carrying away his 
plate, which he could not have done had he not had bailiffs 
and sergeants under him, officers peculiar to a sheriff; and 
to make it more evident, we do not find that he took out 
his writ out of any other office but his own, which he could 
not have warranted had he not been sheriff himself. But 
you will say, Where were the two sheriffs to parallel our 
two sheriffs? To that I answer, where was there a county of 
Middlesex belonging to either of those cities, for the other 
person to be sheriff of ? Was it requisite there should be 
two sheriffs in those places where there was never a 
county of Middlesex, because there are two sheriffs of Lon- 
don where there is a county of Middlesex? No; for it is 
the county makes the sheriff, not the sheriff makes the 
county. ‘This, gentlemen, is law. Now, gentlemen, I shall 
tell you more than ever you heard before, to show you that 
TI have not spent my time in idleness, which is this, that as 
there is an archangel, and an archbishop, and an arch- 
deacon, so is there an arch-sheriff, which is Satan, or Beel- 
zebub, the prince of the air. This is evident from the duty 
of his employment; for as it is your duty to punish of- 
fenders and sinners in this world, so it is his duty to 
punish sinners and offenders, both in this world and the 
world to come. And nowI speak of your employment I 
shall tell you what it is: first, you are the chief jaylors 
of the nation, and it is your duty to keep those persons 
who are committed to your charge as close as your wives 
lock up their best jewels ; to this purpose, Mr. Warner, are 
the two Counters at your disposal; and Newgate, Mr. Love, 
is appointed for your portion. Secondly, you are the chief 
executioners of sentences upon malefactors, whether it be 
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whipping, burning, or hanging. Mr, Sheriff, I shall entreat 
a favour of you; I have a kinsman at your end of the town, 
a ropemaker ; I know you will have many occasions before 
this time twelvemonth, and I hope I have spoken in time ; 
pray make use of him, you will do the poor man a favour, 
and yourself no prejudice. Pray, gentlemen, what have you 
for dinner? for I profess I forgot to go to market yesterday 
that I might get my speech by heart. Truly, gentlemen, 
I count it no dishonour to go to market myself, there 
is no trusting to servants; had you lived as long in the 
world as I have done, you would say so. When I was a 
young man, as you are, I thought svorn to go to market 
then as well as you; but since I went myself, I find my 
servants cheated me of, I warrant you, five pounds in a 
year. They would reckon me two shillings for a leg of 
mutton, which I can buy as good a one for five groats and 
two pence. One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, 
nine, ten, eleven, twelve o’clock; well, God-bye to ye, 
gentlemen. But stay! I forgot the main thing ye came for, 
I must give you your oath. Lord, what a crazy memory 
have I! But you must excuse me, gentlemen, my thoughts 
are not ubiquitary ; they cannot be in your kitchen and my 
head both at one time. Gentlemen, there are several sorts 
of oaths: there is the Protector’s oath, “ By the living 
God ;” there is the cavalier’s oath, ‘God damn me;” and 
there is the chambermaid’s oath, “As I am honest;” then 
there is an oath which you are to swear, and which all men 
swear who take upon them employments of trust, “So help 
me God.” Now some men say this is not an oath, but 
my conscience tells me the contrary. Truly there are so 
many opinions that a man cannot tell which to believe. 
However, I have sworn this oath twenty times, and would 
do twenty times more, before I would lose my place. But 
why do I use persuasion? I see you are come with a 
resolution to swear, and I am come to swear ye, and so 
we are agreed. Well now you have heard what those 
things are you must swear; lay you hands on the book, 
and say, “As God help us, Mr. Baron, we will perform all 
these things as well as we can.” ‘Thus, Master Sheriffs, you 
hear what you have sworn; pray be diligent and careful to 
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observe every particular; fear God, obey your superiors, 
and rule your city with prudence; that as you are sheriffs 
you may become mayors, and being mayors may be knighted, 
and being knighted may die full of age and worship, and 
be buried with escocheons. Now, Mr. Sheriffs, get ye home, 
kiss your wives, and by that time the cloth is laid I will be 
with ye, and so good-bye till I see yeagain.—Pheni# Bri- 
tannicus, vol. i. 
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THE WIT OF JEKYLL. 


Once Erskine, whose irritable constitution subjected him 
at times to the attacks of hypochondria, with a lachrymose 
visage addressed him in the court of King’s Bench, com- 
plaining “ That he had a severe pain in his bowels, and he 
had tried remedy after remedy without obtaining relief.’ 
“A pain in your bowels!” exclaimed Jekyll, “a pain in 
your bowels! get yourself made attorney-general, Erskine, 
and then you will have no bowels at all!” 

A Welsh judge, famous both for his neglect of personal 
cleanliness and his insatiable desire for place, was once 
addressed by Mr. Jekyll: ‘‘ My dear sir, as you have asked 
the minister for everything else, why have you never asked 
him for a piece of soap and a nail brush ?” 

An attorney, named Else, rather diminutive in his stature, 
and not particularly respectable in his character, once met 
Mr. Jekyll: “Sir,” said he, “I hear you have called me 
a pettifogging scoundrel. Have you done so, sir?” “ Sir,” 
replied Jekyll, with a look of contempt, “I never said you 
were a pettifogger or a scoundrel, but I said that you were 
little else !””’—Law and Lawyers. 
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LORD CHIEF JUSTICE JEFFREYS. 


Wuen he was judge, an old man with a large beard was 
examined before him. His evidence displeasing Jeffreys, he 
said, “If your conscience is as large as your beard, you’ll 
swear anything.” The old man replied, “ My Jord, if your 
lordship measures consciences by beards, your lordship has 
none at all.”’—Law and Lawyers. 
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AN ACUTE JUDGE. 


“A Curist1an merchant having entrusted to a Turkish 
camel driver a number of bales of silk, to be conveyed from 
Aleppo to Constantinople, set off with him on the journey ; 
but before they had travelled half the distance he fell sick, 
and was unable to go on with the caravan, which in conse- 
quence reached the Turkish capital long before him. Some 
weeks having elapsed without the merchant having made 
his appearance, the camel driver imagined him to be dead, 
sold the silks, and changed his occupation. At length the 
Christian merchant arrived at Constantinople, found him 
out after many inquiries, and demanded his merchandise. 
The knave pretended not to know him, and denied that he 
had ever been a camel driver. The cadi, before whom the 
affair was brought, said to the Christian, ‘ What is it that 
you require?” Twenty bales of silk,” replied he, ‘‘ which 
I gave into the care of this man.”?_ “ What answer can you 
give to this?” said the cadi to the camel driver. “I do 
not know what he means by his talking of bales of silk and 
camels; I never saw him, nor know him, nor ever was a 
camel driver.” The cadi, turning to the Christian, then 
asked him what proof he could bring in support of his 
assertions. The merchant could produce no other than 
that sickness had prevented him from following the camel 
driver. The cadi exclaimed that they were both fools, and 
bade them go about their business. He then turned his 
back upon them; and while they were going out together, 
he opened the window, and called out, “ Camel driver, I want 
to speak a word with you.” ‘The Turk immediately turned 
his head, not remembering that he had just abjured his 
profession. The cadi then compelled him to come back, 
ordered him to be well bastinadoed, and obliged him to 
confess his roguery; after which he condemned him to 
refund to the Christian the value of the silk, and likewise to 
pay a considerable fine for the false oath which he had taken. 
—The Book of Notable Things. 
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JOHN BUNYAN’S INDICTMENT. 


Tue bill of indictment preferred against John Bunyan ran 
thus :—“ John Bunyan hath devilishly and perniciously ab- 
stained from coming to church to hear Divine service, and is 
a common upholder of several unlawful meetings and con- 
venticles, to the disturbance and distraction of the good 
subjects of this kingdom, contrary to the laws of our 
sovereign lord the king.” He was convicted, and imprisoned 
twelve years and six months.—The Book of Notable Things. 
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LORD ERSKINE’S FIRST RETAINER. 


‘fueERE is hardly a surviving friend of Lord Erskine’s who 
has not heard the history of his first lucky hit from his own 
lips. The author of the “ Clubs of London” has undertaken 
to report his very words :—“ I had scarcely a shilling in my 
pocket when I got my first retainer. It was sent me by a 
Captain Baillie of the navy, who held an office at the board 
of Greenwich Hospital, and I was to show cause in the 
Michaelmas term against a rule that had been obtained in 
the preceding term, calling upon him to show cause why a 
criminal information for a libel, reflecting on Lord Sand- 
wich’s conduct as governor of that charity, should not be 
filed against him. I had met during the long vacation 
this Captain Baillie at a friend’s table; and after dinner I 
expressed myself with some warmth, probably with some 
eloquence, on the corruption of Lord Sandwich as First Lord 
of the Admiralty, and then adverted to the scandalous prac- 
tices imputed to him with regard to Greenwich Hospital. 
Baillie nudged the person who sat next to him, and asked 
who I was. Being told I had just been called to the bar, 
and had been formerly in the navy, Baillie exclaimed 
with an oath, ‘Then I'll have him for my counsel!’ I 
trudged down to Westminster Hall when | got the brief, 
and being the junior of five, who should be heard before 
me, never dreamt that the court would hear me at all. The 
argument came on. Dunning, Bearcroft, Wallace, Bower, 
Hargrave, were all heard at considerable length, and I was 
to follow. Hargrave was long winded, and tired the court. 
Tt was a bad omen ; but as my good fortune would have it 
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he was affected with the strangury, and was obliged to retire 
once or twice in the course of hisargument. This protracted 
the cause so long that, when he had finished, Lord Mans- 
field said that the remaining counsel should be heard the 
next morning. This was exactly what I wished. I had the 
whole night to arrange in my chambers what I had to say 
the next morning, and I took the court with their faculties 
awake and freshened, succeeded to my own satisfaction 
(sometimes the surest proof that you have satisfied others) ; 
and as I marched along the hall after the rising of the 
judges, the attorneys flocked around me with their retainers. 
I have since flourished, but have always blessed God for the 
providential strangury of poor Hargrave.”—Life of Lord 
Lildon, 
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LORD ELDON’S FIRST CASE. 


“Micut I ask you, Lord Eldon,” said Mr. Farrer, 
“ whether Ackroyd v. Smithson was not the first cause in 
which you distinguished yourself?” “Did I ever tell you 
the history of that case? Come, help yourself to a glass of 
Newcastle port, and give me a little. You must know,” 
he went on, ‘that the testator in that cause had directed 
his real estates to be sold, and, after paying his debts and 
funeral and testamentary expenses, the residue of the money 
to be divided into fifteen parts, which he gave to fifteen 
persons whom he named in his will. One of these persons 
died in the testator’s lifetime. A bill was filed by the next 
of kin, claiming, among other things, the lapsed share. A 
brief was given me to consent for the heir-at-law, upon the 
hearing of the cause. I had nothing then to do but to pore 
over this brief. I went through all the cases in the books, 
and satisfied myself that the lapsed share was to be con- 
sidered as real estate, and belonged to my client, the heir- 
at-law. The cause came on at the Rolls, before Sir Thomas 
Sewell. I told the solicitor who sent me the brief that I 
should consent for the heir-at-law so far as regarded the due 
execution of the will, but that I must support the title of the 
heir to the one-fifteenth which had lapsed. Accordingly I 
did argue it, and went through all the authorities. When 
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Sir Thomas Sewell went out of court, he asked the registrar 
who that young man was. ‘The registrar told him it was 
Mr. Scott. ‘He has argued very well,’ said Sir Thomas 
Sewell, ‘but I cannot agree with him.’ This the registrar 
told me. He decided against my client. You see the 
lucky thing was, there being two other parties, and the dis- 
appointed one not being content, there was an appeal to 
Lord Thurlow. In the meanwhile they had written to Mr. 
Johnstone, recorder of York, guardian to the young heir-at- 
law, and a clever man; but his answer was, ‘Do not send 
good money after bad ; let Mr. Scott have a guinea to give 
consent, and if he will argue, why, let him do so, but give 
him no more.” So I went into court, and when Lord 
Thurlow asked who was to appear for the heir-at-law I rose 
and said modestly that I was; and as I could not but think 
(with much deference to the Master of the Rolls, for I might 
be wrong) that my client had the right to the property, if his 
lordship would give me leave I would argue it. It was 
rather arduous for me to rise against all the eminent counsel. 
Well, Thurlow took three days to consider, and then de- 
livered his judgment in accordance with my speech; and 
that speech is in print, and has decided all similar questions 
ever since.” —Life of Lord Eldon. 
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LORD ELDON BREAKING THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. 


He told Mr. Spence, the queen’s counsel, that he was first 
brought into notice on the northern circuit by breaking the 
ten commandments :— J’Il tell you how it was. I was 
counsel in a cause, the fate of which depended upon our 
being able to make out who was the founder of an ancient 
chapel in the neighbourhood. I went to view it. ‘There 
was nothing to be observed which gave any indication of its 
date or history. However, I observed that the ten com- 
mandments were written on some plaster, which, from its 
position, I conjectured might cover an arch. Acting on this, 
I bribed the clerk with five shillings to allow me to chip away 
part of the plaster ; and after two or three attempts I found 
the keystone of an arch, on which were engraved the arms 
of an ancestor of one of the parties. This evidence decided 

FF 
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the cause, and I ever afterwards had reason to remember, 
with some satisfaction, my having on that occasion broken 
the ten commandments.” —Life of Lord Eldon. 


—_—o-—-—_ 


LORD THURLOW AND AN ATTORNEY. 


Lorp Tuurtow had no mercy, and he ought not to have 
had any, on a roguish attorney. He made a certain attorney 
pay all the costs of an infant’s suit, in which he was solicitor, 
on account of the extremely improper manner in which the 
cause had been carried on. In another suit, upon the death 
of a tenant for life who had been entitled to the interest of 
a sum of money in court, this attorney applied to have the 
fund out of court, on behalf of an individual who had become 
entitled to the principal. Thurlow said, “‘ How, sir, do I 
know that the tenant for life is dead?”’ ‘The attorney said, 
“T can assure your lordship that he is dead.’ “TI shall 
not,’ says Thurlow, “take your assurance as worth any- 
thing: make an affidavit.” The attorney made an affidavit, 
swearing that the person named in it was dead. ‘“ Well,” 
says Thurlow, “and what do you expect from such an affi- 
davit ? How do I know that the man named in the affidavit 
and the man who received the interest was the same per- 
son?” The attorney said, “Then I suppose that I must 
make an affidavit of that also; but surely I am treated with 
a degree of suspicion and harshness that I do not deserve. 
Pll make the affidavit ; but your lordship will allow me to 
say that any other judge would not have required it. I 
know, I must know, the man is dead; I was at his funeral.” 
“So you might be,” says Thurlow; “but how does that 
prove that the man who received the interest, and the man 
whose funeral you attended, was the same person?” ‘“ My 
lord, hear me; the man who received the interest, and 
whose funeral I attended, was my client.” ‘ Why, sir,” 
said Thurlow, “did you not mention that at first? A great 
deal of time and trouble might have been saved. ‘That 
he was your client is some evidence that he may be dead ; 
eone was so likely to kill him.”—Life of Lord Eldon, 
vol. i. 
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A PRETTY PAIR. 


** THERE were,” says Lord Eldon, “ when I was not much 
advanced in professional business, two attorneys, father and 
son, of the name of Priddle. In point of character they stood 
very low; old Lord Mansfield used to say to the father, 
‘Don’t read your affidavit, Mr. Priddle; we give the same 
credit to what you say as to what you swear.’ They had 
a cause father against son. The father called to leave a 
retainer with me against the son, representing him as the 
most worthless of human beings. I declined to accept it 
in this family cause. Soon afterward the son called to re- 
tain me against the father, representing the old gentleman 
as the most worthless of human beings. This retainer I also 
declined to accept. The elder of these persons had got 
possession of a house belonging to the crown. Macdonald, 
attorney-general, had great difficulty in dispossessing him 
by proceedings at law, but at last succeeded; and when 
old Mr. Chamberlayne, the Treasury solicitor, went with due 
authority to demand possession, Priddle said, ‘If you will 
take the house, you shall take all that’s init. Poor Mrs. 
Priddle died a day or two ago; she lies a corpse upstairs in 
bed, and there I shall leave her. If you will have the house 
you shall have her also.?, The Treasury solicitor took pos- 
session of the house and of her, and Priddle rejoiced in 
saving the expense of burying his departed spouse.”—Life 
of Lord Eldon, vol. i. 


—_o0—— 


“NO INNOVATIONS IN MY TIME.” 


Ir was customary for the judges to wear powdered bush- 
wigs as a part of their ordinary costume. This fretted Lady 
Eldon, who was justly proud of her husband’s good looks, 
and by her persuasion he applied to George III. for a dis- 
pensation on the plea of headache. ‘No, no!” said the 
monarch, “I will have no innovations in my time.” Lord 
Eldon then urged that wigs were in point of fact the innova- 
tion, not having been worn by the judges of the olden time. 
“True,” rejoined the king, “and you may do as they did, 
if you like: though they certainly had no wigs, yet they 
wore their beards.” —Life of Lord Eldon. 
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MR. JUSTICE JAMES ALLAN PARK. 


Tue judicial eccentricity of this most worthy man was the 
theme of much conversation in the legal circles. He was a 
great stickler for what he called “forensic propriety,” and 
always felt extremely flattered that the Government con- 
sidered him to be the fittest man to try malefactors. He pre- 
sided at the trials of Thurtell, Fauntleroy, Corder, and Green- 
acre. The fact is that he was a painstaking man, and summed 
up a case with such extraordinary prolixity as to lead to the 
conclusion that he considered the jury mere idiots. From 
his peculiarities we extract the following. At Chelmsford 
assizes the under-sheriff thought fit to indulge in a buff- 
coloured waistcoat. His lordship eyed him for some time 
with an angry scowl; at length he could not abstain from 
“forensic propriety.” “ Really, sir, I must beg of you to 
take off that straw-coloured waistcoat. Icannot sit here, sir, 
and behold that waistcoat any longer.” ‘The sub-sheriff of 
course did as he was bidden. Upon one occasion a prose- 
cutor appeared before him to give evidence, who had mous- 
taches. “What are you, sir?”’ said the judge. ‘A school- 
master, my lord,” was the reply. ‘A schoolmaster, sir ! 
How dare you come before me with those hairy appendages ? 
Stand down, sir; I shall not allow you your expenses.” Upon 
another occasion a dog barked incourt. ‘ Mr. Under-Sheriff, 
pray turn that dog out: it is monstrous for a dog to: be 
barking at his majesty’s judge of assize.’ The under- 
sheriff commenced serving an ejectment upon what he consid- 
ered the canine sinner. ‘Oh dear no, sir,” said the learned 
judge; “I did not mean to turn out that dog, sir: I have 
noticed that dog for the last three hours, and it is quite im- 
possible for any dog to behave better: “’tis not that dog, sir.” 
At the Winchester assizes, when Mr. Commissioner Williams 
was at the bar, that gentleman was leader to the plaintiff in 
an important case of trespass: he rose to open a very well- 
digested, speech, but was stopped in the very threshold of 
his exordium bythe worthy judge, who said—‘I really cannot 
permit it, Brother Williams; I must maintain the forensic 
dignity of the bar.’ The advocate looked unutterable things 
at his lordship, and said—‘I do not understand you, my 
lord.” “Qh yes, youdo; you have a most extraordinary wig 
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on, a very extraordinary wig indeed; really I can’t permit 
it. You must change your wig. Such a wig as that is no 
part of the costume of this bar, as recognised by the juris- 
prudence of this highly favoured country.” 


—_o-—— 


LORD THURLOW. 


For some years after he was called to the bar he was 
wholly unknown as a lawyer. So slender were his means, 
that while travelling the circuit he was compelled to resort 
to the most extraordinary expedients in order to defray his 
expenses. He once found himself utterly destitute of money, 
and his usual resources wholly unavailable. How to defray 
the expenses of reaching the next assize town for a time 
baffled his ingenuity. At length he hit upon a scheme. He 
sent for a stable-keeper, and told him he wanted a good horse, 
and asked himif he had one to sell. The stable-keeper 
assured him that he had one which he could confidently 
recommend, Thurlow then consented to take his horse on 
trial, and if he approved of it to purchase it at a certain price. 
The horse was sent the next morning according to appoint- 
ment. Thurlow used him for the purpose desired, and then 
returned him to the owner, with a threat of bringing an 
action against him for venturing to set a gentleman on such 
a beast, whose faults rendered him fit for nothing but 
hounds’ food !—Law and Lawyers. 


—_o0—— 


GENIUS AND INDUSTRY. 


WE would say of legal education, as we would say of all 
other education—that perseverance and a habit of attention 
are of more value than that sort of natural talent which con- 
sists in quickness of apprehension. A celebrated ambassador 
of the last age, when told what a clever boy his son was, 
exclaimed, “I would rather you had told me how industrious 
he was.” Sir Henry Wotton, the famous provost of Eton 
College, we are told by Aubrey, “could not abide wits. 
When any young scholar was commended to him as a wit, 
he would say, ‘Out upon him! I will have nothing to do 
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with him; give me the plodding student: if I would look 
for wits I would go to Newgate for them, there be the 
wits.’ ’’? Something similar was the opinion of Hogarth: “I 
know of no such thing as genius,” said he to Mr. Gilbert 
Cooper ; “‘ genius is nothing but Jabour and diligence.” 

The well-known Judge Dodderidge declares that he found 
by experience that “among a number of quick wits in youth, 
few are found in the end very fortunate for themselves, or 
very profitable to the commonwealth.”—Law and Lawyers. 


eee () cea 


JOHN DUNNING AND HIS MOTHER. 


AttHoucH he was no older than fifty-two when he died, 
Dunning left behind him a fortune of £150,000. He used 
to live at a very expensive rate; in such a way, in fact, as 
shocked his mother, whose notions of high life were rather 
confined, and who could never believe that “ her son John” 
could possibly pay for half the luxuries she saw on his two 
pair of stairs. One day when his mother was on a visit to 
him he gave a grand entertainment in her honour, at his 
house at Fulham. The poor old lady was astonished at the 
splendid appearance of the table, loaded with all the deli- 
cacies which that season could afford. During the whole 
time of dinner she did not speak a word. At the first 
opportunity after the repast was over, she sent for her son. 
“ John,” said she, “I shall not stop another day to witness 
your shameful extravagance.”’ ‘ My dear mother,” returned 
Dunning, “ you ought to consider that I can well afford it. 
My income, you know .’ © No income,” replied the 
old woman, ‘can stand against such scandalous prodigality. 
The sum which your cook told me that very turbot cost 
ought to be enough to support any reasonable family for a 
whole week.” ‘ Pooh! pooh! my dear mother, you would 
not have me appear shabby. Besides, what is a turbot after 
all?’”? “Pooh! pooh!” re-echoed his mother, ‘ don’t 
pooh me, John. I tell you that such goings on can come to 
no good, and you will see the end of it before long. How- 
ever, it shan’t be said that your mother encouraged such 
waste ; for I mean to set off in the coach for Devonshire 
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to-morrow morning.” And, despite her son’s entreaties, 
the old lady kept her word.—Law and Lawyers. 


a (lees 


LORD THURLOW. 


Wuen lord chancellor, some obsequious friend said that 
as Thurloe, the celebrated secretary, was of a Suffolk family, 
probably Thurlow himself was related to him. “No, sir,” 
replied the chancellor; “in that county there were two 
families of the same name: from one sprang Thurloe the 
statesman, from the other Thurlow the carrier; I am de- 
scended from the last.” When Lord Thurlow’s patent of 
peerage was being registered the herald inquired the name 
of his lordship’s mother. ‘I don’t know,” vociferated the 
chancellor in a tone of thunder.—Law and Lawyers. 


—_—)~+— 


CHIEF JUSTICE HOLT: A SINGULAR ROMANCE OF A 
LAW COURT. 


Hz considered justice as a cardinal virtue, not as a trade 
for maintenance. Wherever he was judge he never forgot 
that he was also counsel. The criminal before him was 
always sure he stood before his country, and, in sort, a 
parent of it. The prisoner knew that though his spirit was 
broken with guilt, and incapable of language to defend 
itself, all would be gathered from him which could conduce 
to his safety, and that his judge would wrest no law to 
destroy him, nor conceal any that could save him. He was 
the son of an Oxfordshire knight, of good property, and a 
bencher of Gray’s Inn. In his early years it appears that 
he was conspicuous for his idleness and dissipation. While 
at Oxford he seems to have abandoned himself to every 
species of licence and immorality. It is said that during 
his residence at the university, Holt, together with some 
associates as reckless as himself, were rambling over the 
country until their resources failed them. Upon this event 
they agreed to separate, and Holt pursued his journey 
alone. Towards evening he reached a very comfortable inn, 
which ke immediately entered, and ordered an excellent 
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supper, and desired that his horse should have every atten- 
tion paid to it. After he had concluded his repast he 
strolled into the kitchen, where he saw a daughter of the 
hostess standing by the fire shivering with ague. The 
hostess told him that her daughter had been nearly a year 
in this state, and although she had spent nearly £40 
in doctors and doctors’ stuff, she could obtain no relief. 
Holt listened to this detail with the greatest attention, and 
assured the mother that she need be under no further appre- 
hensions, as he knew an infallible cure for her daughter’s 
disorder. He then returned to the parlour, and hastily 
scribbling a Greek sentence on a slip of parchment, carried 
the charm to the anxious mother, and desired her to bind it 
round the sufferer’s wrist, and he declared she would hear 
no more of the ague. ‘Ihe hostess obeyed these directions, 
and fortunately the ague did disappear, and Holt acquired 
the reputation of a miracle worker. At the end of a 
week he boldly called for his bill; but the grateful landlady 
assured him that she it was who was in debt to him, and 
only regretted her inability to cancel the obligation he had 
laid her under, in restoring her daughter to health. Forty 
years passed over, and the gay and thoughtless student had 
become chief justiceof England. At the assizes for the city 
in which this ludicrous adventure took place, he had to 
try an old woman accused of witchcraft, being possessed of 
a charm for curing and spreading diseases among cattle. 
The chief justice at the trial desired to see this redoubted 
charm, and to his amazement he found it to be the identical 
slip of parchment and characters with which he had himself 
deceived the credulous landlady. He related the anecdote 
to the jury, and the poor old woman was immediately ac- 
quitted. When he was chief justice he once recognised in 
a culprit, whom he had to try, one of his quondam associates. 
After this worthy had been convicted, Holt visited him in 
prison, for the purpose of learning what had become of his 
early companions. “Ah, my lord,” was the criminal’s reply, 
“they are all hanged except your lordship and myself.” It 
is not a little remarkable that Holt should in after years 


display, not simply great talents, but also immense learn- 
ing.—lLaw and Lawyers. 
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JUDGE FOSTER’S CHARGE TO A JURY. 


A sHort time before his death, he travelled the Oxford 
circuit in one of the hottest summers known. When the 
grand jury attended him at Worcester he addressed them 
with these words, instead of the expected charge: “ Gentle- 
men, the weather is extremely hot ; I am very old, and you 
are very well acquainted with your duty; Ihave no doubt 
but you will practise it.”—Law and Lawyers. 


—o—- 


LORD ELLENBOROUGH ON THE BENCH.—WILLIAM 
HONE. 

His judgments were marked with great energy of thought 
and diction, and sometimes enlivened with quaint humour 
which was characteristic of the man. It is said that a 
Quaker once came up to be examined before him, who did 
not wear the broad brim and drab which are usually held 
involved in the idea of a Quaker. The crier of the court, 
not knowing the witness’s religious creed, put the book into 
his hand, and was about to administer the oath; but he 
refused to be sworn, and required that his affirmation should 
be taken. The crier appealed to the chief justice, who 
asked the witness if he were a Quaker. The witness replied 
he was. ‘Do you mean, sir, to impose upon the court,” 
said Lord Hllenborough, “ by appearing here in the disguise 
of a reasonable being ?”? ‘The last important incident of 
Lord Ellenborough’s judicial life was the part he took as 
presiding judge in Hone’s trials for the publication of cer- 
tain blasphemous parodies. At this time he was suffering 
from the most intense exhaustion, and his constitution was 
sinking under the fatigues of a long and sedulous discharge 
of his important duties. This did not deter him from 
taking his seat upon the bench upon this occasion. When 
he entered the court, previous to the second trial, Hone 
shouted out, “I am glad to see you, Lord Ellenborough; I 
know what you are come here for, I know what you want.” 
“T am come to do justice;” replied his lordship, ‘‘ my wish 
is to see justice done.” “Is it not rather, my lord,” re- 
torted Hone, “ to send a poor devil of a bookseller to rot in 
a dungeon?” In the course of the proceedings Lord Hllen- 
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borough more than once interfered. Hone, it must be 
acknowledged with less vehemence than might have been 
expected, requested him to forbear’ The next time his 
lordship made an observation, in answer to something the 
defendant urged in the course of his speech, Hone exclaimed 
in a voice of thunder, “I do not speak to you, my lord— 
you are not my judge; these (pointing to the jury) these 
are my judges, and it is to them that I address myself.” 
Hone revenged himself on what he esteemed the chief 
justice’s partiality; he wounded him where he could not 
defend himself. Arguing that St. Athanasius was not the 
author of the creed that bears his name, he cited, by way 
of authority, passages from the writings of Gibbon and 
Warburton to establish his position. Fixing his eyes on 
Lord Ellenborough, he then said, ‘‘ And further, your lord- 
ship’s father, the late worthy Bishop of Carlisle, has taken 
a similar view of the same creed.” Lord Hllenborough 
could not endure this allusion to his father’s heterdoxy ; 
it was in a broken voice he exclaimed, “ For the sake of 
decency, forbear!” ‘The request was immediately complied 
with. The jury acquitted Hone—a result which is said to 
have killed the chief justice, but it is not probable this is 
true. That he suffered in consequence of the trial is certain ; 
after he entered his private room, when the trial was over, 
his strength had so far deserted him that his son was obliged 
to put on his hat for him. But he quickly recovered his 
spirits, and on his way home, in passing through Charing 
Cross, he pulled the check-string, and said, “ It just occurs 
to me that they sell here the best herrings in London—buy 
six.” Indeed, Dr. Turner, afterwards Bishop of Calcutta, 
who accompanied him in his carriage, said that, so far from 
‘his nerves being shaken by the hootings of the mob, Lord 
Ellenborough only observed that their saliva was worse 
than their bite. As a criminal judge, Lord Ellenborough 
was reputed severe. Dining one day at an assize dinner, 
some one offered to help him to some fowl. ‘No, I thank 
you,” said his lordship, ‘I mean to try that beef.” “It 
you do, my lord,” said Jekyll, ‘it will be hung beef.”—Law 
and Lawyers. 


—o-—- 
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A GENTEEL LORD CHIEF JUSTICE. 


“Wuen I last saw the learned lord,” continues Mr. 
Espinasse, “he had been lord chief justice for nearly four- 
teen years, and his coat seemed coeval with his appointment 
to the office. It must have been originally black; but time 
had mellowed it down to a sober green, which was what 
Erskine meant by his allusion to its colour. Ihave seen him 
sit at Guildhall, in the month of July, in a pair of black 
leather breeches; and the exhibition of shoes frequently soled 
afforded equal proof of the attention which he paid to economy 
in every part of his dress.” The learned judge had a trick of 
placing his feet in such a way as to make his economy in this 
respect visible to the whole court. This gave rise to a joke 
amongst the attorneys, who used to say, if they wanted a 
judge’s order for leave to amend any error in the pleadings, 
“T shall take out a summons before Kenyon; because 
he can’t refuse an amendment for the soul (sole) of him!” 
In reference to Lord Kenyon’s soles Dr. Dibdin relates the 
following anecdote :—Once, in the case of an action brought 
for the non-fulfilment of a contract, upon a large scale, for 
shoes, the question mainly was, “‘ whether the shoes were 
well and soundly made with the best materials.” A num- 
ber of witnesses was called up. One of them, admitted to 
be a first-rate character, and of great notoriety in “ the 
gentle craft,” upon being closely questioned, returned con- 
tradictory answers: when the chief justice inquired—point- 
ing to his own shoes, “were the shoes anything like 
these ?’? “No, my lord,” replied the witness, “ they were 
a good deal better, and more genteeler!’? The court was 
convulsed with laughter, in which the chief justice himself 
heartily joined. ‘ He held,” says Mr. Hspinasse, “a pocket 
handkerchief to be a piece of unnecessary luxury, and 
therefore dispensed with the use of one: he found a suffi- 
cient substitute in his emunctory powers, which were emi- 
nently attractive.’—Law and Lawyers. 


(ea eee. 
LORD KENYON. 


Wuewn aclerk, it is said, he was much annoyed at being 
constantly solicited by the wife of his master to discharge 
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duties usually considered as pertaining rather to the office 
of amenial. Once this lady addressed him with— Pray, 
Mr. Kenyon, as you are going out, will you be kind enough 
to call at the greengrocer’s, and order me a cauliflower? 
or stay, perhaps you would have no objection to bring it 
home with you?” Kenyon bowed, and at his return in- 
formed the worthy dame he had performed her commands, 
and that he had paid sixpence for the vegetable and 
eighteenpence for a chair to bring it home. This was the 
last time he was ever subjected to such improper treatment. 
His employer appears to have exhibited all the parsimony 
that his pupil displayed in after years. When his cook in- 
formed him that there was not dinner enough provided, 
upon one occasion when company were expected, he asked 
if she had brothed the clerks. She replied that she had 
done so. ‘ Well then,” said he, “ broth ’em again.” —Law 
and Lawyers. 


ee ree 


HEROIC BEHAVIOUR OF COUNSEL. 


Mr. Sergeant Hitt was distinguished by his manly though 
respectful bearing towards the court. Seeing the plaintiff, 
in an action in which he was counsel for the defendant, 
sitting beside the judge on the bench, he rose, and declared 
“that he would not proceed while the indecent spectacle 
continued of a party sitting beside a judge who was about 
to try his cause.” 

Mr. Curran, than whom a more intrepid advocate never 
existed, was one day exerting himself with more than or- 
dinary zeal in the cause of a client, when the presiding 
judge called out to the sheriff to take into custody any one 
who should venture to disturb the decorum of his court. 
“Do, Mr. Sheriff,’ exclaimed Curran, unawed, “go and 
get ready my dungeon; prepare a bed of straw for me; 
and upon that bed I shall to-night repose with more tran- 
quillity than I could enjoy were I sitting upon that bench 
with a consciousness that I disgraced it’? We cannot for- 
bear citing another instance of the undaunted spirit of this 
accomplished advocate. In arguing some case before Mr. 
Justice Robinson, celebrated for his talents as a political 
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pamphleteer and his attachment to despotic principles, 
Curran observed “that he had never met the law as laid 
down by his lordship in any book in his library.” ‘ That 
may be, sir,” said the judge contemptuously; “but I 
suspect that your library is very small.” The young bar- 
rister indignantly replied, “ Yes, my lord, my library may 
be small; but I thank God you will find in no part of it 
the wretched productions of the frantic pamphlet-writers of 
the day. I find it more instructive,” he added, “ to study 
good books than to compose bad ones; my books may be 
few, but the title-pages give me the writers’ names; my 
shelf is not disgraced by any such rank absurdity that their 
very authors are ashamed to own them.” “Sir,” exclaimed 
the judge in a furious tone, “you are forgetting the respect 
that you owe to the dignity of the judicial character.” 
*‘ Dignity, my lord!” retorted Curran; “upon that point I 
shall cite you a case from a book of some authority with 
which you are perhaps not unacquainted. A poor Scotch- 
man upon his arrival in London, thinking himself insulted 
by a stranger, and imagining that he was the stronger 
man, resolved to resent the affront, and taking off his coat 
delivered it to a bystander to hold; but, having lost the 
battle, he turned to resume his garment, when he discovered 
that he had unfortunately lost that also, that the trustee of 
his habiliments had decamped during the affray. So, my 
lord, when the person who is invested with the dignity of 
the judgment-seat lays it aside for a moment, to enter into 
a disgraceful personal contest, it is vain, when he has been 
worsted in the encounter, that he seeks to resume it—it is 
in vain that he endeavours to shelter himself behind an 
authority which he has abandoned.” ‘The judge cried out, 
“Tf you say another word, sir, 1711 commit you.’ “Then, 
my lord, it will be the best thing you’ll have committed this 
year.” The judge did not keep his threat; he applied, 
however, to his brethren to unfrock the daring advocate, 
but they refused to interfere, and so the matter ended,— 
Law and Luwyers. 
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COARSENESS IN ADVOCATES. 


In examining a witness, Dunning sometimes displayed 
great coarseness, and drew on himself the animadversion of 
his brethren. The following account has been given of his 
examination of an old woman, by whom he wished to prove 
the identity of a certain party :— 

Dun. Was he a tall man? 

Wit. Not very tall, your honour—much about the sizo 
of your worship’s honour. 

Dun. Was he good-looking ? 

Wit. Quite contrary—much like your honour, but with 
a handsomer nose ! 

Dun. Did he squint ? 

Wit. A little, your worship; but not so much as your 
honour by a good deal! 

These replies produced a roar of laughter in the court, 
in which Lord Mansfield joined. Conversing once with 
“honest Jack Lee,’ Dunning told him that he had just 
bought some good manors in Devonshire. ‘I wish then,” 
replied Jack, “you would bring some of your good manners 
into Westminster Hall with you; for, by Jove. you often 
deserve to be kicked for your impudence.”? Mr. James 
Smith tells a similar story of Sir Fletcher North. In ad- 
dressing the court on some question of manorial rights, he 
happened to say, “My lord, I can instance the point in 
my own person. Now, my lord, I have myself two little 
manors.’ Here Lord Mansfield interposed with one of his 
blandest smiles, ‘“‘ We are well aware of that, Sir Fletcher.” 
—Law and Lawyers. 


es () 


BOLD COUNSEL. 


In our chapter on ‘ Advocates ” further information will 
be found respecting the services which the bar have 
rendered, in abating the pride and insolence of tyrannical 
and overbearing judges. Upon the boldness and intre- 
pidity of our bar depends, in a great degree, the purity of 
the administration of justice. Certainly, however, the bold- 
ness has been pushed to the borders of impudence. In the 
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reign of George II. one Crowle, a counsel of some 
eminence, made some observation before an election com- 
mittee, which was considered to reflect on the House itself. 
The House accordingly summoned him to their bar, and he 
was forced to receive a reprimand from the speaker on his 
knees. As he rose from the ground, with the utmost 
nonchalance he took out his handkerchief, and wiping his 
knees, coolly observed “that it was the dirtiest house he 
had ever been in in his life.” —Law and Lawyers. 


pe 


PASSING SENTENCE OF DEATH. 


Lorp Kznyon had once to try a woman for stealing in a 
dwelling-house to the amount of forty shillings. At that 
time such acrime was punishable with death. The case 
was clearly proved against her. It was her first offence, 
and many extenuating circumstances appeared in the course 
of the evidence. Lord Kenyon resolved to recommend her 
to mercy, but was of course compelled by the law to pass 
the sentence of death on her. She fainted away imme- 
diately he began: shocked beyond measure, the kind- 
hearted judge cried out, “Good woman, good woman, I 
don’t mean to hang you, I don’t mean to hang you! Will 
nobody tell her, I don’t mean to hang her!”?—Law and 
Lawyers. 


——_ 0-—-— 


LORD NORTHINGTON—A VERY UNDESIRABLE DEATH 
BED. 


Wuen upon his death-bed, he desired his gardener to cut 
down a clump of trees simply because his son was fond of 
them. The gardener, anxious not to offend the son, and 
every moment expecting the earl’s decease, neglected to 
obey this order. When Lord Northington learnt this he 
sent for the gardener, and thus addressed him: “So, d n 
you! You have not done asl ordered you; you think I 
am going; soI am, and be d d to you, but you shall 
go first : here strip this fellow, and kick him out of doors!” 
—Law and Lawyers. 
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LORD NORTHINGTON. 


Lorp Hentry claims for his ancestor the merits of a 
religious character. He says amongst the manuscripts he 
left behind him were two beautiful prayers composed for 
the use of his wife.* It has however been asserted that 
he maintained his habit of using oaths to the last. When 
on the point of death he is said to have exclaimed, “I'll be 
d——d if I’m not dying!” During his sickness his wife, 
daughters, and some female friends, coming into his room 
to ask after his health, could not refrain from weeping. 
«Surly Bob,” as he was called, on seeing this, roared out 
to his nurse, “Turn out all those snivelling fools, except 
Bridget !”?—Law and Lawyers. 


ee) ees 


AN OLD JUSTICE OF PEACE. 


Taz other prominent character in the society of More- 
town was a certain old Mr. Fynes, who I believe was a 
justice of peace. Red-post Fynes was his name; for being 
the holder of a good deal of land, and considering himself 
a man of taste as well as of property, he loved to be dis- 
tinguished for both ; so he painted all the gates of his fields 
a bright vermilion. Red-post Fynes had a favourite relative 
whom he used to call hisnevvy. His nevvy was brought up 
to the church, and he afterwards rose to the dignity of a dean. 
The old gentleman was remarkable for never having been 
able to learn to spell even the commonest words in his own 


* In his last illness he sent for the Marquis of Carmarthen, a man 
of great piety, who, though surprised at the message, waited upon 
him and begged to know in what way he could assist his lordship. ‘“ I 
sent for you.” said Lord Northington, ‘to beg you to recommend me 
to some able parson whose advice I might safely take in regard to the 
necessary settlement respecting the future welfare of my soul, which 
I fear will shortly be ejected from my body.” “ My lord,” replied the 
marquis, “ 1 am surprised at the question; as chancellor, your lord- 
ship has had the disposal of much church preferment, which doubt- 
less you always bestowed on pious and deserving persons. For 
instance, what do you think of Dr.——?” ‘Oh! name him not,” 
loudly exclaimed the chancellor, “that is one of my crying sins. I 
shall certainly be d——d for making that fellow a dean!” 
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language; so that on the birth of his daughter he wrote 
word to a friend that he had the pleasure to inform him 
that his wife was brought to bed of a fine gull. The word 
usage this very ingenious gentleman spelt without one letter 
belonging to it, and yet contrived to produce something 
like the word, at least in sound, for he wrote thus— 
yowxitch—Mrs. Bray’s “ Tamar and Tavy,”’ vol. iii. 


ete 


LORD CHIEF JUSTICE HOLT. 


Wuen Holt was lord chief justice he committed some en- 
thusiasts to prison. The next day, one Lacy, who was of 
the same persuasion, went to his house and asked to speak 
to him. ‘The porter answered, his lordship was not well, and 
could not be seen. Lacy insisted that he must speak with 
him, for he was sent to him by the Lord. When this 
message was delivered he obtained admittance. “I come,” 
said he, ‘‘ from the Lord, commanding thee to grant a noli 
prosequi to His faithful servants, whom thou hast unjustly 
committed to prison.” “Thou canst not certainly have 
come from the Lord,” replied Holt, “for He would have 
sent thee to the attorney-general, knowing very well that 
it is not in my power to grantthy demand. Therefore thou 
art a false prophet, and shall go and keep thy friends com- 
pany in prison.” Holt would not have disconcerted this 
prophet by his logic, if it had not been backed by law. 
Fanaticism and bigotry are proof against logic. When the 
pictures of the Virgin at Rome in 1796 moved their eyes, 
and all Rome crowded to behold them, one of the pictures 
squinted, and the squint was admitted to be part of the 
miracle.—Southey’s Omniana, vol. il. 


—_o—— 


CURRAN. 


OnE morning, at an inn in the south of Ireland, a gentle- 
man travelling upon mercantile business came running 
downstairs a few minutes before the appearance of the 
stage coach in which he had taken a seat for Dublin. 
Seeing an ugly little fellow leaning against the doorpost, 
with dirty face and shabby clothes, he hailed him, and 
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ordered him to brush his coat. The operation proceeding 
rather slowly, the impatient traveller cursed the lazy valet 
for an idle, good for nothing dog, and threatened him with 
corporal punishment on the spot if he did not make haste 
and finish his job well, before the arrival of the coach. 
Terror seemed to produce its effect ; the fellow brushed the 
coat and then the trousers with great diligence, and was 
rewarded with sixpence, which he received with a low bow. 
The gentleman went into the bar, and paid his bill, just as the 
expected vehicle reached the door. Upon getting inside, 
guess his astonishment to find his friend, the quondam 
waiter, seated snugly in one corner, with all the look of a 
person well used to comfort. After two or three hurried 
glances, to be sure that his eyes did not deceive him, he 
commenced a confused apology for his blunder, condemning 
his own rashness and stupidity ; but he was speedily inter- 
rupted by the other exclaiming, ‘‘ Oh, never mind, make no 
apologies; these are hard times, and it is well to earn a 
trifle in an honest way. Iam much obliged for your hand- 
some fee for sosmall a job: my name, sir, is John Philpott 
Curran—pray what is yours?’ The other was thunderstruck 
by the idea of such an introduction; but the drollery of 
Curran soon overcame his confusion, and the traveller 
never rejoiced less at the termination of a long journey than 
when he beheld the distant spires of Dublin glitter in the 
light of a setting sun.—Hxamimer, 1828. 


——0 
THE PERILS OF PRINTERS UNDER JAMES I. 


On an October night in 1663 the licenser L’Estrange, 
having received secret information, set out on a search for 
illegal publications. He had with hima party of assistants, 
which included four persons, named Dickinson, Mabb, 
Wickham, and Storey. These men were called up after mid- 
night, and made their way, by L’Estrange’s directions, to 
Cloth Fair. This had been Milton’s hiding-place when he 
had “ fallen on evil days,” and here now lived another he- 
terodox thinker—a printer, named John Twyn, whose press 
had been betrayed to the authorities as one whence illegal 
thoughts were spread, When called on afterwards to give 
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evidence as to what had happened, Wickham described 
how he had met Mr. L’Hstrange near Twyn’s house, and 
how “ they knocked at least half an hour before they got 
in,” and how they listened and “heard some papers tumbling 
down, and heard a rattling above before they went up.” 
The door being opened by its unfortunate owner, Wickham 
was posted at the back door, whilst another stood in the 
front, and the rest of the searchers went over the premises. 
Efforts had been made to destroy the offending sheets; the 
type had been broken up, and a portion of the publications 
had been thrown into the next house. Enough however 
was found to support a charge. ‘'I'wyn’s apprentice was put 
into the witness box to give evidence against his master, 
and the judges were ready to coincide with Mr. Serjeant 
Morton, who appeared for the crown and declared Twyn’s 
offence to be treason. The obnoxious book repeated the 
arguments often urged during the Commonwealth, “ that 
the execution of judgment and justice is as well the people’s 
as the magistrate’s duty; and if the magistrates pervert 
judgment the people are bound by the law of God to exe- 
-cute judgment without them.” In his defence Twyn said 
that he had certainly printed the sheets; he “ thought it 
was mettlesome stuff, but knew no hurt in it;” that the 
copy had been brought to him by one Calvert’s maid-servant, 
and that he had got forty shillings for printing it. He 
pleaded moreover, in excuse, that he was poor, and had a 
family dependent on his labour for their bread. Such re- 
plies were vain, and the jury found him guilty. “I humbly 
beg mercy,”’ cried Twyn, when this terrible word was pro- 
nounced, “I humbly beg mercy ; I am a poor man, and have 
three small children ; I never read a word of it.” “TI tell 
you what you shall do,” replied the Chief Justice Hyde, to 
whom this plea for clemency was addressed; “ask mercy of 
them that can give it, that is, of God and the king.” “I 
humbly beseech you to intercede with his majesty for mercy,” 
piteously exclaimed the condemned printer. ‘Tie him up, 
executioner,”’ was the only reply ; and Hyde proceeded to 
pronounce sentence. ‘To read this sentence in the record of 
the trial makes the blood run cold. “I speak it from my 
soul,” said the sycophant chief justice, “ I think we have the 
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greatest happiness in the world in enjoying what we do, 
under a good and gracious king. Yet you, Twyn, in the 
rancour of your heart thus to abuse him, deserve no mercy!” 
After some further expressions of loyalty, and a declaration 
that it was high time an example should be made to deter 
those who would avow killing of kings, he ordered that 
Twyn should be drawn upon a hurdle to the place of execu- 
tion ; that he be hanged by the neck, and being alive that 
he should be cut down, and that his body should be mutilated 
in a way which decency now forbids the very mention of; 
that his entrails should afterwards be taken out—“ and you 
still living, the same to be burnt before your eyes; your 
head to be cut off, and your head and quarters to be disposed 
of at the pleasure of the king’s majesty.” ‘I humbly 
beseech your lordship,” again cried Twyn in his agony, 
‘to remember my condition, and intercede for me.” ‘I 
would not intercede,” replied the judge, “‘ for my own father 
in this case, were he alive;”? and the unhappy printer was 
led back to Newgate, only to leave it for Tyburn, where the 
sentence was soon afterwards carried into effect; his head 
and the quarters of his body being set up to fester and rot 
on Ludgate, Aldersgate, and the other gates of the city.— 
History of Newspapers. 


——)———— 


A SOFT ANSWER TURNETH AWAY WRATH 


Wuen Sir Matthew Hale dismissed a jury because he was 
éonvinced that it had been illegally chosen, to favour the 
Protector, the latter was highly displeased with him; and 
when Sir Matthew returned from the circuit, Cromwell told 
him in anger that he was not fit to be a judge, to which all 
the answer he made was that it was very true. 


a 


CIROUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE 


How unjustly a combination of circumstances may some- 
times accuse a man is well exemplified in the following 
actual occurrence, which is translated from the New York 
Deutsche Schnellpost. 

“At a table-dhote at Ludwigsburg one of the company 
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was showing a very rare gold coin, which passed round the 
table on a plate, and gave rise to many suppositions as to 
its age, country, value, etc. The conversation then gradually 
branched off to other subjects, till the coin was forgotten, 
and on the owner asking for it back, to the surprise of all, it 
was not to be found. A gentleman sitting at the foot of 
the table was observed to be in much agitation; and as his 
embarrassment seemed to increase with the continuance of 
the search, the company were about to propose a very dis- 
agreeable measure, when suddenly a waiter entered the 
room, saying, ‘ Here is the coin; the cook has just found it 
in one of the finger glasses.’ The relief to all was manifest; 
and now the suspected stranger for the first time spoke as 
follows: ‘Gentlemen, none of you can rejoice more than 
myself at the recovery of the coin; for picture to yourselves 
my painful situation. By a singular coincidence I have a 
duplicate of the very same coin in my purse! (here showing 
it to the company.) The idea that on the personal search 
which would probably be proposed I would be taken for 
the purloiner of the coin, added to the fact that I am a 
stranger here, with no one to vouch for my integrity, had 
almost driven me distracted. The honesty of the cook, and 
lucky accident, has saved my honour.’ ‘The friendly con- 
gratulations of the company soon effaced the remembrance 
of their unjust suspicions.” 


—-0--— 


LORD BRAXFIELD.—A SCOTTISH JUDGE. 


Ir is impossible to condemn his conduct as a criminal 
judge too gravely or too severely. It was a disgrace to the 
age. A dexterous and practical trier on ordinary cases, he 
was harsh to prisoners even in his jocularity, and to every 
counsel whom he chose to dislike. I have heard this 
attempted to be accounted for and extenuated by the 
tendency which the old practice of taking all the evidence 
down in writing, by judicial dictation, had to provoke a 
wrangle between the court and the bar every moment, and 
thus to excite mutual impatience and hostility. No doubt 
there was something in this; but not much. And Braxfield, 
as might have been expected from his love of domineering, 
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continued the vice after its external cause, whatever it might 
have been, had ceased. It may be doubted if he was ever so 
much in his element as when tauntingly repelling the last 
despairing claim of a wretched culprit, and sending him to 
Botany Bay or the gallows with an insulting jest, over which 
he would chuckle the more from observing correct people 
were shocked. Yet this was not from cruelty, for which he 
was too strong and too jovial, but from cherished coarseness. 
Mr. Horner (the father of Francis), who was one of the 
jurors in Muir’s case, told me that when he was passing, as 
was often done then, behind the bench to get into the box, 
Braxfield, who knew him, whispered, “ Come awa, Maister 
Horner, come awa, and help us to hang ane o’ thae daamned 
scoondrels.” The reporter of Gerald’s case could not ven- 
ture to make the prisoner say more than that ‘ Christianity 
was an innovation.” But the full truth is that in stating 
this view he added that all great men had been reformers, 
“even our Saviour Himself.” ‘ Muckle He made o’ that,’ 
chuckled Braxfield in an under voice, ‘He was hanget.” 
Before Hume’s commentaries had made our criminal record 
intelligible, the forms and precedents were a mystery under- 
stood by the initiated alone, and by nobody so much as by 
Mr. Joseph Norris, the ancient clerk. Braxfield used to 
quash anticipated doubts by saying “Hoot! just gie me 
Josie Norrie and a gude jury, an’ I’ll doo for the fallow.” 
He died in 1799, in his seventy-eighth year—Memorials of 
Lord Cockburn. 


— 0-——— 


LORD MEADOWBANK.—A SCOTTISH JUDGE. 


Mr. Toomas Watxsr Barrp was, in a dull technical way, 
stating a dry case to his lordship, who was sitting single. 
This did not please the judge, who thought that his dignity 
required a grander tone. So he dismayed poor Baird, than 
whom no man could have less turn for burning in the forum, 
by throwing himself back in his chair and saying, “‘ Declaim, 
sir! why don’t you declaim? Speak to me as if I were 
a popular assembly ! ”’—Lord Cockburn’s Memorials. 
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LORD ESKGROVE.—A SCOTTISH JUDGE. 


Bur a more ludicrous personage could not exist. When 
I first knew him he was in the zenith of his absurdity. 
People seemed to have nothing to do but to tell stories of 
this one man; to be able to give an anecdote of Eskgrove, 
with a proper imitation of his voice and manner, was a sort 
of fortune in society. Scott in those days was famous for 
this particularly ; whenever a knot of persons were seen 
listening in the outer House to one who was talking slowly, 
with a low muttering voice and a projected chin, and then 
the listeners burst asunder with roars of laughter, nobody 
thought of asking what the joke was; they were sure 
that it was a successful imitation of Hsky, and this was 
enough. Yet never did he do or say anything which had 
the slightest claim to be remembered for any intrinsic merit. 
The value of his words and actions consisted in their ab- 
surdity. Whenever a name could be pronounced in more 
ways than one he gave them all, and always put an accent 
on the last syllable. For example, syllable he called sylla- 
bill; and when a word ended with the letter g, this letter 
was pronounced, and strongly. And he was very fond of 
meaningless successions of adjectives. A good man would 
be described as “one excellent, and worthy, and amiabill, 
and agreeabill, and very good man. The article ‘‘a”’ was 

enerally made into one, and he generally cut a word of 
three syllables into two separate words, the first of two 
syllables and the last of one, and even divided a word of two 
syllables into two words, thus: “I met a young friend as I 
was walking in the Canongate,” was converted by him into 
“T met one youngg friend as I was walk-ing in the Canon- 
gate.” Brougham tormented him, and sat on his skirts 
wherever he went, for above a year. The justice liked 
passive counsel, who let him dawdle on with culprits and 
juries in his own way; and consequently he hated the talent, 
the eloquence, the energy, and all the decomposing qualities 
of Brougham. At last it seemed as if a court day was to be 
blessed by his absence, and the poor justice was delighting 
himself with the prospect of being allowed to deal with 
things as he chose; when, lo! his enemy appeared—tall, 
cool, and resolute. “I declare,” said the justice, “ that 
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man Broom, or Broug-ham, is the torment of my life!”’ His 
revenge, as usual, consisted in sneering at Brougham’s elo- 
guence by calling it or him the Harangue. ‘ Well, gentle- 
men, what did the Harangue say next? Why, it said this” 
(misstating it); “but here, gentle-men, the Harangue was 
most plainly wrongg, and not intelligibill.”” As usual then, 
with stronger heads than his, everything was connected 
by his terror with republican horrors. I heard him in con- 
demning a tailor to death, for murdering a soldier by stab- 
bing him, aggravate the offence thus: “and not only did you 
murder him, whereby he was berea-ved of his life, but you 
did thrust, or push, or pierce, or project, or propell, the le- 
thall weapon through the belly-band of his regimen-tal 
breeches, which were his majes-ty’s!”? In the trial of 
Glengarry for murder in a duel, a lady of great beauty was 
called as a witness. She came into court veiled; but before 
administering the oath Eskgrove gave her this exposition of 
her duty,—“ Youngg woman! you will now consider yourself 
as in the presence of Almighty God, and of this high court. 
Lift up your veil; throw off all modesty, and look me in the 
face.’ His tediousness, both of manner and matter, in 
charging juries was most dreadful. It was the custom to 
make juries stand while the judge was addressing them ; 
but no other judge was punctilious about it. Hskgrove 
however insisted upon it; and if any one of them slipped 
cunningly down to his seat, or dropped into it from inability 
to stand any longer, the unfortunate wight was sure to be 
reminded by his lordship that ‘‘ these were not the times in 
which there should be any disrespect of this high court, or 
even of the law.’”’? Often have I gone back to the court at mid- 
night, and found him whom I left mumbling hours before still 
going on, with the smoky unsnuffed tallow candles in greasy 
tin candlesticks, and the poor despairing jurymen, most of 
the audience having retired or being asleep ; the wagging of 
his lordship’s nose and chin being the chief signs that he 
was still charg-ing. A very common arrangement of his logic 
to juries was this: “‘ And so, gentle-men, having shown you 
that the pannell’s argument is utterly impossibill, I will now 
proceed for to show you that it is extremely improbabill.” 
He rarely failed to signalize himself in pronouncing sentences 
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of death. It was almost a matter of style with him to 
console the prisoner by assuring him that, “whatever your 
religi-ous persua-shon may be, or even if, as I suppose, you 
be of no persua-shon at all, there are plenty of rever-end 
gentle-men who will be most happy to show you the way to 
yeternal life.’ He had to condemn two or three persons to 
die, who had broken into a house at Luss and assaulted Sir 
James Colquhoun and others, and robbed them of a large 
sum of money. He first, as was his almost constant practice, 
explained the nature of the various crimes, assault, robbery, 
and hame-sucken, of which last he gave them the etymology ; 
and he then reminded them that they attacked the house 
and the persons within it, and robbed them, and then came 
to this climax—* All this you did; and, God preserve us! 
joost when they were sitten’ doon to their denner.’”’—Lord 
Cockburn’s Memorials, 


————-0o=—= 


LORD HERMAND,.—A SCOTTISH JUDGE. 


Bacon advises judges to draw their law “out of your 
books, not out of your brain.” Hermand generally did 
neither. He was very apt to say, “My laards, I feel my 
law—here, my laards,” striking his heart. Hence he 
sometimes made little ceremony in disdaining the authority 
of an act of parliament, when he and it happened to differ. 
He once got rid of one which Lord Meadowbank (the first), 
whom he did not particularly like, was for enforcing 
because the legislature had made it law, by saying in his 
snorting, contemptuous way, and with an emphasis on 
every syllable—% But then we’re told that there’s a statute 
against all this. A statute! What’s astatute? Words: 
mere words! and am I to be tied down by words? No, 
my laards; I go by the law of right reason.” Lord 
Holland noticed this in the House of Peers as a strange 
speech for a judge. Two young gentlemen, great friends, 
went together to the theatre in Glasgow, supped at the 
lodgings of one of them, and passed a whole summer 
night over their punch. In the morning a kindly wrangle 
broke out about their separating or not separating, when 
by some rashness, if not accident, one of them was stabbed, 
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not violently, but in so vital a part that he died on the spot. 
The survivor was tried at Edinburgh, and was convicted of 
culpable homicide. It was one of the sad cases where the 
legal guilt was greater than the moral; and very properly 
he was sentenced to only a short imprisonment. Hermand, 
who felt that discredit had been brought on the cause of 
drinking, had no sympathy with the tenderness of his 
temperate brethren, and was vehement for transportation. 
“We are told that there was no malice, and that the 
prisoner must have been in liquor. In liquor! Why, he 
was drunk! And yet he murdered the very man who had 
been drinking with him! They had been carousing the 
whole night; and yet he stabbed him, after drinking a 
whole bottle of rum with him! Good God, my laards, if 
he will do this when he is drunk, what will he not do 
when he’s sober?”’? His love of children was warmhearted 
and unaffected. He always treated them seriously, exactly 
as if they were grown up. Few old men’s speeches are 
more amiable than his about his grand-nephew, who hap- 
pened to be his partner in a match of bowls, “ No wonder 
the little fellow and I are such friends—there are just seventy 
years between us ;”’ he was eighty, the boy ten. Hermand 
was in a glorious frenzy; spurning all unfairness, a re- 
ligious doubt, entangled with mystical metaphysics, and 
countenanced by his party, had great attractions for his 
excitable head and presbyterian taste. What a figure! as 
he stood on the floor, declaiming and screaming amidst the 
divines—the tall man, with his thin powdered locks and 
long pigtail, the long Court of Session cravat, flaccid and 
streaming with the heat and obtrusive linen! The pub- 
lished report makes him declare that ‘ the belief of the 
being and perfections of the Deity is the solace and 
delight of my life. It is a feeling which I sucked in with 
my mother’s milk.” But this would not have been half in- 
tense enough for Hermand; and accordingly his words were 
—“Sir! I sucked in the being and attributes of God with my 
mother’s milk !’? His constant and affectionate reverence 
for his mother exceeded the devotion of an Indian for his 
idol; and under this feeling he amazed the House by 
maintaining (which was his real opinion) that there was no 
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apology for infidelity, or even for religious doubt, because 
no good or sensible man had anything to do except to be of 
the religion of his mother; which, be it what it might, was 
always the best. ‘A sceptic, sir, I hate; with my whole 
heart I detest him! But, moderator, I love a Turk!?— 
Cockburn’s Memorials. 


——)——. 


SINGULAR VICISSITUDES OF A LORD CHIEF JUSTICE 


Tue successor of Scroggs, Chief Justice Pemberton, is 
one of the few among Lord Campbell’s heroes whose story is 
interesting from its vicissitudes. He wasa man of family and 
of fortune, to which he had the misfortune to succeed as soon 
as he came of age. In two years he had not only spent it, 
but was a prisoner in the Fleet for debt, and, as the law 
then stood, was likely to remain a prisoner during the re- 
mainder of his life. ‘ He had,” says Lord Campbell, “ not 
been sober for many weeks, and it was some time before he 
could fully understand where he was and what had befallen 
him. Amidst the squalor which surrounded him, he was 
surprised to find loud revelry going forward, and he recog- 
nised faces he had seen in the haunts of vice which he had 
been in the habit of frequenting. He was obliged to pay 
the garnish which they demanded of him, but he resolutely 
refused to join in their orgies. He awoke as it were from a 
dream, and was at first almost entirely overpowered by the 
horrors of his situation. He used afterwards to relate ‘ that 
some supernatural influence seemed to open his eyes, to sup- 
port him, and to make a new man of him.’ He contrived 
to get a small dismal room for his own use, without a chum, 
and in this he shut himself up. He tasted nothing but 
bread and water, which were the prison allowance ; his share 
of some charitable doles arising from fees on the last day 
of term, and other such sources, he gave away to others. 
What we have chiefly to admire is that he nobly resolved to 
supply the defects of his education, to qualify himself for 
his profession, to pay his debts by industry and economy, 
and to make himself respected and useful in the world. 
The resolution was formed in a hot fit of enthusiasm, but it 
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was persevered in with cool courage, unflinching steadiness, 
and brilliant success. He was able to borrow books by the 
kindness of a friend of his father’s who came to visit him. 
Bitterly regretting the opportunities of improvement which 
he had neglected at school and at college, he devoted a 
certain number of hours daily to the classics and to the best 
English writers, taking particular delight in Shakspeare’s 
plays, although the acting of them had ceased, and they 
were not yet generally read. The rest of his time he de- 
voted to the year books, to the more modern reports, to the 
abridgments, and to the compiling of a huge common-place 
book for himself, which might have rivalled Brooke, Rolle, 
and Fitzherbert. His mode of life was observed with 
amazement and admiration by his fellow-prisoners, who, 
knowing that he was a Templar, and that he was studying 
law night and day, concluded that he must be deeply skilled 
in his profession, and from time to time came to consult 
him in their own affairs, particularly about their disputes 
with their creditors. He really was of essential service to 
them in arranging their accounts, in examining the process 
under which they were detained, and in advising applica- 
tions to the courts for relief. ‘hey by-and-by called him 
the ‘counsellor, and the ‘apprentice of the law;’ and 
such as could afford it insisted on giving him fees for his 
advice. With these he bought the books which it was ne- 
cessary he should always have by him for reference. Toadd 
to his fund for this purpose, he copied and he drew law 
papers for the attorneys, receiving so much a folio for his 
performances. By these means he was even able to pay off 
some of the smallest and most troublesome of his creditors. 
Burnet, whose love of the marvellous sometimes betrayed 
him into exaggeration, although his sincerity may generally 
be relied upon, says that Pemberton ‘lay many years in 
jail;’ but, according to the best information I have been 
able to obtain, the period did not exceed five years. He 
obtained his discharge by entering into a very rational 
arrangement with his principal creditors. After pointing 
out to them the utter impossibility of their being ever satis- 
fied while he remained in custody, he explained to them the 
profitable career which was before him if he could recover 
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his liberty, and he assured them of his determined purpose 
to pay them all every farthing that he owed them the moment 
that it was in his power to doso.”” Before his imprisonment 
he had become a member of the Inner Temple. On his 
release he completed his terms and was called to the bar, 
and rapidly rose into great business. In 1679 he was made 
a puisne judge of the court of King’s Bench. But after 
a year’s experience he was found not sufficiently ductile, 
was degraded in 1680, and at the age of fifty-three returned 
tothe bar. Scroggs became however intolerable to the 
public: it was thought not only necessary to dismiss him, 
but to give him a respectable successor; and in 1681 Pem- 
berton was appointed chief justice of the King’s Bench. 
Again however he disappointed his patrons. He would 
not promise his assistance in disfranchising the city of Lon- 
don, and in 1682 he was removed from the King’s Bench to 
the Common Pleas. While chief justice of the Common 
Pleas, the Rye House plot was discovered, and he was placed 
at the head of the commissioners before whom the real and 
the supposed conspirators were to be tried. Again how- 
ever he was found too fair for the last administration of 
Charles II. He gave Lord Russell some chances of ac- 
quittal, was punished by dismissal from the Common Pleas, 
and had to return to the bar. It is to this dismissal that he 
owes his fame; for it is not as a judge but as the leading 
counsel for the seven bishops that he is remembered. The 
courage, the skill, the learning, and the eloquence which he 
displayed in perhaps the most important trial that ever 
occurred in England have secured to him what falls to the 
lot of few advocates—a place in history. They did not 
however secure him the favour of the new Whig govern- 
ment. Though he had not been servile enough for the 
Tories, he had been too servile for the Whigs—at least they 
thought so. He was not restored to the bench, and was 
even imprisoned by the House of Commons as having been 
guilty of a breach of privilege in overruling, when chicf 
justice, a plea that a committal had been made by the au- 
thority of the House. His imprisonment ceased with the 
prorogation of March, 1690. He must then have been in 
his sixty-fourth year. But such was his vigour of mind and 
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body that he resumed his labours at the bar, and was counsel 
for Sir John Fenwick in 1696,—forty-six years from the 
time when he was called to the bar.—Lord Campbell’s Chief 
Justices. 


(a 


A SQUINTING JURY. 


OncE upon a time, or, to be a little more particular, nearly 
half a century ago (for the editor of this paper well remem- 
bers the time, place, and scene, which are firmly fixed upon 
his boyish recollections), there dwelt in the town of in 
old England a remarkable oddity, in the person of an attorney- 
at-law, who, although not fair to look upon (for he was in 
truth one of the homeliest specimens of humanity ever be- 
held by mortal man), was withal a person of sound judgment, 
ereat benevolence, varied learning, a poet, a painter, and a 
wit of no mean order. 

It so happened that the aforesaid gentleman, G G 5 
Hsq., was appointed high sheriff of the town of He 
was a man of fortune and had a kind heart, as many a poor 
prisoner could testify who partook of the good cheer with 
which the prisoners were liberally supplied at Christmas and 
other well-known festivals, from the private purse of the 
high sheriff. 

It was of course the duty of the high sheriff to summon 
a grand and petty jury, to attend at the quarter sessions, of 
which the recorder, mayor, and aldermen of the borough 
composed the court. In the performance of his official duty 
in summoning the petty jury, our high sheriff indulged in 
some of the strangest and drollest freaks that have probably 
ever been heard of in any other town or country. In the 
first place he summoned for the October court a jury con- 
sisting of twelve of the fattest men he could find in the 
borough ; and when they came to the book to be sworn, it 
appeared that only nine jurors could sit comfortably in the 
box! After a great deal of sweating, squeezing, and scold- 
ing, the panel was literally jammed into the box, and when 
seated they presented to the eye of the court, the barrister, 
and the audience, “ the tightest fit” of a jury that was ever 
seenina court room. Literally they became, much to the 
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astonishment of the court and its robed advocates, “a packed 
jury,” and no mistake! 

For the January term our facetious high sheriff (in con- 
sequence, it was said, of some hint from the recorder that 
there should be no more fat panels summoned to his court) 
went into the opposite extreme. He summoned twelve of 
the leanest and tallest men he could find in the borough; 
and when they took their seats in the box it appeared com- 
paratively empty—there was indeed room for twelve more 
of the same sort and dimensions. 

For the April term of the court our humorous func- 
tionary summoned a jury consisting of twelve barbers! 
Now it so happened that among the latter were the very 
perruquiers who dressed the recorder’s and barristers’ wigs ; 
and some of the latter, arriving late at the bar, had to 
appear that morning in court with their wigs undressed or 
half dressed, so as to cut a very ridiculous figure, amidst the 
smiles and half-suppressed laughter of the bystanders. The 
high sheriff enjoyed the fun amazingly, but looked “ grave 
as a judge” while he tried to keep silence in the court 
room. 

But the crowning joke of this waggish functionary oc- 
curred at the summoning of his fourth and last jury, at the 
summer session in July. For that term of the court, the 
high sheriff not having the fear of the recorder, the mayor, 
and the aldermen before his eyes, actually summoned a 
squinting jury! twelve as queer-looking bipeds as ever took 
their seats in a jury box—a jury that was probably more 
looked at and laughed at than any of the appointed twelve 
that ever were sworn to “well and truly try and true de- 
liverance make between their sovereign lord and king, and 
the prisoner at the bar.” 

But the scene was so irresistibly droll that the learned 
recorder could not maintain his gravity. The mayor and 
aldermen followed suit. The barristers laughed while their 
wigs became bald, powderless: nay, even the poor prisoners 
in the dock, who were to be put upon their trial, and some 
of them undergo transportation, could not refrain from 
joining in the genefal cachinnation! And when the learned 
recorder commanded the high sheriff to bring the court room 
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to order, and intimated, with a half-suppressed laugh, that 
the latter ought to be ashamed of himself for summoning 
such a jury, the drollery of this court scene was heightened 
considerably by the quick, ready, and sonorous response of 
the high sheriff, who, looking at the same time at the 
squinting jury, exclaimed—“ All good and lawful men, 
your honour.”—Old Paper. 


——)——— 


A BRIBFLESS BARRISTER. 


A cERTAIN barrister, without « brief, was one day heard to 
make the following reflections as he stalked through Lincoln’s 
Inn,—“ Oh that the chancellor of the exchequer would make 
my notes a legal tender, as well as the Bank of Hngland’s, 
that I might be the better able to meet my landlady, as her 
rent is due! There’s M now: brief after brief! whilst 
I! Alas, alas! unless some generous spirit soon puts a fee 
into my palm, some villanous wag at the bar will surely 
give me the nickname of the barmaid!” “Very good!” 
replied § , who chanced to hear the latter words, “ very 
good, my boy, indeed!” And he was dubbed barmaid 
accordingly, which sobriquet, although he has many briefs 
now, he enjoys. 


Se 


HOW TO SETTLE THE ATTORNEYS. 


DINGLE is a small town in the south-west of Ireland, on the 
peninsula which forms one side of Dingle Bay. Lady 
Chatterton, in her recent travels in the south of Ireland, 
gives us the following amusing specimen of the primitive 
manners of the people. 

“Law, sir!” repeated the man of Dingle, with a look of 
astonishment and affright, “ Law, sir! we never mind the 
law in our court. We judge by the honesty of the case 
that comes before us: and let me tell you, sir, that if every 
court were so conducted there would be but few attorneys, 
and the country would be quiet and happy.” 

“But what would you do if any person brought an 
attorney these twenty-two long miles and hilly road (from 
Tralee), and introduced him into your court, and that he 
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started some points of law, which required professional skil] 
to reply to it?” 

“T7ll tell you what I did myself,’’ was the reply to this 
apparently perplexing question. “When I was deputy 
sovereign two fools in this town employed each of them an 
attorney, whom they brought at a great expense from Tralee. 
When the attorneys went into court, and settled themselves 
with their bags and papers, all done up with red bits of tape, 
and one of them was getting up to speak, ‘Crier,’ said I, 
‘command silence.’ ‘Silence in the court!’ says he. 
So I stood up, and looking first at one attorney, and then 
atthe other, I said with a solemn voice, ‘I adjourn this 
court for a month.? ‘God save the king!’ said the crier ; 
and then i left them all. And I assure you,” he added, 
“that from that day to this no attorney ever appeared in our 
court ; and, please God, we never will mind law in it, but go 
on judging by the honour and honesty of the cases that 
come before us.” 


—o— 


CURRAN’S HUMOUR. 


Curray’s ruling passion was his joke. In his last illness 
his physician observing in the morning that he seemed to 
cough with more difficulty, he answered, “ That is rather 
surprising, as I have been practising all night.” 


—-O—- 


COOL. 


Buiake’s story of Baron Thompson: his telling of his once 
going to bed at an inn, determined on a good night’s sleep; 
the porter coming in the morning to call him for the 
Birmingham coach. “ Stay, friend,” said I, waking out of 
my sleep, a phrase I am in the habit of using. “Stay!” 
said he, “the Birmingham coach stays for no man. You 
must get up.” ‘The porter then going away, and returning 
with the chambermaid: “ 'That’s he! ” says she, “that’s the 
gentleman that said it was so hard to make him get up. We 
must pull him out.” Upon which, said Baron Thompson, 

HH 
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I exclaimed, “I am Baron Thompson, come here for the 
agsizes to-morrow ;” and the devils fled. This followed by 
a story of Baron Smith’s about Gould: the lawyers teasing 
him one night on circuit, when after grumbling at everything 
he went up to bed, sending him up tea, then negus, etc., 
and lastly an old woman with a tub of water for his feet, 
who fell down the two steps into his room, and decanted 
the whole of the water into the room.—Moore’s Diary. 


——_0-—— 


THE BOOK OF NATURE. 


Sar next to Jekyll, and was as usual amused. In talking 
of figurative oratory, mentioned the barrister before Lord 
Ellenborough. ‘ My lord, I appear before you in the cha- 
racter of an advocate from the city of London. My lord, the 
city of London herself appears before you as a supplant for 
justice. My lord, it is written in the book of nature 2 
“What book?” says Lord EH. ‘The book of nature.” 
“Name the page,” says Lord H., holding his pen uplifted, as 
if to note the page down.—Moore’s Diary. 


—o— 


WHOLESALH STHALING. 


Ty consequence of the interest which the Lord Chancellor 
Camden took in behalf of Mr. Wilkes, he became so popular 
that the parishioners of Chislehurst (where he resided), in the 
zenith of their patriotism, made him a present of ten acres 
of the common, on which the avenue leading to the seat 
now stands. His lordship, who was a very early riser, was 
the first to discover in one of his morning walks that a poor 
widow who resided on the common had all her geese stolen 
on the preceding night, and accidentally meeting a labourer 
going to work, and thinking from being wrapped up in hig 
great coat that he was unknown to the man, inquired of 
him respecting the geese, and asked him if he knew what 
punishment would be inflicted on the offender who stole 
the geese from the convmon. The man answered, “ No.” 
“Why, then, [’ll tell you,” said his lordship; “he would 
be transported for seven years.” ‘If that is the case,’ 
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replied the labourer, “I will thank your lordship to tell me 
what punishment the law would inflict on the man who stole 
the common from the geese.” 


—-o0——_-. 


TURKISH JUSTICE. 


A Grocer of the city of Smyrna had a son, who with the 
help of the little learning the country could afford, rose to 
the post of naib, or deputy to the cadi or mayor of that 
city, and as such visited the markets and inspected the 
weights and measures of all retail dealers. One day, as this 
officer was going his rounds, the neighbours, who knew 
enough of his father’s character to suspect he might stand 
in need of the caution, advised him to shift his weights for 
fear of the worst; but the old cheat depending on his 
relationship to the inspector, and sure, as he thought, that 
his son would never expose him to a public affront, laughed 
at their advice, and stood very calmly at his shop door 
waiting for his coming. The naib however was well 
assured of the dishonesty and unfair dealing of his father, 

‘and resolved to detect his villaimy and make an example of 
him. Accordingly he stopped at his door, and said coolly 
to him, ‘Good man, fetch out your weights that we may 
examine them.” Instead of obeying, the grocer would fain 
have put it off with a laugh, but was soon convinced that 
his son was serious, by hearing him order the officers to 
search his shop, and seeing them produce the instruments 
of his fraud, which, after an impartial examination, were 
openly condemned and broken to pieces. His shame and 
confusion however he hoped would plead with a son to 
remit him all further punishment of his crime; but even 
this, though entirely arbitrary, the naib made as severe as - 
for the most indifferent offender; for he sentenced him to 
a fine of fifty piastres, and to receive a bastinado of as 
many blows on the soles of his feet. All this was executed 
upon the spot; after which the naib, leaping from his horse, 
threw himself at his feet, and watering them with tears 
addressed him thus: ‘‘ Father, I have discharged my duty 
to my God, my sovereign, my country, and my station; 
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permit me now by my respect and submission to acquit the 
debt I owe my parent. Justice is blind; it is the power of 
God on earth, it has no regard to father or son. God and 
our neighbour’s rights are above the ties of nature. You 
had offended against the laws of justice; you deserved this 
punishment, you would in the end have received it from 
some other; I am sorry it was your fate to receive it from 
me. My conscience would not suffer me to act otherwise. 
Behave better for the future, and, instead of blaming, pity 
my being reduced to so cruel a necessity.” This done, he 
mounted his horse again and continued his journey, amidst 
the acclamations and praises of the whole city for so extra- 
ordinary a piece of justice ; report of which being made to 
the Sublime Porte, the sultan advanced him to the post of 
cadi; from whence by degrees he rose to the dignity of 
mufti, who is the head both of the religion and the law among 
the Turks.—Cecil’s Narratives. 


i 5 


SOENE IN A COURT OF JUSTICE. 


Tse next morning, Saturday, I was loitering at Matlock 
Bath. It was avery lovely morning. The rocks were fes- 
tooned with their greenest verdure; the river was sending 
up its most joyous shout; the sky had thrown over all its 
purest and brightest azure; and all that was needed to 
complete my enjoyment was some occupation or adventure 
befitting the scene. ‘ But what,” said I to Bryan, the 
guide, as we neared the door of the Rutland Arms, “is the 
meaning of this gathering from the hills of dejected and 
anxious-looking people, and these vagabond-looking fellows, 
who are lingering somewhat apart from them?” ‘The 
vagabonds,” said Bryan, “ are witnesses employed by acom- 
mon informer; and that crowd of people are his victims, 
with the witnesses in their favour. ‘he cases are about to 
be heard within, before the magistrates; and if you like 
you can go in with me and note what passes.” So in we 
went together. One of the first persons we saw inside was 
the informer himself. As he had not made his own forehead, 
or intentionally put out one of his own eyes, I will not dwell 
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long on the fact that the former, as Shakspeare has it, was 
“villainous low,” and that all contingencies taken into ac- 
count, he looked exceedingly queer without the latter. He 
was certainly one of the most sinister-looking rascals it has 
ever been my lot to meet ; and when he pretended to know 
something about me, and to have seen me before, I “ denied 
the soft impeachment” with disgust. As he persevered 
however in pretending to have seen me before, 1 happened 
to ask him, I don’t remember why, if it was at Chesterfield. 
“No,” he replied, “it couldn’t be there; I never was at 
Chesterfield since I was born.’ And upon this incidental 
assertion of his hangs the sequel. Two magistrates having 
now taken possession of the bench, the crowd of victims 
and witnesses were ushered in. Bryan, as a reporter, stood 
a little apart, with me by his side. The evidence in the first 
case was then hastily gone through; and the defendant—a 
poor widow of the name of Young, who kept a public-house 
at Howay—fined five pounds, and ordered to have her 
licence suspended. To me, her case seemed cruel and heart- 
rending. Her house was many miles from the parish church ; 
and on a Sunday morning, during the hours of service, the 
witness against her had used all possible persuasion to get 
her to fill him a glass of ale. She was however impervious, 
until he appealed to her compassion, representing himself as 
a traveller, faint and weary, and stirring all the better feel- 
ings of her nature in his behalf; and this was her cruel 
reward. My blood boiled within me as the next case came 
on; and there were several more to follow, should they meet 
with no check. But in this instance, instead of a poor de- 
fenceless widow, the defendant was a sturdy person, hard as 
nails, and quite resolved not to be beaten easily. When 
the informer—the man with the one eye—pretended to have 
had nothing to do with the case except in laying the inform- 
ation, the defendant pressed him to say where he was at 
the time the drink was served ; was he not near, and had he 
not himself given the witness instructions relative to the 
laying of the trap? ‘ No,” was his reply, “I was nowhere 
near.” “Where were you then?” again asked the de- 
fendant. “ At Chesterfield,” he replied, with some confusion of 
manner. Now thought I, comes my turn, you wretches! and 
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pushing up to the bench, I begged the magistrates to let 
me give evidence. “ Who calls you?” asked one of them. 
“No one,” said I. ‘Then you can’t be heard,” he replied. 
‘But I must,’ said I. “ But you can’t,” said he. “But 
he shall,’’ said the other magistrate. “ Butif he is neither 
called nor sworn,” said the first, ‘‘ we cannot hear him.” “I 
cannot be sworn,” I said, “ but the law will recognise my 
affirmation ; and I can give evidence of great importance 
to the case.” ‘ For the information, or against it? ’? asked 
the magistrates. ‘‘ Against it,’ I replied. But as none of 
the witnesses call you, you are doing wrong to offer it,” said 
the first magistrate. | “ I should very much like to hear it, 
however,” said the second ; ‘‘ and as no other course is open 
to you, state it to me as personal information.” “In the 
other room,” said I, “ not half an hour since, the fellow who 
stands there declared to me, in the presence of Mr. Bryan, 
that he had never been at Chesterfield since he was born; 
and now he says he was at Chesterfield on the day in ques- 
tion! JI want to affirm that he is not to be believed on his 
oath.”  There’s a pretty rascal!” said the second magis- 
trate.” ‘We can’t take that in evidence,” cried the first; 
“will you not convict?” “No, not on the oaths of any 
such scoundrels!” said the second emphatically ; and the 
proceedings terminated in the most delectable confusion, 
An attempt was made to bring forward the cases again at 
Wirksworth on the following Tuesday ; but the townspeople, 
having heard the story, were prepared to give the informer 
a public ducking the moment he made his appearance, and 
his exit that morning was far quicker than his entrance. 
My deep regret was that my own part in the business had 
not occurred before the conviction of the poor old widow, 
who I believe got her licence renewed, and still lives in the 
same house at Howay, where the weary traveller may find 
rest, a homely meal if he needs, and one of the fairest pros- 
pects in Derbyshire to glance at while he eats it—Spencer 
Hall’s “ The Peak and the Plain.” 
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LORD MANSFIELD. 

Lorp Mansrigxtp was sitting for his portrait: Sir Joshua 
Reynolds asked him his opinion, if he thought it was a 
likeness; when his lordship replied that it was totally out 
of his power to judge of its degree of resemblance, as he 
had not seen his own face in any looking glass during the 
last thirty years of his life; for his servant always dressed 
him, and put on his wig, which therefore rendered it quite 
unnecessary for him to look at himself in a mirror. 


— 


HOW TO REFUSE A BRIBE. 


Waist More was lord chancellor, a person who had a 
suit in Chancery sent him two silver flagons, not doubting 
the agreeableness of the present. On receiving them the 
inflexible magistrate called one of his servants, and told him 
to fill the vessels with the best wine in the cellar; and 
turning round to the person who had presented them, said, 
“Tell your master that if he approves of my wine I beg 
he will not spare it,”’ and thus returned the cups. 


Sm) = 


A QUAINT REPROOFL. 


A tate well-known member of the Scottish bar, when a 
youth, was somewhat of a dandy, and I suppose somewhat 
short and sharp in his temper. He was going to pay a visit 
in the country, and was making a great fuss about his pre- 
paring and the putting up his habiliments. His old aunt 
was much annoyed at all this bustle, and stopped him by 
the somewhat contemptuous question, ‘ Whaur’s this you’re 
gaun’, Robby, that ye mak sic a grand wark about yer 
claes?”? The young man lost temper, and pettishly re- 
plied, “I’m going to the devil.” ‘‘’Deed, Robby, then,” 
was the quiet answer, “ye needna be sae nice, he’ll just tak 
ye as yeare.”—Ramsay’s Scottish Characteristics , 


Humour and the Bumorous Side ot 


Life. 


A VILLAGE DOCTOR. 


Ir happened at a small country town that Scott suddenly 
required medical advice for one of his servants, and on in- 
quiring if there was any doctor at the place was told that 
there were two—one long established, and the other a new 
comer. The latter gentleman, being luckily found at home, 
soon made his appearance: a grave, sagacious-looking per- 
sonage, attired in black, with a shovel hat, in whom, to his 
utter astonishment, Sir Walter recognised a Scotch black- 
smith, who had formerly practised with tolerable success as 
a veterinary operator in the neighbourhood of Ashestiel. 
“ How in all the world! ”’ exclaimed he, “can it be possible 
that this is John Lundie?” ‘In troth is it, your honour; 
just a’ that’s for him.” ‘ Well but let us hear; you were a 
horse-doctor before, now it seems you are a man-doctor ; 
how do you get on?” “Ou? just extraordinar’ weel; for 
your honour maun ken my practice is vera sure and ortho- 
dox. I depend entirely upon twa simples.” “ And what 
may their names be? perhaps itis asecret.” ‘1711 tell your 
honour,” in a low tone; “ my twa simples are just laudamy 
and calamy!”? “Simples with a vengenance!” replied 
Scott. “But, John, do you never happen to kill any of 
your patients?” ‘Kill? ou ay, may be sae; whiles they 
die, and whiles no; but it’s the will o’ Providence. Ony- 
how, your honour, wt wad be lang before it makes up for 


Flodden !??—Lockhart’s Infe of Sir W. Scott, vol. iii. 
aS ee 
HAPPINESS. 


To give happiness, it is said, is Godlike; but there are 
different ways of giving it. We presume few would choose 
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it as it is said once to have been administered by a captain 
in the navy, who, on meeting a friend as he landed at 
Portsmouth Point, boasted that he had left his whole ship’s 
company the happiest fellows in the world. “How so?” 
asked his friend. ‘‘ Why I have just flogged seventeen, and 
they are happy it is over; and all the rest are happy that 
they have escaped !| ” 


—— 0 ——— 


A WHIMSICAL AND IMPUDENT BEGGAR. 


Ware! was at Djidda, a Yemen beggar mounted the 
minaret daily, after mid-day prayer, and exclaimed loud 
enough to be heard through the whole bazar, “I ask from 
God fifty dollars, a suit of clothes, and a copy of the Koran; 
O faithful, hear me; I ask of you fifty dollars,” etc. This 
he repeated for several weeks, when at last a Turkish 
pilgrim, struck by the singularity of the beggar’s appeal, 
desired him to take thirty ie and discontinue his cries, 
which reflected shame upon the charity of all the hadjis 
present. ‘ No,” said the beggar, “I will not take them, 
because I am convinced that God will send me the whole of 
what I beg of Him so earnestly.” After repeating his 
public supplication for some days more, the same hadji 
gave him the whole sum he asked for, but without being 
thanked. I have heard people exclaim in the mosques at 
Mekka, immediately after prayers, “ O brethren, O faithful, 
hear me! I ask twenty dollars from God to pay for my 
passage home ; twenty dollars only. You know that God 
is all bountiful, and may send me a hundred dollars; but it 
is twenty dollars only that Task. Remember that charity 
is the sure road to paradise.”” There can be no doubt that 
this practice is sometimes attended with success.—Puilgrim- 
ages to Mekka: Quarterly Review. 


—_0 —— 


SHA-BATHING FOR INV ALIDS. 

Horne Tooke ridiculed this practice, and said if any of 
the seal species were sick it would be just as wise for a 
fish physician to order them to go ashore. Porson declared 
that sea-bathing was only reckoned healthy because many 
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persons have been known to survive it. But Sheridan’s 
objection to salt water was the most quaint: “ Pickles,” 
he said, “ don’t agree with me.” 


—o—_ 


FAST DRIVING. 


“ CoacuMan,” said an outside passenger to one who wa 
driving at a furious rate over one of the most mountainous 
roads in the north of England, “ have you no consideration 
for our lives and limbs?” ‘ What are your lives and limbs 
to me?” was the reply; “I am behind my time.”’—New 
York Mirror, 


eee (eel 


A HINT TO THE TAILORS. 


A soy’s father (an Irishman on board a steamer on Lake 
Hrie) had just put a patch upon the hinder part of his son’s 
trowsers, and cloth not being at hand he had as an expedient 
for stopping the gap inserted a piece of an old straw bonnet; 
in so doing, he had not taken the precaution to put the 
smooth side of the plait inwards, and in consequence young 
Teddy, when he first sat down, felt rather uncomfortable. 
“ What’s the matter wid ye, Teddy? what makes ye wriggle 
about in that way? Sit aisy, man; sure enough, haven’t 
ye a straw-bottomed chair to sit down upon all the rest of 
your journey, which is more than your father ever had be- 
fore you? ”—Marryat’s America, 


See 


A JOKE AT THE HOM@OPATHISTS. 


Many years ago, a countryman called on a physician in 
York. He was in the depths of dyspeptic despair, as often 
happens with the chawbacons. ‘The doctor gave him some 
plain advice as to his food, making a thorough change, and 
ended by writing a prescription for some tonic, saying, 
“Take that, and come back in a fortnight.” In ten days 
Giles came in, blooming and happy, quite well. The doctor 
was delighted, and not a little proud of his skill. He asked 
to see what he had given him. Giles said he hadn’t got it. 
“Where was it??? “TI took it, sir.’ “Took it! what have 
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you done with it?” “TI ate it, sir; you told me to take it.” 
We once told this little story to a homeopathic friend, 
adding, ‘‘ Perhaps you think the iron in the ink may be 
credited with the cure.” ‘‘ Well,” said my much believing 
friend, ‘there is no saying.” No saying, indeed! and no 
thinking either! such matters lie at least in the region of 
the non-knowable.—Horce Subsecivee. 


ee eS 


CLHAR IDEAS. 


“ My duty toads God is to bleed in Him, to fering and to 
loaf withold your hearts, withold my mine, withold my sold, 
and with my sernth, to whichp and to give thanks, to put 
my old trast in Him, to call upon Him, to onner His old 
name and His world, and to save Him truly all the days of 
my life’s end.” 

“ My dooty tords my nabers, to love him as thyself, and 
to do to all men as I wed thou shall do and to me, to love, 
onner and suke my farther and mother, to onner and to bay 
the Queen, and all that are pet in a forty under her, to smit 
myself to all my gooness, teaches, sportial pastures and 
marsters, to oughten myself lordly and every to all my 
betters, to hut no body by would nor deed, to be trew and 
jest in all my deelins, to beer no malis nor ated in your arts, 
to kep my ands from pecken and steel, my turn from evil 
speaking, lawing and slanders, not to civet nor desar other- 
mans goods, but to lern laber trewly to git my own leaving, 
and to do my dooty in that state if life and to each it is 
please God to call men.” 

At the same time, the reports of the Commissioners pre- 
sent some different features, and the same gentleman, Mr. 
Brookfield, whose examination elicited the above hopelessly 
ludicrous document, also received the following admirably 
ready and practical illustration of a sentence from the 
Church Catechism, from a boy :— 

«‘Tell me of any state of life to which it may perhaps 
please God to call you.” 

« A waterman.” 

“¢ Well, how would you do your duty in that state?” 

«“ Take no more passengers than the licence says.” 
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“ Well, anything besides ? ” 

“Behave civil to the passengers.” 

ie Anything else?” 

‘Land ’em dry on the other side.” 

“ Anything else?” 

“ Ask no more than the regular fare.” 

“ Anything else? ” 

“Keep some of the money for my father and mother.” 

** Anything else? ” 

“Try to lead a good life.’"—Parliamentary Report on 
Education. 


—o--—- 


THE VALUE OF AN APPLE-TREE. 


We have heard of a lady who had taken some pains to 
establish an infants’ school upon a large scale, and planted 
in the school garden apple-trees. | When she collected sub- 
scriptions towards defraying the cost of the school, this 
item of apple-trees created some surprise. “ Still,”’ said 
one, “apple-trees! Ah! a very proper thing, and the poor 
little children will have nice apples to eat.” ‘No, friend,” 
said the collector, “they are not to eat.’? “Oh, for pud- 
dings then; ah! better still, a very good plan.” “No, 
*tisn’t for puddings neither, nor pies.” ‘No!” said the 
subscriber, “ what then?” “Itis to teach them to resist 
temptation.”—Parliamentary Report on Education. 


——-9—_—— 


IGNORANCE OF WORDS IN A COURT OF LAW. 

We have heard an anecdote somewhere of an eminent 
barrister examining a witness in a trial, the subject of which 
was a ship. He asked, amongst other questions, where 
the ship was at a particular time. “Oh,” replied the 
witness, “‘ the ship was then in quarantine.” ‘ In Quaran- 
tine, was she? And pray, sir, where is Quarantine ? ” 


a (ho 


A SIMILAR STORY. 
A story somewhat similar is told by Mr. Espinasse. In 
an action on a policy of assurance the case turned on tho 
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fact whether the ship insured was in safety on the day the 
1.Ssurance was effected. The mate was called by Erskine, 
who asked him whether on the day in question the ship had 
not met with foul weather, and was in jeopardy? The 
witness repeated the words “in jeopardy,’ in such a 
manner as showed he did not know what they meant. As 
an answer to the question was important to his client, 
Erskine attempted to get one several times, but without 
success; until at last, disgusted with the stupidity of the 
witness, he exclaimed, “ Pray, sir, are you thinking in what 
part of the world jeopardy is? Perhaps you would wish 
for a map to find it out.” 

A friend of ours once asked an American merchant if he 
had any correspondence with Berbice. “Berbice! Ber- 
bice!’? he replied; “no; who is he ?”—Taw and Lawyers. 
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A DERBYSHIRE POSTMAN. 


Leavine them next day—a bright and beautiful day, and 
touched by the grandeur of the scenery by the way, I leaned 
over a wall on the hill between Crich cliff and Howay, to 
contemplate the prospect, and presently became aware of 
the approach of a village postman or foot-carrier, with his 
load, sliding along so slowly that one would wonder how 
he could expect ever to reach his destination. He had a 
bundle on his head, a basket in one hand, a parcel in the 
other, a bag slung over his shoulder, and a letter case 
strapped under his arm. His shoes were white with dust, 
his face the colour of a piece of broiled ham, and would, 
one might think, have been quite scorched, but for the 
basting of perspiration that dripped over it from his brow. 
On reaching the place where I stood,—as he probably cal- 
culated on a gossip as well as a rest,—down went the parcel 
and basket from his hands; next followed the bundle 
off his head, sling went the bag with a bang from his 
shoulder; and now he was leaning too, with folded arms, 
upon the wall by my side. To my remark that it wasa 
hot day, he answered only with a sound between a grunt 
and a humph; and the same when I said, “ But the scenery 
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is very beautiful.” When I tried again to draw him out by 
a word about fine hills he seemed to think, like a girl to 
whom I had once made the same observation, that ‘they 
were that, fine and hard to get up.” Certainly there could 
scarcely be a more beautiful landscape anywhere. Up 
behind us arose a craggy and wooded hill, how high it was 
impossible to see. Down below us went a deep slope to 
the shining river; away again beyond which rose rock 
above rock, wood above wood, and peak above peak, to the 
very heavens. ‘Can you tell me,” said I, “the name of 
yon beautiful knoll, just opposite?” ‘What, yonder?” he 
replied, pointing to the very spot. “ Yes, yonder,” was 
my hopeful answer. ‘ Why, that,” said he, “is t? Cowms.” 
“ Cowms—Cowms?” I inquired; “why do they call it 
Cowms?” “Why,” shouted he in reply, “becoss it is t’ 
Cowms, I s’pose.” “Exactly so,” I said; “but why 
should it have the name in preference to any other?” 
“Why,” he retorted, “becoss that name’s t’ right un.” 
Despairing of a solution by any other method, I now 
thought of getting the etymology of the word through its 
orthography ; but here I fell into a worse fix than ever: 
“Can you tell me,” I asked in the civilest tone, “how the 
name of Cowms is spelt??? Upon which he turned his hot: 
face full upon me, and opening wide his eyes and mouth 
with a loud “Ugh!” exclaimed, “The idee o’ spellin’ 
Cowms ! why I should think anybody knows what Cowms is, 
a-hout spellin’ it. It niver is spelt, mon; it doesna neyd 
spellin’.”” This was a poser, and I gave up all hope. But 
now came his turn to question me. It was on my quietly 
remarking what a different sort of country this was from 
that Ilivedin. “Why,” asked he with eagerness, “ where 
dun yo come fru?” “ Nottinghamshire,” was my answer. 
“Nottinghamshire!” he cried out; “then dun yo know 
onybody there as [ know?” “Itis impossible for me to 
tell that,’’ I said, “before you have told me whom you 
know yourself.” “Well then,” he rejoined, “dun yo 
know Paul Duffield?” “ What,” I asked, “do you mean 
Paul Duffield who keeps the Robin Hood at Sutton-in-Ash- 
field?” “Aye,” he shouted, in evident delight. ‘ Well 
then,” said I “as it happens, I do know him,”?? “Then 
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gie us yer hand!” again cried the postman, ‘for hey ’s my 
brother-1’-law.”’—Spencer Hall’s “The Peak and the Plain.” 
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BROKEN METAPHORS. 


Tatkep of Bowles and extempore preachers: the broken 
metaphors to which they are subject. Mentioned that I 
remembered, when a boy, hearing Kirwan talk of the “ glo- 
rious lamp of day on its march ;”? and Conolly, a great 
Roman Catholic preacher, say, ‘On the wings of charity the 
torch of faith was borne, and the gospel preached from pole 
to pole.” Lord A. mentioned a figure of speech of Sir R. 
Wilson at Southwark: “ As well might you hurl back the 
thunderbolt to its electric cradle.’ When I told Curran of 
the superabundant floridness of a certain speech, he said, 
“My dear Tom, it will never do for a man to turn painter 
merely upon the strength of having a pot of colours by him, 
unless he knows how to lay them on.” Lord L. told a 
good story of his French servant, when Mansell the Master 
of Trinity came to call upon him, announcing him as 
“ Maitre des Cérémonies de la Trinité.”’—Moore’s Diary, 
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JOHN HUNTER. 


Me. Huntsr, who did more than any human being to 
lessen the frequency of operations, once had a patient whose 
leg he considered it necessary to remove. He was a most 
anxious man about an operation, which in those days was 
attended almost with the formality of an execution. He 
had got on his dress, and a profound silence reigned in the 
theatre. The surgery man was ordered to bring in the 
patient who was to have his leg taken off. The surgery man 
disappeared; in two minutes he returned, with a face as 
long as the leg, solus. “Why do you not bring in the 
patient ?”” was demanded of the expectant operator. “ Be- 
cause, sir,” said the astonished surgery man, “ because he 
has run away.”’—Physic and Physicians. 


—~o—— 
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THE FEAST OF THE PEACOCK: A RABBINICAL CASE OF 
CONSCIENCE. 


A Jzwisn gentleman, well-known to the scientific world, 
and moreover a lover of ancient romances, had often luxu- 
riated in the descriptions of the splendid banquet of the 
“peacock,” so famed in the romances of chivalry. In an 
hour of fancy he had a peacock killed ; the skin was carefully 
taken whole from the body, and when the bird was roasted 
and richly farced with aromatic spices, the skin was nicely 
replaced, and it was served up with its gorgeous plumage. 
A religious scruple suddenly haunted his mind that the flesh 
of the peacock was forbidden aliment. The Israelite de- 
spatched the brilliant fowl to the house of a neighbour, the 
chief rabbin, for hisinspection. He told his tale, the rabbin 
alternately looking on the gentleman and on the peacock— 
at length the oracle! First, he solemnly observed that 
there were some things of a doubtful nature, among which 
was the eating of peacocks. He opined that this bird was 
among the forbidden meats. ‘Beit so!” exclaimed the 
romantic Jew; “I have not transgressed. It was the 
fancy of a moment, and I have only lost a splendid bird. 
Since it is killed, I will send it as a curious dish to my 
neighbour, who being a Christian is not perplexed by so 
difficult a ritual as our own. He may partake of the feast 
of the peacock.” “I would thank you for it myself,” said 
the rabbin. “For what purpose?” “To eat it!” 
rejoined the master of sentences. ‘How, if forbidden 
meat for me!—you understand the consequence?” The 
rabbin, fixing his eye on the ritualist, and holding his 
finger up as we mark our interjections in writing, said 
solemnly, “ Hating the peacock is as I told you among the 
doubtful things; one rabbin is of one opinion, and another 
of another. You have required my opinion as your rabbin: 
you are bound to abide by it. I opine that it is unlawful to 
be eaten. My father was of a different opinion, and there- 
fore it may be eaten by me, because I act on my father’s 
opinion. I accept the peacock, but I must not ask you to 
participate in it.” The bird was lost for the ritualist, and 
went to the rabbin’s table.—D’ Israeli’: Genius of Judaism, 
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ADVICH. 


Sir Ricnarp Onstow and Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper 
were one day invited by Sir John Danvers to dine with him 
at Chelsea, and desired to come early, as he had an affair of 
moment to communicate to them. They went; and being 
seated, Sir John told them that he had made choice of them 
both for their known abilities and particular friendship to 
him, in order to advise with them in a matter of great con- 
sequence. He had he said been a widower many years, 
and began to want somebody that might ease him of the 
trouble of housekeeping, and take some care of him in his 
old age; and to that purpose had thought of a woman whom 
he had known some years ; in short, said he, ’tis my house- 
keeper. The gentlemen, who were well acquainted withthe 
family and had a great regard for Sir John’s children, now 
grown up, were somewhat mortified at this declaration ; and 
accordingly Sir Richard Onslow frankly began to set the 
impropriety of marrying at his years before him, particularly 
to such a woman; and then he was going to enter into a 
description of her, when Sir Anthony, interrupting him, 
said, ‘“‘Give me leave, Sir Richard, to ask our friend one 
question before you proceed ;”” so addressing himself to Sir 
John, “ Tell me truly,” said he, ‘‘ are you not already mar- 
ried?” Sir John after a short pause answered, Yes, truly 
he was, the day before. ‘ Well then,” replied Sir Anthony, 
“there is no more need of our advice; pray let us have the 
honour to see my lady, wish her joy, and so to dinner.”” As 
they were returning to London, Sir Richard said, “I am 
obliged to you for preventing me from proceeding in a de- 
scription which must have been very disagreeably received ; 
but how came it into your head to ask a man who had invited 
us for the purpose of having our advice about the propriety 
of his marrying, whether he was already married or not?” 
“Why,” said Sir Anthony, “the man and the manner gave 
me a suspicion that, having done a foolish thing, he wanted 
to cover himself with the authority of our advice.” 


— + O-- 
“THE GREY MARE THE BETTER HORSE.” 


Tas well-known proverbial saying originated from the 
it 
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' following circumstance. A gentleman of a certain county 
in England, having married a young lady of considerable 
fortune, and at the same time possessed of many other charms, 
he found, not long after marriage, that she was of a high 
domineering temper, and always contending to be mistress 
both of him and his family ; therefore he formed the resolu- 
tion of parting from her. Accordingly he waited upon her 
father, and told him that he found his daughter of such a 
temper that he was heartily tired of her, and if he would 
take her home again he would return every penny of her 
fortune. 

The old gentleman, having inquired into the cause of his 
complaint, asked him why he should be more disquieted at 
it than any other married man, since it was the common case 
with them all, and consequently no more than he might 
have expected when he entered into the married state. ‘I'he 
young gentleman desired to be excused if he said he was so 
far from giving his assent to this assertion that he thought 
himself more unhappy than any other man, as his wife had 
a spirit no way to be quelled, and most certainly no man who 
had a sense of right and wrong could ever submit to be 
governed by his wife. ‘Son,’ said the old man, “ you are 
but little acquainted with the world if you do not know 
that all women govern their husbands, though not all indeed 
by the same method; however, to end all disputes between 
us, I will put what I have said upon this proof, if you are 
willing to try it. I have five horsesin my stable: you shall 
harness these to a cart, in which I shall put a basket con- 
taining a hundred eggs; and if, in passing through the 
county, and making a strict inquiry into the truth or false- 
hood of my assertion, and leaving a horse at the house of 
every man who is master of his family himself, and one egg 
only where the wife governs, you shall find your eggs gone 
before your horses, I hope that you will then think your 
own case not uncommon, but will be contented to go home 
and look upon your own wife as no worse than her neigh- 
bours. If, on the other hand, your horses are gone first I 
will take my daughter home again and you shall keep her 


fortune.” 
This proposal was too advantageous to be rejected. Our 
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young married man therefore set out with great eagerness, 
to get rid, as he thought, of his horses and of his wife. 
At the first house he came to he heard a woman with a 
shrill and angry voice call to her husband to go to the door. 
Here he left an egg, you may be sure, without making any 
further inquiry. At the next he met with something of the 
same kind, and at every house in short until his eggs were 
almost gone, when he arrived at the seat of a gentleman of 
family and figure in the county. He knocked at the door, 
and inquiring for the master of the house was told by a 
servant that his master was not. yet stirring, but if he 
pleased to walk in his lady was in the parlour. The lady 
with great complaisance desired him to be seated, and said, 
if his business were urgent, she would wake her husband, 
but had much rather not disturb him. ‘ Why, really 
madam,” said he, “ my business is only to ask a question, 
which you can resolve as well as your husband, if you will 
be ingenuous with me; you will doubtless think it odd, and 
it may be deemed impolite for any one, much morea stranger, 
to ask such a question; but as a very considerable wager 
depends upon it, and it may be some advantage to yourself 
to declare the truth to me, I hope these considerations will 
plead my excuse. It is, madam, my desire to be informed 
whether you govern your husband, or he rules over you.” 
“‘ Indeed, sir,” replied the lady, ‘ this question is somewhat 
odd; but as I think no one ought to be ashamed of doing 
their duty I shall make no scruple to say that I am always 
proud to obey my husband in all things; but if a woman’s 
own word is to be suspected in such a case let him answer 
for me, for here he comes.” 

The gentleman at that time entering the room, and after 
some apologies being made acquainted with the business, 
confirmed every word his obedient wife had reported in her 
own favour, upon which he was requested to choose which 
horse in the team he liked best, and to accept of it as a 
present, 

A black gelding struck the fancy of the gentleman most, 
but the lady desired he would choose the grey mare, which 
she thought would be very fit for her side saddle: her hus- 
band gave substantial reasons why the black horse would be 
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the most useful to them, but madam still persisted in her 
claim to the grey mare. ‘“ What,” said she, “and will you 
not take her then? But I say you shall, for Iam sure the 
grey mare ts much the better horse.” é Well, my dear,” 
replied the husband, * ‘if it must be so, » «You must 
take an egg,” replied the gentleman carter, “ and I must 
take all my horses back again, and endeavour to live happy 
with my wife.” 


—o—— 


A HUMOROUS CURE FOR INTEMPERANCE. 


Tue father of alate Harl of Pembroke had many good 
qualities, but always persisted inflexibly in his own opinion, 
which, as well as his conduct, was often very singular. His 
lordship thought of an ingenious expedient to prevent the 
remonstrances and expostulations of those about him; and 
this was to feign himself deaf, and thus, under pretence of 
hearing very imperfectly, he would always form his answers, 
not by what was said to him, but by what he desired to have 
said. 

Among other servants was one who had lived with him 
from a child, and served him with great fidelity in several 
capacities, till at length he became coachman. This man 
by degrees got a habit of drinking, for which his lady often 
desired he might be dismissed. My lord always answered, 
“ Yes, indeed, John is an excellent servant.” “TI say,” 
plies the lady, ‘that he is continually drunk, and therefore 
desire he may be turned off.” “ Ay,’ said his lordship, 
“he has lived with me from a child, and, as you say, a trifle 
of wages should not part us.’ 

John however, one evening, as he was driving from Ken- 
sington, overturned his lady in Hyde Park; though not 
much hurt, yet when she came home she began to rattle the 
earl, “ Here,’ ’ says she, “is that beast John, so drunk that 
he can scarcely stand; he has overturned the coach, and if 
he is not discharged he will one day break our necks.” 
“Ay,” says my lord, “is poor John sick? Alas, I am 
sorry for him.” ‘I am complaining,” says my lady, “ that 
he is drunk, and has overturned me.” “Ay,” replied my 
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lord, “ to be sure he has behaved very well, and shall have 
proper advice.” My lady, finding it useless to remonstrate, 
went away in a passion; and the earl, having ordered John 
into his presence, addressed him very coolly in these terms : 
*‘ John, you know that I have a regard for you, and as long 
as you behave well you shall always be taken care of in my 
family. My lady tells me you are taken ill, and indeed I 
see that you can hardly stand: go to bed, and I will take 
care that you have proper advice.” John, being thus dis- 
missed, was carried to bed, where by his lordship’s order 
a large blister was put upon his head, another between his 
shoulders, and sixteen ounces of blood taken from his arm. 
John found himself next morning in a woeful condition, and 
was soon acquainted with the whole process and the reasons 
on which it was made. He had no remedy but to submit, 
for he would rather have endured ten blisters than lose his 
place. His lordship sent very formally twice a day to know 
how he did, and frequently congratulated his lady upon 
John’s recovery, whom he directed to be fed only with water- 
gruel, and to have no company but an old woman who acted 
as his nurse. In about a week, John having constantly sent 
word that he was well, his lordship thought fit to understand 
the messenger, and said he was extremely glad to hear 
the fever had quite left him, and desired to see him. When 
John came in, “ Well, John,” says his lordship, “I hope this 
bout is over.” Ah, my lord,” says John, ‘I humbly ask 
your lordship’s pardon, and I promise never to commit the 
same fault again.” “ Ay, ay,” replied my lord, “ you say 
right ; nobody can prevent sickness, and if you should be 
ill again, John, I shall see it, though perhaps you would not 
complain; and I promise you that you shall have always the 
same advice and the same attendance that you have had 
now.” “God bless your lordship,” says John, “I hope 
there will be no need.” “So do 1,” says the earl; ‘but as 
long as you perform your duty to me, John, I will do mine 
to you, never fear.” John then withdrew, and so dreaded 
the discipline he had undergone that he never was known 
to be drunk afterwards. 


—_——0——= 
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“YOU BE IN THE FRYING-PAN NOW.” 


How then came they to be in love at last? The question 
may be answered by an incident which Mr. John Davis 
relates in his “Travels of Four Years and a Half in the 
United States of America.”’ The traveller was making his 
way “faint and wearily ” on foot, to a place called by the 
strange name of Frying Pan, for the Americans have given 
all sorts of names, except fitting ones, to the places which 
they have settled or discovered, and their Australian kins- 
men seem to be following the same absurd and inconvenient 
course. It will occasion hereafter as much confusion as 
the sameness of Mahommedan proper names, in all ages 
and countries, causes in the history of all Mahommedan 
nations. Mr. Davis had walked till he was tired, without 
seeing any sign of the place at which he expected long 
before to have arrived. At length he met a lad in the 
wilderness, and asked him, “ How far, my boy, is it to 
Frying Pan?” The boy replied, “ You be in the Pan now.” 
So it was with the doctor and with Deborah; they found 
themselves in love, as much to their surprise as it was to 
the traveller when he found himself in the Pan, and much 
more to their satisfaction. And upon a little after reflection 
they both perceived how they came to be so. 

There’s a chain of causes 


Linked to effects,—invincible necessity 
That whate’er is could not but so have been. 


Into such questions, however, I enter not.—Southey’s 
Doctor. 
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“ORDER ANY PART THOU PLEASEST FIRST.” 

A Quaxer, by name Benjamin Lay (who was a little 
cracked in the head, though sound at heart), took one of 
his compositions once to Benjamin Franklin, that it might 
be printed and published. Franklin, having looked over 
the manuscript, observed that it was deficient in arrange- 
ment. “Jt is no matter,” replied the author, “ print any part 
thow pleasest first.” Many are the speeches, and the sermons, 
and the treatises, and the poems, and the volumes, which are 
hike Benjamin Lay’s book; the head might serve for the 
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tail, and the tail for the body, and the body for the head, 
either end for the middle, and the middle for either end; 
nay, if you could turn them inside out like a polypus or a 
glove, they would be no worse for the operation. 

When the excellent Hooker was on his death-bed he 
expressed his joy at the prospect of entering a world of 
order.—Southey’s Doctor. 
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A LADY ANSWERED. 


Lapy Jexyi, who was fond of puzzling herself and others 
with such questions as had been common enough a genera- 
tion before her, in the days of the “ Athenian Oracle,” 
asked William Whiston of: berhymed name and eccentric 
memory, one day at her husband’s table, to resolve a 
difficulty which occurred to her in the Mosaic account of 
the creation. “Since it pleased God, sir,” said she, “to 
create the woman out of the man, why did He form her out 
of the rib rather than any other part?”? Whiston scratched 
his head and answered, “ Indeed, madam, I do not know, 
unless it be that the rib is the most crooked part of the 
body.” ‘There!’ said her husband, “ you have it now, I 
hope you are satisfied !””—Southey’s Doctor. 
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“AS IT MAY PLEASE GOD.” 

Tus brings to my recollection another anecdote, which, 
though not matter of history hke the former, is matter of 
fact, and occurred in the good town of Truro. A lady in 
that town hired a servant, who at the time of hiring thought 
herself bound to let the lady know that she had once “ had 
a misfortune.” When she had been some time in service 
she spoke of something to her mistress inadvertently, as 
having happened just after the birth of her first child. 
* Your first !?? said the lady; “why how many have you 
had then??? “Oh, ma’am,” said she, ‘I’ve had four.” 
“Four!” exclaimed the mistress; ‘why you told me you 
had had but one. However, I hope you mean to have no 
more.” “ Ma’am,’’ replied the woman, “that must be as it 
may please God.” 
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“We are,” says Lord Camelford, “as it pleases God, 
and sometimes as it displeases Him.””—Southey’s Doctor. 


—o— 


A HORSE. 
A goon story, by the bye, told by Fowler, of a man selling 
a horse. The would be purchaser, inquiring as to his leap- 
ing powers, asks, “ Would he take timber?” ‘“ He’d jump 
over your head,” answers the other; “I don’t know what 
you call that.”—MMoore’s Diary. 


—— ar 


CAMPBELL. 


CampBELL mentioned how his vanity was once mortified 
on giving his address to some Scotch bookseller.—‘ Camp- 
bell!’? said the man, “ pray, sir, may you be the great 
Campbell?’ ‘ Who do you call the great Campbell?” said 
Tom, putting on a modest look. “ Why John Campbell, 
the African traveller, to be sure,’ answered the other.— 
Moore’s Diary. 
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JUST AS BAD. 

Some onE using the odd expression about some light wine 
he was giving, ‘‘‘l'here ’s not a headache in a hogshead of it,” 
was answered, “No, but there’s a belly-ache in every glass 
of it.”’—Moore’s Diary. 
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OVERPAID. 

LvTrrELu in good spirits, and highly amusing: told of an 
Irishman, who, having jumped into the water to save a man 
from drowning, upon receiving sixpence from the person as 
a reward for the service, looked first at the sixpence, and 
then at him, and at last exclaimed, “ By ——, I’m overpaid 
for the job.”—WMoore’s Diary. 


—_—o0-— 


A SINGULAR COINCIDENCE. 


A man asked another to come and dine off boiled beef 
and potatoes with him. “That I will,” says the other ; 
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“and it’s rather odd it should be exactly the same dinner I 
mae at home for myself, barring the beef.””—Thomas Moore’s 
Vary. 


—_—oO-— 


THE VIPERS LOOSE. 


Lorp H.’s story of the man in Spain with a basket of vipers, 
proclaiming their freshness and liveliness to a large party 
of travellers who slept in the same room with him. At night 
somebody awaked by feeling something cold passing over 
his face ; and at the same moment the viper merchant ex- 
claiming aloud in the dark, ‘‘ My vipers have got loose ; but 
lie still, all of you; they will not hurt you, if you don’t 
move,” etc.—Aoore’s Diary. 


—o-— 


A COMMERCIAL LETTER. 


Lorp L. mentioned the conclusion of a letter from a Dutch 
commercial house, as follows:—*. . . sugars are falling 
more and more every day; not so the respect and esteem 
with which we are,” etc., ete.—Moore’s Diary. 
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AN ADVERTISEMENT, 


One Andrew Henderson, a Scotchman, who kept a book- 
seller’s shop or stand in Westminster Hall, at a time when 
lawyers’ tongues and witnesses’ souls were not the only 
commodities exposed for sale there, published a tragedy 
called “ Arsinoe, or the Incestuous Marriage.” The story 
was Egyptian ; but the drama deserves to be called Hender- 
sonian, after its incomparable author; for he assured the 
reader in a prefatory advertisement that there were to be 
found in it “the most convincing arguments against incest 
and self-murder, interspersed with an inestimable treasure 
of ancient and modern learning, and the substance of the 
principles of the illustrious Sir Isaac Newton, adapted to the 
meanest capacity, and very entertaining to the ladies, con- 
taining a nice description of the passions and behaviour of 
the fair sex.”—Southey’s Doctor. 
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IRISH LANDLORD. 


Dinep at Fielding’s: George Dawson and Montgomery. 
Dawson told a good story about the Irish landlord counting 
out the change of aguinea. “Twelve, 13, 14 (a shot heard) ; 
‘Bob go and see who’s that killed;’ 15, 16, 17 (enter 
Bob), ‘It’s Kelly, sir’; ‘ Poor Captain Kelly! a very good 
customer of mine’; 18, 19, 20, ‘ There’s your change, sir.’””— 
Moore’s Diary. 


—_—_—O-—— 


A CALCULATING CANADIAN. 


Tuere was Hugo Himmelman, who made his wife dig 
potatoes to pay for the marriage licence. ‘ Lawyer,’’ he 
continued, addressing himself to Barclay, ‘I must tell you 
that story of Hugo, for it’s not a bad one; and good stories, 
like potatoes, ain’t as plenty as they used to be when I was 
a boy. Hugo is a neighbour of mine, though considerably 
older than I be; anda mean neighbour he is too. Well, 
when he was going to get married to Gretchen Kolp, he goes 
down to Parson Rogers, at Digby, to get alicence. ‘ Par- 
son,’ said he, ‘What’s the price of a licence?’ ‘Six 
dollars.’ Says Hugo, ‘That’s a dreadful sight of money! 
couldn’t you take no less?’ ‘No,’ said he; ‘that’s what 
they cost me at the secretary’s office at Halifax.’ ‘ Well, 
how much do you ax for publishing in church, then?’ 
‘ Nothing,’ says parson. ‘ Well,’ says Hugo, ‘that’s so cheap 
I can’t expect to give no change back. I think I’ll be pun- 
ished. How long does it take?’ ‘Three Sundays.’ ‘Three 
Sundays!’ says Hugo: ‘ well, that’s a long time too. But 
three Sundays only make a fortnight after all; two for the 
covers, and one for the inside lke; and six dollars is a 
great sum of money for a poor fellow to throw away. I 
must wait.” So off he went a-jogging towards home, and 
a-looking about as mean as a new sheared sheep, when all 
at once a bright thought came into his head, and back he 
went as hard as his horse could carry him. ‘ Parson,’ says 
he, ‘I’ve changed my mind. Here’s the six dollars. Ill 
tie the knot with my tongue that I can’t undo with my 
teeth” ‘Why, what in natur is the meaning of all this?’ 
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says parson. ‘ Why,’ says Hugo, ‘I’ve been cyphering it 
out in my head, and it’s cheaper than publishing banns after 
all. You see, sir, it’s potato digging time. If I wait to 
be called in church her father will have her work for 
nothing; and as hands are scarce and wages high if I 
marry her to-night she can begin to dig our own to-morrow, 
and that will pay for the licence, and just seven shillings 
over ; for there ain’t a man in the Clements that can dig 
and carry as many bushels ina day as Gretchen can. And 
besides, fresh wives like fresh servants work like smoke at 
first, but they can get saucy and lazy after awhile.”—Life 
wm a Colony, by Sam NSlick. 


—__oO-— 


AN ORIENTAL LETTER. 


I cannot better conclude than by showing the spirit in 
which eastern philosophy and Mussulman resignation con- 
template the evidences of ancient greatness and civilization, 
suddenly rising up in the midst of modern ignorance and 
decay. <A letter in my possession contained so true and 
characteristic a picture of the feelings that such an event 
excites in the mind of a good Mahommedan that I here 
give a literal translation of its contents. It was written to 
a friend of mine by a Turkish cadi, in reply to some in- 
quiries as to the commerce, population, and remains of 
antiquity of an ancient city, in which dwelt the head of the 
law. These are its words :— 

“ My illustrious Friend, and Joy of my Liver! 

“The thing you ask of me is both difficult and useless. 
Although I have passed all my days in this place, I have 
neither counted the houses nor have I inquired into the 
number of the inhabitants ; and as to what one person loads 
on his mules and the other stows away in the bottom of his 
ship, that is no business of mine. But, above all, as to the 
previous history of this city, God only knows the amount of 
dirt and confusion that the infidels may have eaten before 
the coming of the sword of Islam. It were unprofitable for 
us to inquire into it. Oh, my soul! oh, my lamb! seek not 
after the things which concern thee not. ‘Thou camest unto 
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us, and we welcomed thee; goin peace. Of a truth, thou 
hast spoken many words; and there is no harm done, for 
the speaker is one and the listener is another. After the 
fashion of thy people thou hast wandered from one place to 
another, until thou art happy and content in none. We 
(praise be to God!) were born here, and never desire to quit 
it. Is it possible then that the idea of a general intercourse 
between mankind should make any impression on our 
understandings? God forbid! Listen,O my son! There 
is no wisdom equal unto the belief inGod! Hecreated the 
world, and shall we liken ourselves unto Him in seeking to 
penetrate into the mysteries of His creation? Shall we say, 
behold this star spinneth round that star, and this other 
star with a tail goeth and cometh in so many years! Let 
it go! He from whose hand it came will guide and direct 
it. But thou wilt say unto me, Stand aside, O man, for I 
am more learned than thou art and have seen more things. 
If thou thinkest that thou art in this respect better than I 
am, thou art welcome. I praise God that I seek not that 
which I require not. ‘Thou art learned in the things 
I care not for; and as for that which thou hast seen, I 
defile it. Will such knowledge create for thee a double 
belly, or wilt thou seek paradise with thine eyes? O my 
friend, if thou wilt be happy, say, There is no God but 
God! Dono evil, and thus wilt thou fear neither man nor 
death ; for surely thine hour will come! 
The meek in spirit (El Fakir), 
Imaum Aut Zapr.” 

—Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon. 


—_—-O3-— 


FORCE OF HABIT. 


Aw emir had bought a left eye of a glass-eye maker, sup- 
posing that he would be able to see with it. The man 
begged him to give it a little time: he could not expect 
that it would see all at once as well as the right eye, which 
had been for so many years in the habit of it.—Southey’s 
Omniana, vol. i. 


—-O—— 
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LOUIS XIV.—NOT THE LEAST OBJECTION. 


M. D’Ater was mentioning an anecdote, which at once 
proves the influence of the Jesuits, and the inveteracy of the 
court prejudices against us. He had it from the Duke of 
Orleans. Some time ago a gentleman was proposed to the 
king as a proper travelling companion to the dauphin. The 
king, mistaking him for another person of the same name, 
objected to him as being a Jansenist. “ Sire,” said his 
informant, “he is so far from holding grace and election 
that he doubts if there be even a God.” “Oh,” returned 
the king, “ that is another affair; I really thought he had 
been a Jansenist: I have not the least objection! ”— 
Schimmelpenninck’s Tour to Alét, vol. i. 


—-o 


“ SUBSECIVA” BROWN. 


Ir has been said that a man might as well have no name 
at all as only be called John Smith; and the like may be 
said of John Brown. It is amazing that, remembering 
names are a capital in trade, parents do not more conscien- 
tiously realize their responsibility. Those John Browns are 
everywhere. How can they have any individuality or social 
being? It is the same with our literature as with our pro- 
fessions, it is thronged with the Browns, ‘True, they are 
not all Johns. First and foremost we have the famous Nor- 
wich physician, dear old Sir Thomas ; and we have the nasty 
Brown, who never rises in literature beyond the dignity of 
Tom ; and we have “ Estimate Brown, and Capability Brown, 
and Simon Brown, and Brown the Brunonian;” and we 
have Pastoral Brown, and Brownist Brown; and we have 
Brown the great pudding-eater of Kent; and then the la- 
mented chemist, Samuel Brown. And we have the tough 
old martyr, Ossawatomie Brown—a witness and a martyr 
we will maintain him to be, although not one of the wisest ; 
but martyrs usually are not very wise. We have the Bishop 
Brown, author of the “ Analogy,” and Self-Interpreting 
Brown, of Haddington, the ancestor of our present author, 
whose memory he prizes so highly ; and we have preachers 
and physicians innumerable named Brown; and in this 
very book we have John Brown the father, and John Brown 
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the son. We therefore think that we are guilty of no im- 
pertinence in giving, as a distinctive patronymic to our 
author, the designation he has adopted for his book. A man 
can scarcely hope for immortality by the name of John 
Brown ; but he may walk down to posterity with tolerable 
individuality by the epithet of “‘Subsecivee’”’ Brown.—Helectic 
Review. 


—— 0-—-—— 


A DROLL FEAR. 


Cuartes Gustavus (the successor of Christina of Sweden) 
was besieging Prague, when a boor of most extraordinary 
visage desired admittance to his tent, and, being allowed 
entrance, offered, by way of amusing the king, to devour a 
whole hog, weighing two hundred weight, in his presence. 
The old General Konigsmarc, who stood by the king’s side, 
and who, soldier as he was, had not gotrid of the prejudices 
of his childhood, hinted to his royal master that the peasant 
ought to be burned as a sorcerer. “Sir,” said the fellow, 
irritated at the remark, “if your majesty will but make that 
old gentleman take off his sword and his spurs, I will eat 
him before your face, before I begin the pig.”? General 
Konigsmarce, (who at the head of a body of Swedes had per- 
formed wonders against the Austrians, and who was looked 
upon as one of the bravest men of the age,) could not stand 
this proposal, especially as it was accompanied by a most 
hideous and preternatural expansion of the frightful pea- 
sant’s jaws Without uttering a word the veteran suddenly 
turned round, ran out of the court, and thought not himself 
safe until he had arrived at his quarters.—Penny Magazine. 


——9 es 


APPEARANCES DEOEPTIVE, 


A Frencu paper gives an incident that lately happened to 
a celebrated artist, who is extremely neglectful of his toilette. 
Leaving his study one day, and walking along the street 
rather absently, he heard a call from a female voice behind 
him. : 

“ Here, my man,” said a lady beckoning to him, “can 
you carry a bundle a little way for me?” 
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The artist looked at the lady for a moment, saw that she 
was very handsome, and instead of explaining as he was 
about to do he said, “ Willingly, madam!” and followed her 
into a shop. 

The bundle was large'and heavy, but he lifted it with some 
effort upon his shoulder, and followed after the lady. She 
mounted at last to the second storey of a house, with the tired 
porter close at her heels, and began to fumble in her pocket 
to find the money to pay him. As she did so the artist 
looked well at her face, and found it to be one of the most 
peculiar in its style of beauty, as well as one of the finest he 
had ever seen. 

“Pardon me,” he said, as she offered him the money, “I 
am not a porter; I am an artist, and instead of money will 
ask a favour of you—to allow me to make a copy of your 
face. The package was heavy, and the compliment you paid 
to my dress was not very gratifying; butI shall be well paid 
if I can send a copy of your beauty to the next exhibition of 
the Academy.” 

And so a great artist came by the original of one of the 
most exquisite pictures which his pencil has put upon 
canvas. 


—- 0 -——— 


A PRUDENT OLD GENTLEMAN. 


An incident, well known in Lombard Street, is in point. 
There was a banking firm headed by a baronet: a retired 
merchant, of enormous fortune, living in a small lodging in 
Threadneedle Street, was a customer of this firm, and 
generally left a balance of thirty or forty thousand pounds 
in their hands. All possible attention was to be paid to a 
customer of this importance, and in an evil hour the 
baronet requested the honour of his company to dinner at 
his suburban villa. The old man reluctantly complied. The 
hall door was opened by a fat porter; a refined groom of 
the chambers was in waiting; there were as many servants 
in and out of livery as guests, and a pompous butler was 
liberal of champagne. “‘I fear,’’ said the guest apologeti- 
cally, “that I am putting you to a great deal of incon- 
venience.” ‘Not the least,’”’ said the baronet, “indeed I 
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should apologize to you, since we have taken the liberty of 
asking you to partake of a family dinner!” Not another 
word was uttered; but the customer took an early leave, and 
next morning drew out the whole of his balance.—*‘ Parisian 
Morals and Manners: ” Ldinburgh Review. 


—_ o—_- 


A SPANISH INNKEEPER. 


I pAssED on to the room which had been prepared for me, 
and from which, the door being ajar, I heard the following 
short conversation passing between the innkeeper and his 
wife. 

Innkeeper.—I do not like the servant, and still less the 
master. He has neither formality nor politeness: he tells 
me that he is not French, and when I spoke to him of the 
Irish Christians he did not seem to belong to them. I 
more than suspect that he is a heretic, or a Jew at least. 

Wife.—Perhaps they are both. Maria Santissima! What 
shall we do to purify the house when they are gone? 

Innkeeper.—Oh, as for that matter, we must of course 
charge it in the account.—Borrow’s “ Bible in Spain.” 


ee () en 


A BUNGLER IN FLATTERY. 


TuEre was my friend Sniffton. He hated pig and prune 
sauce as he hated a poor relative. Nevertheless, for twenty 
years did he consent to eat it at his uncle’s table; nor 
could he find words rich enough to do honour to uncle’s pig 
and prune sauce. Uncle died. “ Thank heaven!” cried 
Sniffton, “I shall now receive my reward in hard cash for 
my sacrifice to that tiresome pig and prune sauce.’ The 
will was read, and Sniffton thus rewarded: “ And I hereby 
give and bequeath to my dearly beloved nephew, Peter 
Sniffton in consideration of his peculiar love to my pig and 
prune sauce, the sole—recipe whereby he may cook it.” 


—o--—-— 
SOMETHING SAID FOR A MURDERER. 


Wxcert that he murdered (sixteen were the number com- 
mitted), Burke was a sensible, and what might be called a 
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respectable, man ; not at all ferocious in his general manner, 
sober, correct in all his other habits, and kind to his 
relations. Though not regularly married, Helen Macdougal 
was his wife; and when the jury came in with the verdict 
convicting him, but acquitting her, his remark was— 
* Well! thank God, you’re safe!”—Lord Cockburn’s Me- 
morals. 
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A MOST DESIRABLE PERSON. 


Tae following lately appeared in a Dublin paper :—“ A 
captain in a militia regiment, who at length being relieved 
from the hardships of war, is now willing to offer his 
services as land or house steward (the latter would be pre- 
ferred) to any nobleman or gentleman of fortune. The 
captain, having had the advantage of two years’ continued 
marching and counter-marching through Hngland, is per- 
fectly conversant in all the improved modes of agriculture 
practised in that delightful country. The captain will be 
found a thorough economist, having for many years (and no 
blame to him) supported a numerous offspring on his pay 
alone. ‘The captain has been long accustomed to command 
and obey; he will therefore be found peremptory and 
authoritative to those under him, and at the same time sub- 
servient and obsequious to his employers. The captain flat- 
ters himself he will be a very useful man in a family—carves 
neatly, dresses salads, makes punch, and for drawing would 
not give the bush to any man in Ireland. N.B.—He will 
cheerfully undertake the management of the cellar. For 
particulars, apply to A. B., Gosson’s Hotel, Bolton Street ; 
if by letter, post-paid.” 


saree 


A PLEASANT COMPANION. 

Marc Monntnr relates that, shortly before the revolution 
in 1860, a traveller resolved to ascend the Mattese. He 
took a guide, to whom he trusted himself entirely, and 
made a toilsome ascent in the midst of a magnificent 
country. At two-thirds of the way up he found a lake in 
the bosom of a savage valley whose rocky sides were 
clothed with a forest of firsand pines. From the summit 
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of the mountain the prospect extended to the shores of the 
two seas. In the midst of this strange solitude they en- 
countered a cross. The guide said— 

“T myself erected this cross.” 

“For what purpose? ”” inquired the traveller. 

“In fulfilment of a vow that I had made.” 

«Why did you make the vow ?” 

“ T met with an accident here.” 

“ Indeed, of what nature ? ” 

* T killed a man.” 

cd f.7 

“ Yes, sir, there,’ and he pointed to the cross. 

Upon various points of the mountain ridges he had 
erected twenty-nine of these crosses. ‘The morality and re- 
ligion of such a being belong to the darkest times.—Jtalian 
Bandits, 


—_—O-— 


A DUTCH PEASANT. 


Naponron, when travelling in Holland, after he had sub- 
dued it, visited the house of a peasant. The emperor was 
accompanied by two aides-de-camp, when the following 
dialogue took place :— 

Aide-de-camp.—Here comes the emperor (addressing him- 
self to the Dutchman). 

Peasant.—W hat ’s that to me? 

Napoleon, (entering the house)—-Good morning, my good 
man. 

P. (taking his hat off, but retaining his seat)—Good 
morning. 

i.—I am the emperor. 

P.—You? 

L.—Yes, I, 

P.—I am glad of it. 

.—I will make your fortune. 

P.—I do not want for anything. 

H,—Have you any daughters ? 

P.—Yes, two. 

j,—TI will provide husbands for them, 

P.—No, I will do that myself. 
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The conqueror of Marengo was so chagrined at this un- 


courteous reception that he turned quickly on his heel and 
left the house. 


— —Oo—_—— 


WELLINGTON’S DUEL. 


Amone other things, in speaking of the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s powers of letter-writing, mentioned that those 
letters in the affair with Lord Winchelsea, in which Hardinge 
was the second, were written off at the moment with pencil, 
on being called out of the House of Lords by Hardinge, as 
the negotiation went on. Said also that the night he went 
to the duke to tell him there was nothing left for them but 
to fight, he found the duke in bed and asleep. It was then 
one o’clock; and after waking him, and mentioning what 
must be done, the duke coolly said, ‘‘ Very well; see that I 
am called early enough in the morning;” and, turning 
round, betook himself to sleep again.—Moore’s Diary. 


een een 


MY TOAST AND WATER. 

On of the company mentioned that the first symptoms of 

oor R. L.’s madness was his ringing the alarm bell in 
the middle of the night at Belvoir Castle, and when the 
servants all came running up to know what was the matter, 
he said, “ You forgot to leave me my toast and water.” 
How many people there are in this life who, like poor R., 
ring the alarm bell about toast and water.—Moore’s Diary. 


———0-—— 


THE HUMOUR OF SAMUEL FOOTE. 

Tax strength and predominance of Foote’s humour lay in 
its readiness. Whatever the call that might be made upon 
it, there it was. Other men were humorous as the occasion 
arose to them, but to him the occasion was never wanting. 
Others might be foiled or disabled by the lucky stroke of au 
adversary, but he took only the quicker rebound from what 
would have laid them prostrate. To put him out was not 
possible. He was talking away one evening at the dinner 
table of a man of rank; when at the point of one of his best 
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stories, one of the party interrupted him suddenly with an air 
of most considerate apology, “I beg your pardon, Mr. Foote 
but your handkerchief is half out of your pocket.” ‘Thank 
you, sir,” said Foote, replacing it; “you know the com- 
pany better than I do,” and finished his joke. At one of 
Macklin’s absurd Lectures on the Ancients the lecturer was 
solemnly composing himself to begin when a buzz of laughter 
from where Foote stood ran through the room, and Macklin, 
thinking to throw the laugher off his guard and effect- 
ually for that night disarm his ridicule, turned to him 
with this question, in his most severe and pompous man- 
ner, “ Well, sir, you seem to be very merry there; but do 
you know what I am going to say now?” “No, sir,” 
at once replied Foote; “pray do you?” One night 
at his friend Delaval’s, when the glass had been circu- 
lating freely, one of the party would suddenly have fixed a 
quarrel upon him for his mdulgence of personal satire. 
“ Why, what would you have?” exclaimed Foote, good- 
humouredly putting it aside; ‘‘of course I take all my 
friends off, but I use them no worse than myself, I take 
myself off.” “Gads!” cried the malcontent, “that I should 
like to see.” Upon which Foote took up his hat and 
left the room. No one could so promptly overthrow an 
assailant, so quietly rebuke an avarice or meanness, so 
effectually “abate and dissolve” any ignorant affectation 
or pretension. “ Why do you attack my weakest part?” 
he asked of one who had raised a laugh against what 
Johnson calls his depeditation: “did I ever say anything 
about your head?” Dining when in Paris with Lord 
Stormont, that thrifty Scotch peer, then ambassador, as 
usual produced his wine in the smallest of decanters and 
dispensed it in the smallest of glasses, enlarging all the 
time on its exquisite growth and enormous age. ‘It is 
very little of its age,” said Foote, holding up his diminu- 
tive glass. A stately and silly country squire was regal- 
ing a large party with the number of fashionable folks he 
had visited that morning. ‘ And among the rest,” he said, 
“T called upon my good friend the Karl of Chol-mon-dely, 
but he was not at home.” “That is exceedingly sur- 
prising,” said Foote: “what! none of his pe-o-ple?” 
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Being in company where Hugh Kelly was mightily boasting 
of the power he had as a reviewer of distributing literary 
reputation to any extent, “ Don’t be too prodigal of it,” 
Foote quietly interposed, “or you may leave none for 
yourself.” ‘The then Duke of Cumberland (the foolish 
duke, as he was called) came one night into the green room 
at the Haymarket Theatre. ‘ Well, Foote,” said he, “here 
I am, ready as usual to swallow all your good things.” 
“ Really,”’ replied Foote, “ your royal highness must have an 
excellent digestion, for you never bring anything up again.” 
“Why are you for ever humming that air?” he asked a 
man without a sense of tune in him. “ Because it haunts 
me.” ‘No wonder,” said Foote; “ you are for ever mur- 
dering it.” One of Mrs. Montague’s blue-stocking ladies 
fastened upon him at one of the routs in Portman Square 
with her views of “‘ Locke on the Understanding,” which she 
protested she admired above all things; only there was one 
particular word very often repeated which she could not 
distinctly make out, and that was the word (pronouncing 
it very long) ide-a; “ but I suppose it comes from a Greek 
derivation.” You are perfectly right, madam,” said Foote ; 
“it comes from the word ideaowshi.” ‘ And pray, sir, what 
does that mean?”? ‘‘ The feminine of idiot, madam.”” Much 
bored by a pompous physician at Bath, who confided to him 
as a great secret that he had a mind to publish his own 
poems, but had so many irons in the fire he really did not well 
know what to do,—“ ‘lake my advice, doctor,” says Foote, 
“and put your poems where your irons are.” Not less dis- 
tressed on another occasion by a mercantile man of his ac- 
quaintance, who had also not only written a poem but exacted 
a promise that he would listen to it, and who mercilessly 
stopped to tax him with inattention even before advancing 
beyond the first pompous line, “ Hear me, O Phebus, and 
ye Muses nine!” “ Pray, pray, be attentive, Mr. Foote.” 
““T am,” said Foote; “nine and one are ten. Go on!?’— 
“ Samuel Foote”: Quarterly Review. 


i OH 


A CELEBRATED SCOTTISH PREACHER. 
Mr. Suirra, a Seceding minister at Kirkcaldy, is another 
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minister well remembered : a kind of Rowland Hill, alike in 
his excellent and eccentric qualities. A young officer of a 
volunteer corps on duty in the place, very proud of his fresh 
uniform, had come to Mr. Shirra’s church, and walked about 
as if looking for a seat, but in fact to show off his dress, 
which he saw was attracting attention from some of the less 
grave members of the congregation. He came to his place 
however rather quickly, on Mr. Shirra quietly remonstrating, 
“O man, will ye sit doun, and we’ll see your new breeks 
when the kirk’s dune.” 

This same Mr. Shirra was well known from his quaint, 
and as it were parenthetical comments which he introduced 
in his reading of Scripture; as, for example, on reading 
from the 116th Psalm, “TI said in my haste all men are liars,” 
he quietly observed, ‘‘ Indeed, Dauvid, an’ ye had been 
? this parish ye might have said it at your leesure.”’— 
Ramsay’s Scottish Characteristics. 


——o— 


A SOOTTISH GARDENER. 


I wave two characteristic and dry Scottish answers, tra- 
ditional in the Lothian family, supplied to me by the present 
excellent and highly gifted young marquis. A Marquis of 
Lothian, of a former generation, observed in his walk two 
workmen very busy with a ladder to reach a bell, on which 
they next kept up a furious ringing. He asked what was 
the object of making such a din, to which the answer was, 
**Oh, just, my lord, to ca’ the workmen together.” “ Why, 
how many are there?” asked his lordship. “ Ou, just Sandy 
and me,’ was the quiet rejoinder. The same Lord Lothian, 
looking about the garden, directed his gardener’s attention 
to a particular plum-tree, charging him to be careful of the 
produce of that tree, and send the whole of it in, marked, as 
it was of a very particular kind. “Ou,” said the gardener, 
“T7ll do that, my lord; there’s just twa of them!?— 
Ramsay’s Scottish Characteristics. 


oem () nome 


SCOTTISH COOLNESS. 
Oye dark winter evening, Ritchie undertook to conduct 
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the minister of an adjoining parish to the residence of his own 
pastor in a suburb of the town. It was particularly dark, 
and the minister who accompanied John began to express a 
fear that his guide would miss the way. John however 
continued to assert that all was right, till, after a lengthened 
journey, they reached the precincts of a large building. 
Exclaimed the not discomfited functionary, “I’ve ta’en yea 
little aboot, sir; but I thocht ye wad maybe like to see the 
Cholera Hospital!’”? The Asiatic scourge was then raging 
in the town; and John had indeed lost hisroad. Alexander 
M’Lachlan, beadle in the parish of Blairgowrie, had con- 
tracted a habit of tippling, which, though it did not wholly 
unfit him for his duties, had become a matter of considerable 
scandal. The Rev. Mr. Johnstone, the incumbent, had 
resolved to reprove him on the first suitable opportunity. 
A meeting of the kirk-session was to be held on a week-day 
at twelve o’clock. The minister and the beadle were in the 
session-house together before any of the elders had arrived. 
The beadle was flushed and excited, and the minister deemed 
the occasion peculiarly fitting for the administration of 
reproof. “I much fear, Saunders,” began the minister, “ that 
. the bottle has become » «© Ay, sir,” broke in the unper- 
-turbed official, “‘ I was just gaun to observe that there was a 
smell o’ drink amang’s!” “ How is it, John,” said a clergy- 
man to his church officer, ‘‘ that you never go a message for 
me anywhere in the parish but you contrive to take too much 
spirits ? People don’t offer me spirits when I’m making 
visits in the parish.” ‘“‘ Weel, sir,” said John, “I canna pre- 
cisely explain it, unless on the supposition that I’m a wee 
mair popular with some o’ the folks.”—Ramsay’s Scottish 
Characteristics. 


—— )——— 


A BADLY BEHAVED DONKEY. 


THERE was an old man who always rode a donkey to his 
work, and tethered him while he worked on the roads, or 
wherever else it might be. It was suggested to him by my 
grandfather that he was suspected of putting it in to feed 
in the fields at other people’s expense. “ Ih, laird, I could 
never be tempted to do that; for my cuddy winna eat onything 
but nettles and thristles.”” One day my grandfather was riding 
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along the road, when he saw Andrew Leslie at work, and 
his donkey up to the knees in one of his clover fields, feeding 
luxuriously. “ Hollo, Andrew,” said he, “ I thought you told 
me your cuddy would eat nothing but nettles and thistles.” 
“Ay,” said he, “but he misbehaved the day; he nearly 
kicket me ower his head, sae I pat him in there just to 
punish him.”—Ramsay’s Scottish Characteristics. 


——-—_—— 


REPROOF. 


A Friend has informed me that the late Lord Rutherford 
often told with much interest of a rebuke which he received 
from a shepherd, near Bonally, amongst the Pentlands. He 
had entered into conversation with him, and was complain- 
ing bitterly of the weather, which prevented him enjoying 
his visit to the country, and said hastily and unguardedly, 
«What a d d mist!” and then expressed his wonder how 
or for what purpose there should have been such a thing 
created as east wind. The shepherd, a tall grim figure, 
turned sharp round upon him. ‘“ What ails youat the mist, 
sir? it wats the sod, it slockens the yowes, and ””—adding 
with much solemnity—“it’s God’s wul;” and turned away 
with lofty indignation. Lord Rutherford used to repeat 
this with much candour as a fine specimen of rebuke from a 
sincere and simple mind.—Ramsay’s Scottish Characteristics. 


ie} 


TRAITS OF SCOTTISH HUMOUR. 


He must have tolerable hardihood who can maintain that 
theory with the names of Burns, and Scott, and Galt, and 
Professor Wilson, and Thomas Hood, and a host beside, 
before him; but these volumes very effectually dissipate any 
such delusion. They exhibit the national characteristics— 
great shrewdness and great simplicity ; it is quite true there 
is a wit which is wholly unconscious, and is sometimes 
simply composed of these two ; but quite in equal proportion 
exists the pith and point which frequently turns the tables 
on an adversary, and sets them at oncein a roar. No doubt 
frequently to us the delight is in the charming unconscious- 
ness frequently displayed, as in the nawve answer of a farmer 
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on a rent day. The lady of the house asked him if he 
would take some rhubarb tart. ‘Mony thanks, mem, I 
dinna need it.’’ Certainly there is a multitude of anecdotes 
of this kind. Many are the strange answers given to the 
catechising minister on those occasions, well known, when 
the whole family was expected to deliver clearly the answers 
from the Assembly’s catechism. One of the most recent is 
that story where a minister, Mr. S , in the west country, 
in catechising an off-hand fellow of a ploughman, asks— 
“Who made you, John?” “God Almighty, Sir.” ‘“ How 
are you assured of that??? “Ou, I dinna ken, it’s just the 
clash of the country.” A parishioner of the same gentle- 
man’s was purchasing some candles in Melrose, and was 
told by the shopkeeper that in consequence of the war the 
tallow was up and candles were dearer. ‘Lord preserve 
us!’? she exclaimed, “do they ficht wi’ candle-lght ? ” 
John Clerk was a well-known name in Edinburgh. He had 
been dipping rather too deeply into the convivial bowl, in 
Queen Street, and had stayed until early in the morning. 
Upon emerging to travel home he lost his way. Seeing 
some one coming towards him, he stopped the person with 
the question—“Do ye ken where John Clerk bides? ” 
“T’m thinking,” was the reply, “ye’re Mr. John Clerk 
yoursel’.” ‘* Ay, ay!” answered he, “ I ken that vary weel, 
my man; I ken I’m John Clerk, but I dinna ken where I 
live.”’—LHeclectic Review. 


——_ 0—-—— 


AN EVEN TEMPER 


Tse celebrated Dr. John Erskine, of Greyfriars, Hdin- 
burgh, was celebrated for the evenness of his temper. His 
handkerchief had disappeared every sabbath during his 
descent from the pulpit, and suspicion could only fall on an 
elderly female, who according to the practice of the times 
sat on the pulpit stair. In order to discover the depredator, 
Mrs. Erskine sewed the corner of the handkerchief to the 
minister’s pocket. Returning from the pulpit, he felt a 
gentle pull, when turning round and tapping the old woman 
on the shoulder, he exclaimed, “ No’ the day, honest woman, 
no’ the day.”—Ramsay’s Scottish Characteristics. 
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THE HUMOUR OF JOHN WESLEY. 


Westey’s humour however enhanced the blandness of 
his piety, and enabled him sometimes to convey reproof in 
a manner which could hardly be resented with ill-temper. 
“Michael Fenwick,” he says, “ was often hindered from 
settling in business, because God had other work for him to 
do. He is just made to travel with me, being an excel- 
lent groom, valet-de-chambre, nurse, and upon occasion a 
tolerable preacher.” This good man one day was vain 
enough to complain to him that, though constantly travel- 
ling with him, his own name was never inserted in Wesley’s 
published journals. In the next number of the journals he 
found his egotism effectually rebuked. ‘I left Epworth,” 
wrote Wesley, “with great satisfaction, and, about one, 
eget at Clayworth. I think none were unmoved but 

ichael Fenwick, who fell fast asleep under an adjoining 
hay-rick.” He could be noble in his reproofs as in all 
things else. Joseph Bradford was for many years his tra- 
velling companion, and considered no assistance to him as 
. too servile, but was subject to changes of temper. Wesley 
directed him to carry a package of letters to the post; 
Bradford wished to hear his sermon first; Wesley was 
urgent, and insisted; Bradford refused; ‘Then,’ said 
Wesley, “ you and I must part.”” “ Very good, sir,” replied 
Bradford. They slept over it. On rising the next morning 
Wesley accosted his old friend, and asked if he had con. 
sidered what he had said, that “they must part”? “ Yes, 
sir,” replied Bradford. “ And must we part?” inquired 
Wesley. “Please yourself, sir,” was the reply. “ Will you 
ask my pardon?” rejoined Wesley. ‘No, sir.” “You 
won't?” “No, sir”? “Then I will ask yours,” replied 
the great man. Bradford melted under the example, and 
wept like a child. The aptness of Wesley’s replies some- 
times took the form of severe repartee, but only when it 
was deserved. “Sir,” said a blustering low-lived man, 
who attempted to push against him and throw him down, 
“Sir, I never make way for a fool.” “TI always do,” 
replied Wesley, stepping aside and calmly passing on.— 
Stevens’ History of Methodism, vol. ii. 


——o— 
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THE REV. W. SHIRLEY AND THE ARCHBISHOP OF TUAM. 


SHIRLEY’S enemies annoyed the good prelate with their 
frequent accusations. The curate of Loughrea was especially 
zealous against him, going often to Tuam with new speci- 
fications ; but his grace perceived the design of this weak- 
headed backbiter, and effectually stopped him. He arrived 
one day at Tuam with an air of great importance, and a 
certainty of ruining the intractable Methodist. ‘“O your 
grace !” exclaimed the curate, “I have such a circumstance 
to communicate to you, one that will astonish you!” “ In- 
deed,” replied the archbishop, ‘‘and what can it be?” 
“ Why, my lord,” rejoined the curate with a solemn air, 
“he wears white stockings!” ‘Very anti-clerical and 
very dreadful indeed!” responded the prelate, with raised 
eyebrows. The curate was confident he had this time made 
an impression; he was at the very pinnacle of self-gratulation. 
The archbishop, drawing his chair closer to the overweening 
informer, solemnly asked, ‘“‘ Does Mr. Shirley wear them 
over his boots?””? ‘No, your grace!’ replied the mortified 
curate. ‘‘ Well, sir,” added the prelate, “the first time you 
find him with his stockings over his boots, pray inform me, 
and I shall deal accordingly with him.”—Stevens’ History of 
Methodism, vol. ui. 


——_0—— 


BANNOCKBURN. 


A sptenetic Englishman said to a Scottish countryman, 
something of a wag, that no man of taste would think of 
remaining any time in such a country as Scotland. To 
which the canny Scot replied, “ Tastes differ ; I’se tak’ ye to 
a place, no far frae Stirling, whaur thretty thousand o’ yer 
countrymen ha’ been for five hundred years, an’ they ’ve 
nae thocht o’ leaving yet.”—Ramsay’s Scottish Charac- 
teristics. 


—0--— 


SCOTTISH VOWELS. 


Ir has been said that the Scottish dialect is peculiarly 
powerful in its use of vowels, and the following dialogue 
between a shopman and a customer has been given as a 
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specimen. The conversation relates toa plaid hanging at 
the shop door— 

Customer (inquiring the material). Oo? (wool ?) 

Shopman. Ay, 00 (yes, of wool). 

C. A’ 00? (all wool ?) 

S. Ay, a’ 00 (yes, all wool). 

C. <A’ ae 00? (all same wool ?) 

S. Ay, a ae oo (yes, all same wool).—Ramsay’s Scottish 
Characteristics. 


—)——— 


“T’LL HANG YE A AT THE PRICE.” 


A wnortu-country drover had however a more tangible 
opportunity of gratifying his national animosity against the 
southern, and of which he availed himself. Returning home- 
wards, after a somewhat unsuccessful journey, and not in 
very good humour with the Englishers, when passing through 
Carlisle, he saw a notice stuck up offering a reward of £50 
for any one who would do a piece of service to the com- 
munity by officiating as executioner of the law on a noted 
criminal then under sentence of death. Seeing a chance 
to make up for his bad market, and comforted with the 
assurance that he was unknown there, he undertook the 
office, hanged the rogue, and got the fee. When moving 
off with the money, he was twitted as a mean beggarly 
Scot, doing for money what no Hnglishmen would; he replied 
with a grin, and quiet glee, “I ’ll hang ye a’ at the price.” 
—Ramsay’s Scottish Characteristics. 


— )——— 


COLERIDGE’S GARDEN. 


THELWALL thought it very unfair to influence a child’s 
mind by inculcating any opinions before it should have come 
to years of discretion, and be able to choose for itself, I 
showed him my garden, and told him it was my botanical 
garden. “ How so?” said he: “it is covered with weeds.” 
“Oh!” Treplied, “ that is only becaiuse it has not yet come to 
its age of discretion and choice. The weeds, you see, have 
taken the liberty to grow, and I thought it unfair in me to 
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vrejudice the soil towards roses and strawberries.’’—Oole- 
ydge’s Table Talk. 


—_0——— 


JAMIE SCOTT AND THE PIGS. 


THERE was one person rather conspicuous at tent preach- 
ings in the south country in these times, named Jamie Scott, 
whose zeal was more potent than his judgment. It happened 
on one occasion that the preacher was much disturbed by the 
sudden appearance of some pigs on the hill-side where the 
tent was erected ; the shepherds’ dogs beheld them, and com- 
menced to bark, and to show symptoms of giving chase. The 
preacher asked if some one would try and get the pigs re- 
moved. Jamie Scott sprang to his feet, and securing his 
staff, exclaimed, “I will go, sir, against these animals. They 
were forbidden under the law, and the devil was in them under 
the gospel; but by the grace of God I will scatter them 
abroad.”? And with that he set off and effected the clearance. 
The service then proceeded. — Macfarlane’s Life of Dr. 
Lawson, 


—o-—— 
HAPPY REPLY OF GHORGE CANNING. 


In his celebrated contest with Lord Lyndhurst, that noble 
lord having appeared in it with a speech borrowed for the 
most part from a popular pamphlet written by the late 
Bishop of Exeter (then Dr. Philpotts), he was overthrown 
amidst shouts of laughter by the appropriate quotation of 
the old song :— 

“ Dear Tom, this brown jug that now foams with mild ale, 


Out of which I now drink to sweet Nan of the Vale, 
Was once Toby Philpot’s.” 


—-Sir H. Bulwer’s Historical Characters. 
——_9—— 
“WHO MADE YOU?” 


“‘ Wuo made you?” was asked of a small girl. She replied, 
“God made me that length,” indicating with her two hands 
the ordinary size of a new-born infant; “and I growed the 
rest mysel.” This was before Topsy’s time, and is wittier 
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than even “‘ *Spects I rowed,” and not less philosophical 
than Descartes’ nihil with Leibnitz’s nisi as its rider.—Dr. 
Brown's “ Hore Subsecive.” 


—-—-0--— 


A MINERALOGIST’S LABOUR LOST. 


TueErE is one science the value of which it is very difficult 
to make an Highlander comprehend, and that is mineralogy. 
He connects botany with the art of healing ; astronomy with 
euidance from the stars, or navigation; chemistry with dye- 
ing, brewing, etc.; but ‘‘ chopping bits off the rocks! ” as 
he calls it,—this has always been a mystery. A shepherd, 
while smoking his cutty at a small Highland inn, was com- 
municating to another in Gaelic his experiences of “ mad 
Englishmen,” as he called them. ‘There was one,” said 
the narrator, “who once gave me his bag to carry to the inn by 
a short cut across the hills, while he walked by another road. 
I was wondering myself why it was so dreadfully heavy, and 
when I got out of his sight I was determined to see what 
was in it. I opened it, and what do youthink it was? But 
I need not ask you to guess, for you would never find out. 
It was stones!” “Stones!” exclaimed his companion, 
opening his eyes: “stones! well, well, that beats all I 
ever knew or heard of them! And did you carry it?” 
“Carry it! Do you think I was as mad as himself? No! 
I emptied them all out, but I filled the bag again from the 
cairn near the house, and gave him good measure for his 
money! ”—Dr. Macleod’s Annals of a Highland Parish. 


—_—O—— 


HIGHLANDERS AND THE ENGLISH. 


Ir must be confessed however that Highland honesty is 
sometimes very lax in its dealings with the Sassenach. The 
Highlander forms no exceptions, alas, to the tribe of guides, 
drivers, boatmen, all over Europe, who imagine that the 
tourist possesses unlimited means and travels only to spend 
money. A friend of mine who had been so long in India that 
he lost the Highland accent, though not the language, reached 
a ferry on his journey home, and, concealing his know- 
ledge of Gaelic, asked one of the Highland boatmen what 
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his charge was. “1’ll ask the maister,” was his reply. The 
master being unable to speak English, this faithful mate 
acted as interpreter. ‘ What will you take from this English- 
man ?” quoth the interpreter. “Ask the fellow ten shillings,” 
was the reply of the honest master, the real fare being five 
shillings. ‘ He says,’”’ explained the interpreter, “that he 
is sorry he cannot do it under twenty shillings, and that’s 
cheap.” Without saying anything, the offer was apparently 
accepted; but while sailing across my friend spoke in Gaelic, 
on which the interpreter sharply rebuked him in the same 
language. ‘I am ashamed of you!” he said ; “ Iam indeed, 
for I see you are ashamed of your country ; och, och, to pre- 
tend to me that you were an Englishman! you deserve to 
pay forty shillings—but the ferry is only five!” Such 
specimens however are found only along the great tourist 
thoroughfares, where they are in every country too common. 
—Dr, Macleod’s Annals of a Highland Parish. 


Soe 


“SAT OITO, SI SAT BENE.” 


‘“‘ T HAVE seen it remarked,” says Lord Eldon, “ that some- 
thing which in early youth captivates attention influences 
future life in all stages. When I left school in 1766 to go to 
Oxford, I came up from Newcastle to London in a coach, 
then denominated, on account of its quick travelling as tra- 
velling was then estimated, a fly ; being, as well as I remem- 
ber, nevertheless three or four days and nights on the road ; 
there was no such velocity as to endanger overturning or 
other mischief. On the panels of the carriage were painted 
the words ‘ Sat cito st sat bene, words which left a most 
lasting impression on my mind, and have had their influence 
upon my conduct in all subsequent life. Their effect was 
heightened by circumstances during and immediately after 
the journey. Upon the journey a Quaker, who was a fellow- 
traveller, stopped the coach at the inn at Tuxford, desired 
the chambermaid to come to the coach door, and gave her a 
sixpence, telling her he forgot to give it her when he slept 
there two years before. I was a very saucy boy, and said to 
him, ‘ Friend, have you seen the motto on the coach ?’ ‘ No.’ 
‘Then look at it; for I think giving her only sixpence 
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now is neither sat cito nor sat bene.” After I got to town 
my brother, now Lord Stowell, met me at the White Horse 
in Fetter Lane, Holborn, then the great Oxford house, as 1 
was told. He took me to see the play at Drury Lane. Love 
played Jobson in the farce, and Miss Pope played Nell. 
When we came outof the house it rained hard. There were then 
few hackney coaches, and we got both into one sedan-chair. 
Turning out of Fleet Street into Fetter Lane, there was a 
sort of contest between our chairmen and some persons who 
were coming up Fleet Street, whether they should first pass 
Fleet Street, or we in our chair first get out of Fleet Street 
into Fetter Lane. In the struggle the sedan-chair was over- 
set with us in it. This, thought I,is more than sat cito, and it 
certainly is not sat bene. In short, in all that I have had to do 
in future life, professional and judicial, I have always felt the 
effect of this early admonition on the panels of the vehicle 
which conveyed me from school, ‘ sat cito st sat bene.” It 
was the impression of this which made me that deliberative 
judge—as some have said too deliberative; and reflection 
upon all that is past will not authorize me to deny that, 
whilst I have been thinking ‘sat cito si sat bene,’ I may 
not have sufficiently recollected ‘ sat bene si sat cito’ has had 
its due influence.”—Lrfe of Lord Eldon. 


et () are 


COMING TO TERMS. 


A CELEBRATED doctor of divinity, after a few hours’ con- 
versation with a lady, wrote to her thus:—<My dear 
Madam—In a few hours you have obtained a place in 
my heart, which I could not have expected in as man 
weeks: indeed, so fully have you possessed yourself that 
unless you consent to become a tenant for life, not only 
will our parting be exceedingly troublesome, but I fear 
that many terms will elapse before I can prepare the 
premises for another occupant.” It is needless to say that 
the lady came to terms. 


@ooks and Cookery, 


THE SUICIDE OF VATEL, THE ROYAL COOK. 


Louis XIV., under whom cookery made prodigious ad- 
vances, being one while employed to give a zest to his 
glories, and then again to console him in their decline. The 
name of his celebrated maitre d’hétel, Bechamel, a name as 
surely destined to immortality by his sauce as that of 
Herschel by his star, or that of Baffin by his bay, affords 
guarantee and proof enough of the discriminating elegance 
with which the royal table was served ; and, as may be seen 
in the memoirs and correspondence of the time of Colbert, 
the celebrated administrator, and Conde, the great captain, 
were little if at all behind hand in this respect with royalty. 
The closing scene of Vatel, the maitre d’hétel of Conde, has 
been often quoted; butit forms so essential a portion of this 
history that we are under the absolute necessity of inserting 
it :— I wrote, yesterday,” says Madame de Sevigné, “ that 
Vatel had killed himself; I here give you the affair in detail. 
The king arrived on the evening of the Thursday; the col- 
lation was served in a room hung with jonquils; all was as 
could be wished. At supper there were some tables where 
the roast was wanting, on account of several parties which 
had not been expected: this affected Vatel; he said several 
times, ‘J am dishonoured, this is a disgrace that I cannot 
endure.’ He said to Gourville, ‘My head is dizzy; I have 
not slept for twelve nights; assist me in giving orders; 
Gourville assisted him as much as he could. The roast 
which had been wanting, not at the table of the king, but 
at the inferior tables, was constantly present to his mind. 
Gourville mentioned it to the prince; the prince even went 
to the chamber of Vatel, and said to him, ‘ Vatel, all is 
going on well; nothing could equal the supper of the king.’ 
He replied, ‘ Monseigneur, your goodness overpowers me. 
I know that the roast was wanting at two tables.’ ‘ Nothing 

LL 
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of the sort,’ said the prince ; ‘do not distress yourself, all is 
going on well” Night came; the fireworks failed; they 
had cost sixteen thousand francs. He rose at four the next 
morning, determined to attend to everything in person. He 
found everybody asleep. He meets one of the inferior 
purveyors, who brought only two packages of salt fish. He 
asks, ‘Is that all?’ ‘Yes, sir.’ The man was not aware 
that Vatel had sent to all the seaports. Vatel waits some 
time: the other purveyors did not arrive; his brain began 
to burn; he believed that there would be no more fish. He 
finds Gourville; he says to him, ‘ Monsieur, I shall never 
survive this disgrace.? Gourville made light of it. Vatel 
goes upstairs to his room, places his sword against the door, 
and stabs himself to the heart; but it was not until the 
third blow, after giving himself two not mortal, that he fell 
dead. The fish however arrives from all quarters ; they seek 
Vatel to distribute it; they go to his room, they knock, 
they force open the door; he is found bathed in his blood. 
They hasten to tell the prince, who is in despair. The duke 
wept; it was on Vatel that his journey from Burgundy 
hinged. The prince related what had passed to the king, 
with marks of the deepest sorrow. It was attributed to the 
high sense of honour which he had after his own way. He 
was very highly commended; his courage was praised and 
blamed at the same time. The king said he had delayed 
coming to Chantilly for five years, for fear of the embarrass- 
ment he should cause.” Such are the exact terms in which 
Madame de Sevigné has recorded the details of one of the 
most extraordinary instances of self-devotion recorded in 
history.—Physiology of Taste. 


0 —— 


THE TENDER MERCIES OF COOKS. 


Take one or two live eels; throw them into the fire; as 
they are twisting about on all sides, lay hold of them with 
a towel in your hand, and skin them from head to tail. This 
method is the best, as it is the only method of drawing out 
all the oil, which is unpalatable and indigestible. Cut the 
eel in pieces without ripping the belly, then run your knife 
into the hollow part, and turn it round to take out the inside. 
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Several reviewers have accused me of cruelty because I re- 
commend in this work that eels should be burnt alive. As 
my knowledge of cookery is entircly devoted to the gratifi- 
cation of taste and the preservation of health, I consider it 
my duty to attend to what is essential to both. The blue 
skin and oil, which remain when the eels are skinned, render 
them highly indigestible. If any of these reviewers would 
make trial of both methods, they would find that the burnt 
eels are much healthier; but it is after all left to their choice 
whether to burn or skin. The argumentwmad gulam is here 
very happily applied; but M. Ude might have taken higher 
ground, and urged not merely that the eel was used to skin- 
ning, but gloried in it. It was only necessary for him to 
endow the eel with the same noble endurance that has been 
attributed to the goose. “To obtain these livers (the jfoies 
gras of Strasbourg) of the size required, it is necessary,” 
says a writer in the almanac, “ to sacrifice the person of the 
animal. Crammed with food, deprived of drink, and fixed 
near a great fire, before which it is nailed by its feet upon a 
plank, this goose passes it must be owned an uncomfortable 
life. ‘’he torment would indeed be altogether intolerable if 
the idea of the lot which awaits him did not serve as a 
consolation. But this perspective makes him endure his 
sufferings with courage; and when he reflects that his liver, 
bigger than himself, larded with truffles, and clothed ina 
scientific paté, will, through the instrumentality of M. 
Corcellet, diffuse all over Europe the glory of his name, he 
resigns himself to his destiny, and suffers not a tear to 
flow.”’—“ Ude’s French Cook:” Quarterly Review. 


——_o—— 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE TURBOT. 


A DISTINGUISHED gastronomer, refining on this invention, 
proposes eprowvettes by negation. When, for example, a dish 
of high merit is suddenly destroyed by accident, or any 
other sudden disappointment occurs, you are to note the 
expression of your guests’ faces, and thus form your estimate 
of their gastric sensibilities. We will illustrate this matter 
by an anecdote which our author has forgotten to note. 
Cardinal Fesch, a name of honour in the annals of gastro- 
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nomy, had invited a large party of clerical magnates to 
dinner. By a fortunate coincidence two turbots of singular 
beauty arrived as presents to his eminence on the very 
morning of the feast. To serve both would appear ridicu- 
lous; but the cardinal was notwithstanding most anxious 
to have the credit of both. He imparted his embarrass- 
ment to his chef: “ Be of good faith, your eminence,” was 
the reply ; “both shall appear, both shall enjoy the recep- 
tion which is their due.” The dinner was served: one of 
the turbots relieved the soup. Exclamations unanimous, 
enthusiastic, religious, gastronomical! It was the moment of 
the eprouvette positive. The maitre @hétel advances: two 
attendants raise the monster, and carry him off to cut him 
up; but one of them loses his equilibrium, the attendants 
and the turbot roll together on the floor. At this sad sight 
the assembled cardinals became pale as death, a solemn 
silence reigned in the conclave—it was the moment of the 
eprowvette negative; but the maitre d’hdtel suddenly turns 
to the attendant, “Bring another turbot,” said he, with 
the most perfect coolness. The other appeared, and the 
eprouvette positive was gloriously renewed.—* Gastronomy 
and Gastronomers:” Quarterly Review. 


—_—o-— 


DUKE OF WELLINGTON’S COOK. 


Tas Duke of Wellington once requested the connoisseur 
whom the author of “Tancred” terms “the finest judge in 
Europe,” to provide him a chef. Felix, whom the late Lord 
Seaford was reluctantly about to part with on economical 
grounds, was recommended and received. Some months 
afterwards his patron was dining with Lord Seaford, and before 
the first course was half over he observed, “So I find you 
have got the duke’s cook to dress your dinner.” “TI have 
- got Felix,” replied Lord 8., “but he is no longer the 
duke’s cook ‘The poor fellow came to me with tears in his 
eyes, and begged me to take him back again, at reduced 
wages or no wages at all, for he was determined not to 
remain at Apsley House. ‘Has the duke been finding 
fault ?? said I. ‘Oh no, my lord, I would stay if he had; he 
is the kindest and most liberal of masters; but I serve hima 
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dinner that would make Ude or Francatelli burst with envy, 
and he says nothing ; I go out and leave him to dine ona 
dinner badly dressed by the cookmaid, and he says nothing. 
Dat hurt my feelings, my lord.’ ”—Hayward’s Essays, vol. il. 


—_—o—— 


DR. LIVINGSTONE.—AN ELEPHANT’S FOOT. 


We are talking of the doctor’s interviews with various 
animals ; it may be gratifying to the descendants of Soyer, 
and cuisinery artists, to receive his impressions about cooked 
elephant—not only the taste of it, but the mode of cooking. 
Not only in this, but in his previous volume, our traveller 
conveys to us the impression that necessity makes a man ac- 
quainted with strange cookery. He thinks elephant’s trunk 
and tongue very good, and, after lone simmering, much re- 
sembles the hump of a buffalo or the tongue of an ox. His 
verdict upon the other parts is, “very tough, and only 
palatable when very hungry.” Excepting from the other 
parts though the foot, the doctor becomes almost epicurean 
as he describes his breakfast of elephant’s foot; but it took 
a long time to cook. A large hole was dug in the ground, 
in which a fire was made; and when the inside was thoroughly 
heated the entire foot was placed in it, and covered over 
with hot ashes and soil. Another fire was made above the 
whole, and kept burning all night; “we had the foot then 
dressed, the next morning for breakfast, and found it de- 
licious. It is a whitish mass, slightly gelatinous, and sweet, 
like marrow.” But after a breakfast of elephant’s foot the 
doctor recommends a long march, to prevent biliousness. 
Crocodile’s eggs also seem to have come in the way of the 
doctor’s palate. He speaks of them as much resembling 
custard—a delightful recherché variety for a table in Bel- 
gravia. It is not every table that could afford the rarity of 
crocodile’s eggs.—WHelectic Review. 


—o-— 


THE INTRODUCTION OF THE USE OF FORKS. 
T OBSERVED a custom in all those Italian cities and towns 
through which I passed, that is not used in any other 
country that I saw in my travels; neither do I think that 
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any other nation in Christendom doth use it, but only Italy. 
The Italian, and also most strangers that are commorant in 
Italy, do always at their meals use a little fork when they 
do cut their meat. For while with their knife, which they 
hold in one hand, they cut the meat out of the dish, they 
fasten their fork, which they hold in their other hand, upon 
the same dish; so that whosoever he be that, sitting in the 
company of any other at meals, should unadvisedly touch 
the dish of meat with his fingers from which all at the table 
do cut, he will give occasion of offence to the company, as 
having transgressed the Jaws of good manners; insomuch 
that for his error he shall be for the least browbeaten, if 
not reprehended in words. This form of feeding I under- 
stand is generally used in all places of Italy, their forks 
being made for the most part of iron and steel, and some of 
silver, but those are used only by gentlemen. ‘The reason 
of this their curiosity is because the Italian cannot by any 
means endure to have his dish touched with fingers, seeing 
all men’s fingers are not alike clean. Hereupon I myself 
thought good to imitate the Italian fashion by this forked 
cutting of meat, not only while I was in Italy, but also in 
Germany, and oftentimes in England since I came home; 
being once quipped for that frequent using of my fork by a 
certain learned gentleman, a familiar friend of mine, a Mr. 
Lawrence Whitaker, who in his merry humour doubted not 
to call me at table furcifer, only for using a fork at feeding, 
but for no other cause.—Ooryat’s Crudities, vol. i. 


— O— 


DINNER IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


In this meal we find the plenty and magnificence of the 
period mixed with its characteristic rudeness and discomfort. 
The huge oaken table still filled the central length of the 
castle hall; and at the hour of ten in the forenoon it groaned 
beneath shapeless masses of fresh and salted beef, followed 
by a succession of courses of fowl and fish, and curiously 
compounded dishes. ‘The lord of the feast assumed his place 
on the dais (or raised part of the floor), at the head of the 
board; the friends and retainers, or holders in fee, were 
ranged above or below the salt, according to their respective 
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ranks; and, as the luxury of a fork was still unknown in 
England, the morsels were conveyed to the mouth with the 
fingers, while wine, beer, and ale, in goblets of wood or 
pewter, were handed round by numerous attendants. We 
may fill up this scanty outline by imagining the hawks of 
the master and guests standing on perches above their heads, 
and their hounds lying about on the payement below. As 
the dinner generally lasted three hours, occasional pauses 
must have occurred: to fill up these the minstrels harped 
and piped, the jesters joked, the tumblers capered, and the 
jugglers juggled ; or, if a better taste prevailed, some lay of 
the wars of Palestine, or poetical romance of knight-errantry, 
resounded over the mingled din, and feasted the mind with 
something of an intellectual gratification. When we ascend 
from these every-day exhibitions in the mode of living among 
the aristocracy to the banquets of the palace, and especially 
those which were commemorative of important events, we 
shall find that they were of a similar description, with a 
greater degree of splendour and bustle. Coarse abundance, 
whimsical variety, and stately parade still endeavoured to 
se ae for real discomfort.—Pictorial History of Hng- 
nd, 


—_— O-— 


COOKERY.—JESUITS. 

Men of erudition, who still attribute the importation of 
turkeys to the Jesuits, offer as a proof which they consider 
unanswerable, that in the several provinces of France the 
word Jesuit still signifies a turkey. The fact is, that in 
some remote districts people invite their friend thus :— 
“Come and dine with me, you shall get a fat crammed 
jesutt.”” Thus follows the conversation: “I’Il trouble you, 
sir, for a little of that jeswit ; 7” “ Pray, sir, do you find that 
jesuit tough or tender?” “If you please, I will carve this 
jesutt.”” People do not now say a jesuit truffé, but you may 
say a “jesuit en capilotade,” or a “jesuit au feu d’enfer.” 

——_0--—- 
TyeErRE are still many men in the world who are afraid to 


sit thirteen at table, were it ever so exquisitely furnished. 
I know even some freethinkers, who had rather die of 
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hunger at the side of such a table, than run the risk of 
dying in any other manner during the course of the year by 
sitting down to it. A friend of humanity, a philanthropic 
gastronomer, who is domiciled in a small town where this 
superstition of thirteen is in full force, has just sent a 
circular to all householders, in the following terms :— 

«Sir (or Madam), 

“ Nature has favoured me with a stomach of such capacity 
as to enable me to be ready for the table at any hour of 
the day. My appearance is genteel, and my corpulence 
tolerable. I possess a collection of anecdotes, songs and 
impromptus, which give me the power of sustaining the 
conversation when it languishes, of singing at the end of a 
repast, and of improvising a holiday compliment. I carve, 
and do the honours of the table, in capital style. I am never 
particular, except when I am set at table between a prating 
old woman and a voracious child, or when my back is to a 
door which is continually shutting and opening. I have 
sufficient experience not to meddle with a dish which the 
mistress is keeping for the next day, on which point my 
discretion is known since the time of the continental block- 
ade, an epoch during which nobody ever saw me take 
either sugar or coffee. These I think are qualities sufficient 
to make a man figure usefully at a table where people object 
to dine with thirteen. You, sir (or madam), will no doubt 
think it better to let an honest man live, than to run the dis- 
agreeable chance of dying yourself in the course of the year. 
Do not fear therefore that you need ever have thirteen at 
your table, for I shall always be ready to make the number 
fourteen. I have the honour to be,” etc. 


Cuares VI., by an edict of 1420, prohibited that any- 
thing more than two dishes and a soup should be served at 
dinner. Charles VI. died mad. 


Marsua DE Movucny contended that pigeon had a consol- 
ing power. When he had lost a friend or relation he used to 
say to his cook, ‘‘ Have roast pigeons to-day for dinner. I 
perceive that when I have eaten a couple of pigeons my 
grief is considerably diminished.” — Gastronomy ;”? Foreign 
Quarterly Review. 


dustances of Bunn Folly. 


ot 


ETIQUETTE OF THE COURT OF SPAIN. 


THE etiquette was still a great check to the queen-consorts, 
who were often forbid things the most innocent. The Duchess 
de Terranova, camerera major, or one of the first ladies of 
the bedchamber to the wife of Charles II., used to tell her 
majesty that a queen of Spain must not look out of the 
windows of the palace. An unlucky accident happened to 
this princess, wherein the forms of the etiquette had like to cost 
her her life. She was very fond of riding; and several very 
fine horses having been brought to her from the province of 
Andalusia, she had a mind to try one of them; but had no 
sooner mounted, when the horse pranced, and rising upon 
his hind legs had like to have fallen backwards upon her; 
whereupon she fell off, and her foot unfortunately hitching 
in the stirrup, the horse ran away, and dragged her along 
to the utmost peril of her life. All the court were spectators 
of this misfortune, but nobody endeavoured to help the 
queen, because the etiquette forbade any man whatsoever, 
on pain of death, to touch the queen of Spain, and especially 
her foot. Why the foot should be more sacred than the 
hand I can’t conceive; but in short the point was so settled, 
and nobody durst approach the queen’s person. Charles IL., 
who was very fond of his wife, and who from the balcony 
of his window saw the danger she was in, cried out vehe- 
mently ; but the inviolable custom and the untouchable foot 
restrained the grave Spaniards from lending a hand to hel 
her. However, two gentlemen, viz., Don Lewis de las 
Torres, and Don Jaime de Soto Mayor, resolved to run all 
hazards, in spite of the law of the queen’s foot, le lot del 
pie por la reina. One caught hold of the horse’s bridle, and 
the other of the queen’s foot; and, in taking it out of the 
stirrup, he put one of his fingers out of joint. This done, 
the dons immediately went home; and during the confu- 
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sion they had an opportunity to saddle their horses, and 
fled from the punishment they had incurred by daring to 
offend against so august a custom. The queen, recovering 
from her fright, desired to see her two deliverers. A young 
lord, their friend, told her majesty they were obliged to flee 
from Madrid, to escape the punishment they deserved. The 
queen, who was a French woman, knew nothing of the pre- 
rogative of her heel; and, to be sure, never would if it had 
not been for her fall. She thought it a very impertinent 
custom that men must be punished for saving her life, easily 
obtained their pardon from the king her husband, honoured 
them with a present, and always granted them her protec- 
tion.—The Jewish Spy, vol. iii. 


-_—O0o- 


ST, JEREMIAH’S TOOTH. 


Tse monks who serve at St. Jeremiah’s affirm that they 
have still a tooth of that prophet. I inquired very strictly 
whether they had not some horn of our legislator in the 
temple of St. Moses, but I could not find they had; nor 
whether in St. Job’s they had preserved any of that honest 
man’s scabs in some holy phial. A friar told me in confi- 
dence that such relics were very uncommon and dear; the 
court of Rome selling them at an excessive price. So that 
in all appearance there is nothing in the temple of Moses 
but the arms, legs, and jaws of Nazarene saints, and no relics 
of the ancient Israelites in all Venice but the single tooth of 
the prophet Jeremiah, which is kept in a gold case adorned 
with diamonds: ’tis so big that it seems to be the tooth of 
a horse rather than of a man; at which the monk who 
showed it to me told me that I ought not to be surprised, 
because the ancient fathers were much taller than we are.— 
The Jewish Spy, vol. ii. 


—o—— 


SUPERSTITION—A ROYAL DONKEY. 


Pump III., King of Spain, being obliged to assist 
at an auto da fe, could not repress his tears when he 
observed two youths of about fifteen years of age, the one 
a Jew and the other a Moor, delivered up to the flames, 
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only on account of the imputed guilt of having been edu- 
cated in the religion of their fathers, and continuing to 
embrace its doctrines. So natural a compassion was how- 
ever violently reprehended by the Inquisition, as a crime 
against the Deity; and they even dared to tell this in- 
fatuated prince that his blood must be shed for the purpose 
of expiating his transgression. Philip suffered a surgeon 
to bleed him in the arm, and afterwards some drops, which 
issued from the vein, were cast into the fire by the hands of 
the common executioner. 


——_—_o—_—— 


A STILL MORE UNFORTUNATE DONKEY. 


Tue following instance of bigotry and_ superstitious 
fanaticism occurred at Nismes, in Languedoc, no longer 
ago than the year 1763. 

A gardener’s ass having brought some goods to market, 
and being unloaded, while the master was busily engaged, 
went into the church, which was hard by the stand, and 
meeting with the bason of holy water took a hearty draught 
of it; but the poor beast, being unfortunately detected and 
seized in the act, was tried by a formal process for 
sacrilege. Counsel indeed was allowed the ass, but the 
evidence being clear, judgment was pronounced against the 
grave animal, that he should be first hanged and then 
burnt ; the gardener being at the same time condemned to 
pay all the expenses of the process. 


—_—OoO—_—— 


“HEN IN THEIR ASHES LIVE THEIR WONTED FIRES.” 


BisHor Txomas once told that, when he was chaplain to 
the British factory at Hamburgh, a gentleman of the factory, 
being ill, was ordered into the country for the benefit of the air. 
Accordingly he went into a village about ten miles distant, 
and after some time died there. Upon this, application was 
made to the parson of the parish for leave to bury him in the 
churchyard. The parson inquired what religion he was of, 
and was told he was a Calvinist. ‘ No,” says he, “ there 
are none but Lutherans in my churchyard, and there shall 
be no other.” “ This,’ says Dr. Thomas, “was told me, 
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and I wondered that any man of learning or understanding 
should have such ideas. I resolved to take my horse, and 
go and argue the matter with him; but found him inflex- 
ible. At Jength I told him he made me think of a circum- 
stance which once happened to myself when I was curate 
of a church in Thames Street: I was burying a corpse, 
and a woman came and pulled me by the sleeve in the 
midst of the service. ‘Sir, sir! I want to speak to you! 
‘Prythee, says I, ‘woman, wait till I have done.’ ‘No, 
sir, I must speak to you immediately.’ ‘ Why, then, 
what is the matter?’ ‘Why, sir,’ says she, ‘you are 
burying a man who died of the small pox, next my poor 
dear husband, who never had it!’ This story had the 
desired effect, and the curate permitted the bones of the 
poor Calvinist to be laid in his churchyard.” 


—_—Oo-—— 


HOW TO LAY A GHOST. 


Some days ago I received a letter from the Hague, with 
an account that a tradesman of that place complained of a 
spirit which came in the night time, and tore all his clothes 
and furniture to pieces. The common people, who are 
always credulous, readily believed it, and crowded to the 
tradesman’s house, who showed them some of the pieces of 
stuff and linen that had been cut and torn off. He told a 
thousand stories, more surprising than all this, of the,mis- 
chievousness of this spirit. The high bailiff, informed of 
the affair, ordered that nothing more should be laid in the 
spirit’s way to be torn, and enjoined the tradesman to talk 
no more of the imp; nay, he gave the latter to understand 
that he should be answerable for the folly of the former. 
Since that time the spirit has decamped, and the tradesman 
now lays the blame upon the rats of what he imputed at 
first to this invisible substance. —The Jewish Spy, vol. ii, 


——o—_ 


THE SUPERSTITIONS AND CRUELTIES OF THE OLD 
MEDICAL PROFESSION. 


Loox at the labour of the medical profession. In the 
fourteenth century John de Gaddesden treated a son of 
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Kdward II. for the small pox by wrapping him up in scarlet 
cloth, and hanging scarlet curtains round his bed; and, as 
a remedy for epilepsy, the same physician carried his patients 
to church to hear mass. The medical art was so little 
understood in those days that the professors of medicine 
had made no impression upon the understanding of the 
people; and they consequently trusted not to medicine, but 
to vain charms, which superstitions the ignorance of the 
practitioners themselves kept alive. The surgical practi- 
tioners of Europe, at the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
put their unhappy patients to the most dreadful torture by 
their mode of treating wounds and broken limbs. When 
they amputated a leg or an arm they applied the actual 
cautery, of red-hot iron, to stop the effusion of blood. 
Ambrose Paré, one of the most eminent of the French 
surgeons of that period, who accompanied the army to the 
siege of Turin in 1536, thus describes the mode in which 
he found his surgical brethren dealing with gunshot 
wounds. “I was then very raw and inexperienced, having 
never seen the treatment of gunshot wounds. It is true 
that I had read in the treatise of Jean de Vigo, on wounds 
in general, that those inflicted by fire-arms partake of a 
poisonous nature on account of the powder, and that they 
should be treated with hot oil of elder, mixed with a little 
theriacum. Seeing therefore that such an application must 
needs put the patient to extreme pain, to assure myself 
before I should make use of the boiling oil, I desired to see 
how it was employed by the other surgeons. I found their 
method was to apply it at the first dressing, as hot as 
possible, within the wound, with tents and setons; and this 
I made bold to do likewise. At length my oil failed me, 
and I was fain to substitute a digestive, made of the yolk 
of eggs, and rose oil, and turpentine. At night I could not 
rest in my bed in peace, fearing that I should find the 
wounded, in whose cases I had been compelled to abstain 
from using this cautery, dead of poison: this apprehension 
made me rise very early in the morning to visit them; but 
beyond all my hopes found those to whom I had applied 
the digestive suffering little pain, and their wounds free 
from inflammation. On the contrary, I found those to 
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whom the aforesaid oil had been applied, feverish, in great 
pain, and with swelling and inflammation round their 
wounds. I resolved therefore that I would never burn 
unfortunate sufferers from gunshot in that cruel manner 
again.” Francis I., King of France, having a persuasion 
that, because the Jews were the most skilful physicians of 
that day, the virtue was in the Jew and not in the science 
which he professed, sent to Charles V. of Spain for a 
Jewish physician; but finding that the man who arrived 
had been converted to Christianity, he refused to employ 
him, thinking the virtue of healing had therefore departed 
from him. <A statute of Henry VIII. says :—“ Foras- 
much as the science and cunning of physic and surgery is 
daily within this realm exercised by a great multitude of 
ignorant persons, of whom the greater part have no insight 
in the same, nor in any other kind of learning; some also 
con no letters on the book, so far forth that common 
artificers, as smiths and weavers and women, boldly and 
accustomably take upon them great cures, in which they 
partly use sorcery and witchcraft, partly apply such medi- 
cines to the disease as be very noxious, and nothing meet, 
to the high displeasure of God, great infamy to the faculty, 
and the grievous damage and destruction of diverse of the 
king’s people.” When such ignorance prevailed diseases 
of the slightest kind must have been very often fatal ; and 
the power of all men to labour profitably must have been 
greatly diminished by the ravages of sickness. These 
ravages are now checked by medical science and medical 
labour.—Charles Kmight’s “ Knowledge is Power.” 


—o—— 


THE RAILWAY.—* STICK TO THE BASKETS.” 


Waen William Hutton, in the middle of the last century, 
started from Nottingham (where he earned a scanty living 
as a bookbinder) and walked to London and back for the 
purpose of buying tools, he was nine days from home, six of 
which were spent in going and returning. He travelled 
on foot, dreading robbers, and still more dreading the cost 
of food and lodging at public-houses. His whole expenses 
during this toilsome expedition were only ten shillings and 
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eightpence; but he contented himself with the barest neces- 
saries, keeping the money for his tools sewed up in his shirt 
collar. If William Hutton had lived in these days, he 
would, upon sheer principles of economy, have gone to 
London by the Nottingham train at a cost of twenty shillings 
for his transit, in one forenoon, and returned in another. 
The twenty shillings he would have sacrificed for his convey- 
ance, but he would have had a week’s labour free to go to 
work with his new tools. He need not have sewed his 
money in his shirt collar for fear of thieves, and his shoes 
would not have been worn out and his feet blistered in his 
toilsome march of two hundred and fifty miles. A very few 
years ago it was not uncommon to hear men say that this 
wonderful communication, the greatest triumph of modern 
skill, was not a blessing, for the machinery had put some one 
out of employ. Baron Humboldt, a traveller in South 
America, tells us that, upon a road being made over a part 
of the great chain of mountains called the Andes, the 
government was petitioned against the road by a body of 
men, who for centuries had gained a living by carrying 
travellers in baskets strapped upon their backs over the 
fearful rocks, which only three guides could cross. Which 
was the best course:—to make the road, and create the 
thousand employments belonging to freedom of intercourse 
for these very carriers of travellers, and for all other men; 
or to leave the mountains without a road, that the poor 
guides might gain a premium for risking their lives in an un- 
necessary peril ?—Charles Knight’s “ Knowledge is Power.” 


oa py 


A LEGEND OF AMIENS.—THE CONSECRATED CANDLE. 


In a city not far from Paris there is a miraculous candle 
surnamed the everlasting taper, which is shown upon a certain 
day to the people, and, as they pretend, never goes out nor 
wastes. It is enclosed in a long candlestick, above which it 
rises not more than an inch, in such manner that it is always 
in their power to raise it to the same height when it is burnt 
to the edge of the candlestick, or put another in its place 
when it is consumed. Though this mummery is so visible, 
it would be dangerous to speak of it in public, before 
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people who are persuaded of the truth of this miracle, and 
who would be sure to despise, if not to hate you; for a 
Nazarene who would pardon a sensible affront would never 
forgive a banter on the reality of the miracle of the holy 
candle. The story which is told of this miraculous taper is 
founded on the pretended deliverance of a Nazarene who 
had given himself to the devil. This man, whose name was 
Christopher, weary of taking great pains for very little 
money, and of being always a slave, resolved to be more at 
his ease in this world, though he was not so happy in the 
next. He heard his pastor speak every day of the great 
power of the devil, and of the numbers of people that gave 
themselves to him; this priest made himself hoarse by 
speaking of all the wicked spirits which to his knowledge 
had gratified the criminal desire of private men. His dis- 
courses convinced the lazy Christopher, who with the help 
of the devil was resolved to have money, and to take less 
care and pains than he had done to get it. He called there- 
fore several times to the devil; but whether his devilship 
had other business at that time upon his hands, or whether 
he foresaw what would happen to him, he made no great 
haste to come at Christopher’s call, till, being quite tired 
out with the impatient Nazarene’s importunity, he came one 
day to the house, and appeared to him in the shape of a pretty 
little monkey. ‘ What is it thou dost want with me?” 
said he; “thou hast been calling for a long time. Speak, 
what can I do for thy service?” “ My lord,” replied Chris- 
topher, “they say that your lordship gives estates and 
wealth to whomsoever you please. I should be obliged to 
you if you would grant me some share in your favour.” 
“ But what hast thou to give me?” said the devil. “ Alas! 
my lord,” replied Christopher, “I have nothing for myself; 
Iam but a poor carpenter that lives by my calling.” “I 
will,” says Beelzebub, “ give thee for thirty years as much 
gold as thou canst wish; but after that time is expired I 
shall want a carpenter in the infernal mansions for some 
repairs which I foresee will be necessary in my palace, and 
therefore when that time is out I shall come to fetch thee.” 
Christopher and the devil mutually signed their contract, 
which done, the monkey-Beelzebub gave a spring and made 
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his exit up the chimney. The Nazarene wished for 6000 
pistoles, and presently he found that sum in his pockets; 
upon which he quitted his plane and his chisel, and buys a 
house. The 6000 pistoles being spent, he demands 6000 
more and obtains them, which sum he lays out in furniture and 
plate. As soon as this sum was spent, he wished for another, 
and no sooner asked than had it; so that never was there a 
devil more punctual, and Christopher was so taken with his 
honesty that he did not like to hear him taxed with the 
want of it. Fifteen years of the lease were expired, when 
one night, as the Nazarene was entertaining some of his 
friends at supper,—for after he had acquired a fortune he did 
not want friends,—he ordered his maid to go into the cellar 
for a particular sort of wine which he reserved for special 
regales. Down went Jenny as soon as she was bid; but 
how great was her surprise when she saw upon one of the 
barrels a lusty man dressed in black, who bid her go up and 
tell her master that he must needs speak with him, and that 
without delay, or he must expect to have his neck twisted 
before all his guests. The maid, very much aghast, called 
Christopher aside, and told him the message. By the de- 
scription she gave him he mistrusted that this great black 
man was the devil, and having provided himself with his 
contract he took it down with him into the cellar to show 
him that his lease was but half expired. ‘‘ Well,” says the 
apparition to him, as soon as he was entered the cellar, “I 
come to tell thee thou hast butan hour to live.” ‘“ My lord,” 
replied Christopher, “‘ your lordship is mistaken by fifteen 
years. Here’s my contract.” ‘ How long did I promise 
you life?” said Beelzebub. “ Thirty years,” replied Chris- 
topher. ‘Very well,” replied the devil: “ pray don’t fifteen 
years of days and fifteen years of nights make up the 
account? That’s our way of computation, and we shan’t go 
to alter the method of calculating the infernal years to please 
you.”’ Christopher, very much astonished, went up into the 
hall to his friends, who, seeing him so melancholy and de- 
jected, asked him the reason of it, and he told them his 
unhappy case. “ Be of good courage,” saida Norman priest 
to him, who happened to be one of the guests; “go down 
into the cellar, and only tell the devil to prolong your life 
MM 
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while this candle burns.” Christopher went and carried 
his petition to the devil, who, to convince him that he was 
a good-natured devil in the main, though he calculated the 
years otherwise than this world does, granted him his request. 
The Nazarine carried the candle back to the priest, who, 
without loss of time, dipped it in holy water, that the devil 
might not have power over it to seize and put it out. This 
stratagem, which Beelzebub was not aware of, rendered all 
his tricks of no avail. He made his way back to the infernal 
territories by a deep hole he opened in the ground, of which 
none could ever yet find the bottom. The Nazarene did 
penance a long while for his crime. The consecrated candle 
was again put into the hands of the friars, and it has brought 
them in more money than Christopher got from the devil of 
a monkey. Do but consider the credulity of these people, 
and judge whether the extravagances into which their weak- 
ness involves them are to be ascribed to anything but their 
own ignorance, or to the frauds of those who deceive and 
abuse them.—The Jewish Spy, vol. i. 
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THE HEINOUSNESS OF SMOKING. 


“Smoxine tobacco”? was the unhesitating answer; mur- 
der, and adultery, and false witness, “ these are merely little 
sins.’ Hence two sins alone are great—polytheism and 
smoking; and Abd-el-Kereem asseverated very seriously 
that such was really the case; indeed there seems to be a 
very chief item in the religious creed of Riad—the enormity 
of the sin of using tobacco. “Of morality, justice and 
judgment, mercy and truth, purity of heart and tongue, 
and all that makes a man better, I never,” says the traveller, 
“heard one syllable during a month and a half of sermon 
frequentation in this pious capital; but,” he continues, “ of 
prayers, war against unbelievers, of the rivers of paradise, 
of houris, and of bowers, of hell, devils, and chains, the 
laws of divorce, etc., etc., plenty and to spare.” But most 
frequent of all seems the denunciation of the enormity of 
tobacco; of the sad consequences resulting from that damn- 
able and dreadful weed Mr. Palgrave gives to us a most 
appalling instance '— 
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“Nor should I omit a very frequent topic, the sinfulness 
of tobacco, ay, and that confirmed by visible and appalling 
judgments, curiously resembling those which a spirit, less 
Christian than Judaical, introduces occasionally into Euro- 
pean books of edification. Thus, for example, a man, 
supposed of correct life and unquestionable Islam, died and 
was buried at Sedoos, the same Little frontier town which 
we passed not long since. Prayers were said over him, and 
he was duly laid in his grave, reclining on his side, his face 
toward the Ca’abah, like any other good Muslim. Now it 
chanced that a neighbour, while assisting at the funeral 
ceremonies, had let fall, unperceived by himself, a small 
purse of money exactly into the pit, where it remained 
covered up with earth alongside of the dead man. On return- 
ing home, the owner of the purse discovered his loss; he 
searched everywhere, but to no purpose, and at last rightly 
concluded that his money must have found an untimely 
grave. What was to be done? ‘To disturb the repose of 
the dead is an action no less abhorred among Mahommedans 
than among ordinary Christians. But quid non mortalia 
pectora cogis aurt sacra fames? ‘The peasant consulted the 
village kadee, who assured him that in such a case digging 
up a corpse was no crime, though he wisely advised him to 
await nightfall, for fear of scandal and gossip. Night at 
last came, and the excusable ‘resurrection man’ set to 
work, and soon released his purse from the cold grasp of 
death. But what was his amazement and horror to see his 
deceased townsman now laid with his face turned away from 
the Ca’abah, and shifted to a position exactly the opposite 
of that in which they had but lately placed him. Hastily 
covering up the grave, he returned to give the kadee in- 
formation of the portent. Both agreed that the defunct, 
to merit this ominous transposition, must have died in 
infidelity or some equally grievous sin, and an official search 
of his quondam domicile was set on foot, to discover the 
traces or indications of his wicked ways. High and low 
they ransacked, and at last detected, where it had been 
carefully hidden in a crevice of the wall, a small bone pipe, 
whose blackened tube and diabolical smell too plainly de- 
noted its frequent use, and revealed the infamous hypocrisy 
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of its owner. The crime was evident, the visible chastise- 
ment explained, and no doubt but that the amateur of 
‘shameful’ smoke had already gone to unquenchable fire.” 
—Palqrave’s Central Arabia. 


——— O—— 


THE PIG. 


Tux unhappy penchant for forbidden fruit (the more so 
the sweeter) has not only characterized that sex who smooth 
our linen and our cares, from time immemorial, but has even 
subjected their husbands to the tyranny of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, by violating the rules enacted for eating fish 
instead of flesh. Thus we learn from Lewis’s “ Patriot 
King,” that “Thomas Freburn’s wife, of Paternoster Row, 
London, longed for pig!” Fisher, a butter woman, brought 
him a pig ready for the spit, but carried a part of it to Dr. 
Cocks, Dean of Canterbury, whilst at dinner. One of the 
dean’s guests was Garter king-at-arms, Freburn’s landlord, 
who sent to know if any of his family were ill, that he ate 
flesh in Lent. “ All well,” quoth Freburn, “ only my wife 
longs for pig.” His landlord sends for the Bishop of Lon- 
don’s apparitor, and orders him to take Freburn and his pig 
before Stocksley, the bishop. Stocksley sends him and his 
pig to Judge Cholmly, who not being at home he and the 
pig were brought back to the bishop, who committed them 
both to the Compter. Next day, being Saturday, he was 
carried before the Lord Mayor, who said on Monday next 
he should standin the pillory, with one half of the pig on 
one shoulder, the other half on the other. ‘The wife desired 
she might suffer, as the pig was on her account. A string 
was put through it, and it was hung about his neck, which 
he thus carried tothe Compter. Through Cromwell’s inter- 
cession (for this happened so late as the Reformation) the 
poor man at last gained his liberty by a bond of £20 
for his appearance. This mischief-making pig was, by 
order of the right rev. father in God, the Bishop of Lon- 
don, buried in Finsbury Field by the hand of his lordship’s 
apparitor ; and Freburn was by his landlord turned out of 
his house, and could not get another in four years.— Lambeth 
and Vatican, vol. i. 
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FEAST OF THE ASS. 


Never has‘ the eccentricity of the human mind been so 
clearly displayed as in the feasts which were formerly cele- 
brated in honour of the ass—the Festa Asinaria. “The 
Feast of the Ass”? was celebrated in several churches and 
cathedrals in France, in the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, in commemoration of the Virgin Mary’s flight 
into Hgypt! The gross absurdities then practised un- 
der the pretence of devotion would surpass belief, were 
there not such incontrovertible evidences to substantiate 
the facts. A young female, richly dressed, with an infant 
in her arms, was placed upon an ass, and led in great 
ceremony to the altar, where high mass was performed 
with solemn pomp. The ass was taught to kneel; and a 
hymn, replete with folly and blasphemy, was sung in 
his praise by the whole congregation. And what was still 
more remarkable for folly and profaneness, the priest used 
at the conclusion of the ceremony, and as a substitute for 
the words with which he on other occasions dismissed the 
people, to bray three times like an ass, which was answered 
by three similar brays by the people, instead of the usual 
response, “ We bless the Lord.” Upon other occasions the 
procession of the ass was thus exhibited. | The sub-deacons 
and children of the choir, after having decorated an ass’s 
back with a large hood, went and received him at the 
church porch, singing a ridiculous anthem, which contained 
a verse to this purpose, that the virtue of an ass had enriched 
the clergy! 

Aurum de Arabia 

Tulit in ecclesia, ; 
Thus et myrrham de Saba. 
Virtus Asinaria! 

At Rouen especially was performed a ceremony called 
the feast of the ass, at which the ass, richly dressed, waa 
placed before the altar, and the infatuated people sung 
before him the following exquisite anthem :— 

Eh, eh, eh, 
Sire ane! 
Eh, eh, eh, 
Sire ane! 
—Iambeth and Vatican, vol. u, 
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MISTAKEN PIETY.—AGNES DE ROCHIER. 

Aanes pp Rocnter was the only daughter of one of the 
wealthiest merchants of Paris, and was admired by all the 
neighbourhood for her beauty and virtue. In 1403 her 
father died, leaving her the sole possessor of his wealth, and 
rumour immediately disposed of her hand to all the young 
gallants of the quarter; but whether it was that grief for 
the loss of her parent had turned her head, or that the 
gloomy fanaticism of that time had worked with too fatal 
effect on her pure and inexperienced imagination, she took 
not only marriage and the male sex into utter abomination, 
but resolved to quit the world for ever, and to make herself 
a perpetual prisoner for religion’s sake. She determined, in 
short, to become what was then called a recluse, and as such 
to pass the remainder of her days in a narrow cell built 
within the wall of a church. On the 5th of October ac- 
cordingly, when the cell, only a few feet square, was finished 
in the wall of the church of St. Opportune, Agnes entered 
her final abode, and the ceremony of her reclusion began. 
The walls and pillars of the sacred edifice had been hung 
with tapestry and costly cloths; tapers burned on every 
altar; the clergy of the capital and the several religious 
communities thronged the church. The Bishop of Paris, 
attended by his chaplains and the canons of Notre Dame, 
entered the choir and celebrated a pontifical mass; he then 
approached the opening of the cell, sprinkled it with holy 
water, and after the poor thing had bidden adieu to her 
friends and relations, ordered the masons to fill up the 
aperture. ‘This was done as strongly as stone and mortar 
could make; nor was any opening left, save only a small 
loophole, through which Agnes might hear the offices of 
the church, and receive the aliments given her by the 
charitable. She was eighteen years old when she entered 
this living tomb, and she continued within it eighty years, 
till death terminated her sufferings! Alas for mistaken 
piety! Her wealth, which she gave to the church, and her 
own personal exertions during so long a life, might have 
made her a blessing to all that quarter of the city, instead of 
remaining a useless object of compassion to the few, and of 
idle wonder to the many.—Chronicles of Paris. 
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BECKFORD AND THE FEATHER OF THE ARCHANGEL 
GABRIEL. 

THE prior, who is not easily pleased, seemed to have sus- 
picions that the seriousness of my demeanour was not en- 
tirely orthodox. I overheard him saying to Roxas, “ Shall 
I show him the angel’s feather? You know we do not 
display this—our most valued, incomparable relic—to every- 
body, nor unless upon special occasions.” “The occasion 
is sufficiently special,’ answered my partial friend; ‘the 
letters I brought to you are your warrant, and I beseech 
your reverence to let us look at this gift of Heaven, which I 
am extremely anxious myself to adore and venerate.”. Forth 
stalked the prior, and drawing out from a remarkably large 
cabinet an equally capacious sliding shelf—the source, I 
conjecture, of the potent odour I complained of—displayed, 
lying stretched out upon a quilted silken mattress, the most 
glorious specimen of plumage ever beheld in terrestrial 
regions, a feather from the wing of the archangel Gabriel— 
full three feet long, and of a blushing hue more soft and 
delicate than that of the loveliest rose. I longed to ask at 
what precise moment this treasure beyond price had been 
dropped—whether from the air, on the open ground, or 
within the walls of the humble tenement at Nazareth ; but I 
repressed all questions of an indiscreet tendency, the why 
and wherefore, the when and how, for what and to whom, 
such a palpable manifestation of archangelic beauty and 
wingedness had been vouchsafed.—Beckford’s Travels, 


——_O0-—-—— 


JUDAS. 


Iv was believed in Pier della Valle’s time that the descend- 
ants of Judas Iscariot still existed at Corfu, though the 
persons who suffered this imputation stoutly denied the 
truth of the genealogy. When the ceremony of washing 
feet is performed in the Greek church at Smyrna, the 
bishop represents Christ, and the twelve apostles are acted 
by as many priests. He who personates Judas must be paid 
for it; and such is the feeling of the people that whoever 
accepts this odious part commonly retains the name of 
Judas for life. Judas serves in Brazil fora Guy Faux, to 
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be carried about by the boys and made the subject of an 
auto da fé. The Spanish sailors hang him at the yard-arm. 
It is not long since a Spaniard lost his life at Portsmouth 
during the performance of this ceremony, by jumping over- 
board after the figure. The Armenians, who believe hell 
and limbo to be the same place, say that Judas, after having 
betrayed our Lord, resolved to hang himself, because he 
knew Christ was to go to limbo and deliver all the souls 
which He found there, and therefore he thought to get there 
in time; but the devil was cunninger than he, and knowing 
his intent held him over limbo till the Lord had passed 
through, and then let him fall plump into hell.—Southey’s 
Omniana, vol. ii. 


——— 0 —— 


THE MIRACLE OF THE GRATEFUL COW. 


Txou must not think this extraordinary ; for the devils 
take a trip sometimes into the body of animals, when they 
can’t find better employment. I have read in a book that a 
devil once possessed a cow, and that he sometimes cut 
capers in her belly, and sometimes on her back. “One 
Martin,” says the author, “seeing what a sad plight the 
poor beast was in, ordered the devil to let her alone and 
depart. The cow was so sensible of this Martin’s kindness 
to her that she came politely to pay him her homage, fell on 
her knees, and lowed three times to show her gratitude,”— 
The Jewish Spy, vol. i. 
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MARTIN LUTHER’S BREECHES. 


Tue Jesuit P. Francisco de Fonseca has a curious story 
concerning relics in his account of the embassy of the Conde 
de Villarmayor, Fernando Telles da Sylva, from Lisbon to 
Vienna, to bring home an Austrian princess for John V. 
“As we are upon the subject of the miracles which have 
been wrought by relics in Vienna,” says he, “I will relate 
another prodigy that occurred in the same city, and which 
will serve not a little to confirm us in the faith with which 
we devoutly reverence these things. The Count of Harrach, 
who was greatly favoured by the Duke of Saxony, besought 
him that he would be pleased to bestow upon him some of 
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the very many relics in his treasury, which he preserved 
rather for curiosity than for devotion. The duke with much 
benignity ordered that various glasses should be given him, 
full of precious relics of Christ, of the most holy Virgin, 
the apostles, the innocents, and other various saints, and 
desired two Lutheran ministers to pack them with all 
decency in a valuable box, which the duke himself locked 
and sealed with his own seal, to prevent any fraud, and then 
sent it to Vienna. The box arrived at Vienna, and was 
deposited in the count’s chapel, which is in Preiner Street; 
the count sent word to the bishop, that he might come to 
see, open, and authenticate the relics. The bishop came, 
and upon his opening the box there issued out a stench so 
abominable that it was not to be borne, and the whole 
chapel was infected with it. ‘The bishop ordered that the 
reliquaries should be taken out, in order that he might 
carefully examine the cause of so strange an accident. This 
was done, and they soon discovered the mystery, for they 
found a case from which this pestilential odour proceeded : 
there was in it a piece of cloth with this inscription, ‘ Relics 
of Martin Luther's Breeches, which the Lutheran preachers, 
in mockery of our piety, had placed among the sacred relics. 
These abominable remains of the heresiarch were burnt by 
command of the bishop; and then not only did the stink 
cease, but there issued from the sacred relics a most sweet 
perfume, which filled the wholechapel.”—Southey’s Ommiana. 


—o—- 


SERPENT WORSHIP EXTRAORDINARY. 


A Matapar brahmin once played off a curious trick upon 
his flock. He raised money enough among them to make a 
golden snake and twelve golden eggs, which he carried to 
the pagoda in solemn procession, and there deposited, telling 
the people that in six weeks’ time the snake would be vivified, 
hatch the eggs, and disappear with its young, to become 
the tutelary divinities of their country. ‘They disappeared 
accordingly at the time appointed, to the infinite joy of the 
believers. —Southey’s Omniana, vol. il. 


—_o-— 
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THE MIRAOLE OF DR. CHAFAI. 


TERE are about Cairo several tombs of the Mahommedan 
doctors or santons, which are very much frequented by a 
great number of persons, who pay extraordinary devotion to 
them. One of the principal tombs is that of the famous 
Dr. Chafai; ’tis almost as good an annuity to certain 
santons and dervishes, that take care to keep it in repair, as 
the chine or rump-bone of St. Francis is to his disciples the 
Franciscans. The Turkish monks have as much zeal for 
their saints as the Nazarene monks have for theirs. The 
boldest convulsionary Jansenist could not have fallen upon 
a more crafty method than they did to secure Chafai to 
themselves. A sovereign of Hgypt, who was caliph of 
Babylon and kept his court there, was desirous to have the 
body of this famous Chafai carried to all the places where 
he chose to reside; he wrote to the governor of Hgypt to 
cause it to be taken out of the ground, and to send it to 
him in a magnificent coffin. The governor was very sorry 
for this order, because, knowing what a profound veneration 
all the people had for this pretended saint, he dreaded an 
insurrection; and in order to avoid the sad consequences 
which commonly attend popular risings, he communicated 
the order which he had received to the dervishes, whom he 
exhorted to submit to the commands of their prince and 
recommended it to them to dispose the populace to consent 
to the removal of the saint. “I will go to-morrow,” said 
he to them, “and perform the caliph’s command; do you 
therefore be ready with all necessaries.” The Turkish 
monks were not astonished at the summons; they resolved 
to act to some purpose, and to oppose the orders of the 
sovereign, but in such a manner as should not make him 
their enemy. ‘To effect this with ease, they resolved to 
cover their fraud with a miracle, and to secure Heaven on 
their side. That’s the grand secret to attain to the end of 
the most difficult enterprises. They worked all night to 
finish their project, and, after having opened the saint’s 
tomb, they put considerable matter round the corpse, mixed 
with some phosphoruses which would take fire as soon as 
they took the air. After they had prepared everything, 
they very calmly waited for the governor, who, on pretence 
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of doing the more honour to the saint, repaired to his tomb 
with a retinue of ten thousand men; though all this ap- 
paratus and pomp was only to keep the people from rising 
up in arms. As soon as he was arrived the workmen began 
to open the ground. When they came to the place where 
the corpse lay, and began to give air to the phosphoruses, 
the combustible matters took fire, and such a hot bright 
flame burst out of the tomb that they who dug there were 
deprived for some moments of their sight: they were the 
first that cried out “a miracle; ” the populace did the same, 
and then the priests proclaimed it was not the saint’s will to 
quit the place of his retirement. ‘The imagination of the 
Kgyptians, which is ripe for prodigies, greedily caught at 
this, and the tomb was instantly covered up again, without 
presuming to go any farther to work. The governor, like a 
good politician and as good a courtier, artfully took the 
advantage of this pretended miracle to satisfy the people, 
without slighting the orders of his master, to whom he sent 
an account of this prodigy, which above ten thousand spec- 
tators could certify. The caliph, when he heard that the 
saint was well, and did not care to quit his lodging, con- 
sented to let him le in his old tomb, where he still continues, 
and where the Mahommedan devotees go in crowds to pray. 
You must own, dear Monceca, that this prank tallies exactly 
with the tricks that are played by the Nazarene monks. Go 
where we will, we shall find that superstition feeds the 
avarice of certain men who drive a scandalous trade with 
their religion, and disgrace themselves in the opinion of 
men of sense, to whom their knavery is soon known.—- 
The Jewish Spy, vol, i. 
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COLUMBUS SPIRITUALIZED. 


Mr. Pinkerton calls the West Indies the Isles of Colon. 
A name was certainly wanting for these islands which might 
be adopted by the writers of all countries. Mr. Pinkerton 
prefers this appellation to the more natural one of the 
Columbian Islands, because he says many foreign nations 
might interpret this latter name to mean the Isles of Doves, 
and therefore it is better to preserve the original name of 
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the great discoverer. Columbus, however, was the dis- 
coverer’s family name, and it is thus curiously allegorized, 
or, as the Methodists would say, improved, by his son Fer- 
nando, in a manner which might have delighted Mr. Shandy. 
“ His name and surname were not without some mystery. 
We may instance many names which were given by secret 
impulse, to denote the effects those persons were to produce, 
as in his is foretold and expressed the wonder he performed. 
For if we look upon the common surname of his ancestors, 
we may say he was true Columbus, or Columba, forasmuch 
as he conveyed the grace of the Holy Ghost into that new 
world which he discovered, showing those people who 
knew Him not, which was God’s beloved Son, as the Holy 
Ghost did in the figure of a dove at St. John’s baptism ; 
and because he also carried the olive branch and oil of 
baptism over the waters of the ocean, like Noah’s dove, to 
denote the peace and union of those people with the Church, 
after they had been shut up in the ark of darkness and con- 
fusion. And the surname of Colon, which he revived, was 
proper to him, which in Greek signifies a member, that his 
proper name being Christopher, it might be known he was a 
member of Christ, by whom salvation was to be conveyed to 
those people. Moreover, if we would bring his name to the 
Latin pronunciation, that is Christophorus Colonus, we may 
say that as St. Christopher is reported to have borne that 
name because he carried Christ over the deep waters, with 
ereat danger to himself, whence came the denomination of 
Christopher ; and as he conveyed over the people whom no 
other would have been able to carry, so the admiral Chris- 
tophorus Colonus, imploring the assistance of Christ in that 
dangerous passage, went over safe himself and his company, 
that those Indian nations might become citizens and inhabi- 
tants of the Church triumphant in heaven; for it is to be 
believed that many souls, which the devil expected to make 
a prey of, had they not passed through the water of baptism, 
were by him made inhabitants and dwellers in the eternal 
glory of heaven.”—Southey’s Omniana, vol. ii. 
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DRUNKEN GAMBLING. 


A moRE extraordinary instance of frantic or drunken 
gambling appeared in the London newspapers. It follows 
here, as related in the Times of April 17, 1812. “On 
Wednesday evening an extraordinary investigation took 
place at Bow Street. Croker, the officer, was passing the 
Hampstead Road ; he observed at a short distance before him 
two men on a wall, and directly after saw the tallest of 
them, a stout man about six feet high, hanging by his neck 
from a lamp-post attached to the wall, being that instant 
tied up and turned off by the short man. This unexpected 
and extraordinary sight astonished the officer; he made up 
to the spot with all speed, and just after he arrived there 
the tall man who had been hanged fell to the ground, the 
handkerchief with which he had been suspended having 
given way. Croker produced his staff, and said he was an 
officer, and demanded to know of the other man the cause 
of such conduct; in the mean time the man who had been 
hanged recovered, got up, and on Croker interfering gave 
him a violent blow on the nose, which nearly knocked him 
backward. ‘The short man was endeavouring to make off ; 
however, the officer procured assistance, and both were 
brought to the office, when the account they gave was that 
they worked on canals. They had been together on 
Wednesday afternoon, tossed up for money, and afterwards 
for their clothes; the tall man who was hanged won the 
other’s jacket, trousers, and shoes; they then tossed up 
which should hang the other, and the short one won the 
toss. They got upon the wall, the one to submit, and the 
other to hang him on the iron lamp-post. They both 
agreed in this statement. The tall one who had been 
hanged said if he had won the toss he would have hanged 
the other. He said he then felt the effects on his neck at 
the time he was hanging, and his eyes were so much 
swelled that he saw double. The magistrates expressed 
their horror and disgust, and ordered the man who had 
been hanged to find bail for the violent and unjustifiable 
assault upon the officer, and the short one for hanging the 
other. Not having bail, they were both committed to 
Bridewell for trial.’ —Southey’s Ommiana, vol. ii. 


Varieties of Womanhood. 


NOBLE LAPLAND MAIDENS. 


Turre was the young Lapland maiden and missionary, 
Maria Magdalena Mattsdotter, who came all the way from 
her wild Lapland mountains and snows to Stockholm, to 
see the king; travelling on her light snow-skates three 
hundred miles to implore him to do something for the 
education of his people. We are glad to learn that she did 
not come in vain. Herself converted, and comprehending 
deeply that Christ died for her, at the ordinance of the 
Lord’s Supper she heard a voice saying to her, “For 
thee! for thee!” then she became conscious that her sins 
were forgiven, and a spiritual life of intense power possessed 
her experience. The young woman, who undertook this 
long journey from the realms where, through many a long 
winter’s night, she had kept solitary watch over her herds 
of reindeer to guard them against bears and wolves, and 
amidst whose starry and snowy solitudes she had revolved 
the idea of that long journey for an interview, was only 
twenty-six years of age. Arrived in Stockholm, it says 
much for the simplicity of the place, that she soon obtained 
an audience of the two queens—the queen dowager and 
her daughter-in-law; then an interview with the king 
followed, in which she laid before him at length the con- 
dition of her tribes. He promised her and ‘her tribes his 
support and his help; and assured of this, she started 
again upon her homeward journey, skating back as she had 
skated up from Gefle on her skidor her solitary journey 
of three hundred miles. Truly we thank Miss Howitt for 
giving to us additional accounts of the noble stuff of which 
womanhood may be made. Involuntarily, as we read this 
account, we apostrophized the glorious young heroine in 
the well-known verse of Wordsworth,— 

“Thy thoughts, thy feelings shall not die, 


Nor leave thee, when grey hairs come nigh, 
A melancholy slave. 
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But an old age serene and bright, 
And lovely as thy Lapland night, 
Shall guide thee to the grave!” 

Magdalena Mattsdotter came from the depth of interior 
Lapland snows ; but there was also Mamselle Berg, another 
brave young woman, who thought herself roused by the 
Holy Spirit to go out and teach young Lapland children. 
She could not get away from the thought that she ought to 
do it. A clergyman, to whom she spoke upon the matter, 
wisely counselled her, “ Endeavour to shake off the feeling ; 
if you cannot, then accept it as a vocation from God, and 
try it for six months.” She said, “If I go, it shall not be 
for six months, but for three years.” She went, and the three 
years became seven. She seems also to have been a nobly and 
simply beautiful creature; she gathered, in the most difficult 
circumstances, children round her, expending her little pro- 
perty in putting up a schoolhouse for them, and laying in 
sacks of potatoes, that she might feed the half-famishing ; 
learning herself the Laplandish language, and teaching 
them the Swedish, and discoursing to them about the love 
of God in such language as this :— 

One day, when she was telling the children of the love of 
God, “Our Lord,” she said, “is nothing but love. You 
must not think of Him otherwise. When you read of His 
angry denunciations in the Bible, you must think that it is 
His intense love which makes Him speak thus, just as a 
mother calls out, almost threateningly, when she sees her 
little child thrusting its hand into the stove or otherwise 
running into danger.” 

There were five young girls in the room, who, overcome 
with emotion on hearing these words, rushed to the table 
in the middle of the room and clasping each others’ hands 
across it, exclaimed by one accord, and as it were in- 
voluntarily— 

“We will always be the Lord’s! We will belong to 
none other !” 

“What is it they are doing?” asked a tiny little girl, 
rushing forward and trying to reach up her small hand, 
‘ Whatever it is, I’m in it, £’m in it!” 

From that day these five became awakened Christians. 
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Four of them, now grown up, have remained so to this day ; 
but the fifth has fallen away from the faith and love of her 
early youth.—Miss Howitt’s “Frederika Bremer and her 
Swedish Sisters :”? Eclectic Review. 


——90——s 


THE BEREAVED MOTHER. 


Tux following affecting story was related in America not 
long since, with touching simplicity, by the bereaved mother 
herself, an emigrant from the old world. During the recital 
the expression of her fine intellectual face, her fast-flowing 
sears, attested a truth we all admit—that warm hearts 
and tender sympathies may exist where the refinements of 
polished life are wanting. 

“The steerage of our ship was crowded with passengers 
of all ages, and before we had been long at sea a malignant 
disease broke out among the children on board. One after 
another sickened and died, and each was in its turn wrapped 
in its narrow shroud and committed to the deep, with no 
requiem but the bursting sigh of a fond mother, and no 
obsequies but the tears of fathers and brothers and pitying 
spectators. As they suddenly plunged into the sea, and the 
blue waves closed over them, I clasped my own babe more 
strongly to my bosom, and prayed that Heaven might spare 
my only child. But this was not to be. It sickened, and 
day by day I saw that its life was ebbing and the work of 
death begun. On Friday night it died, and to avoid the 
necessity of seeing what was once so beautiful, and still so 
dear, given to gorge the monsters of the deep, I concealed . 
its death from all around me. To lull suspicion, I gave 
evasive answers to those who inquired after it, and folded it 
in my arms, and sang to it, as if my babe was only sleeping 
for an hour, when the cold long sleep of death was on it. 
A weary day and night had passed away, and the sabbath 
came. Like others, I wore my neatest dress, and put on a 
smiling face: but no! it was a heavy task, for I felt m 
heart breaking. On Monday the death of the child could 
no longer be concealed; but, from regard to my feelings, the 
captain had it enclosed in a rude coffin, and promised to 
keep it two days for burial, if in that time we should make 
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land. The coffin was placed in the boat which floated at the 
ship’s stern, and through the long hours of night I watched 
it—a dark speck on the waves, which might shut it from 
my sight for ever. It was then I thought of my dear 
cottage home, and my native land, and the kind friends I 
had left behind me, and longed to mingle my tears with 
theirs. By night I watched the coffin of my babe, and by 
day looked for the land—raising my heart in prayer to Him 
who holds the winds in His hand, that they might waft us 
swiftly onward. On the third morning, just as the sun had 
risen, the fog lifted, and showed us the green shores of New 
Brunswick. The ship was laid to; and then the captain, 
with a few men, left, taking the coffin with them. I was 
not permitted to go, but from the deck of the vessel I could 
see them as they dug the grave under thick shades of the 
forest trees, on the edge of a sweet glade which sloped down 
to the water; and in my heart I blessed them, and prayed 
that God would reward their kindness to the living and the 
dead. When they returned on board, the captain came to 
me and said, ‘ My good woman, the place where your son 
is buried is Greenville, on the coast of New Brunswick. I 
will write it on a piece of paper, that you may know where 
his remains lie.” I thanked him for his care, but told him 
that the record was already written on my heart, and would 
remain there till my blessed boy and I should meet in a 
brighter and happier world.”—The Mother’s Magazine. 


ete 


LADY HOWARD. 


Tr struck me that I could make Lady Howard into a 
character. All I knew of her then was, that she bore the 
reputation of having been bard-hearted in her lifetime ; 
that for some crime she had committed, nobody knew what, 
she was said to be doomed to run in the shape of a hound 
from the gateway of Fitz-ford to Oakhampton Park, between 
the hours of midnight and cockcrowing, and to return with 
a single blade of grass in her mouth whence she started ; 
and this she was to do till every blade was picked, when the 
world would be at anend. Dr. Jago, the clergyman of Milton 
Abbot, however told me that occasionally she was said to 

NN 
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ride in a coach of bones up the west street towards the moor ; 
and an old man of this place told a friend of mine the same 
story, only adding that “he had seen her in it scores of times.” 
A lady also who was once resident here, and whom I met in 
company, assured me that, happening many years before 
to pass the old gateway at Fitz-ford, as the church clock 
struck twelve, in returning from a party, she had herself seen 
the hound start! Now I verily believe the lady told truth ; 
for my husband’s father many years ago rented Fitz-ford. 
It was the residence of his hind or bailiff, and there the late 
Mr. Bray used to keep a pack of hounds. It is therefore 
nothing improbable that one of them might have slipped 
the kennel, and ran out as the church clock struck twelve, 
and so personated in the eyes of imagination the terrific 
spectre of the old tale. My husband can remember that 
when a boy it was acommon saying with the gentry at a 
party, “ Come, it is growing late ; let us begone, or we shall 
meet Lady Howard as she starts from Fitz-ford.”’—Mrs. 
Bray's “ Tamar and Tavy,” vol. ii. 


-———o—-—— 


AN UNNATURAL MOTHER.—LADY HOWARD. 


TE particulars of a story I have now to relate about her, 
from the careful way in which they have been most minutely 
handed down from generation to generation, in some of the 
most respectable families in the neighbourhood, and from 
the bad fame and ill character of Lady Howard I should be 
much tempted to consider are, if not wholly true, at least 
grounded on fact. I have been in the room, indeed once slept 
in it, though I saw no ghost, where the catastrophe of this 
story is said to have occurred, at Walreddon House. Lady 
Howard had an only daughter, I do not know by which 
marriage, whose history was involved in considerable mystery. 
She is said to have taken some strange dislike to the child 
from the very hour of its birth, so that she could not endure 
the infant in her sight. A lady of some station, who was 
a visitant at Walreddon and Fitz-ford (for Lady Howard 
resided occasionally at each dwelling), observing the cruel 
treatment the child received from her unnatural mother, felt 
so much compassion for her (as she really feared for the 
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little girl’s life if she continued where she was), that she 
caused her to be secretly conveyed from Walreddon to a 
distant part of the country, where with every care, but in 
as private a manner as possible, she brought her up as if 
she had been her own child. Lady Howard felt not at all 
displeased at the idea of her daughter having been stolen; 
and if she had committed no other crime than the cruelty 
with which she treated her she deserved her nightly ride 
in the coach of bones for that offence alone. If the lady 
who had carried off the infant spread a false report of her 
death or not, tradition has not informed us; but it positively 
affirms that years rolled on, and no intelligence being 
received concerning her, Lady Howard believed that the 
wish she dad often been heard to express was accomplished, 
and that her daughter was really dead. In the interval the 
child grew up a beautiful young woman, and so opposite to 
her hard-hearted mother in disposition that she was uni- 
versally beloved for her kind and affectionate manners. The 
friend who had stolen her began now to reflect what a fine 
young woman she had grown, what an ornament she would 
be to her family, and, as there was no other child, what a 
pity it would be if Lady Howard died without knowing she 
had such a promising daughter alive, or without being recon- 
ciled to her, as it was not to be supposed she would obsti- 
nately shut her eyes to the young lady’s merits, and refuse 
to give up a prejudice so unreasonable as that she had con- 
ceived against her whilst yet a child. Nevertheless, she 
knew enough of Lady Howard’s character to feel she must 
be warily dealt with in the matter ; and after long delibera- 
tion she fancied the most likely way to succeed would be to 
contrive to introduce the mother to the daughter in a manner 
that would afford her an opportunity of becoming well ac- 
quainted with her merits, without the danger of a favourable 
impression being prevented by any preconceived prejudices. 
She took the opportunity therefore of introducing the 
young lady to her mother as the orphan of a particular friend ; 
and so much was Lady Howard delighted with her that she 
became fond of her, and expressed a wish for her society. 
The friend who had brought about the meeting felt so rejoiced 
at the happy prospect it had opened for her adopted child, 
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that she judged it best to let the truth be known; and on 
Lady Howard passing some high encomium on the girl, she 
told her “ that it was her long-lost daughter of whom she 
had spoken in such warm terms, and that she merited all 
her affection.” The words were scarcely spoken, when a 
look of horror overspread the countenance of the undeceived 
mother; her passions rose to a degree of frenzy, and with 
many dreadful threats and considerable violence she turned 
her own child, who implored her to show her but the 
slightest mark of parental feeling, from her doors. Time 
again rolled on, and Lady Howard being advanced in life, 
her daughter was persuaded to make another attempt to 
soften her obdurate heart ere she died. Lady Howard was 
at this time livmg in her house of Walreddon, and thither 
went her daughter. At the moment of the meeting her 
mother was descending an upper flight of large old oak 
stairs, that led to the state apartment on the second floor ; 
the daughter was ascending the hall stairs from below, 
which led in the same direction. Seeing her mother thus 
suddenly appear, she threw herself on her knees on the 
landing place, and caught hold of her dress, scarcely knowing 
what she did in such moments of agitation. Lady Howard 
rushed towards the state room, her daughter still holding 
her clothes with a firm grasp, and passionately imploring 
her to look on her with pity. At this instant they were 
under where the folding doors stood partly open. Lady 
Howard seized them, and with a force so sudden pushed 
them on her child that her arm was broken between the 
leaves of the door. The unnatural mother turned her from 
the house, and never saw her more. What became of the 
poor girl is not known, tradition is silent respecting her 
fate ; but it should seem as if Lady Howard had felt some 
touch of remorse on her account before she died; for after 
bequeathing Walreddon and Fitz-ford to the Courtenay 
family, there was a certain portion of her property reserved 
with a clause that she gave it to any person who could prove 
herself to be the daughter of Mary, sole heiress of the late 
Sir John Fitz, and widow of Sir Richard Grenville. The 
legacy so strangely bequeathed was never claimed.—WMrs. 
Bray’s “ Tamar and Tavy,” vol. iii. 
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JUDGE GLANVILLE AND HIS DAUGHTER. 


TE judge’s daughter was attached to George Stanwich, 
®& young man of Tavistock, lieutenant of a man-of-war, whose 
letters, the father disapproving of the attachment, were ine 
tercepted. An old miser of Plymouth, of the name of Page, 
wishing to have an heir to disappoint his relations, who 
perhaps were too confident in calculating upon sharing 
his wealth, availed himself of this apparent neglect of the 
young sailor, and settling on her a good jointure obtained 
her hand. She took with her a maid-servant from Tavi- 
stock ; but her husband was so penurious that he dismissed 
all the other servants, and caused his wife and her maid to 
do all the work themselves. On an interview subsequently 
taking place between her and Stanwich, she accused him 
of neglecting to write to her, and then discovered that his 
letters had been intercepted. The maid advised them to 
get rid of the old gentleman; and Stanwich at length, with 
great reluctance, consented to their putting an end to him. 
Page lived in what is now called the mayoralty house, at 
Plymouth, and a woman who lived opposite hearing at night 
some sand thrown against a window, thinking it was her 
own, arose, and looking out saw a young gentleman near 
Page’s window, and heard him say, “ For God’s sake, stay 
your hand!” A female replied, “’Tis too late, the deed is 
done.” On the following morning it was given out that 
Page had died suddenly in the night, and as soon as possible 
he was buried. On the testimony, however, of his neigh- 
bour, the body was taken up again, and it appearing that he 
had been strangled, his wife, Stanwich, and the maid were 
tried and executed. It iscurrent among the common people 
here, that Judge Glanville, her own father, pronounced her 
sentence.—Mrs. Bray’s “ Tamar and Tavy,” vol. 1. 


OO 


LADY MARGARET BARNARD.—A NOBLE WIFE. 


Brep a hosier at Aberdeen, Alexander Fordyce found the 
north too confined for any extensive operations; and repair- 
ing to London as the only place worthy his genius, obtained 
employment as clerk to a city banking house. He displayed 
great facility for figures, with great attention to business, 
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and rose to the post of junior partner in the firm of Roffey, 
Neale and James. Scarcely was he thus established, ere he 
began to speculate in the alley, and generally with marked 
good fortune. 


“The devil tempts young sinners with success ; ” 


and Mr. Fordyce, thinking his luck would be perpetual, 
ventured for sums which involved his own character and his 
partners’ fortune. The game was with him; the funds were 
constantly on the rise; and, fortunate as daring, he was 
enabled to purchase a large estate, to support a grand ap- 
pearance, to surpass nabobs in extravagance and parvenus 
in folly. He marked “‘ the marble with his name” upon a 
church which he ostentatiously built. The Aberdeen hosier 
spent thousands in attempting to become a senator, and 
openly avowed his hope of dying a peer. He married a lady 
of title, purchased estates in Scotland at a fancy value, 
built a hospital, and founded charities in the place of which 
he hoped to become the representative. Buta change came 
over his fortunes. Some political events first shook him ; 
a sensible blow was given to his career by the affair of Falk- 
land island; and he had recourse to his partners’ private 
funds to supply his deficiencies. Like many who are 
tempted to appropriate the property of others, he trusted to 
replace it by some lucky stroke of good fortune, and re- 
doubled his speculations on the stock exchange. But we 
refer to Fordyce for the sake of doing honour to his wife, 
Lady Margaret Fordyce, née Barnard, sister of that Lady 
Anne Barnard whose name is familiar to the literary reader 
as the writer of “Auld Robin Gray.” A most charming 
description of this lady is to be found in the second volume 
of the “ Lives of the Lindsays.” Sheridan wrote of Lady 
Fordyce in the most enthusiastic terms :—“Always sweet, 
always entertaining, always instructive,’ said her sister, 
Lady Anne. “ Her eloquence was remarkable, her singing 
frequently left the whole room in tears.” ‘“ I may complete,” 
says the author of the above work, “ the portrait of a most 
pure and noble mind, by inserting a letter written by her at 
nineteen years of age to her husband, Alexander Fordyce, 
of Roehampton, on hearing he had ruined himself and her, 
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and made shipwreck of his character as well as his fortune, 
though this she could not believe.” The letter is worthy to 
be classed with anything in the English language. It was 
written shortly after this most unhappy failure, and sadly 
instances the social unhappiness which follows speculation. 
“For the sake of heaven, your own and my repose, my dear 
husband, let not the unhappy affair affect your mind too 
much. I have heard all, eyen the worst, from our ever 
valued friend, Mr. Atkinson; and I have borne it with a 
fortitude which nothing but a thorough conviction of our 
sole dependence on Him who gives and Him who takes away 
could give me. Do you think in the same way, and by 
calming your troubled mind ease me of the greatest part of 
the misfortune, the idea of your unhappiness. I hope you 
know me well enough, my dear Fordyce, to be convinced 
that I can live with as much content on a small fortune as a 
large. I think I could even look poverty in the face without 
shrinking, if it was necessary, which, thank heaven, it is 
not; and who knows but that when the unfortunate affair 
is in some measure passed, we may live in a more happy 
manner than we have yet experienced, trusting more to each 
other, and to our own minds, for that content which if not 
found there will fly us in every situation? Perhaps we may 
not be able to live in this country; well then, my dear hus- 
band, we will go to another. We cannot go where all-pro- 
tecting Providence will not comfort and sustain us, if we 
submit with resignation to His will. The dread tongue of 
malice, and the triumph of those who are not our friends, is 
I know hard to bear; but while you know I am convinced of 
the rectitude of your intentions, in those plans which have 
turned out so unfortunately, the lenient hand of time, and, 
may I add, the soothing attention of a wife, will get the 
better of all those misfortunes, and we shall yet be happy. 
Oh! my Fordyce, had I known your mind had so great a 
calamity to struggle with, how should I have tried to have 
soothed, and instead of being hurt or offended at any little 
starts of temper, would rather have wondered how they 
could be so few. I have sometimes told you I was a philo- 
sopher, and if it were necessary could be an economist. I 
come now to the test, and am too proud to be caught shrink- 
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ing back, like a coward, when I have affirmed i could face 
the enemy. I would fain make you smile by painting to 
you the otherwise timorous Margaret, armed at all points, 
fighting against the foe misfortune, and getting the better 
of him by the sole armour of contentment and the hope of 
better days. I know him to be a coward and a bully; 
appear afraid of him, and he overwhelms you; face him, and 
he flies. Yet we have all a vulnerable part; mine is the 
thought of your unhappiness. Let me find you composed 
and comfortable. Let me, if possible, see you, that I may 
pour the balm of consolation into your wounded mind, and 
I shall then hope that the time may not be ata great dis- 
tance when I may sign myself your happy, as well as affec- 
tionate M. F.” 

Two years afterwards she wrote to her sister, and it should 
be a lesson to all speculators, ere they risk family as well as 
self :—“ I went on Sunday—oh! Anne, where ?—to Roe- 
hampton, to choose from amongst what was my own what I 
wished to purchase! Yes, Anne, I came away satisfied with 
my own philosophy. I repeated to myself with Solon or 
Socrates, no matter which, ‘How many things are here 
which I can do without!’ adding what alone made it a 
boast, ‘though once possessed of them.’ I prayed for a 
little rain to sadden the glories of the prospect to a more 
suitable gloominess ; they were not heard; the day was de- 
lightful; the place in perfect order and beauty; all the 
walls and shrubberies which we had made are now in the 
greatest perfection; not one tree we planted that has not 
grown with the most uncommon luxuriance.”—Chronicles 
and Characters of the Stock Exchange. 


—oO3 


A GAMESTER'S WIFE. 


Ar Tunbridge, in the year 1715, Mr. J. Hedges made a 
very brilliant appearance ; he had been married about two 
years to a young lady of great beauty and large fortune ; 
they had one child, a boy on whom they bestowed all that 
affection which they could spare from each other. He knew 
nothing of gaming, nor seemed to have the least passion for 
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play ; but he was unacquainted with his own heart, and he 
began by degrees to bet at the table for trifling sums, and 
his soul took fire at the prospect of immediate gain ; he was 
soon surrounded by sharpers, who with calmness lay in 
ambush for his fortune, and coolly took advantage of the pre- 
cipitancy of his passions. His lady perceived the ruin of her 
family approaching, but, at first, without being able to form 
any scheme to prevent it. She advised with his brother, 
who at that time was possessed of a small fellowship at 
Cambridge. It was easily seen that whatever passion took 
the lead in her husband’s mind seemed to be there fixed 
unalterably : it was determined therefore to let him pursue 
fortune, but previously take measures to prevent the pursuit 
being fatal. Accordingly, every night this gentleman was a 
constant attender at the hazard tables ; he understood neither 
the arts of sharpers nor even the allowed strokes of a con- 
noisseur, yet still he played. The consequence is obvious ; 
he lost his estate, his equipage, his wife’s jewels, and every 
other movable that could be parted with, except a repeating 
watch. His agony upon this occasion was inexpressible ; he 
was even mean enough to ask a gentleman who sat near to 
lend him a few pieces in order to turn his fortune; but this 
prudent gamester, who plainly saw there was no expectation 
of being repaid, refused to lend a farthing, alleging a former 
resolution against lending. Hedges was at last furious 
with the continuance of ill success, and pulling out his 
watch asked if any person in company would set him sixty 
guineas upon it; the company were silent: he then de- 
manded fifty; still no answer: he sunk to forty, thirty, 
twenty; finding the company still without answering, he 
cried out, ‘ By it shall never go for less,” and dashed 
it against the floor; at the same time attempting to dash 
out his brains against the marble chimney-piece. The last 
act of desperation immediately excited the attention of the 
whole company; they instantly gathered round, and pre- 
vented the effects of his passion; and after he again became 
cool he was permitted to return home, with sullen discon- 
tent, to his wife. Upon his entering her apartment, she 
received him with her usual tenderness and satisfaction, 
while he answered her caresses with contempt and severity ; 
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his disposition being quite altered with his misfortune. 
“But, my dear Jemmy,” said his wife, “ perhaps you don’t 
know the news I have to tell; my mamma’s old uncle is 
dead, the messenger is now in the house, and you know his 
estate is settled upon you.” This account seemed only to 
increase his agony, and looking angrily at her he cried, 
“There you lie, my dear ; his estate is not settled upon me.” 
“IT beg your pardon,” said she, “I really thought it was, 
at least you have always told me so.” ‘‘No,” returned he, 
“as sure as you and I are to be miserable here, and our 
children beggars hereafter, I have sold the reversion of it 
this day, and have lost every farthing I got for it at the 
hazard table.” ‘‘ What, all?” replied the lady. “Yes, 
every farthing,’ returned he, “and I owe a thousand 
pounds more than I have got to pay.” ‘Thus speaking, he 
took a few frantic steps across the room. When the lady 
had a little enjoyed his perplexity, “No, my dear,” cried 
she, ‘‘ you have lost but a trifle, and you owe nothing: our 
brother and I have taken care to prevent the effects of your 
rashness, and are actually the persons who have won your 
fortune ; we employed proper persons for this purpose, who 
brought their winnings to me. Your money, your equipage, 
are in my possession, and here I return them to you, from 
whom they were unjustly taken. I only ask permission to 
keep my jewels, and to keep you, my greatest jewel, from 
such dangers for the future.” Her prudence had the proper 
effect. He ever after retained a sense of his former follies, 
and never played for the smallest sums, even for amusement. 
—Leigh Hunt’s London Journal. 


——o-— 


THE WIFE OF LAVATER. 


My wife asked me, during dinner, what sentiment I had 
chosen for the present day. I answered, “ Henceforth, my 
dear, we will pray and read together in the morning, and 
choose a common sentiment for the day. Thesentiment I have 
chosen for this day is: ‘ Give to him that asketh of thee, and 
from him that would borrow of thee turn not thou away.’” 
“Pray how is this to be understood?” said she. I replied, 
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“Titerally.” ‘That is very strange indeed,” answered she. 
I said, with some warmth, “ We at least must take it so, 
my dear; as we would do if we heard Jesus Christ Himself 
pronounce the words; ‘Give to him that asketh of thee,’ 
says He whose property all my possessions are; I am the 
steward and not the proprietor of my fortune.” My wife 
merely replied that she would take it into consideration. 
I was just risen from dinner, when a widow desired to speak 
with me ; I ordered her to be shown into my study. “My 
dear sir, I entreat you to excuse me,” said she; “I must 
pay my house rent, and I am six dollars too short. I have 
been ill for a whole month, and could hardly keep my poor 
children from starving. I must have the six dollars to-day 
or to-morrow. Pray hear me, dear sir.” Here she took a 
small parcel out of her pocket, untied it, and said, “ There is 
a book encased with silver; my husband gave it to me when 
Iwas betrothed. It is all I can spare; yet it will not be suffi- 
cient. I part with it with reluctance, for I know not how 
I shall redeem it. My dear sir, can you assist me?” I an- 
swered, ‘‘Good woman, I cannot assist you;’’ so saying, I 
put my hand accidentally, or from habit, into my pocket ; I had 
about two dollars and a half. ‘‘ That will not be sufficient,” 
said I to myself; ‘she must have the whole sum, and if it 
would do, 1 want it myself.” I asked if she had no patron, 
or friend, who would assist her. She answered, “ No, not 
a living soul; and I will rather work whole nights than 
go from house to house. I have been told you were a kind 
gentleman. If you cannot help me I hope you will excuse 
me for giving you so much trouble; I will try how I can 
extricate myself. God has never yet forsaken me; and I 
hope He will not begin to turn away from me in my seventy- 
sixth year.” My wife entered the room. O thou traitorous 
heart! I was angry and ashamed. I should have been glad 
if I could have sent her away under some pretext or other ; 
because my conscience whispered to me, “ Give to him that 
asketh of thee, and do not turn away from him who would 
borrow of thee.” My wife too whispered irresistibly in 
my ear, ‘She is an honest pious woman, and has certainly 
been ill; do assist her if you can.” Shame, joy, avarice, 
and the desire of assisting her, struggled together in my 
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heart. I whispered, “I have but two dollars by me, and 
she wants six. I will give her something and send her 
away.” My wife pressing my hand, with an affectionate 
smile, repeated aloud what my conscience had been whisper- 
ing, “Give to him who asketh thee, and do not turn away 
from him who would borrow of thee.” JI asked her archly 
whether she would give me her ring to enable me to do it. 
‘‘With great pleasure,” she replied, pulling off her ring. 
The good old woman was too simple to observe, or too 
modest to take advantage of, the action. When she was 
going my wife asked her to wait a little in the passage. 
‘Were you in earnest, my dear, when you offered your 
ring?” said I. “Indeed I was,” she replied; “do you 
think I would sport with charity? JI remember what you 
said to me a quarter of an hour ago; I entreat you not to 
make an ostentation of the Gospel. You have always been 
so benevolent. Why are you now so backward to assist 
this poor woman? JDid you not know there are six dollars 
in your bureau, and it will be quarter-day very soon?” I 
pressed her to my heart, saying, “ You are more righteous 
than I. Keep your ring. I thank you.” I went to the 
bureau, and took the six dollars. I was seized with horror 
because I had said, “I cannot assist you.” The good wo- 
man thought at first it was only a small contribution. When 
she saw that it was more, she kissed my hand, and could 
not at first utter a word. ‘‘ How shall I thank you!” she 
exclaimed: “did you understand me? I have nothing but 
this book; and it is old.’ “Keep the book and the 
money,” said I hastily; ‘and thank God, not me. Ido 
not deserve your thanks, because I so lorig hesitated to help 

ou.’ Ishut the door after her, and was so much ashamed 
that I could hardly look at my wife. ‘“ My dear,”’ said she, 
“make yourself easy; you have yielded to my wishes. 
While I wear a golden ring (and you know I have several) 
you need not tell a fellow-creature in distress that you can- 
not assist him.” I folded her to my heart and wept.—WMrs. 
Child’s Biographies of Good Women. 
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_ THE DEVOTED WIFE OF DR. CHARLES TOWNLEY. 


Mrs. Towntzy wore herself out in works of faith and 
labours of love, never for one moment considering her own 
ease and comfort, but often leaving a sick bed to minister 
to others. Some idea of the work which she performed, 
and of the dangers to which she was exposed, may be taken 
from the following account of one of her errands of mercy, 
written by a faithful servant, who frequently accompanied 
her in her visits to the needy. We prefer inserting the 
precise words of the narrative the good woman writes :— 
“Tmagine the mistress and the maid, after domestic duties 
were arranged, daily setting out in quest of immortal spirits, 
and sometimes meeting with very perverse ones. I re- 
member one morning a young woman having come to our 
hall door, and inquiring could she see the mistress? I 
replied, ‘The mistress can’t be seen, but send in your 
message.” She said, ‘My mother sent me, who is lying in 
her bed, to tell that she will give any grip of her soul that 
can be given, if your mistress will give her the price of a 
drink and something to wear.’ ‘ You mean by grip,’ said 
I, ‘that shell turn?’ ‘Oh, yes,’ said the woman, ‘ that 
she’ll give a cheap bargain of her soul, and it is very 
good, and now especially that she is so ill.’ ‘ What ails 
her?’ ITreplied. She said, ‘ Fever.” Having mentioned all 
particulars to my honoured mistress, she asked if I would 
accompany her, with some nourishment, to see the invalid. 
Of course I consented; I then returned to the door, 
desiring the young woman to remain, in order to pilot us to 
her mother’s house, which was an old garret, in one of the 
back lanes, in the Irish town. We proceeded onward, along 
Patrick Street, till we got into the Irish town. I was laden 
with a small basket, which contained arrowroot, a pot of 
jam, and port wine to strengthen the invalid. Having 
entered the room, where she was lying on some straw, we 
observed an old man sitting on a stool; he appeared to be a 
living creature, but that was all, until by-and-by. There 
was also another girl beside the one who brought us. 
‘Mother,’ said she, ‘here is Mrs. Townley I brought to see 
you. ‘Give her something to sit on,’ said the invalid. 
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‘Father,’ said the girl, ‘give Mrs. Townley that stool you 
sit on.? There was not any utterance, but a silent refusal. 
‘Oh then,’ said the girl, ‘what makes you so impudent ?’ 
She ran out of the room and brought in an old chair in which 
my honoured mistress sat, and then inquired of the invalid, 
‘What is your hope of heaven?’ ‘The poor woman com- 
menced avery long story, at the end of which she said, ‘A 
daughter of mine died last year, and I hope she’ll help the 
intercession, together with God’s blessed mother.’ ‘ ‘Then 
you don’t understand that God can do all things without the 
aid of any person,’ said my mistress. ‘Oh no; He never 
intended that,’ was the reply. After some time had elapsed, 
my mistress, after speaking of the things which concern the 
Lord Jesus with all confidence, took the basket from me, 
giving the contents to the invalid, and inquiring of her what 
she would like best. On her wishing for some mutton to 
make broth, my mistress said she would send her some, and 
some soap to wash herclothes. Immediately there appeared 
an uncultivated looking young man, to whom the old man 
in the corner, who had sat silently all the time, said, ‘ Hoive 
away with them women at once ;’ and we were then accosted 
with the following words :—‘ Ye she debils, the offspring of 
Martin Luther, that no horse would carry while he lived, 
nor after he was dead, that was born with a double pair of 
heels upon him; go out of the house.’ ‘Oh! oh! mother, 
you are selling your sowl, your poor sowl,’ shouted the girl. 
After which I said, ‘Ma’am, come away: that’s a bold man.’ 
My mistress then walked first, and I after; immediately there 
was the strength of arms put to our backs, that caused us to 
lose our footing, and we were hurled down stairs, no more 
respect being shown to the lady than to the maid. After 
some time we recovered ourselves, though greatly hurt, the 
stairs bemg broken. The girl who had piloted us appeared, 
and inquired if we were hurt. Having tried quietly to make 
our escape, we limped down another old flight, and as I 
opened the door I saw a mob collected. We passed through 
them without saying a word; but here there was a real 
attack made on us. ‘The bonnet and cloak were torn off my 
mistress, A boy came, advanced boldly, and threw some of 
the street dirt on my mistress’s cloak, and then laying hold 
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of the cape he tore it as he would brown paper. I shouted, 
for I became excited, fearing the loss of our lives, ‘What 
harm are we doing ye?’ Then I got a hit on the crown of 
my bonnet, another, and another, that I shall never forget ; 
and very soon I had nota particle of bonnet or cap left. 
Being at this time unconverted, I was desirous in some way 
to have revenge, as I felt my limbs bruised, and I remember 
I spat at them. I lost sight of my mistress for some time, 
the mob being so dense; nor could we get through it on 
either side, we were so hemmed it. Indeed it is not a diffi- 
cult matter for Satan to raise a mob in the Irish towns of 
Limerick and Athlone. After some hours, finding myself 
extricated, I went to look for my mistress, and not finding 
her, tried to hurry home. On my way I met her endeavour- 
ing to make her way home, but hardly able. I remember I 
said to her, ‘Oh, ma’am, you must be greatly hurt.’ She 
said, ‘ I do feel my legs and ankles badly injured, but yet it 
is inthe work of my Redeemer ; go and bring Sally (a faith- 
ful servant who had lived many years in the family), to help 
me home, but do not tell the doctor anything that has 
occurred.’ She had a shawl over her head, and a part of 
her cloak that had been left on her. In conformity to her 
directions I hurried home as well as I could, and met Sally, 
who turned back with me. As we proceeded we met Mrs. 
Townley and brought her home. She was obliged to lie 
down, and the beloved doctor was made acquainted with the 
matter. He was advised to seek the law for protection. 
‘No,’ replied he, ‘we must follow peace with all men, they 
were ignorant of what they were doing. My mistress 
called me about a month after the above incident had taken 
place, and said, ‘I want you to go and see that poor woman 
we suffered so much about.’ I paused, and feeling reluctant 
said, ‘ Ma’am, it will soon rain, for the clouds are full; let 
me wait till some other time.’ At once she said, ‘Tell me, 
are you reluctant? Clouds empty or full shall never pre- 
vent us from discharging our duty; we must try to be of 
service to our fellow-men.’ In the course of the day I set 
out to go to the house where we had endured such hardships, 
taking with me a shilling for the invalid. Having come to 
the lane, and to the door, I halted, for I was afraid I would 
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lose my life if I went upstairs. After some time I went up 
and saw the poor woman sitting on the boards, with an old 
rug round her shoulders. The old man was lying on the 
straw, with his features ghastly and drawn, and death evi- 
dently near at hand. After some time, he faintly looked at 
me and said to his wife, ‘Is this Mrs. Townley?” The reply 
was ‘No; but it is her servant; and, Michael, you had no 
right to get her so badly treated when she came here to ask 
us what we wanted, and to serve us.’ ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘I 
am now very weak, and I ask her pardon.’ ‘Do you think,’ 
asked the wife, ‘she would show him any kindness after the 
way he treated her?’ ‘I shall mention to her all about 
him,’ replied I, ‘and at the same time I shall buy you a 
little mutton with this shilling I have got to lay out for you.’ 
From this time Mr. Pembroke, a Christian man, a Scripture 
reader, was sent to read the glad tidings of peace to the 
poor man until he died, which was shortly after. He used 
to give a favourable account of the poor man, who listened 
to him attentively, and tried to repeat verses after him. 
The poor woman, after she recovered, used to attend the 
Bible-class at the chapel every Monday morning, and the 
girl who had piloted us on our first visit was sent on trial 
to a Christian lady.”—Sanwuel Martin’s Memorials of Dr. 
Townley. 


—o—- 


THE WIFE OF OLD BARNEVELDT. 


Or the wife of Barneveldt only one anecdote is preserved 
to us; but that one indicates a character worthy of the name 
she bore. Some time after Barneveldt’s death, his two 
sons were executed for a conspiracy against Prince Maurice. 
Their mother threw herself at the feet of Maurice, to petition 
for their pardon. “ How is it,” asked the unfeeling enemy, 
“that you will beg that mercy for your sons which you 
refused to solicit for your husband?” ‘ Because,” replied 
the widow, ‘‘my husband was innocent, and my sons are 
guilty.”— Barneveldt and De Witt :” Edinburgh Review. 
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SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH ON HIS WIFE. 


ALLOW me in justice to her memory to tell you what she 
was, and what I owed her. I was guided in my choice only 
by the blind affection of my youth. I found an intelligent 
companion and a tender friend ;—a prudent monitress, the 
most faithful of wives, and a mother as tender ag children 
ever had the misfortune to lose. I met a woman who, by the 
tender management of my weaknesses, gradually corrected 
the most pernicious of them. She became prudent from affec- 
tion; and though of the most generous nature, she was taught 
economy and frugality by her love for me. During the most 
critical period of my life she preserved order in my affairs, 
from the care by which she relieved me. She gently reclaimed 
me from dissipation; she propped my weak and irresolute 
nature; she urged my indolence to all the exertions that 
have been useful or creditable to me ; and she was perpetually 
at hand to admonish my heedlessness andimprovidence. To 
her I owe whatever Iam; to her whatever I shall be. In 
her solicitude for my interest she never for a moment forgot 
my feelings or my character. I lost her, alas! (the choice 
of my youth, and the partner of my misfortunes) at a moment 
when I had the prospect of her sharing my better days.— 
Infe of Sir James Mackintosh. 
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A WIDOW. 


I wave heard Mary Colling, who is a most intelligent and 
exact registrar of all the old tales, traditions, and characters 
of any note in her native town, tell a very interesting story 
concerning a poor woman, formerly of this place, the par- 
ticulars of which Mary received from a near relative of the 
person concerned in the tale ; and these I deem not unworthy 
mentioning to you. Many years ago this poor woman, 
whose name Mary had never heard, or had forgotten, was 
left a widow with an only son. She was very fond of the 
boy, and as far as her slender means would go brought him 
up with more care than persons in her station were generally 
able to bestow on their children. Whilst he was yet a little 
fellow, an officer in the navy took a fancy to him on account 
of his hopeful and affectionate disposition, and persuaded 
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the widow that it would be better to let the lad go to sea 
than to stay at home and be brought up a labourer or a me- 
chanic. Reluctant to part with her only treasure, yet not 
wishing to thwart a proposal which she was led to believe 
‘wonld be greatly to his advantage, she let him go, and looked 
forward with longing hopes to hear good news of her boy. 
None however came. Year after year rolled on, and still 
she heard nothing. She made many efforts to gain intelli- 
gence, but, not succeeding, at length concluded he was dead. 
Finding the home where she had parted from her son, and 
where she had hoped to see him again alive and well, become 
melancholy, she left the place ; and after wandering for some 
time with a basket on her arm, selling fruit and trifles by 
which she obtained a livelihood, increasing years made her 
determine to take up a more fixed way of life again, and she 
removed to Plymouth. There she now sold fruit in the 
market as a regular dealer. Having something in her ap- 
pearance that was venerable, being very neat in her dress, 
civil in speech, and just in her dealings, the old market- 
woman became a favourite, and never wanted customers. 
Many vessels put into Plymouth harbour, so that strangers 
were often frequenters of the market. Amongst these was 
a young man dressed in a sailor’s jacket, who was a constant 
customer to the poor fruit-woman. For several days he 
renewed his visits to her basket, and at last, fixing his eyes 
upon her with great earnestness, he said, as the tears started 
into them, ‘‘I like to buy of you, good woman, because I 
had once a poor old mother, who, as I well remember, was 
much like you; but she is dead and gone.” The woman 
looked up full in his face, the fruit she was about to sell fell 
from her hands as she exclaimed, “ Good God! and if I had 
a son as old as you alive, he would be your fellow, for you 
are like what his father was at your age. My boy had a 
mark on his forehead that came from a hurt he got by a fall 
that he had when a child.” ‘‘ Was it like this?” said the 
sailor, as he took off his hat and pushed aside his curling 
hair. The woman could give no answer, so much was she 
overpowered by her feelings on finding the dead alive in her 
own long-lost ‘son. She dropped down on the spot, was 
carried from it with the greatest anxiety by her child and 
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the neighbours, and on her senses being restored poured 
forth a blessing on her son, thanking God she had lived to 
see him once more, and now declared she had not a wish 
left but to die when so happy, and be in heaven. Her 
prayer, fervently offered, was no doubt mercifully accepted : 
in a few days the young man, deeply sorrowing, and attended 
by some of the ship’s crew, who showed a generous sympathy 
in his filial grief, followed the remains of his affectionate 
mother to the churchyard in Plymouth, where they rest in 
peace. By what train of circumstances the youth had 
fancied her to be no more, so that she had received no news 
from him for so many years, I do not know, nor could I 
learn; but the story is not undeserving record.—Mr's. Bray’s 
“Tamar and Tavy,” vol. i. 


——) —_— 


MES. SUSANNAH WESLEY. 


‘« Such a woman,” says Dr. Adam Clarke, “take her for 
all in all, I have not heard of, nor with her equal have I been 
acquainted. Such a one Solomon has described in the last 
chapter of his Proverbs; and to her I can apply the summed 
up character of his accomplished housewife. Many daughters 
have done virtuously, but Susannah Wesley has excelled 
them all.” In his comment on Solomon’s sketch of the 
Jewish matron he again refers to the lady of Epworth Rec- 
tory as the best exemplification he knew of the Scripture 
portrait. An exact balance of faculties was the chief charac- 
teristic of her intellect. With this she combined a profound 

iety. Her early interest in the Nonconformist controversy 
shows that, from her childhood, religion, even in some of its 
intricate questions, had engaged her thoughts. Her health- 
ful common sense is manifest in all her allusions to the sub- 
ject. Her womanly but practical mind never fell into mys- 
ticism ; and when her sons were wavering under its influence 
at Oxford, her letters continually recalled them to wholesome 
and scriptural sentiments. ‘I take Kempis,” she writes to 
John, when he was pouring over the pages of the “Imitation,” 
“T take Kempis to have been an honest, weak man, who 
had more zeal than knowledge, by his condemning all mirth 
or pleasure as sinful or useless, in opposition to so many 
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direct and plain texts of Scripture.” And again she wrote: 
“‘Let every one enjoy the present hour. Age and successive 
troubles are sufficient to convince any man that it is a 
much wiser and safer way to deprecate great afflictions than 
to pray for them, and that our Lord knew what was in man 
when He directed us to pray, ‘ Lead us not into tempta- 
tion.’ I think heretic Clarke in his expositions of the Lord’s 
Prayer is more in the right than Castanira concerning tempt- 
ations.” With unusual sobriety on religious subjects she 
united a cheerful confidence in her own religious hopes. She 
consecrated an hour every morning and evening to entire 
seclusion for meditation and prayer; her reflections at these 
times were often recorded, and present the happiest blending 
of good sense and religious fervour. “ If,’ she exclaims in 
one of her evening meditations, “if comparatively to despise 
and undervalue all the world contains, which is esteemed 
great, fair, or good; if earnestly and constantly to desire 
Thee—Thy favour, Thy acceptance, Thyself—rather than any 
or all things Thou hast created, be to love Thee—I do love 
Thee.”—Stevens’ History of Methodism, vol. i. 


—~o— 


PREJUDICE AGAINST FEMALE PREACHERS. 


TuIs seemed a strange idea for Methodists, some of whose 
brightest ornaments have been women preachers. As far 
back as Adam Clarke’s time, his objections were met by the 
answer, “If an ass reproved Balaam, and a barn-door fowl 
reproved Peter, why shouldn’t a woman reprove sin?” This 
classification with donkeys and fowls is certainly not very 
complimentary. The first comparison I heard wittily replied 
to by a coloured woman who had once been a slave. “ May- 
be a speaking woman ‘s like an ass,’* said she; “ but I can 
tell you one thing—the ass saw the angel, when Balaam 
didn’t.’—Mrs, Child’s Letters from New York. 


Anecdotes of Rife and Character, 


SELF CULTURE.—THE TWO GARDENERS. 


A cERTAIN nobleman, very proud of the extent and beauty 
of his pleasure grounds, chancing one day to call on a small 
squire, whose garden might cover half an acre, was greatly 
struck with the brilliant colours of his neighbour’s flowers. 
“Ay, my lord, the flowers are weil enough,” said the squire, 
“but permit me to show you my grapes.” 

Conducted into an old-fashioned little greenhouse, which 
served as a vinery, my lord gazed with mortification and 
envy on grapes twice as fine as hisown. ‘ My dear friend,” 
said my lord, “you have a jewel of a gardener; let me see 
him !” 

The gardener was called—the single gardener—a simple- 
looking young man under thirty. “Accept my compliments 
on your flower-beds and grapes,” said my lord, “and tell 
me if you can why your flowers are so much brighter than 
mine, and your grapes so much finer. You must have 
studied horticulture profoundly.” 

«‘Please your lordship,” said the man, “I have not had 
the advantage of much education ; I bean’t no scholar; butas 
to the flowers and the vines, the secret as to treating them 
just came to me, you see, by chance.” 

“ By chance? Explain.” 

«Well, my lord, three years ago master sent me to Lun- 
non on business of his’n, and it came on to rain, and I took 
shelter in a mews, you see.” 

“Yes; you took shelter in a mews, and what then?” 

« And there were two gentlemen took shelter too; and 
they were talking to each other about charcoal.” 

“* About charcoal ? Go on.” 

“ And one said that it had done a deal o’ good in many 
kinds of sickness, and specially in the first stage of cholera, 
and I took a note on my mind of that, because we ’d had 
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the cholera in our village the year afore; and I guessed the 
two gentlemen were doctors and knew what they were talk- 
ing about.” 

“JT dare say they did; but flowers and vines don’t have 
the cholera, do they ? ” 

“No, my lord; but they have complaints of their own ; 
and one of the gentlemen went on to say that charcoal had a 
special good effect upon all vegetable life, and told a story 
of a vinedresser in Germany, | think, who had made a very 
sickly, poor vineyard one of the best in all those parts, simply 
by charcoal dressings. So I naturally pricked up my ears 
at that, for our vines were in so bad a way that master 
thought of doing away with them altogether. ‘ Ay,’ said 
the other gentleman, ‘and see how a little sprinkling of 
charcoal will brighten up a flower bed.’? The rain was now 
over, and the gentlemen left the mews; and I thought, 
‘Well, but before I try the charcoal upon my plants Id best 
make some inquiry of them as aren’t doctors but gardeners : 
so I went to our nurseryman, who has a deal of book-learning, 
and I asked him if he’d ever heard of charcoal dressing 
being good for vines, and he said he had read in a book 
that it was so, but had never tried it. He kindly lent me 
the book, which was translated from some forren one. And 
after I had picked out of it all I could, I tried the charcoal 
in the way the book told me to try it; and that’s how the 
grapes and the flower-beds came to please you, my lord. It’s 
a lucky chance that ever I heard those gentlemen talking in 
the mews, please your lordship.” 

“‘ Chance happens to all,’”” answered the peer sententiously ; 
‘but to turn chance to account is the gift of few.” 

His lordship, returning home, gazed gloomily on the hues 
of his vast parterres; he visited his vineries, and scowled at 
the clusters ; he summoned his head gardener—a gentleman 
of the highest repute for science, and who never spoke of a 
cowslip except by its name in Latin. To this learned per- 
sonage my lord communicated what he had heard and seen 
of the benignant effects of charcoal, and produced in proof 
@ magnificent bunch of grapes which he had brought from 
the squire’s. 

“My lord,” said the gardener, scarcely glancing at the 
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grapes, ‘‘ Squire ’s gardener must be a poor ignorant 
creature, to fancy he had discovered a secret in what is so very 
well known to every professed horticulturist. Professor 
Liebig, my lord, has treated of the good effect of charcoal 
dressing to vines especially; and it is to be explained on 
these chemical principles: ” therewith the wise man entered 
into a profound dissertation, of which his lordship did not 
understand a word. 

“Well then,” said the peer, cutting short the harangue, 
‘since you know so well that charcoal dressing is good for 
vines and flowers, have you ever tried it on mine ?” 

““T can’t say I have, my lord; it did not chance to come 
into my head.” 

“* Nay,” replied the peer, “‘ chance put it into your head, 
but thought never took it out of your head.” 

My lord, who, if he did not know much about horticulture, 
was a good judge of mankind, dismissed the man of learning; 
and, with many apologies for seeking to rob his neighbour 
of such a treasure, asked the squire to transfer to his service 
the man of genius. ‘The squire, who thought that now the 
charcoal had been once discovered any new gardener could 
apply it as well as the old one, was too happy to oblige my lord 
and advance the fortunes of an honest fellow born in his 
village. His lordship knew very well that a man who makes 
good use of the ideas received through chance will make a still 
better use of the ideas received through study. He took some 
kind, but not altogether unselfish, pains with the training and 
education of the man of genius whom he had gained to his 
service. The manis now my lord’s head forester and bailiff. 
‘The woods thrive under him, the farm payslargely. He and 
my lord are both the richer for the connection between them. 
He is not the less practically painstaking, though he no 
longer says “bean’t” and “his’n”’ nor the less felicitously 
theoretical, though he no longer ascribes a successful experi- 
ment to chance.—Lord Lytton’s Oaxtoniana. 


—o-— 
HORACE VERNET AND THE JEW. 


A weaitay Jewish banker was anxious to be put on can- 
vas by Vernet. A picture of Vernet’s, he reflected, was an 
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investment, as well as a joy for ever. It might some years 
hence fetch a very high price, and was therefore worth 
securing, even at a small sacrifice. Vernet, however, he 
knew was not a man to make two prices, and his only 
chance was cleverly to cajole him into naming a low figure 
the first time. Vernet at once saw the game of his wily 
customer; he looked him in the face, and with one glance 
took him in from head to foot, estimated the length of his 
pocket, and at the same time the measure of his meanness ; 
he then said in a resolute tone, “ M. le Baron, my price for 
a full length portrait of you would be ten thousand francs.” 

“Ten thousand francs! My dear Vernet, would you ruin 
me? I can’t give that sum for a mere portrait.” 

Vernet shrugged his shoulders. “That is just as you 
please: there is no necessity to put yourself to the expense ; 
and indeed it seems to mea very foolish way of spending 
your money: but that is not my affair. I wish you good 
morning.” 

M. le Baron stood bewildered ; he wanted the portrait, 
but he could not make up his mind to part with so great a 
sum. He went home a sadder but perhaps not a wiser man. 
He resolved to shake off all thought of this extravagant 
indulgence; but it would come back upon him, have it he 
must, and in less than a week he was again in the painter’s 
studio. 

“ Well, M. Vernet,” he began, “have you thought over 
the matter we were talking about the other day ?” 

“No, upon my word I haven’t indeed,” said the painter, 
without suspending his occupation. ‘I have been ver 
busy, and as it was a settled matter when you left there was 
no object in thinking of it again. We have had a pleasant 
change in the weather, M. le Baron, since I saw you,” added 
he after a pause. 

R could scarcely conceal his vexation, and felt more 
desirous than ever to possess the object of his longings. 
“Now, M. Vernet, I am still open to arrange for that 
picture, and I came to-day to offer you five thousand francs 
for it; but mind, not one centime more. When shall I give 
you the first sitting ?” 

“Oh, my dear sir, don’t mention it again, pray! I had 
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the honour to name to you my conditions; you must be 
good enough to regard them as final. Good morning, M. 
R »’ and he politely conducted his visitor to the door, 
palette in hand. 

“Confound the fellow’s impudence!” exclaimed the dis- 
appointed millionaire, finding himself alone on the landing. 
“ Why, hang him, he’s as obstinate asa mule! I shan’t 
manage him after all!” and he went away puzzled and mor- 
tified. Another and another haggling interview took place, 
but always with the same niggardly policy on the part of 
the banker and the same cool indifference on that of the 
painter. A long interval of hesitation followed, when one 
day Baron R , having screwed himself up to the required 
pitch, and resolved to have his portrait, even at the startling 
sum demanded, again presented himself in the painting 
room. ‘ M. Vernet,” he exclaimed, “ you have gained your 
point; I give in: paint me at your own price! ”’ 

. “Paint you!’ exclaimed Vernet, with well-feigned sur- 
prise. ‘What! again? ” 

“ Again! What do you mean ? ” 

“Why, I have painted your portrait ever so long ago. 
All the time you were sitting huckstering there I was 
taking your portrait ; and as youare so poor I will make you 
the compliment of it ; you are painted without any charge.” 

“Generous man!” exclaimed the modern Shylock, “I 
accept. Where is the magic canvas, that I may admire it?” 

“ You will find it in the Prise de la Smala, now at Ver- 
sailles; it has just been removed from my studio into its 
place.” 

R—— hastened to Versailles; he rushed into the midst 
of the admiring crowd congregated before the latest produc- 
tion of the great painter; he searched the surface with pal- 
pitating heart : but imagine his dismay; in one corner of 
the grand picture he saw himself represented in the diabolical 
figure of a Jew running away with a casket! He hurried 
back to Paris, and, after reproaching Vernet with the 
severity of his pleasantry, begged him on any terms to 
paint it out. 

“T consent,” said Vernet; “but on this condition: I 
asked you ten thousand francs to paint your portrait, and 
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you could well afford to give it me; but you bargamed with 
genius, though you expected and would have received its 
unlimited exertions. I now demand twenty thousand to 
efface it, and if you refuse it remains there as a reminiscence 
of this little joke.” 

Vernet was inexorable ; the Jew could never bring himself 
to draw so large a cheque, even to undraw such a picture, 
and he went out of the world, leaving behind him the 
equivocal memento.—Once a Week. 


—0--— 


A PHASANT OF THE MONASTERY OF PORT ROYAL. 


One of the carters of Port Royal, named Innocent Fai, 
used always to eat the bran bread made for the dogs, in 
order to give his own portion to the poor. Being possessed 
of a little piece of land, he sold it for four hundred livres, 
one hundred of which he gave to deliver a prisoner, and the 
remaining three hundred he gave out to poor families in 
weekly allowances. One piece of land he kept in corn, which, 
after his work was over, he used to thresh out himself; his 
friend the miller of Port Royal having ground it, and his sister 
baked it, he gave it to the poor, as well as his wages, which 
he laid out in clothes for them. Perceiving his charities 
were spoken of, he begged a friend to distribute them in his 
own name; but he refusing to give them as his own, he then 
begged the nuns of Port Royal to keep his wages and let 
them be distributed amongst the charities of the house. 

_Whenever his work was done he used to go into the stable, 
and shutting the door spend his leisure in prayer, pretending, 
if any one came in and surprised him kneeling, to look for 
something, as though he had dropped it in the litter between 
the horses. He also used to be very diligent in reading 
Scripture ; and the nuns having given him a room of his 
own, with a key, he used to shut himself up there and copy 
out passages of Scripture, that he might learn them by heart. 
These he repeated as he pursued his daily labours, and they 
formed the subject of his conversation with his fellow-ser- 
vants and with the poor. He always went very thinly clad, 
and literally fulfilled the precept, ‘Let him that hath two 
coats impart to him that hath none.” One winter ho 
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passed without shoes and stockings, having spent all his 
money, and having stripped himself of them to give to a 
poor old woman whom he saw as he was working out of 
doors. A gentleman one day seeing him in this condition, 
told him “ he was a great fool,” and asked him where he 
had learnt to strip himself in this manner? He replied, 
“Tn the Bible.” “You are an ignorant, stupid fellow,” re- 
turned the gentleman, “and misunderstand it. You are 
the first poor person for whom you should keep your little 
property, and not leave yourself to die like a dog on a 
dunghill in your old age, and to starve for want.” “ Sir,” 
returned Innocent Fai with great animation, “it is not 
wealth that can supply our real wants, but Providence; and 
if we do not submit our desires to Him, we may, in the 
midst of wealth, not only suffer from real wants but be 
tormented by the multitude of factitious ones. Death will 
come, and when it does come the conscience would be more 
tormented by superfluity than the body by want.”? The 
M. Angelica of St. John, who traces the character of Innocent 
Fai in the “Neécrologie dePort Royal,” adds, “It is remarkable 
that Innocent Fai died just one fortnight after this conversa- 
tion,” having not one penny in his pocket, but assisted by 
the best advice of the six first physicians in France ; nursed 
not by hirelings but by the recluses of Port Royal—men 
whose education was in courts, whose names on earth were 
among the princes of the land, and in heaven who were en- 
rolled amongst the saints. His funeral was attended with 
honour by a large community, whose numbers and whose 
names were equally calculated to bestow religious or world 
respect on his remains. It is equally remarkable that the 
entleman who gave him advice lived a long and worldly 
\ife ; he died in a noble mansion-house, situated in his own 
magnificent grounds, in a splendid room, on a bed of down. 
But his family had flown from the scene of sickness. The 
tardy footsteps of the often called and often vainly expect- 
ed hireling alone broke the drear solitude of his empt 
palace; and the physician pronounced his doom to the indif- 
ferent ears of strangers, ‘Then he found that the hand of 
unattached servitude, which alone relieves the wants of the 
ungodly rich, is colder than that with which casual charity 
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relieves the poor. But whether he died the death of the just 

his nearest relatives did not leave their scenes of dissipation 

to inquire.—Schimmelpenninch’s Tour to Alét, vol. u. 
Queen 


THE NEARNESS OF THE NOUS. 


Tuat wise little man, Dr. Henry Marshall, little in body 
but not little in mind, in brain, and in worth, used to give 
an instance of this. A young, well-educated surgeon, 
attached to a regiment quartered at Musselburgh, went out 
professionally with two officers who were in search of “ sa- 
tisfaction.”” One fell shot in the thigh, and in half an hour 
after he was found dead, the surgeon knecling pale and grim 
over him, with his two thumbs sunk in his thigh below the 
wound, the grass steeped in blood. If he had put them two 
inches higher, or extemporized a tourniquet with his sash 
and the pistol’s ramrod and a stone, he might have saved 
his friend’s life and his own—for he shot himself that night. 
—Dr. Brown's Hore Subsecive. 
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NEARNESS Of THE NOUS. 


OnE more instance of nearness of the Nous. A lady was 
in front of her lawn with her children, when a mad dog 
made his appearance, pursued by the peasants. What did 
she do? What would you have done? Shut your eyes and 
think. She went straight to the dog, received its head in 
her thick stuff gown, between her knees, and muffling it up 
held it with all her might till the men came up. No one 
was hurt. Of course, she fainted after it was all right.— 
Hore Subsecive. 


Aa ey ye, 


PRESENCE OF MIND. 


I once saw a great surgeon, after settling a particular 
procedure as to a life and death operation, as a general 
settles his order of battle. He began his work, and at the 
second cut altered the entire conduct of the operation. No 
one not in the secret could have told this; not a moment’s 
pause, not a quiver of the face, not a look of doubt. This 
is the same master power in man, which makes the difference 
between Sir John Moore and Sir John Cope. 
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Mrs. Major Robertson, a woman of slight make, great 
beauty, and remarkable energy, courage, and sense (she told 
me the story herself), on going up to her bedroom at night 
—there being no one in the house but a servant girl, in the 
ground floor, saw a portion of a man’s foot. projecting from 
under the bed. She gave no cry of alarm, but shut the 
door as usual, set down her candle, and began as if to un- 
dress, when she said aloud to herself, with an impatient 
tone and gesture, “I’ve forgotten that key again, I de- 
clare;” and leaving the candle burning and the door open, 
she went down stairs, got the watchman, and secured the 
proprietor of the foot, which had not moved an inch. How 
many women or men could have done, or rather been, all 
this |—Hore Subsecive. 


—-0——- 


THE FUCHSIA. 


Mr. SHepHEerD, the well-informed conservator of the 
Botanical Gardens at Liverpool, has given the following 
curious account of the introduction of that elegant little 
flowering shrub, the fuchsia, into our English greenhouses 
and parlour windows. Old Mr. Lee, a nurseryman and 
gardener near London, well known fifty or sixty years ago, 
was one day showing his variegated treasures to a friend, 
who suddenly turned to him and declared-- 

“ Well, you have not in your collection a prettier flower 
than I saw this morning at Wapping.” 

““No! and pray what was this phoenix like ? ” 

“ Why, the plant was elegant, and the flowers hung in 
rows like tassels from the pendent branches, their colour 
the richest crimson; in the centre a fold of deep purple,” 
and so forth. 

Particular directions being demanded and given, Mr. Lee 
posted off to the place, where he saw, and at once perceived 
that the plant was new in this part of the world. He saw 
and admired. Entering the house, “ My good woman, this 
is a nice plant, I should like to buy it.” 

‘Ah, sir, I could not sell it for no money, for it was 
brought me from the West Indies by my husband, who has 
now left again, and I must keep it for his sake.” 
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* But I must have it.” 

<CNo} sul’ 

“ Here,” (emptying his pockets), ‘here is gold, silver, cop- 

er.” His stock was something more than eight guineas. 

“Well-a-day, but this is a power of money, sure and 
sure.” 

“Tis yours, and the plant is mine; and, my good dame, 
you shall have one of the first young ones I rear, to keep for 
your husband’s sake.” 

* Alack, alack !”? 

** You shall, indeed.” 

A coach was called, in which was safely deposited our 
florist and his seemingly dear purchase. His first work 
was to pull off and utterly destroy every vestige of blossom 
and blossom-bud ; it was divided into cuttings, which were 
forced into bark beds and hot-beds, were redivided and 
subdivided. LHvery effort was used to multiply the plant. 
By the commencement of the next flowering season Mr. 
Lee was the delighted possessor of 300 fuchsia plants, all 
giving promise of blossom. The two which opened first 
were removed into his show-house. A lady came—* Why, 
Mr. Lee, my dear Mr. Lee, where did you get this charming 
flower ?” 

“Hem! ’tis a new thing, my lady—pretty, is it not?” 

* Pretty ! ’tis lovely. Its price?” 

“A guinea; thank your ladyship ;”’ and one of the two 
plants stood proudly in her ladyship’s boudoir. 

“My dear Charlotte! where did you get that elegant 
flower ?”’ 

“Oh, ’tis a new thing; I saw it at old Lee’s; pretty, is 
is not?” 

* Pretty! ’tis beautiful! it’s price?” 

“ A guinea; there was another left.’’ 

The visitor’s horses smoked off to the suburb; a third 
flowering plant stood on the spot whence the first had been 
taken. The second guinea was paid, and the second chosen 
fuchsia adorned the drawing-room of her second ladyship. 
The scene was repeated. As new comers saw and were 
attracted by the beauty of the plant, new chariots flew to 
the gates of old Lee’s nursery ground. Two fuchsias, young, 
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graceful, and bursting into healthy flower, were constantly 
seen on the same spot in his repository. He neglected not 
to gladden the faithful sailor’s wife by the promised gift ; 
but ere the flower season closed three hundred golden 
guineas chinked in his purse, the produce of the single shrub 
from the window in Wapping; the reward of the taste, 
decision, skill, and perseverance of old Mr. Lee. 


—_——_0-— 


A FOOLISH FAMILY. 


STRANGE are the stories told by the people of the neigh- 
bourhood of the mode of life of the Delavals of those two 
generations ; the vast and almost perpetual crowds of com- 
pany entertained: the fetes given, when this beautiful house 
and gardens became in truth a perfect fairyland of light, 
and beauty, and music, with floating throngs of gay and 
lovely creatures, who were ready to rush into the most 
extraordinary frolics and scenes of mischief imaginable. 
The daughters of Lord Delaval, who were very handsome, 
are said to have been fond of assuming various disguises, and 
playing off in them various pranks. The Delavals were par- 
ticularly fond of theatrical amusements, and on one occasion 
the whole family acted on the boards of Drury Lane, by 
permission of Garrick. Here too the same pleasures went 
on, and a variety of practical jokes of no scrupulous kind. 
The lovely Lady Tyrconnel was one of these daughters, who 
had hair of such rich luxuriance that when she rode it 
floated on the saddle. There is a portrait of her, as well as 
of others of the family, and amongst them of her husband,— 
said to be the finest man of his time,—at Ford Castle, and 
an arch and most lovely creature she must have been. The 
present Marquis of Waterford no doubt inherits not only 
Ford Castle, but iis strong penchant for practical jokes, 
from his family, as well as his fair complexion and light 
hair, his mother being the only daughter of Lord and Lady 
Tyrconnel. It is said that many were the contrivances in 
the house for carrying into effect these jokes; such as beds 
suspended by pulleys over trap doors, so that when guests 
had retired after a carouse, and were just dropped asleep, 
they were rapidly let down into a cold bath, and awoke m 
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consternation, finding themselves floundering in darkness 
and cold water. Another contrivance was that of partitions 
between sleeping-rooms, which could be suddenly hoisted 
up into the ceiling by pulleys, so that when ladies and 
gentlemen were retiring to rest, and had doffed all their 
finery of wigs and hoop-petticoats, they were in a moment 
astonished to see the walls of their rooms disappear, and to 
find themselves in a miscellaneous assembly of the oddest 
and most embarrassing description. A story illustrative of 
their amusements is told of the brother of Lord Delaval. 
He laid a wager to walk blindfold from some distant part of 
the garden into the house in a straight line; but for this 
purpose he had provided a very fine silken thread as a clue 
to guide him. A boy however, who had sharper eyes than 
the rest, perceived it, and silently pointed it out to the com- 
petitors, who speedily shifted the end from the grand portal 
to which it was attached, and placed it in a direction right 
across a pond on the lawn. Mr. Delaval therefore, boldly 
marching on as he supposed to the door, soon plunged 
headlong into the water—a fact announced not only by his 
own disagreeable astonishment, but by the peals of laughter 
with which it was accompanied from all sides, and which 
gave him no little wrath and chagrin. In such merriments 
and prodigalities, it is said, flew those days at Seaton Dela- 
val. Feasting was a daily matter of course, and such good 
things did the farmers pour into the house that on rent days 
they had, it is said, more frequently to receive money than 
to pay it. Lord Tyrconnel was a dissipated man, who kept 
several mistresses ; and Lady Tyrconnel, on the other hand, 
was said to be the mistress of the Duke of York. It is no 
wonder then that the country people talk of the wickedness 
of the Delavals, and look on the extinction of this numerous 
family, so rapidly and completely, as a judgment on that 
account. Yet, if we may judge from other circumstances, 
the Delavals were rather mischievous to themselves than to 
their neighbours. They appear to have spent their estates 
freely amongst them, and to have been not only profuse, but 
generous, liberal, and sparing no cost to promote the good 
of their tenants and those about them. Sir Francis Delaval 
died at a comparatively early age. Of the manner of his 
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death the accounts differ. Cooke says he was dining at his 
brother-in-law’s, Lord Mexborough, and having taken a 
large quantity of ice was seized with spasms, and died 
without ever recovering from the fit; Edgeworth, that the 
last illness was attributed to his drinking large quantities of 
water and small beer, of which last he had always a large 
jug standing by his bed. However, when Edgeworth went 
to see him he spoke of himself in a manner which might 
apply but too well to the generous but dissipated Delavals in 
general ; and how strikingly effective might his last words 
be, if a certain living relative were to consider them as 
addressed expressly to him! ‘ Let my example,” said he, 
“warn you of a fatal error into which I have fallen. I have 
pursued amusement, or rather frolic, instead of turning my 
ingenuity and talents to useful purposes. I am sensible that 
my mind was fit for greater things than any of which I am 
now, or of which I was ever supposed to be, capable. Iam 
able to speak fluently in public, and I have perceived that my 
manner of speaking has always increased the force of what 
I said. Upon various useful subjects I am not deficient 
in useful information; and if I had employed half the 
time and half the pains in cultivating serious knowledge 
which [ have wasted in exerting my powers upon trifles, 
instead of making myself merely a conspicuous figure at 
public places of amusement, instead of giving myself up to 
gallantry, which disgusted and disappointed me, instead of 
dissipating my fortune and tarnishing my character, I should 
have distinguished myself in the senate or the army, I 
should have become a tsEFUL member of society and an 
honour to my family. Remember my advice, young man! 
Pursue what is usEruL to mankind. You will satisfy them, 
and, what is better, you will satisfy yourself.’”’—Howitt’s Re- 
markable Places, vol. ii. 


—o—. 


A REMARKABLE STORY, RECORDED BY SIR ROGER 
TWISDEN. 


Wuen King Richard III. marched into Leicestershire 
against Henry Earl of Richmond, afterwards Henry VIL, 
he lay at the Blue Boar inn, in the town of Leicester, where 

PP 
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was left a large wooden bedstead, gilded in some places ; 
which, after his defeat and death in the battle of Bosworth, 
fought on August 23, 1485, was left either through haste, 
or as a thing of little value (the bedding being all taken out 
of it), to the people of the house. ‘Thenceforward this old 
bedstead, which was boarded at bottom as the manner was in 
those days, became a piece of standing furniture, and passed 
from tenant to tenant with the inn. In the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth this house was kept by one Mr. Clarke, who put 
a bed on this old bedstead; which his wife gomg one day 
hastily to make, and jumbling the bedstead, a piece of gold 
dropped out. This exciting the woman’s curiosity, she 
narrowly examined this antique piece of furniture, and find- 
ing it had a double bottom, took off the uppermost, with a 
chisel; upon which she discovered the space between them 
filled with gold, great part of it coined by King Richard, and 
the rest of it in earlier times. Mr. Clarke concealed this 
piece of good fortune; though by degrees the effects of it 
made it known, for he became rich from a low condition, 
and in the space of a few years mayor of the town; and 
then this story of the bedstead came to be rumoured by his 
servants. At his death he left his estate to his wife, who 
still continued to keep the inn, though she was known to be 
very rich, which put some wicked people upon engaging the 
maid-servant to assist in robbing her. These folks, to the 
number of seven, lodged in the house, plundered it, and 
carried off seven horse-loads of valuable things, and yet left 
a considerable quantity of gold scattered about the floors. 
As for Mrs. Clarke herself, who was very fat, she endeavoured 
to cry out for help; upon which her maid thrust her finger 
down her throat and choked her, for which act she was 
burnt ; and the seven men who were her accomplices were 
hanged at Leicester, some time in the year 1613. Sir Roger 
Twisden had this relation from two persons of undoubted 
credit, one of them living in the town of Leicester at the 
time when this accident happened, and having seen the bed- 
stead at the Blue Boar inn, as well as the execution of Mrs. 
Clarke’s murderers.—Agreeable Entertainer, 
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MORALS OF THE OLD REGIME. 


As a further illustration of the morals of the old régime, 
we shall introduce in this place the notice of a more im- 
portant cause of M. Berryer, though it terminated at a later 
period of his career—that of Madame de Pestre de Seneffe. 
When the events which we have to relate commenced, she 
was between fifty and sixty years old, and resided at Brussels, 
a widow with seven children and a still more numerous 
progeny of grandchildren ; enjoying a high reputation for 
virtue and morals, and a very large jointure derived from 
EueEeey in Belgium and France. At a supper in the palace 
of the Prince de Soubise a set of Parisian fashionables re- 
solved that one of them should proceed to Brussels and marry 
the opulent widow. ‘The necessary funds were supplied by 
a contribution, and the choice of the emissary was left to 
chance. The lot fell upon the Comte de Wargemont, a man 
of high family and of considerable property heavily encum- 
bered. On his arrival at Brussels he introduced himself to 
Madame de Pestre, and secured the services of her maid and 
of her confessor. The maid concealed him one evening in 
her mistress’s bedroom, In the middle of the night he 
showed himself. Madame de Pestre called for assistance. 
This was the signal for the appearance of the maid, who 
urged on her mistress the danger to her reputation of an 
éclat, and proposed that the advice of the confessor should 
be taken. The count protested that his indiscretion had 
been forced on him by the violence of his passion; and the 
confessor recommended that all scandal should be avoided 
by an immediate marriage, Madame de Pestre was weak 
enough to consent; but as she yielded, not to love, but to 
fear, she insisted that the marriage should take place in 
Brussels, that she and all her estates should continue subject 
to the laws of Flanders, that her husband should have no 
power to require her to enter France, that she should con- 
tinue absolute mistress of her property, and that the only 
benefit derived by the count should be a life income of 
20,000 francs, and 100,000 francs as capital. The marriage 
on these terms took place in February, 1776, ‘The husband 
almost immediately quitted his wife, and in June wrote to 
ask her whether she could suppose that he had any motive 
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for marrying an old woman except the full command of her 
fortune. A few days afterwards he informed her that he 
intended to seize all her property in France, and to force 
her to join him there. His attempts to execute these threats 
produced a compromise, in pursuance of which a divorce 
a mensa et toro, in a suit instituted by the husband, was pro- 
nounced by the ecclesiastical tribunal of Mechlin; and the 
count, in exchange for all his claims under the marriage or 
the settlement, received 350,000 francs and an annuity of 
10,000 more. The 350,000 francs however were soon 
spent, and the count renewed his legal warfare. He at- 
tempted to set aside the divorce, succeeded in getting 
possession of the French estates, and kept up a never ending 
litigation respecting those in Belgium. Madame de Pestre 
died, worn out with care and vexation. ‘lhe annexation of 
Belgium rendered the whole property of her children subject 
to the jurisdiction of the I’rench laws, and the count spent 
the remainder of his life in prosecuting them from tribunal 
to tribunal. M. Berryer was counsel for Madame de Pestre 
and for her descendants ; and he dwells upon his exertions 
in their cause as one of the most arduous and of the most 
brilliant parts of his professional career. ‘They procured 
him on one occasion a curious testimony of admiration. 
M. de Wargemont was dead, and his sister, Madame de 
Querrieux, had succeeded to some of his claims, and ap- 
parently to some of his litigiousness. As her brother’s 
representative, she prosecuted an appeal against the Pestre 
family. An elderly lady sat behind M. Berryer while he 
conducted the defence. She was observed to listen with 
great emotion, and, as soon as he sat down, pressed him to 
accept a mark of her admiration, a ring made of the hair of 
her youth.— Berryer’s Autobiographical Recollections : ” 
Ldinburgh Review. 


Sete 


M. BERRYER. 

M. Berryer was admitted to the bar in 1778. One of the 
first transactions in which he was engaged is so striking an 
instance of the pride and the despotism of the aristocracy of 
France, as it then was, that we shall relate it as some length. 
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M. du B , a man of considerable fortune, was a member 
of the provincial parliament of Normandy. In 1771, when 
the parliaments were exiled by Louis XV., he retired to 
Holland, leaving his affairs under the management of his 
wife, who, together with his son, a young man of twenty- 
two, resided in one of the country mansions of the family, a 
few leagues from Rouen. In that reign, and in that country, 
to be out of favour with the government was almost an ex- 
clusion from society. Neither neighbours, friends, nor even 
relations, visited the chateau, and the young man, solitary 
and unemployed, fell in love with his mother’s maid. The 
mother’s consent was obtained ; her general powers of acting 
for her husband were supposed to enable her to give the 
father’s assent, and the marriage took place in the chapel 
of the chateau. ‘Two children were born, when in 1774 the 
parhaments were recalled, and M. du B returned. His 
daughter-in-law and her children fled before him, and took 
refuge in England. ‘The son, now in his twenty-sixth year, 
remained. M. du B required him to take proceedings 
to annul the marriage ; and on his refusal obtained a lettre 
de cachet, under which he was confined in the prison of St. 
Yon, ‘The father visited him in his cell on the second floor 
of one of the towers. What passed between them is not 
known ; but the result of the interview was that as the father 
was descending the staircase the son threw himself from 
the window, and was found by the father on the pavement 
of the court, with a fractured limb and a concussion of the 
brain. It does not appear that the father was softened ; but 
the government was induced, by the horror of the cata- 
strophe which its interference had occasioned, to revoke the 
lettre de cachet. The son, at liberty, but a cripple for life, 
fled to join his wife and children in England. In London, 
however, they must have all starved, or have had recourse to 
parish relief, unless M. Tubeuf, a French jeweller established 
in England, had supported them. M. Tubeuf’s advances for 
this purpose amounted during four years to about £1,200. 
‘They were made at the request of the mother, and with the 
knowledge of the father, but without his express authority. 
M. Tubeuf returned to France, demanded repayment? from 
the father, was refused, commenced a suit against him in the 
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parliament of Paris, and engaged M. Berryer as his counsel. 
The first step was to obtain an order for the examination of 
M. du B——- on interrogatories—an order which was made, 
as of course, without notice to the party to be examined. 
Armed with this order M. Berryer and M. Tubeuf travelled 
to the chateau of the magistrate. When they entered its 
long avenue the carriage with M. Tubeuf was left concealed 
by the trees, and M. Berryer proceeded on foot. The first 
person whom he saw was Madame du B . But such was 
the awe inspired by the domestic despot that she would not 
venture even to hint to her husband the object of M. 
Berryer’s mission. He was forced therefore to explain it 
himself, and to communicate to M. du B the astonish- 
ing fact that MM. de Paris, his brethren, had subjected 
him to a public examination. The result however was that 
the fear of an open discussion prevailed, where justice, 
compassion, and natural affection had all been powerless. 
M. Tubeuf was sent for, and before they recrossed the draw- 
bridge all had been arranged. Sixty years afterwards M. 
Berryer again visited Rouen as an advocate, and the matter 
was again a family contest originating in aristocratic pride. 
The chateau and family of B had long disappeared. M. 
Berryer interested his audience by a narrative of which he 
was probably the only depositary, and urged them to crown 
his second appearance in their county with equal success. 
— Berryer’s Autobiographical Recollections :” Hdinburgh 
Review. 


—_——)0—-——— 


M. BERRYER AND BUONAPARTE. 


Buonparte, who had all the jealousies and the instincts of 
ambition in their utmost intensity, must under any circum- 
stances have hated the French bar; but he had also a per- 
sonal quarrel with its members: out of more than two 
hundred advocates only three voted in favour of the empire, 
and this was a subject on which he never forgave opposition. 
He restored indeed the order, but he deprived it of self- 
government, and laid it at the feet of the imperial authorities. 
The express permission of the chief judge was necessary 
before an advocate could plead in any court but his own; 
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the attorney-general selected the members of the conseils de 
discipline, which regulated the internal affairs of the order ; 
and he also selected from them the bétonnier, or president of 
the bar ; and finally the chief judge had an arbitrary power 
of suspension and even of expulsion. M. Berryer himself 
incurred Buonaparte’s especial displeasure. He had been 
counsel against Bourrienne before Bourrienne had lost his 
master’s favour ; he had defended Moreau and Dupont, and 
the family of Monnet, the unfortunate defender of Flushing. 
For these offences he was excluded from the tribunate, and 
from the honours of the bar; but the contest which he ap- 
pears to think the most dangerous was his defence of M. the 
mayor of Antwerp, in 1812 and 1813. The mayor, an old 
man of high character and great wealth, and once in high 
favour with Buonaparte, was married to a young wife, who 
quarrelled with the wife of the commissioner of the police 
about a box in the theatre. The commissioner avenged 
himself by accusing the mayor and three other municipal 
officers of embezzling the proceeds of the octroi of Antwerp; 
and having Buonaparte’s confidence, contrived to render him 
the determined enemy of the accused. The indictment was 
an enormous instrument; the attorney-general of the im- 
perial court of Brussels, which then included Antwerp in its 
jurisdiction, was said to have been killed by the labour of 
preparing it. The trial took place at Brussels, before a jury 
consisting of the principal persons of the country. After it 
had gone on for some days it became clear that it would 
terminate by an acquittal. ‘The law officers who conducted 
the prosecution therefore interrupted its progress, by indict- 
ing for perjury two of the mayor’s witnesses. As this matter 
was to be disposed of before the mayor’s trial could be con- 
cluded, the latter was thrown over to a subsequent session 
and a new jury. ‘The indictment against the witnesses 
utterly failed, and the mayor’s trial was resumed. A new jury 
was selected, solely from Frenchmen, most of them public 
functionaries, and all devoted to the emperor, whose determi- 
nation to destroy the mayor was now notorious. We will pur- 
sue the narrative in M. Berryer’s words :— On my second 
arrival at Brussels I had to unveil before the jury the compli- 
cated iniquity of the prosecution. I referred to the oppress- 
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ive indictment of the witnesses for the defence, and showed 
it to have been a trick to get rid of the first jury. I dwelt 
on the absence of any documentary evidence against my 
clients, and refuted all the verbal testimony which had been 
procured. The trial, after several days of hearing, ended in 
a general acquittal. The whole population of Brussels sur- 
rounded the mayor, and drew his carriage in triumph to his 
hotel. Even when I left the town late in the evening, on 
my return to Paris, the streets were still resounding with 
music and acclamations. The news reached Buonaparte at 
Dresden, and put him in a state of fury. He instantly sent 
a violent despatch to Paris, ordering the mayor and his co- 
defendants to be retried, and even the jury to be tried for 
having acquitted them. The minister of justice transmitted 
the order to Argenson. M. Argenson replied that it was 
impossible to try men again on charges from which a jury 
had acquitted them. ‘The council of state was assembled, 
and decided that the imperial command must be obeyed. 
The decision was notified to M. Argenson. He merely re- 
peated his refusal. Application was now made by the 
minister of justice to the senate, as the highest body in the 
state. The senate referred the matter to a committee ; I flew 
to the Luxembourg, and obtained an interview with a mem- 
ber of the committee. He heard all I had to say, agreed 
with me that such a profanation of the forms and the sub- 
stance of law would be disastrous, but ended by saying, 
‘ After all, what would you have us do? do you not perceive 
that we should upset ourselves ?? The committee accord- 
ingly reported as the council of state had done before; and 
by virtue of a decree of the senate, the mayor and his sup- 
posed accomplices were directed to be tried before the court 
of assize at Douai. I heard of the decree before it was 
published, and had time to advise two of those who had been 
acquitted with the mayor, and some of the members of the 
jury who had fled to me in Paris for my aid in the extreme 
danger in which they were placed, to avoid the storm by con- 
cealing themselves. M. Argenson not only persisted in his 
refusal, but resigned, Other persons however less scrupulous 
were found, and the mayor was arrested and conveyed to the 
prison of Douai. Worn out however by oppression and 
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anxiety, he died there; before the period of trial could have 
been terminated, the man who had been mad enough to 
order it hadceased to reign.”—“M. Berryer’s Autobiographi- 
cal Recollections :”’ Edinburgh Review. 


—o0——— 


THE STUDENT OF UPSALA. 

Ons visit we pay to the old deserted city and its univer- 
sity, where Miss Howitt picked up the following story, 
which is so pleasant and good that it is one of the stories 
which ought to be true, although it is by no means new :— 

There was, in the early part of this century, a young stu- 
dent lately come to Upsala, the son of a poor widow, who 
was standing with some of his college companions in one of 
the public walks on a fine Sunday morning. As they were 
thus standing, the young daughter of the governor, a good 
and beautiful girl, was seen approaching them on her way to 
church, accompanied by her governess. 

Suddenly the widow’s son exclaimed, “I am sure that 
young girl would give me a kiss! ” 

His companions laughed, and one of them, a rich young 
fellow, said, “‘ It isimpossible! Thou an utter stranger, and 
in a public thoroughfare! It is too absurd to think of.” 

“‘ Nevertheless, [ am confident of what I say,” returned 
the other. 

The rich student offered to lay a heavy wager that so far 
- from succeeding he would not even venture to propose such 
a thing. 

Taking him at his word, the poor student, the moment 
the young lady and her attendant had passed, followed them, 
and politely addressing them, they stopped, on which, in a 
modest and straightforward manner, he said, speaking to the 
governor’s daughter, “It entirely rests with Fréken to make 
my fortune.” 

“How so?” demanded she, greatly amazed. 

“Tam a poor student,” said he, the son of a widow. “ If 
Fréken would condescend to give me a kiss, I should win a 
large sum of money, which, enabling me to continue my 
studies, would relieve my mother of a great anxiety.” 

“Tf success depend on so small a thing,” said the innocent 
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girl, “I can but comply ;” and therewith, sweetly blushing, 
she gave him a kiss, just as if he had been her brother. 

Without a thought of wrong doing the young girl went 
to church, and afterwards told her father of the encounter. 

The next day the governor summoned the bold student to 
his presence, anxious to see the sort of person who had thus 
dared to accost his daughter. But the young man’s modest 
demeanour at once favourably impressed him. He heard his 
story, and was so well pleased that he invited him to dine at 
the castle twice a week. 

Inabout a year the young lady married the student whose 
fortune she had thus made, and who is at the present day one 
of the most celebrated Swedish philologists. His amiable 
wife died a few years since.—Miss Howitt’s Frederika Bremer 
and her Swedish Sisters. 


senna 


ORIENTAL TRADITION. 


Wuewn Eliezer, the servant of Abraham, came to the city 
of Sodom he saw an inhabitant of that city maltreating a 
stranger and robbing him of his clothes. ‘‘ Why dost thou 
rob the poor stranger?” exclaimed Hliezer enraged ; “how 
darest thou commit such a crime? ”’. “ Art thou,’’ asked the 
robber, “this man’s brother, or our judge?” Hliezer made 
no reply, but went about to assist the stranger. Thereupon 
the robber picked up a stone, hurled it at Eliezer, and 
struck him on the forehead. The blood began instantly to 
flow from the painful wound, and Eliezer stood perplexed, 
unable to stop the streaming blood. He thought the villain 
would regret his rash misdeed, but the latter saucily cried— 
‘* How beautifully the blood is trickling down, how beauti- 
fully!”? ‘Thou hast wounded,” exclaimed Hliezer, “ nay 
thou hast almost killed me, and dost thou even deride me ? 
I shall obtain justice! I am going directly to the court ! ” 
“ That is just the place where I wish to go with thee,” cried 
the audacious villain. A vast crowd of the inhabitants had 
in the meantime gathered around them; they seized the 
streaming Eliezer, and dragged him to the residence of the 
judge. ‘ Stranger,” exclaimed the latter, ‘‘ why dost thou 
raise such a tumult in our peaceful city ?”’ ‘I am a peace- 
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able man,” replied Hliezer; “I saw a stranger in thy city 
robbed, and when I wished to help him this man cast a stone 
at my forehead, mocked me, and in connection with his asso- 
ciates dragged me hither. Behold what a wound he has 
struck ; see how the blood flows.” “Then,” said the judge 
gravely, “thou must pay him eight silver shekels, for this is 
the price which the surgeons of this city charge for blood- 
letting!?’ Such was the decision of the judge of Sodom. 


——_—0—_ 


WHITTINGTON AND HIS CAT. 


Towarps the bottom of Highgate Hill, on the south side ot 
the road, stands an upright stone, inscribed “‘ Whittington’s 
Stone.” This marks the situation of another stone, on which 
Richard Whittington is traditionally said to have sat when, 
having run away from his master, he rested to ruminate on 
his hard fate, and was urged to return back by a peal from 
Bow Bells, in the following distich :— 

“Turn again, Whittington, 
Thrice Lord Mayor of London.” 

Certain it is that Whittington served the office of lord 
mayor three times; viz., in the years 1398, 1406, and 1419. 
He also founded several public edifices and charitable insti- 
tutions. Some idea of his wealth may be formed from the 
circumstance of his destroying bonds which he held of the 
king, Henry V., to the amount of £60,000 sterling, in a fire 
of cinnamon, cloves, and other spices, which he had made, 
at an entertainment given to that monarch at Guildhall. A 
similar anecdote to that of the destruction of the bonds is 
related of a merchant to whom Charles V. of Spain was 
indebted in a much larger sum; but as Whittington lived 
long before that time it is fair to suppose that, if true at all, 
the story belongs to the London citizen. ‘The fable of the 
cat, by which Whittington is better known than by his 
generosity to Henry V., is however borrowed from the east. 
Sir William Gore Ouseley, in his travels, speaking of the 
origin of the name of an island in the Persian Gulf, relates, 
on the authority of a Persian MS., that in the tenth century 
one Keis, the son of a poor widow in Siraf, embarked for 
India with his sole property, acat. ‘“ There he fortunately 
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arrived at a time when the palace was so infested by mice or 
rats that they invaded the king’s food, and persons were 
employed to drive them from the royal banquet. Keis pro- 
duced his cat, the noxious animals soon disappeared, and 
magnificent rewards were bestowed on the adventurer of 
Siraf, who returned to that city, and afterwards with his 
mother and brothers settled in the island, which from him 
has been denominated Keis, or, according to Persians, 
Keish.”—Relics of Interature. 


— 0 —— 


PRETTY, BUI VERY APOCRYPHAL. 


A man of Medina, taking leave of his wife as he was about to 
go to the wars, commended to the Lord her unborn babe. She 
died presently afterwards, and every night there appeared a 
brilliant light upon the middle of her tomb. The husband, 
hearing of this upon his return, hastened to the place; the 
sepulchre opened of itself; the wife sat up in her winding- 
sheet, and holding out to him a boy in her arms, said to him, 
‘Take that which thou commendedst to the Lord. Hadst 
thou commended us both, thou shouldest have found us 
both alive.’ So saying, she delivered to him the living 
infant and laid herself down, and the sepulchre closed over 
her.—Southey’s Doctor. 


—o-— 


A TALE OF A TURKEY. 


As acertain learned judge in Mexico, some time since, 
walked one morning into court, he thought he would examine 
whether he was in time for business; and feeling for his 
repeater, found it was not in his pocket. ‘“ As usual,” said 
he to a friend who accompanied him, as he passed through 
the crowd near the door; “as usual, I have again left my 
watch at home under my pillow.” He went on the bench, 
and thought no more of it. The court adjourned, and he 
returned home. As soon as he was quietly seated in his 
parlour he bethought him of his timepiece, and turning to his 
wife requested her to send for it to their chamber. <“‘ But, 
my dear judge,” said she, “I sent it to you three hours 
ago!” “Sent it to me, my dear? Certainly not.” “Un- 
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questionably,” replied the lady, “and by the person you sent 
for it!”? “The person I sent for it!” echoed the judge. 
“Precisely, my dear, the very person you sent for it! You 
had not left home more than an hour when a well-dressed 
man knocked at the door and asked tosee me. He brought 
one of the very finest turkeys I ever saw; and said that on 
your way to court you met an Indian with a number of 
fowls, and having bought this one quite a bargain, you had 
given him a couple of reals to bring it home; with the re- 
quest that I would have it killed, picked, and put to cool, as 
you intended to invite your brother judges to a dish of molle 
with you to-morrow. And, ‘Oh! by the way, Senorita,’ 
said he, ‘his excellency the judge requested me to ask you 
to give yourself the trouble to go to your chamber and take 
his watch from under the pillow, where he says he left it as 
usual this morning, and send it to him by me.’ And of course, 
me querido, I did so.” “ You did!” said the judge. ‘“‘Cer- 
tainly,” said the lady. ‘“‘ Well,” replied his honour, “all I 
can say to you, my dear, is that you are as great a goose as 
the bird is a turkey. You’ve been robbed, madame; the 
man was a thief, I never sent for my watch; you’ve been 
imposed on, and as a necessary consequence the confounded 
watch is lost for ever! ”? The trick was a cunning one; and 
after a laugh, and the restoration of the judge’s good humour 
by a good dinner, it was resolved actually to have the turkey 
for to-morrow’s dinner, and his honour’s brothers of the 
bench to enjoy so dear a morsel. Accordingly, after the 
adjournment of court next day, they all repaired to his 
dwelling, with appetites sharpened by the expectation of a 
rare repast. Scarcely had they entered the sala and ex- 
changed the ordinary salutations, when the lady broke forth 
with congratulations to his honour upon the recovery of his 
stolen watch! ‘“ How happy am I,” exclaimed she, “ that 
the villain was apprehended!” “ Apprehended!”’ said the 
judge with surprise. ‘ Yes; and doubtless convicted too 
by this time,” said his wife. “You are always talking 
riddles,” replied he; ‘explain yourself, my dear. I know 
nothing of thief, watch, or conviction.” “It can’t be possi- 
ble that I have been again deceived,” quoth the lady; “but 
this is the story : about one o’clock to-day a pale and rather 
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interesting young gentleman, dressed in a seedy suit of 
black, came to the house in great haste—almost out of 
breath. He said that he was just from court, that he was 
one of the clerks; that the great villain who had had the 
audacity to steal your honour’s watch had just been arrested ; 
that the evidence was nearly perfect to convict him, and all 
that was required to complete it was the turkey, which must 
be brought into court, and for that he had been sent with a 
porter by your express orders.” “‘ And you gave it to him?” 
‘Of course I did; who could have doubted him, or resisted 
the orders ofajudge?”? ‘ Watch—and turkey—both gone! 
pray, what the devil, madame, are we to do for a dinner ?”’ 
But the lady had taken care of her guests, notwithstanding 
her simplicity, and the party enjoyed both the joke and their 
viands.—Mayer’s Mewico asit Was. 
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FAIR PLAY. 


A NOBLEMAN resident at a castle in Italy was about to 
celebrate his marriage feast. All the elements were pro- 
pitious except the ocean, which had been so boisterous as to 
deny the very necessary appendage of fish. On the very 
morning of the feast, however, a poor fisherman made his 
appearance with a turbot so large that it seemed to have 
been created for the occasion. Joy pervaded the castle, 
and the fisherman was ushered with his prize into the saloon, 
where the nobleman, in the presence of his visitors, requested 
him to put what price he thought proper on the fish, and it 
should be instantly paid him. ‘ One hundred lashes,” said the 
fisherman, “on my bare back, is the price of my fish, and I 
will not bate one strand of whip cord on the bargain.” The 
nobleman and his guests were not a little astonished, but 
our chapman was resolute, and remonstrance was in vain. 

At length the nobleman exclaimed, “ Well, well, the fellow 
is a humorist, and the fish we must have ; but lay on lightly, 
and let the price be paid in our presence.” After fifty lashes 
had been administered, “ Hold, hold,’ exclaimed the fisher- 
man, ‘ I havea partner in this business, and it is fitting that 
he should receive his share.’ What, are there two such 
madcaps in the world?” exclaimed the nobleman; “name 
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him, and he shall be sent for instantly.” ‘* You need not 
go far for him,” gaid the fisherman ; “ you will find him at 
your gate, in the shape of your own porter, who would not 
let me in until I promised that he should have the half of 
whatever I received for my turbot.” ‘Oh, oh,” said the 
nobleman, “bring him up instantly, he shall receive his 
stipulated moiety with the strictest justice.” This ceremony 
being finished, he discharged the porter, and amply rewarded 
the fisherman.—Penny Magazine. 


—0—_—. 


A WISH SIMPLICITY. 


Ow his way to conquer the world, Alexander the Mace- 
donian reached a country in Africa where the people, sepa- 
rated from the rest of the world, dwelt peacefully in huts, 
and knew nothing of wars or conquerors. Alexander was 
led into the presence of the ruler of this people, who received 
him hospitably. The ruler placed before him dates, figs, 
and bread, but all of gold. “Do you eat gold here?” 
asked Alexander. ‘I put it before you,” replied the ruler, 
“because you have nourishing food in your own country 
and could not have come here to seek it.” “ Your gold did 
not entice me here,” replied Alexander, “ but I would learn 
your customs.” “Indeed!” replied the other, “then stay 
with us as long as you will.” 

While they were conversing two citizens came to ask 
for judgment. The plaintiff said, “I bought a piece of land 
of this man, and in digging it I have foundatreasure. This 
is not mine; I only purchased the land, and not the treasures 
which were hidden in it; but still he from whom I bought 
it will not receive it back.” The defendant answered, “I 
am as conscientious as my fellow-citizen. I sold the land 
and all that it contained, and therefore the treasure.” 

The judge repeated their words, that he might be certain 
he had understood the case, and after some reflection he 
said, “ You have a son, my friend, have you not?”? ‘ Yes.” 
“And youa daughter?” “Yes.” “ Well, your son shall 
marry his daughter, and the treasure shall be given to the 
pair for a marriage portion.” Alexander appeared surprised. 
“Tg my decision unrighteous?” asked the ruler. “Oh, 
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no,” replied Alexander; “but it surprises me.” ‘ How 
would the case have been settled in your country?” ‘To 
tell the truth,” answered Alexander, “the two men would 
have been put under guard, and the treasure seized for the 
king.” “For the king?” asked the ruler in astonishment: 
“does the sun shine in your country?” ‘Oh, yes.” ‘ Does 
it rain there?” ‘Certainly.’ “Singular! are there 
tame, grass-eating animals there?” ‘Of many kinds.” 
“Then,” said the ruler, “it must be on account of these 
innocent animals that the All-good Being allows the sun to 
shine and the rain to fall. You men do not deserve it.” 


ee ees 


BOAUTIFUL SKETCH. 


Tux following sketch is from the New York Murror, to 
which the editor prefixes the remark that it is a “ prose 
poem, handed to us a few days ago by a critical friend as a 
gem well worth preserving. It is a comment on toilsome 
acquisition, which will have a dangerous sweetness to the 
indolent.” 

One day the Queen of Sheba gave Solomon a ring, with 
many score of oxen. She bade him bestow it on the wisest 
of his sages. So Solomon commanded his wise men to ap- 
pear before him on the feast of the full moon. They came 
from Bethel and Dan, the court and the school of the 
prophets. 

Then King Solomon, arrayed in the regal robes, sat on his 
throne, the sceptre of Israel in his right hand. The Queen 
of Sheba sat beside him. He commanded his sages to speak. 
Many opened their mouths, and discoursed right eloquently ; 
they told of many things. The eyes of the queen shone like 
dewdrops which quiver at sunrise on the peach-blossoms. 
Solomon was sad. 

At last one arose of courtly mein. He told of wondrous 
cities in far-off lands; how the sun scalds the dew in Sahara. 
how it forsakes the chill north for whole months, leaving the 
cold moon in its place; he spoke of the fleets that go down 
to the sea; he told how they weave wax at Tyrus, spin gold 
at Ophir; of the twisted shell that comes from Oroba, and 
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79 
the linen in Egypt that endures the fire; he spoke of fleets, 
of laws, the art that makes men happy. 

“Truly, he is wise,” said the king. “ But let others speak.” 

Another came forth; he was young in years, his cheek 
was burning with enthusiasm, the fire of genius shone in 
his eye ke the day star when all the others are swallowed 
up in light. He spoke of the works of the great One; told 
how the cedar of Lebanon, when the sun kisses its forehead, 
lifts up its great arms with a shout, shaking off the feathery 
snow in winter, or the pearly dew of autumn, to freshen the 
late river that glitters at its foot. He spoke of the elephant, 
the antelope, the jackal, the eagle, the mule; he knew them 
all. He told of the fish that make glad the waters as the 
seasons dance the frolic round about their heads. He sang 
in liquid softness of the daughters of air who melt the 
heaven into song; he rose to the stars, spoke of old chaos, 
of the world, the offering of love. He spoke of the stars, 
the crown, Mazzaroth, and the tall ladder Jacob saw. He 
sang again the star of creation. 

“ He is wiser than Solomon,” said the king; ‘‘to him be- 
longs the prize.” 

But at that moment some men in humble garb brought a 
stranger unwillingly along. His raiment was poor, but 
comely and snow white. The seal of labour was on his hand ; 
the dust of travel covered his sandals. His beard, long and 
silvery, went down to his girdle; a sweet smile, like a sleep- 
ing infant’s, sat unconscious on his lip. His eye was the 
angel’s lamp, that burns in still devotion before the court of 
paradise, making the day. As he leaned on his shepherd’s 
staff in the gay court, a blush like a girl’s stole over his 
cheek. 

“ Speak,” said the king. 

‘7 have nothing to say,” exclaimed the hoary man. “J 
know only how unwise and frail Iam. Iam no sage.” 

And Solomon’s countenance rose. ‘ By the sceptre of 
El-Shaddai I charge thee to speak, thou ancient man.” 

Then he began: “‘ My study is myself; my acts, my sen- 
timent. I learn how frail Iam; I of myself can know nothing. 
I listen to that voice within; and I know all, I can do all.” 
Then he spoke of his glees, his glooms, and his hopes; his 
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aspirations, his faith. He spoke of nature, the modest trees, 
the pure golden stars. When he came to Him who is Aur IN 
ALL he bowed his face and was dumb. 

“Give him the ring,” said Solomon. ‘ He knows himself, 
he is the wisest. The spirit of the Holy is in him.” 

“Take back the gift,” said the sage, ‘I need it not. He 
that knows himself needs no reward, he knows God, he 
sees the All of things. Alas! Ido but feebly know myself— 
I deserve no ring. Let me return to my home and my duty.” 


omens 


LOST CAMEL. 


A DERVISH was journeying alone in the desert, when two 
merchants suddenly met him. “ You have lost a camel,” said 
he to the merchants. “Indeed we have,” they replied. 
“Was he not blind in his right eye, and lame in his left leg ?”’ 
said the dervish. ‘‘ He was,” replied the merchants. “ Had 
he lost a front tooth?” said the dervish. ‘“ He had,” 
rejoined the merchants. ‘And was he not loaded with 
honey on one side, and wheat on the other?”  “ Most 
certainly he was,” they replied; “and as you have seen 
him so lately, and marked him so particularly, you can 
in all probability conduct us unto him.” “ My friends,” 
said the dervish, “ I have never seen your camel, nor ever 
heard of him, but from you.” ‘“ A pretty story, truly !’’ said 
the merchants, ‘‘ but where are the jewels which formed part 
of his cargo?” “I have neither seen your camel nor your 
jewels,” repeated the dervish. On this they seized his person, 
and forthwith hurried him before the cadi, where, on the 
strictest search, nothing could be found upon him, nor could 
any evidence whatever be adduced to convict him either of 
falsehood or of theft. They were then about to proceed 
against him as a sorcerer, when the dervish with great calm- 
ness thus addressed the court: “I have been much amused 
with your surprise, and own that there has been some ground 
for your suspicions; but I have lived long, and alone, and 
I can find ample scope for observation, even in a desert. I 
knew that I had crossed the track of a camel that had strayed 
from its owner, because I saw no mark of any human foot- 
step on the same route; I knew that the animal was blind in 
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one eye, because it had cropped the herbage only on one 
side of its path ; and I perceived that it was lame in one leg, 
from the faint impression which that particular foot had pro- 
duced upon the sand: I concluded that the animal had lost 
one tooth, because wherever it had grazed a small tuft of 
herbage was left uninjured in the centre of its bite. As to 
that which formed the burden of the beast, the busy ants 
informed me that it was corn on the one side, and the cluster- 
ing flies that it was honey on the other.”—Penny Magazine. 


—0——— 


THE RING AND THE FISH. 


THERE is @ curious relic of bygone days over the door of 
a public-house in Hudson Street, between Hamersley Street 
and Greenwich Bank, of which few guess the origin. It is 
the sign of a fish with a ring in its mouth. Tradition says 
that in the year 1743 a young nobleman, disguised as a sailor, 
won the heart of a beautiful village maiden, on the western 
coast of England. It is the old story of woman’s fondness 
and woman’s faith. She trusted him, and he deceived 
her. At their parting they exchanged rings of betrothal. 
Time passed on, and she heard no more from him, till at last 
there came the insulting offer of money, as a remuneration 
for her ruined happiness and support for herself and child. 
Some time after she learned, to her great surprise, that he 
was a nobleman of high rank in the royal navy, and that his 
ship was lying near the coast. She sought his vessel, and 
conjured him, by all recollections of her confiding love and 
of his own earnest protestations. to do her justice. At first 
he was moved, but her pertinacity vexed him, until he 
treated her with angry scorn for presuming to think she 
could ever become his wife. ‘ God forgive you,” said the 
weeping beauty; “let us exchange our rings again; give me 
back the one I gave you. It was my mother’s, and I could 
not have parted with it to any but my betrothed husband. 
There is your money, not a penny of it will I ever use; it 
cannot restore my good name, or heal my broken heart. I 
will labour to support your child.” In a sudden fit of anger 
he threw the ring into the sea, saying, “ When you can 
recover that bauble from the fishes you may expect to ba 
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the wife of a British nobleman; I give you my word of 
honour to marry you then.” Sadly and wearily the maiden 
walked home with her poor old father. On their way the 
old man bought a fish that was offered him, just taken from 
the sea. When the fish was prepared for supper that night, 
lo! the ring was found in its stomach. When informed of 
this fact, the young nobleman was so strongly impressed 
with the idea that it was a direct interposition of Providence 
that he did not venture to break the promise he had given. 
He married the village belle, and they lived long and happily 
together. When he died an obelisk was erected to his 
memory, surmounted by the effigy of a fish with a ring in 
its mouth. Such a story was of course sung and told by 
wandering beggars and travelling merchants, until it became 
universal tradition. Some old emigrant brought it over to 
this country; and there in Hudson Street hang the fish and 
the ring to commemorate the loves of a past century.—WMrs. 
Child’s Letters from New York. 


eee 


Crime, 


THE POLICEMAN OUTWITTED. 


A strancEeR who calls himself Jacquin came to offer his 
services to Vidocq as indicator. ‘ What can you do?” the 
policeman asked him. ‘ Well, a good many things; for 
instance, I can drive a famous bargain.’’? ‘In that case 
take these two five-frane pieces, and buy me a pair of fowls 
at market. I shall be glad to have a specimen of your skill.” 
The new comer promised to return shortly, and did so; he 
handed to Vidocq two splendid fowls, and moreover the two 
five-franc pieces he had received to purchase them with. 
“Very good,” said the master. ‘Now tell me how you 
managed it.” “In this way,” Jacquin answered ; “I bor- 
rowed a white jacket, cap, and hotte, from a cook whom I 
knew. My hotte was filled with stones, which I covered with 
six sous’ worth of vegetables, and then I went and paid my 
court, like a gallant cook, to a dealer in fowls. I bargained 
with her for this couple, and then paid. My hotte was heavy, 
and I had it on my back, and so I begged her to put my 
fowls. into it for me, as it was not worth while taking it off. 
I stood facing her, as a man should do to the fair sex, and 
stooped down. While her hands were busy over my head 
mine were at work in her large front apron pocket. It is a 
funny fancy of theirs, by the way, to keep their receipts on 
their abdomen. I got back my two five-bullet pieces, with 
some thirty other francs.”” “Do you often work like that ?”’ 
Vidocq asked. “A man must live as he can,” the other 
replied. ‘Modest, and not clumsy. Very well, I take you 
into my service from to-morrow, so don’t get yourself into 
trouble between this and then.” And Vidocq dismissed 
Jacquin. But while the latter had been explaining to the 
chief the robbery he had made a great many demonstrations 
and gestures. In a word, he profited by these gestures, for 
he cleverly robbed Vidocq of a very handsome gold watch 
and appendages. —‘ French Police System :” American Helectic. 
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MURDER DISCOVERED BY BIRDS. 


A aentLeman who had been robbed by his servant forgave 
lim, on condition that he would promise to abandon his bad 
habits; this promise he so far kept, and conducted himself 
so steadily, as to accumulate enough of money to enable him 
to marry and to keep an inn on a much frequented road. 
About twenty years after the gentleman, travelling that way, 
came to lodge with his old servant, whom he did not recol- 
lect until the man came forward, made himself known, and 
expressed how gratified and happy he was in again waiting 
upon him. He gave him the handsomest room and the best 
fare; but the night had no sooner set in than this perfidious 
wretch, after so much show of attachment, stabbed his old 
master with a dagger, threw his body into a cart, and carried 
it to a river at the back of his house. In order to avoid 
discovery, and to prevent the corpse from rising to the 
surface of the water, he pierced the body through with a long 
stake sharpened at the end, which he pushed so far into the 
mud that only a very small portion of the stake was 
visible. A few days afterwards some ravens arrived from all 
directions, and crowded to the spot. Their increasing croak- 
ing, altogether unusual to the place, led the inhabitants to 
fancy a thousand foolish stories. The pertinacity of the 
birds was such also, that it was useless to attempt driving 
them away. ‘This increased the excited curiosity so much 
that the stake was at length with difficulty drawn out, which 
was no sooner done than the body rose to the surface of the 
water. Inquiries were accordingly made to discover the 
murderer, and the wheel marks of the cart having been 
traced to the back of the inn the master was taken up on 
suspicion, and confessed his crime.— Faculties of Birds :” 
Leigh Hunt's London Journal, 


putEL ES ost Ete 


MADAME DE BEAUFREMONT AND CARTOUCHE THE 
ROBBER. 

Durine the night I speak of, Madame de Beaufremont 
first heard a smothered noise in her chimney, and she soon 
after perceived a cloud of soot, swallows’ nests, and plaister, 
which rolled down helter-skelter, with a man armed to the 
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crown of his head. As he made the firewood roll into the 
room with all the lighted fagots, the first thing he did was 
to take the tongs and methodically replace all the sparks 
into the chimney; he kicked away some lighted coals, without 
crushing them on the carpet, and then he turned towards 
the marquise, to whom he said, “‘ May I ask to whom I have 
the honour of speaking?” “Sir, Iam Madame de Beau- 
fremont; but as you are a perfect stranger to me, as you 
have not the appearance of a robber, and as you have taken 
the greatest care not to injure my furniture, I cannot guess 
why you thus arrive in my room in the middle of the night.” 
‘Madame, I have no intention to come into your bedcham- 
ber. Will you have the goodness to accompany me to the 
gate of your hotel?” added he, taking a pistol from his belt 
and a lighted candle in his hand. “ But sir—” ‘‘ Madame, 
have the goodness to hasten,’ continued he, loading his 
pistol: “we will go down together, and you must order 
the porter to open the gate.” “Speak lower, sir, speak 
lower, or the Marquis de Beaufremont may hear you,” re- 
plied she, trembling with fear. “Put on your cloak, madame, 
and do not remain in your dressing gown; it is bitterly 
cold.” In short everything was settled as he dictated, and 
Madame de Beaufremont was so overcome by it that she 
was obliged to sit down in the porter’s lodge as soon as this 
terrible man had passed. Then she heard a knock at the 
window of the lodge which looked towards the street. 
“Porter,” said the same voice, “I am Cartouche; do you 
hear? and I have this night walked one or two leagues 
on the roofs of the houses, because I was pursued by 
spies. Do not suppose that itis an affair of gallantry, or 
that I am Madame de Beaufremont’s lover. You would 
have to answer it to me; however, you shall hear from me 
by the post the day after to-morrow.” Madame de Beau- 
fremont went upstairs and awakened her husband, who 
maintained to her that it was a nightmare, and that she had 
had a frightful dream; but she received, two or three days 
afterwards, a letter of excuses and thanks, perfectly respect- 
ful and well worded, in which was enclosed a safe-conduct 
for Madame de Beaufremont, with an act to authorize her to 
deliver one to her family. The letter had been preceded by 
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a little box, which contained a fine unset diamond; and the 
stone was valued by Monsieur Lempereur at 6000 francs, 
which the Marquis de Beaufremont placed for the sick at 
the Hotel Dieu, in the hands of the treasurer of Notre Dame. 
— Recollections of the Highteenth Oentury: ” Leigh Hunt’s 
London Journal. 


—o— 


INNES AND HIS STEP-DAUGHTER. 


A TRADITION is current that very shortly after the estab- 
lishment of the office a fraud was discovered in time to save 
the society from loss, and to hang the criminal for the attempt. 
A man named Innes induced his step-daughter to insure her 
life with the Hquitable for £1000. Soon after this she died, 
and in proper time Innes produced a will, duly signed and 
attested by her,making him executor and legatee. There 
were facts connected with her death which seemed morally 
to implicate him ina terrible tragedy ; but there was nothing 
which could be brought home asa legal proof. The character 
of the man, his eagerness to procure the money, the doubtful 
circumstances of the case altogether, made the assurers hesi- 
tate, and they took the bold course of refusing to pay, upon 
the ground that the will was not a genuine document. But 
the man whose character was bad enough to justify such 
suspicions was not likely to lose his money for want of a 
few false oaths ; so he produced upon the trial one of the 
attesting witnesses, who swore that the will was executed in 
Glasgow and that he personally knew the other witness. As 
Innes however undertook to procure further evidence in his 
favour, the trial was postponed; and when it came on a 
second time everything went swimmingly on in his favour. 
His two confederates—one of them was named Borthwick— 
were ready to swear anything and everything. The time, 
the place, the room, Were minutely described ; the scene was 
graphically painted; and they sat down satisfied that they 
had played their parts to perfection. But Innes was not 
contented: he wanted the thousand pounds, and resolved to, 
“make assurance doubly sure,” another person was called, 
who was to clench the argument by proving that he saw the 
deceased person sign the will in the presence of the two men 
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who had attested the signature. This witness appeared with 
fatal effect. Wan and ghastly he is said to have arisen in 
the witness box, and well might he be ghastly who was about 
to peril a brother’s life! ‘ My lord,”’ he said, “ my name is 
Borthwick, I am brother to the witness of the same name 
who has been examined. The will was not made on the 
Bridge gate at Glasgow, it was forged by a schoolmaster in the 
Maze, in the Borough.” ‘The trial immediately ceased: “a 
screw is loose,” said Innes, as in vain he endeavoured to 
glide out of court. Of the confederates in this base deed, 
one graced the pillory, another was imprisoned ; Innes him- 
self paid the extreme penalty of life; the office escaping the 
meditated fraud.—Annals of Life Asswrance. 


o—— 


A DARK TRADITION OF AN ASSURANOE OFFICE. 


In one of the eastern possessions of this country there 
resided a lady who, when gold was sought there by adven- 
turous men, and when young ladies were regularly educated 
for the Indian matrimonial market, had left England on an 
expedition of this character. Her craft and cunning would 
have ensured success, had not her beauty, which is described 
as exceedingly great, been a sufficient guarantee. She was 
consigned to the care of a lady who had gone out on a 
similar adventure herself, and who then held a somewhat 
high position in her own circle. The arrival of the young 
adventuress as a new article was marked by a succession of 
amusements: whispers of love and offers of settlement were 
not wanting, though, being ineligible, they were disregarded 
until she became acquainted with a civilian reputed to be 
very wealthy and known to be rather old. This gentleman 
she married. Unhappily the wealth was only reputed ; and 
the stormy indignation of the young beauty when she dis- 
covered her error,—when she found her requests for new 
carriages were disputed, and for new jewellery was refused, 
—somewhat astounded the indolent Anglo-Indian, who had 
been wooed rather than the wooer, and been married rather 
than he had married. So soon as she discovered that she 
had wedded a poor instead of a wealthy man, and that all 
her care and cunning had been in vain, she grew gloomy, 
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dark, and discontented ; but at last, on representing to her 
husband that she should be comparatively penniless if he were 
to die, accompanied by blandishments which were the more 
welcome from their rarity, he procured an insurance on his 
life from the agent of a London company, for some thou- 
sands. Among others attached to the household of this 
gentleman was a native domestic, who at first had received 
the authority of his new mistress with discontent, for until 
she came he had been paramount. But it was not long 
before he succumbed, being suspected of a warmer attach- 
ment than could be reconciled with the connection of servant 
and mistress. There were many whispers circulated con- 
cerning them in the dissipated circle in which the lady 
moved; though, so long as open decency was preserved, the 
manners of the time allowed a considerable latitude; and 
rather than disturb the dolce far niente of their indolent and 
luxuriant existence, they were content to give her the benefit 
of the doubt. It was not long before symptoms of decaying 
health—“ the liver disease,” said the doctor, for everything 
was then and there so called—began to appear in the insured 
man. Whether he declined to apply for leave of absence, or 
whether some backstairs influence was used to prevent it, is 
uncertain ; at any rate he still kept at his old quarters, dying 
gradually away, wasted by slow disease. During this 
period the behaviour of his wife was exemplary: his pillow 
was smoothed, his medicine was administered, his cough was 
hung over by her; and if she left him for a time the 
Hindoo, gliding about lke a shadow, was ever by his 
master’s side, to complete what his mistress began. It was 
noticed however that the patient seemed to suffer rather 
than desire so close a connection, and to shrink from rather 
than claim such attentions. This however was thought little 
of, being attributed to an irritability of temper arising from 
disease. In due time the unhappy man died; the insurance 
money was claimed by the widow, and paid by the insurers. 
The household was broken up, and the widow came to Eng- 
land. For a few years she lived in great luxury, indulging 
expensive tastes on the money she had received, until only 
a few hundred pounds were left in the hands of her bankers. 
Being a woman of such remarkable beauty, it is somewhat 
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surprising that she had not married asecond time in accord- 
ance with the extravagant and voluptuous tastes which her 
residence in the east had engendered. Instead of this she 
formed an acquaintance with a young man of inferior po- 
sition; a proposal of marriage followed, and she induced him 
to offer his life for insurance, undertaking to pay the pre- 
miums out of her own funds. The banker with whom her 
money was lodged was amazed when he heard what she was 
about to do, and made some inquiries of an old Hast Indian, 
who was then in England, concerning her former life. The 
replies of this gentleman, although cautious, were sufficient 
to point the lady out as a very doubtful character; and 
whether on this a hint was given to the intended bridegroom 
is uncertain, but that gentleman declared off; and the con- 
dition of the insurance not being complied with, the dark 
purpose was foiled. A few months after other offices were 
applied to, with proposals for an insurance on the life of a 
young relative of the same lady, accompanied by a reference 
to the gentleman who acted as her banker. Inquiries were 
necessarily instituted as to the reasons for insuring, but no 
sufficient cause could be shown. It was found too that she 
had no money to pay more than one insurance; and coupled 
with the reports which were afloat concerning her first hus- 
band’s death, a very dark purpose was assigned to her 
present movement. Awkward questions were raised—infor- 
mation was received, which pointed to her as the poisoner 
of her husband, and to the Indian servant as an agent in the 
infamous deed. A prompt negative was given to her appli- 
cation for insurance ; and whether conscience aroused her to 
a sense of her frightful position, or whether she saw her way 
to success on the continent or in India, is uncertain. She 
drew her money from her agents, and disappeared for ever 
from the society in which she had glided like an incarnation 
of evil.—Annals of Life Assurance. 


—_— 0s 


FRAUDS IN LIFE ASSURANCE.—IMAGINARY DEATH. 

As the evening of an autumnal day began to close, four 
men might have been seen hiring a boat at one of the 
numerous stairs below Blackfriars Bridge. Their appear- 
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ance was that of the middle order, but the reckless daring 
which characterized their air and manner marked them of 
the class which live by others’ losses. By the time they 
had rowed some distance up the river, the only light that 
guided them was the reflection of the lamps which fringed 
it; and no sooner were they shrouded by the darkness of 
night than without any apparent cause the boat was upset, 
and the four were precipitated into the Thames. ‘They 
were close to land, and while they buffeted the tide and 
made their way they halloed lustily for help, which, as the 
shore was now ringing with the noise of boats and boatmen 
putting off to their assistance, was soon rendered. Of the 
four who had started only three landed together, and great 
was their outcry for their lost companion. The alarm was 
immediately given; all that skill could do to recover their 
friend was tried; but the night was too dark to render 
human help of much avail. It was pitiable to the by- 
standers to witness the grief of those who were saved, who, 
finding nothing more could be done, were obliged to con- 
tent themselves with offering a reward for the body, coupled 
with a promise to return early in the morning. ‘They then 
went away, and the scene resumed its ordinary quiet. A 
few hours after this, at the dead of night, a second boat, 
with the same men, pursued its silentand somewhat solitary 
course up the river towards the scene of the previous mis- 
fortune. With them was a large suspicious looking bundle, 
which, when they had arrived at a spot suitable to their 
purpose, they lifted in their arms, placing their horrible 
burden,—for it was the body of a dead man,—where from 
their judgment and their knowledge of the tide the corpse 
of their friend would be sought. Favoured by darkness 
and by night, they accomplished their object, again rowing 
rapidly down the stream to an obscure abode in the neigh- 
bourhood of Greenwich. When morning began to break, 
they returned once more to the place which had witnessed 
their mysterious midnight visit, where, with much apparent 
anxiety, they asked for tidings of their companion. The 
reply was what they expected. A body had been found,—it 
was that which they had placed on the strand,—and this 
they at once identified as that of the friend who had been 
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with them in the boat, and for whom they had offered a 
reward. A coroner’s jury sat upon the remains, a verdict 
of accidental death was recorded, and the object of the 
conspirators fairly achieved. That object was to defraud an 
assurance office to a very large amount, for the missing man 
had not been drowned; the grief expressed was only simu- 
lated, and the body which had been placed on the banks of 
the Thames had been procured to consummate the deception. 
Against a fraud planned with so much art, and carried out 
with such skill, no official regulation could guard; and 
when the papers containing the report of the inquest and the 
identity of the body were forwarded to the office as 
the groundwork of a claim for the representatives of 
the deceased, not a doubt could be entertained of its 
justice. It was true that the claimant under his will was 
his mistress; and his executors were the persons who per- 
petrated the fraud, and were with him at the time of the 
accident; but there were the broad and indisputable facts 
to be disposed of that the insured man had met with a 
sudden and accidental death, and this was attested by the 
verdict of a jury. The money was paid, and with that 
portion of it which came to the deceased he went to Paris. 
In that gay capital, with a mistress as expensive in her 
habits as himself, the cash was soon spent; and so success- 
ful had been the first attempt in this line that it seemed a 
pity for gentlemen thus accomplished to abandon a mine so 
rich. Very shortly therefore after the previous fraud, an 
application was made from Liverpool to an office in London, 
to insure the life of a gentleman for £2000. ‘The applicant 
was represented as a commercial traveller, and permission 
was sought to extend the privilege of travelling to America. 
This insurance was effected, and when only a few months 
had elapsed information was received by the company that 
the insured gentleman, while bathing in one of the large 
American lakes, had been drowned; that his clothes had 
been left on the banks of the water where his body had 
been found; and in verification of this all the necessary 
documents were lodged in due time. As the death and 
identity of the traveller seemed clearly established, the 
office intimated its readiness to pay the policy at the end of 
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the accustomed three months. But three months seemed a 
very long period to those who felt the uncertain tenure by 
which their claim was held; so, to induce the office to pay 
ready money, they offered a large and unbusiness-like 
discount. ‘This, together perhaps with some suspicions 
created by the manner of the applicant, placed the office on 
its guard. Inquiries were soon instituted, and discoveries 
made which induced them to proceed still further; but no 
sooner was it found that a close inquisition was being 
entcred on than the claim was abandoned, and the claimant 
seen no more at. the office.—Annals of Life Assurance. 


-_-—o-— 


A BRITISH ROBBER. 


Our friend Mr. Evans, of Park wood, the other day told 
me the particulars of a story about a ruffian, who some 
fifty years ago concealed himself in a wood on the banks of 
the Tamar. His name was Nicholas Mason. What might 
have been his motive, as he was the son of respectable 
parents, to adopt the trade of a bandit I do not know; but 
he succeeded in terrifying and laying such heavy contribu- 
tions on the neighbourhood by his nightly depredations 
that the farmers and gentlemen at length combined to rout 
him out. This freebooter was as light of foot as he was of 
hand ; and one of his practices was to get into farmhouses 
by descending with the utmost care the chimneys during the 
time the families were at rest. His spoils he placed ina 
bag, and managed to make his retreat in the same dark and 
strange manner. I'or sometime his mode of action was not 
suspected, as in the morning all the doors were found locked 
just as they were on the previous night, and no signs of vio- 
lence appeared. ‘The good people thus robbed were puzzled 
what to think, and as a bad character is a very bad thing, the 
devil, being the father of thieving as well as lying, obtained 
the credit of achieving in his own person what were in fact 
but the acts of one of his sons. However, as the robber, 
grown bold by success, at length ventured on hen-roosts and 
the firstlings of the flock, human agency was suspected to 
have some concern in the matter. ‘The robber was at length 
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discovered to have secreted himself in a cave situated in a 
thick wood near the Tamar. The discovery was made by a 
hound quarrelling with a brother hound for some bones that 
were scattered near the entrance of Mason’s den. The squire 
and huntsmen were led to suspect from this circumstance 
that they had found out the hiding-place of the thief; and 
having dexterously concerted their measures so as not to 
give him any previous alarm, they called in the assistance of 
some sturdy ploughmen who were working not very far from 
the spot. The attack commenced, and the robber, like a 
hare, got the start of his pursuers, for huntsmen, hounds, 
and peasants were all after him. Suddenly he was espied 
in a thicket of heath and furze under the brow of a precipice, 
as he was seeking concealment amongst the adjacent rocks. 
From this stronghold he was speedily hurled by a bold 
peasant armed with a pitchfork, who managed to crawl up 
the cliff after him, though not without danger, as Mason 
snapped a pistol at him, which providentially missed fire. 
He was at length taken, yet not till the huntsmen and dogs 
that had unkennelled him were again obliged to follow in 
chase, so fleet was he of foot, so quick in doubling, and so 
intimately acquainted with the place in all its nooks, wind- 
ings, and ways of retreat. On being taken, he displayed a 
temper of the most ferocious daring, told the two gentlemen 
who had been the principal hunters that he regretted they 
had escaped him, and assured them they owed their safety 
to their not having caught his eye in time to put his fire arms 
in proper order to shoot them. The party next examined 
the cave; the ruffian had there collected every sort of neces- 
sary for his own accommodation. There was a pan of milk 
(for he used to milk the farmers’ cows long before daylight) 
scalding over the embers of awood fire; a fat sheep that he had 
stolen, and was skinning at the moment of discovery, hung 
on the side of the cave, and all sorts of stolen goods were 
there amassed in regular order. These were removed, as 
the whole party with shouts of triumph bore along their 
captive to undergo the examination of the magistrates in full 
assembly. His father and mother, poor but honest people, 
to whom he had always been a torment from his earliest 
days, showed the utmost sorrow for his miserable condition, 
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and felt that shame for him which he did not feel for himself. 
Such was the terror this man had inspired, that, though he 
was in custody and about to stand his trial, many of the 
poor country people feared to swear to their own property 
found in the cave. One woman however deposed to a shirt 
as belonging to her husband; she swore to the work being 
her own, said she could not be mistaken, for she was left- 
handed. Other witnesses at length came forward, and 
Mason was convicted and hanged. The wood in which he 
had secreted himself is situated near Cartha Martha rocks ; 
it is called Dunterwood.—Mrs. Bray’s “ Tamar and Tavy,”’ 
vol. il. 
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EXTRAORDINARY DELIVERANCE. 


Tue author of “Tremaine” seriously vouches for the 
truth of the following remarkable narrative :— 

At the memorable dinner at Mr. Andrews’, which I have 
mentioned, his story naturally recalled many others of the 
same kind; and one voluble gentleman, who had a greater 
range than accuracy of memory, asserted that Sir Hvan 
Nepean, when under-secretary of state, had been warned by 
a vision to save the lives of three or four persons who, but 
for this appearance, would all of them have been hanged 
through Sir Evan’s neglect. 

You may well suppose we did not give much credence to 
this; but knowing Sir Evan very well, I informed him of 
what he was charged with and begged him to tell me what 
the ghost said. “The gentleman,” said he good-humouredly, 
“romances not a little; but what he alludes to is the most 
extraordinary thing that ever happened to me.” 

He went on to tell me that one night, several years before, 
he had the most unaccountable wakefulness that could be 
imagined. He was in perfect health; had dined early and 
moderately, had no care, nothing to brood over, and was 
perfectly self-possessed. Still he could not sleep, and from 
eleven to two in the morning had never closed an eye. It 
was summer, and twilight was far advanced; and to dissi- 
pate the ennwi of his wakefulness he resolved to rise and 
breathe the morning air in the park. There he saw nothing 
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but sleepy sentinels, whom he rather envied. He passed 
the Home office several times, and at last, without any par- 
ticular object, resolved to let himself in with his pass-key. 
The book of entries of the day before lay open upon the 
table, and in sheer listlessness he began to read. The first 
thing appalled him: “A reprieve to be sent to York for the 
coiners ordered for execution the next day.”’ It struck him 
that he had no return to his order to send the reprieve ; and 
he searched the minutes, but could not find it. In alarm he 
went to the house of the chief clerk, who lived in Downing 
Street, knocked him up (it was then long past three), and 
asked him if he knew anything of the reprieve being sent. 
In greater alarm the chief clerk could not remember. “You 
are scarcely awake,” said Sir Evan; “collect yourself, it 
must have been sent.” The clerk said he did now recollect 
he had sent it to the clerk of the crown, whose business it 
was to forward it to York. ‘Good,’ said Sir E., “ but 
have you his receipt and certificate that it is gone?” ‘ No.” 
«Then come with me to his house; we must find him, it is 
so early.” It was now four, and the clerk of the crown 
lived in Chancery Lane. There was no hackney coach, and 
they almost ran. The clerk of the crown had a country 
house, and meaning to have a long holiday he was at that 
moment stepping into his gig to go to his villa. Astonished 
at the visit of the under-secretary at such an hour, he was 
still more so at his business. With an exclamation of horror 
cried the clerk of the crown, “ The reprieve is locked up in 
my desk.’”’? It was brought; Sir Evan sent to the post-office 
for the trustiest, fleetest express, and the reprieve reached 
York the next morning at the moment the unhappy people 
were ascending the cart. 
ey eee 
FORCH OF HABIT. 

Sir Gzorar Staunton visited a man in India who had com- 
mitted a murder, and, in order not only to save his life, but 
what was of much more consequence, his caste, he submitted 
to the penalty imposed ; this was, that he should sleep for 
seven years ona bedstead without any mattress, the whole 
surface of which was studded with points of iron, resembling 
nails, but not so sharp as to penetrate the flesh. Sir George 
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saw him in the fifth year of his probation, and his skin was 
then like the hide of a rhinoceros, but more callous: at that 
time however he could sleep comfortably on his ‘ bed of 
thorns,’ and remarked that at the expiration of the term of 
his sentence he should most probably continue that system 
from choice which he had been obliged to adopt from neces- 
sity —Penny Magazine. 
ee Qe 
SPLITTING THE DIFFERENCE. 

Was informed by Mr. Owen that yesterday John Dyer 
(who entered at Mahon) deserted from the long boat, and 
fled for sanctuary to a marabout, and turned Moor. By fur- 
ther information found that he had five years ago turned 
Moor, and had a wife and family here. On which I sent to 
the Dey of Algiers to demand he might be sent on board the 
Centurion, to receive the punishment he had incurred as a 
deserter, which was death. In answer to which the dey 
said, “It was contrary to his laws to give up people who 
turned Moors; but, as he had turned backwards and forwards 
so often, he was neither fish nor flesh, and fit for neither of us; 
therefore as the punishment on our side was death, and that 
of a renegado flying from his country was death likewise, he, 
to split the difference, would take off his head, if I had no 
objection;”’ towhich I assented.—-L1fe of Admiral Lord Keppel. 

—— 0 ——— 
A MAN HANGED UPON HIS OWN SELF ACCUSATION. 

Smvce you have entered upon stories, I also will tell. you 
one, the which, though I heard it not with mine own ears, 
yet my author I dare believe: it is concerning one old Tod, 
that was hanged twenty years ago or more at Hertford, for 
being a thief. The story is this. At a summer assize, holden at 
Hertford, while the judge was sitting upon the bench, comes 
this old Tod into the court, clothed in a green suit, with his 
leathern girdle in his hand, his bosom open, and all in a dung 
sweat as if he had run for life; and being come in he spake 
aloud as follows: “My lord,” said he, “here is the veriest rogue 
that breathes upon the face of the earth. I have been a thief 
from my child. When I was but a little one I gave myself 
to rob orchards, and to do other such like wicked things ; and 
I have continued a thief ever since. My lord, there has 
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not been a robbery committed this many years, within so 
many miles of this place, but I have either been at it or privy 
to it.” The judge thought the fellow was mad; but after 
some conference with some of the justices, they agreed to 
indict him, and so they did, of several felonious actions, to 
all which he heartily confessed guilty, and so was hanged 
with his wife at the same time.—Bunyan’s Works, vol. ii. 
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MURDER DISCOVERED. 


Dr. Donne, afterwardsthecelebrated Dean of St Paul’s, when 
he took possession of the first living to which he was inducted, 
walled into the yard of the church where he wasto officiate. It 
happened that as he sauntered along the sexton was digging 
a grave, and the doctor stood for a moment to observe his 
operations, As the man was at work he threw up a skull 
which in some way or other engaged the doctor’s attention. 
While he examined it he perceived a headless nail which per- 
forated the temple,and which convinced him that some dread- 
ful deed must have been perpetrated. Taking up the skull, 
he demanded of the grave-digger to whom it had belonged. 
The man instantly said that he knew very well, that it had 
belonged to a man who was accustomed to excess in the use 
of liquor, and who, one night having been guilty of his 
usual intemperance, had been found dead in his bed in the 
morning. Dr. Donne then asked, ‘‘ Had he a wife?” The 
answer was in the affirmative. “What character does she 
bear?”? The sexton said a very good one, only she was 
reflected upon for marrying immediately after the death of 
her husband, This was enough for the doctor, who, upon 
pretence of visiting all his parishioners, soon called upon the 
woman in question ; and in course of conversation he inquired 
of what sickness her husband had died. She gave him pre- 
cisely the same account as the sexton had given before her. 
But the doctor produced the skull, and pointing to the place 
said, “ Woman, do you know this nail?”’ The unhappy cri- 
minal was struck with horror at the demand and the sight, 
and instantly owned that she had been the perpetrator of 
the deed which had hurried her husband, in a state of intoxi- 
cation, into the eternal world.—Povidence of God Illustrated. 
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IVAN THE TERRIBLE.—A MONARCH’S WRATH. 


A vacasonp, Peter by name, and a native of Volhynia,. 
having been justly punished for his crimes by the authorities 
of Novgorod, resolved to be avenged on the whole city. 
He composed a letter, as if from the archbishop and the 
inhabitants, to the king of Poland, offering to put themselves 
under the protection of that monarch. ‘This letter he con- 
cealed behind an image of the Virgin, in the church of St. 
Sophia, and then went to Moscow to acquaint the czar with 
the existence of the conspiracy. However willing Ivan 
might be to take instant vengeance on the inhabitants, who 
had long been hateful to him, he despatched a confidential 
servant with Peter to the place where the treasonable 
document was concealed. It was soon found, and the con- 
demnation of the whole city pronounced. In December, 1569, 
the czar left Alexandrovsky, accompanied by his son and 
his favourite legion. On his way he exterminated the whole 
population of Klin, a town in the principality of Tver. 
Thence he proceeded to Tver, where his confidant Skuratof 
secretly strangled the deposed metropolitan in the cell of a 
monastery to which that virtuous pastor had been exiled. 
This secret crime was followed by public ones. Instead of 
entering Tver, Ivan remained during five days at a neigh- 
bouring monastery, while his lawless soldiers were pillaging 
the city; they commenced with the clergy, and did not 
leave a single house unvisited. The lighter and more valu- 
able property they carried away ; what they could not remove 
they burned; and they amused themselves in torturing, cut- 
ting to pieces, or hanging the people. In short they remind- 
ed the unfortunate inhabitants of the terrible era of 1327, 
when the Khan Usbeck exercised his vengeance on their 
ancestors. ‘he Polish prisoners of war who were detained 
in the prisons were massacred, or drowned in the Volga. 
Ivan assisted at this spectacle! Proceeding still towards 
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Novgorod, the czar depopulated the towns, and laid waste 
the country to the banks of the Ilmen. On the 2nd of 
January his advanced guard entered the devoted city. The 
churches and convents were closed, and the monks who 
could not pay twenty roubles each were bound and flogged 
from morning till night. The houses of the inhabitants 
were guarded, and the owners fettered. Terror seized on 
all; all in fearful expectation awaited the arrival of the 
monarch. On the 6th of the same month Ivan halted with 
his troop at Goroditche, a village distant two versts from 
Novgorod. The following day saw the massacre of all the 
monks who had not paid the redemption tax; they were 
beaten to death with clubs, and their bodies transported to 
their respective monasteries for interment. On the 8th, at 
the head of his legion, and accompanied by his son, he made 
his long expected entry. The archbishop, with the clergy 
and the miraculous images, waited for him on the bridge. 
He refused to receive the accustomed benediction, and 
heartily cursed the prelate. He then ordered the crucifix 
and images to be carried into the church of St. Sophia, 
where he heard mass; he prayed with great fervour, and 
afterwards went to the episcopal palace, and sat down to 
dinner with his boyards. Suddenly he rose and raised a 
terrible cry! At this signal his satellites appear; they 
seize the archbishop, his officers, and servants; the palace 
and cloisters are instantly given up to plunder. Soltikof, 
master of the court ceremonies, and Eustace, the czar’s con- 
fessor, ventured to ransack the cathedral itself; they bore 
away its treasures, its sacred vessels, images and bells ; they 
also pillaged the churches attached to the rich monasteries. 
After these acts of sacrilege came the tortures of death, 
which were executed by Ivan and his son in the following 
manner. Every day from five hundred to a thousand 
inhabitants were brought before them, and immediately 
massacred, tortured to death, or consumed by a combustible 
composition. Sometimes these unfortunate beings were 
tied to sledges by the head or feet, and dragged to the 
banks of the Volkhof, to a place where the river is nearly 
covered with ice. From the bridge which overhangs 
it whole families were precipitated into the water, wives 
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with their husbands, mothers with their sucking children. 
In the meantime some soldiers, armed with pikes, lances, 
and hatchets, sailed on the river, and pierced or hewed in 
pieces all who attempted to swim on the surface. This 
massacre continued five weeks, and ended by a general 
pillage. Ivan, followed by his legion, visited all the neigh- 
bouring monasteries; everywhere he removed the treasures 
from the churches, ruined the buildings, destroyed the 
horses and cattle, and burned the corn. In the same 
manner was Novgorod treated. The czar passed from 
street to street, to watch his ruffians besieging the houses 
and shops; the doors were forced or the windows entered, 
the silks and furs were divided among the rabble, the hemp 
and hides were burned, the wax and tallow cast into the 
river. Detachments of these robbers were sent into the 
domains of Novgorod to pillage and murder, without exami- 
nation or respect of persons. At length Ivan condescended 
to pardon all who remained alive. He ordered them to 
assemble; they appeared, pale and ghastly, like spectres 
rather than living beings, so worn out were they with terror 
and despair. He spoke to them with mildness, desired 
them to pray that heaven would grant hima long and happy 
reign, and finally bade them a most gracious adieu. He 
quitted the city, after transmitting his immense booty to 
Moscow, and proceeded to Pskof. In the executions at 
Novgorod and in the environs the number of victims is 
estimated at 60,000. The surviving inhabitants were in 
a state approaching to delirium; they had seen enough of 
life, which indeed they were not long doomed to support, 
for pestilence and famine destroyed most of those whom 
the monarch’s tender mercies had spared. The city was a 
desert, it was one vast cemetery.—Karamsin’s History of 
Russia. 
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A JOCULAR MONARCH.—IVAN THE TERRIBLE. 


Ivan forgot neither his devotions nor his diversions. His 
palace alternately resounded with praying and carousing. 
For his pastime bears were brought from Novgorod. When 
from his window he perceived a group of citizens collected, 
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he let slip two or three of these ferocious animals; and his 
delight on beholding the flight of the terrified creatures, 
and especially on hearing the cries of the victims, was 
unbounded ; his bursts of laughter were loud and long con- 
tinued. To console those who were maimed for life, he would 
sometimes send each of them a small piece of gold. Another of 
his chief amusements was in the company of jesters, whose 
duty it was to divert him, especially before and after his 
executions; but they often paid dear for an unseasonable 
joke. Among these none were more distinguished than 
Prince Gvosdef, who held a high rank at court. The czar, 
being one day dissatisfied with a jest, poured over his head 
the boiling contents of a soup basin; the agonized wretch 
prepared to retreat from table, but the tyrant struck him 
with a knife, and he fell senseless and weltering in his blood. 
Dr. Arnolph was instantly called. “Save my good servant,” 
cried the czar, ‘I have jested with him a little too hard.” 
“So hard,” replied the other, “that only God and your 
majesty can restore him to life, he no longer breathes.” 
Ivan expressed his contempt, called the deceased favourite 
a dog, and continued his amusement. Another day, while 
he sat at table, the voyvod of Staritza, Boris Titof, appeared, 
bowed to the ground, and saluted him after the customary 
manner. ‘God save thee, my dear voyvod!”’ said he, 
“thou deservest a proof of my favour.’ He seized a knife 
and cut off anear! Without showing the least sense of 
pain, or the slightest change of countenance, Titof thanked 
the ozar for his gracious favour, and wished him a happy 
reign.—Karamsin’s History of Russia. 
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A SCENE FROM THE LIFE OF IVAN THE TERRIBLE. 

On July 25th eighteen gibbets were erected in the 
market-place of Moscow; instruments of torture were dis- 
played; an enormous fire was made, over which was sus- 
pended an immense copper caldron. Seeing these frightful 
preparations, the Muscovites were persuaded that their last 
hour was at hand, that the czar was about to annihilate the 
capital and exterminate its inhabitants. Terrified out of 
their senses, they fly and conceal themselves, leaving their 
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shops open, their merchandise and money exposed. Imme- 
diately the streets were deserted; no one is seen except a 
troop of Opritshniks ranged in profound silence around the 
gibbets and the blazing fires. Suddenly the air resounds 
with the beating of drums; the czar is seen on horseback, 
with his eldest son, the beloved object of his affections. He 
is also accompanied by his boyards, princes, and devoted 
legion, who marched along in perfect order. After these 
came the condemned, in number exceeding three hundred, 
who resembled spectres; they were bruised, torn, bloody, 
and scarcely able to crawl along On arriving at the foot 
of the gallows the czar looks around him. He is surprised to 
find no spectators are present, and he commands his legion- 
aries to collect the inhabitants in the same place. He 
becomes impatient at their dilatoriness, and runs himself to 
call the Muscovites to the treat which he had prepared for 
them ; at the same time he assures them of his perfect good- 
will towards them. None dared to disobey. Immediately 
all issued from their hiding-places, and with trembling steps 
hastened to the scene of execution, which was instantly 
crowded; the walls and roofs also were covered with spec- 
tators. ‘Then the czarcried aloud: “ People of Moscow, you 
are about to witness tortures and punishments; but I punish 
none but traitors. ‘Tell me, is minea righteous judgment ?” 
The air is instantly filled with acclamations: “ Long live the 
czar, our lord and master! May his enemies perish!” 
Ivan separated from the crowd of victims one hundred and 
twenty, to whom as less guilty he granted life. . The 
secretary to the privy council then read the names of the 
rest from a long roll of parchment which he held in his 
hand. Viskovaty was first made to advance, to whom the 
emperor read these words: “John Mikhailof, confidential 
ex-councillor of the czar! you have served me disloyally, 
and have written to King Sigismund, offering to put him in 
possession of Novgorod. This is your first crime!”? The 
czar then struck him on the head with a whip, and con- 
tinued: “The second crime is not quite so heinous. Un- 
grateful and perfidious man, you have written to the sultan, 
encouraging him to seize on Astrakhan and Kazan.” ‘Two 
blows follow. ‘ You have also invited the Khan of Tauris 
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to invade Russia; this is your third crime!” Here Visko- 
vaty in a modest but firm voice replied, lifting his eyes to 
heaven, “I take the Teacher of hearts to witness—He who 
knows the most secret thoughts—that I have faithfully served 
my sovereign and country. All that I have heard isa tissue 
of infamous calumnies ; but to defend myself is vain, for my 
earthly judge is deaf to the voice of pity; He who reigns in 
heaven knows my innocence; and you also, sire, will one day 
acknowledge it before the throne of the Almighty.” The 
assassins rush on him to stop his mouth, they hang him up 
by the feet, and cut him to pieces. Skuratof first began the 
execution by dismounting and cutting off the martyr’s ear. 
The second victim was the treasurer Funikof, the friend of 
Viskovaty, and accused with as little foundation of the same 
treasons. “For the last time,’ said he to Ivan, “I salute 
thee on earth; God grant thee in the next world a meet 
reward for thy cruelties!”? Over this wretch is alternately 
poured boiling and freezing water; he expires in horrible 
sufferings. The rest had their throats cut, or were hung 
and cut in pieces. - The czar himself, on horseback and with 
the utmost coolness, pierced one old man witha lance. In 
four hours about two hundred were thus butchered.— 
Karamsin’s History of Russia. 


—9———— 
IVAN THE TERRIBLE.—RELIGIOUS RECREATIONS. 


Tur new palace had the appearance of an impregnable 
fortress, yet the czar did not think it sufficiently secure. 
He disliked Moscow, and he therefore removed to Alex- 
androvsky, which was afterwards his ordinary residence, and 
which from a humble village began to expand into a town, 
with its stone churches, shops, and houses. Its celebrated 
church of Our Lady was painted outside with the most 
dazzling colours, enriched with gold and silver; each brick 
had its representation of the cross. The czar inhabited an 
extensive palace, surrounded by a ditch and rampart; the 
officers of the court, with the other functionaries, civil and 
military, had separate houses; the legionaries had their 
particular street, and so also had the tradespeople. Ivan 
commanded that no one should either enter or leave the 
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town without his express permission, and to fulfil this order 
troops were continually patrolling to the distance of three 
versts. In this threatening castle, which was surrounded 
by dark forests, the czar devoted the greater portion of 
his time to Divine service, thus seeking to calm his troubled 
soul by the constant exercise of devotion. He even trans- 
formed his palace into a monastery, and his favourites into 
monks. He gave the name of brothers to three hundred of 
his most depraved legionaries; he himself took that of abbot. 
He made Prince Viazemsky the treasurer, and Skuratof the 
sacristan. Having provided them all with black vestments, 
under which they wore splendid habits embroidered with fur 
and gold, he composed the rule of the order, and by his 
own example inculcated its scrupulous observance. This is 
the description of so singular a monastic life:—At three 
every morning the czar, accompanied by his children and 
Skuratof, went to ring the bell for matins; soon all the 
brotherhood assembled in the church, absentees were 
punished by a week’s imprisonment. During the service, 
which lasted until six or seven, the emperor sang, read, and 
prayed, and with so much fervour that his forehead bore 
marks of his prostrations against the ground. At eight all 
met again to hear mass, and at ten they sat down to table, 
except Ivan, who in a standing posture read aloud from 
some edifying book. In the repast there was no lack of 
good things; everything, especially wine and honey,abounded 
to such a degree that every day might have been taken for a 
festival. What remained after eating was carried to the 
market place, and distributed to the poor. The czar—that 
is to say the abbot—dined after the rest; he then conversed 
with his favourites about religious matters; sometimes he 
slept, or perhaps he descended into the dungeons to see the 
torture inflicted on some poor wretches. This horrible spec- 
tacle seemed to delight him greatly; he always returned 
from it with a countenance more cheerful than.usual, he 
jested and spoke with more than his wonted gaiety. At 
eight in the evening vespers were read, and at ten Ivan re- 
tired to his bedchamber, where three blind men lulled him 
to sleep with tales. At midnight he arose and began the 
day with prayer. Sometimes while he was in the church he 
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listened to the reports of his ministers about public affairs, 
and often the most bloody orders were dictated at matin- 
song or during mass. To diversify this uniformity of life, he 
often took what he called turns; he visited monasteries, 
inspected the frontier fortresses, or pursued the wild beasts 
in the forests and deserts ; he was particularly fond of bear 
hunting. But in every place and at every moment he was 
busied with public matters, for notwithstanding their boasted 
influence in the administration none of the boyards durst 
decide on anything without consulting him.—Karamsin’s 
History of Russia. 
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A STATE OF EUROPHAN SOCIETY BEFORE LAW. 


At Tours dwelt two noble Franks who possessed extensive 
domains in the vicinity. One of these, named Austregil, slew 
and plundered some of the Pueri, or armed attendants of 
Sichar, the other. As the slain were not free-born Franks, 
but hérigen, or thralls, although appertaining to that armed 
portion of the household without whose escort no man of any 
consequence undertook a journey, the affair was referred to 
the burgher tribunal, which decided that Austregil had in- 
curred punishment. But Sichar learning that the stolen goods 
were in his antagonist’s house, troubled himself no further 
about the verdict, collected a body of armed followers, at- 
tacked the mansion by night, slew Austregil, and plundered 
his property. The town was alarmed for the consequences; 
and the bishop, in conjunction with the judge (probably the 
Frank gravio), invited the parties to appear before them. 
They came; the assembled citizens being likewise present. 
“ Prosecute this quarrel no further,” said Bishop Gregory ; 
“be placable; and let him who has done the wrong make 
compensation. Should his wealth prove insufficient, the 
church shall buy him off with her gold.” But Chramnisind, 
the nearest kinsman of the murdered man, refused to accept 
any compensation, and the assembly broke up. It was soon 
afterwards reported that Sichar had been murdered upon a 
journey by his own attendants (he was merely wounded). 
Immediately Chramnisind and his party fall upon Sichar’s 
country residence, kill some of his servants, burn his houses, 
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and drive away his cattle. Both parties were again summoned 
before the gravio, and the judges decreed that he who, re- 
jecting a just composition, had burnt the houses, should for- 
feit one-half of the composition previously adjudged to him, 
but that Sichar must still pay the other half. This was a pro- 
ceeding contrary to law, devised as a means of restoring 
peace. The church paid the money; both parties respectively 
swore that neither would speak a word against the other, and 
so the dispute seemed to be ended. Not an idea appears of 
royal intervention, or of the two hundred solidi fixed by Salic 
law as the price of the blood of a free-born Frank. It was 
to be a voluntary bargain, in which neither party could be 
compelled to concur; and the sum offered must have been 
large, since it was pre-supposed beyond the pecuniary ability 
of the wrong-doer. But what has been related is only half 
of this strange incident, which so clearly marks the lawless 
habits of the Franks. The foes were so thoroughly reconciled 
that they frequently feasted together and slept in the same 
bed (an old German custom). As they sat one day at 
Chramnisind’s table, drinking together in mirthful mood, 
Sichar said, “Thou shouldst thank me, good brother, for 
having killed thy kinsman, since the composition has made 
thee a rich man.” Then thought Chramnisind in his heart, 
“Tf I leave my kinsman’s blood unavenged Iam not worthy 
to be called a man.” He put out the lights, clove Sichar’s 
head in twain, and hastening to the king, told how the thing 
had happened, and prayed for assurance of his life. He be- 
lieved therefore that he had acted with perfect propriety ; 
but he had Brunehild against him, because Sichar was a fol- 
lower of her’s, and Chramnisind was compelled to seek for 
safety in exile-— History of the Ancient Germans:” Foreign 
Quarterly Review, 


—o—— 


COSSACK LOGIC. 

Tue Empress Elizabeth of Russia during the war with 
Sweden commanded the old hetman of the Cossacks to como 
to court on his way to Finland. “If the emperor, your 
father,” said the hetman, “had taken my advice, your majesty 
would not now have been annoyed by the Swedes.” “What 
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was your advice?” asked the empress. “To put all the 
nobility to death, and transplant the people into Russia.” 
“But that,” said the empress, “would have been cruel.” 
“I do not see that,’ he replied quietly ; “they are all dead 
now, and they would only have been dead if my advice had 
been taken.” Something strangely comprehensive and un- 
answerable in this barbarian logic!—Mrs. Jameson’s Oom- 
mon-place Book. 


—— o-—-— 


THE PLEASANTRIES OF ANCIENT EXECUTIONS IN 
: LONDON. 


Let us take, for instance, the places of public executions in 
London. Charing Cross was for centuries one of them, and 
its pillory was the most illustrious amongst the many that 
formerly graced the capital, illustrious by reason of the re- 
markable evil-doers who underwent ignominy in its wooden 
and unfriendly embrace. The notorious Titus Oates, and 
Parsons, the chief contriver of the Cock Lane ghost, were 
exposed in it. To the rough treatment which, in former days 
sometimes succeeded exposure in the pillory, the following 
paragraph, from the Daily Advertiser of the 11th of June, 
1731, abundantly testifies :—“ Yesterday Japhet Crook, alias 
Sir Peter Stranger, stood on the pillory for the space of one 
hour ; after which he was seated in an elbow-chair, and the 
common hangman cut both his ears off with an incision knife, 
and showed them to the spectators, afterwards delivered 
them to Mr. Watson, a sheriff’s officer; then slit both his 
nostrils with a pair of scissors, and seared them with a hot 
iron, pursuant to his sentence. He had a surgeon to attend 
him to the pillory, who immediately applied things necessary 
to prevent the effusion of blood. He underwent it all with 
undaunted courage; afterwards went to the Ship Tavern at 
Charing Cross, where he stayed some time ; then was carried 
to the King’s Bench prison, to be confined there for life. 
During the time he was on the pillory he laughed and denied 
the fact to the last.’”’ Petty punishments these, although bar- 
barous enough, inflicted for paltry crimes upon mean male- 
factors. Criminals of a far higher grade had, previously to 
that, paid the penalty of their offences at the cross of Charing. 
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Hugk Peters, Cromwell’s chaplain, was there hung, as were 
Scrope, Jones, Harrison, and others of the king killers. 
Long had been their impunity, but vengeance at last overtook 
them. ‘To the end they showed the stern fanatical resolution 
of Oliver’s iron followers. ‘Where is your good old cause?” 
cried a scoffer to Harrison, as he was led to the scaffold. 
“Here!” he replied, clapping his hand on his breast; “I go to 
seal it with my blood.” At the foot of the ladder, which he 
approached with undaunted mein, his limbs were observed to 
tremble, and some amongst the mob made a mockery of this 
weakness. “I judge,” said Harrison, “that some do think 
I am afraid to die, by the shaking I have in my hands and 
knees. J tell you, No! but it is by reason of much blood 
that I have lost in the wars, and many wounds I have received 
in my body, which caused this shaking and weakness in my 
nerves.” And he spoke further, and told the populace how 
he gloried in that he had done, and how, had he ten thousand 
lives, he would cheerfully lay them down in the same cause. 
After he was hanged a horrible scene took place. In con- 
formity to the barbarous sentence then, and for many years 
afterwards, executed upon persons convicted of treason, he 
was cut down alive and stripped, his belly was cut open, his 
bowels taken out and burned before his eyes. Harrison, in 
the madness of his agony, rose up wildly, it is said, and gave 
his executioner a box on the ear, and then fell down insen- 
sible. It was the last effort of matter over mind, and for the 
time it conquered. ‘The other regicides died with the same 
firmness and contempt of death. ‘‘Their grave and graceful 
demeanour,” says the account in the ‘‘ State Trials,”’ “accom- 
panied with courage and cheerfulness, caused great admira- 
tion and compassion in the spectators.” So much, and so 
strong was the sympathy excited, that the government gave 
orders that no more of them should be executed in the heart 
ot London. Accordingly the remainder suffered at Tyburn. 
Upon the old Westminster market-place a most barbarous 
event occurred in the time of that tyrannical, acetous old 
virgin, Queen Bess, who assuredly owes her renown, and the 
sort of halo of respect that surrounds her memory, far less 
to any good qualities of her own than to the galaxy of great 
men who flourished during her reign. The glory that 
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encircles her brow is formed of such stars ag Cecil, Burleigh, 
and Bacon, Drake and Raleigh, Spenser, Shakspeare, and 
Sidney. Touching this barbarity, however, enacted by order 
of good Queen Bess ; at the mature age of forty-eight, her 
majesty took it into her very ordinary looking old head to 
negotiate a marriage with the Duke of Anjou. Commissioners 
came from France to discuss the interesting subject, and were 
entertained by pageants and tournaments, in which Elizabeth 
enacted the Queen of Beauty; and subsequently the duke 
came over himself as a private gentleman to pay his court to 
the last of the Tudors. The duke being a Papist, the pro- 
posed alliance was very unpopular in England, and one John 
Stubbs, a barrister of Lincoln’s Inn, wrote a pamphlet against 
it, entitled, “The Discoverye of a Gaping Gulphe, whereinto 
England is like to be swallowed by another French marriage, 
if the Lord forbid not the banns by letting her majestye see 
the sin and punishment thereof.” Certain expressions in 
this imprudent publication greatly angered the queen; 
Stubbs and his servant Page were brought to trial, and con- 
demned to lose their right hands. This cruel and unusual 

_ sentence was carried into effect on the market-place at West- 
minster, and witnessed by Camden, who gives an account of 
it. Both sufferers behaved with great fortitude and courage. 
Their hands were cut off with a butcher’s cleaver and mallet, 
and as soon as Stubbs had lost his he pulled off his cap with 
his left, waved it in the air, and cried, “God save the Queen ! ”” 
He then fainted away. It took two blows to sever Page’s 
hand, but he flinched not, and pointing to the block where 
it lay he exclaimed, “I have left there the hand of a true 
Englishman!” And so he went from the scaffold, says the 
account, “stoutlie and with great courage.”’—Annals and 
Antiquities of London. 


—_—0—— 


THE REFINEMENT OF CRUELTY. 


In 1549 there was a dangerous rebellion in the west of 
England, on account of the Reformation. The Cornish 
rebels besieged Exeter, where the famine was so great that 
the inhabitants were obliged to eat horse-flesh. At last the 
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Lords Grey and Russell relieved the place, and the rebels 
were defeated. Many were taken and executed by martial 
law, and the person employed in this service was the provost 
Sir William Kingston, of whose wanton cruelty Sir Richard 
Baker relates two curious instances. One Boyer, mayor of 
Bodmin, had been amongst the rebels, but not willingly ; 
to him the provost sent word he would come and dine with 
him. Accordingly the mayor made a plentiful provision to 
entertain his guest; but a little before dinner, Kingston 
took the mayor aside, and said “ that there must be an ex- 
ecution in the afternoon, and therefore required him to have 
a gallows erected.’ The mayor saw the order executed ; 
and presently after dinner the provost, taking him by the 
hand, desired that he might be conducted to the place where 
the gallows stood. When they came to the place he asked 
the mayor if he thought it was strong enough. “ Yes,” 
said the mayor, “ there can be no doubt of it.” “ Well then,” 
said the provost, “ get up and try, for it is provided for you.” 
“T hope,” said the mayor, “you mean not as you speak.” 
“Tn faith,” said the provost, “there is no remedy, for you 
have been a busy rebel.”? And so, without respite or trial, 
he was put to death. 


Near the same place dwelt a miller, who had been a busy 
actor in the rebellion. This man, fearing the approach of 
Kingston, told a sturdy fellow his servant that he was going 
from home, and that if any one came to inquire for him to 
say that he was the miller and had been so for three years. 
When the provost came and called for the miller, out came 
the servant and readily said that he was the man. “ Then,” 
said the provost to his attendants, “take and hang him u 
on the next tree.’ Upon this the fellow roared out that 
he was not the miller, but the miller’s man. “ Nay, friend,” 
said the provost, “1 will take thee at thy first word ; for if 
thou art the miller thou hast been a busy rebel; and if not 
thou art a lying knave; let it be as it may, thou canst not 
do thy master a better service than hanging for him.” And 
so, without any more ceremony, the poor fellow was executed. 
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EXECUTIONS IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


I am tempted to quote, as not altogether irrelevant to my 
pages, a case which affords an example of the executions of 
those demoralized times, as well as a singular coincidence. 
The victim was one of eight who were hung at the same time, 
a poor mis-educated young man, who had sincerely repented, 
and died with Christian hope. “John Lancaster,” says 
Told, “had no friends to procure him a proper interment ; 
so that, when they had hung the usual time and were cut 
down, the surgeons’ mob secured the body of Lancaster and 
carried it over to Paddington. When the crowd was nearly 
dispersed, a company of eight sailors, with truncheons in 
their hands, looked up to the gallows with an angry coun- 
tenance, the bodies having been cut down some minutes 
previous to their arrival. An old woman who sold gin, 
observing them to grow violent by reason of their dis- 
appointment, mildly said unto them, ‘ Gentlemen, I suppose 
you want the man that the surgeons have got.’ ‘ Ay,’ 
replied the sailors, ‘where is he?’ The poor affrighted 
woman gave them to understand that the surgeons’ crew 
had carried him over to Paddington, and pointed out to 
them the road thither. On this they hastened away, and as 
they entered the town inquired where the surgeons’ mob 
was. On receiving information, they went and demanded 
the body of John Lancaster. When they had obtained it 
two of them took it on their shoulders and carried it round 
by Islington. They being tired, two others placed them- 
selves under the body and carried it from Shoreditch to 
Coverlet’s Fields. At length, after they were weary, they 
agreed to lay it on the step of the first door they came to. 
They did so, and went their way. ‘This gave birth to a 
great riot in the neighbourhood, which brought an old woman, 
who lived in the house, downstairs. When she saw the 
corpse on the step of the door she cried out, ‘Lord! here is 
my son, John Lancaster!’ This being spread abroad, the 
Methodists made a collection, and got him a shroud and a 
coffin. This circumstance was the more extraordinary, as 
the seamen had no knowledge of the body, or to whom he 
belonged when living.’ The state of the police, as well as 
of the morals of that age, is hardly conceivable to a modern 
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citizen of London, notwithstanding the actual vice and 
suffering of the great metropolis,—Stevens’ History of Method- 
snr, vol, i. é 


——————— 


THE DESERTED MOTHER. 


Tur Rev. R. Moffat, who has spent so long a period in 
South Africa, in the service of the London Missionary Society, 
gives the following statement, which the great respectability 
of his character guarantees as correct and certain. ‘‘ We 
had travelled all day over a sandy plain, and passed a sleep- 
less night from extreme thirst and fatigue. Rising early in 
the morning, and leaving the people to get the wagon 
ready, I went forward to see if we could not perceive some 
indications of water. After passing a ridge of hills, and 
advancing a considerable way on the plain, we discovered at 
a distance a little smoke amidst a few bushes which seemed 
to skirt a ravine. On reaching the spot, we beheld an object 
of heart-rending distress. It was a venerable looking old 
woman, a living skeleton, sitting with her head upon her 
knees. She appeared terrified at our presence, and espe- 
cially at me. She tried to rise, but trembling with weakness 
sunk again to the earth. I addressed her by the name 
which sounds sweet in every clime and charms even the 
savage ear: ‘My mother, fear not; we are friends, and will 
do you no harm.’ I put several questions to her, but she 
appeared either speechless or afraid to open her lips. I 
again repeated, ‘Pray, mother, who are you, and how do 
you come to be in this situation?’ to which she replied, ‘I 
am a woman; I have been here four days. My children 
have left me here to die.’ ‘ Your children!’ I interrupted. 
‘Yes,’ raising her hand to her shrivelled bosom, ‘my own 
children, three sons and two daughters. They are gone,’ 
pointing with her fingers, ‘to yonder blue mountain, and 
have left me to die.” ‘And, pray, why did they leave 
you?’ I inquired. Spreading out her hands, ‘I am old 
you see, and I am no longer able to servé them. When they 
kill game, I am too feeble to help in carrying home the 
flesh; I am not able to gather wood to make fire; and I 
cannot carry their children on my back as I used to do.’ 
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This last sentence was more than I could bear; and though 
my tongue was cleaving to the roof of my mouth for want of 
water, this reply opened a fountain of tears. I remarked 
that I was surprised she had escaped the lions, which seemed 
to abound and to have approached very near the spot 
where she was. She took hold of the skin of her left arm 
with her fingers, and raising it up as one would do loose 
lmen, she added, ‘I hear the lions, but there is nothing on 
me that they would eat, I have no flesh on me for them to 
scent.’ At this moment the wagon drew near, which 
greatly alarmed her, for she supposed it was an animal. 
Assuring her that it would do her no harm, I said that as I 
could not stay I would put her into the wagon and take 
her with me. At this remark she became convulsed with 
terror. She replied that if we took her and left her at 
another village they-would only do the same again: ‘It is 
our custom; I am nearly dead, I do not want to die again.’ 
Finding it impossible to influence the woman to move, 
without running the risk of her dying convulsed in our 
hands, we collected a quantity of fuel, gave her a good 
supply of dry meat, some tobacco, and a knife, with some 
other articles ; telling her to keep up a good fire at night, as 
the lions would smell the dried flesh if they did not scent 
her. We then pursued our course. I have often reasoned 
with the natives on this cruel practice, in reply to which 
they would only laugh. It may be imagined that people 
might devote their friends, and nobles their firstborn, like 
the Carthaginians, to appease some offended deity; and 
that mothers too should smile on the infants their own 
hands had murdered from similar motives ; but it appears 
an awful exhibition of human depravity when children 
compel their parents to perish for want, or to be devoured 
by beasts of prey in a desert, from no other motive than 
sheer laziness, or to get quit of those on whose breast they 
hung in helpless infancy, whose lips first directed their vocal 
powers, whose hand led them through many a weary waste, 
and who often suffered the most pinching want, that the 
babes whom nature taught them to love might be supplied. 
I have more than once handed food toa hungry mother, who 
appeared to have fasted for a month, when she would just 
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taste it and give it to her child, when perhaps that very 
child, instead of returning grateful service to the infancy of 
old age, leaves that very mother to perish from hunger.”— 
Moffut’s Missionary Adventures in South Africa. 


——o—. 


CRUELTY. 


Tas last weck several wagoners coming from Breslau to 
Silesia, upon their way in the Duke of Saxony’s country, 
perceived a stag with a man upon his back, running with all 
his might: coming near the wagons he suddenly fell down: 
the wagoners drawing nigh him, the poor man sitting upon 
his back made pitiful complaint, how that the day before he 
was by the Duke of Saxony, for killing a deer, condemned 
to be bound with chains upon that stag, his feet bound fast 
under the stag’s belly with an iron chain soldered, and his 
hands so chained to the horns. The miserable man begged 
earnestly that they would shoot him, to put him out of his 
pain; but they durst not, fearing the duke. Whilst they 
were talking with him the stag got up again, and ran away 
with all his might. The wagoners computed that he had 
run in sixteen hours twenty-six Dutch miles in the least, 
which makes near one hundred of our Hnglish miles in a 
direct line. ‘The miseries which that poor creature did and 
must undergo, especially if the stag killed him not in running, 
cannot be expressed, hardly imagined.”’—From newspaper 
called “ Mercurius Politicus,” 1655. 


——0-——= 


THE REIGN OF TERROR IN FRANCE NOT SO BAD 
AFTER ALL: 

“T HAVE made,” said La Grange, “ astatement of the mor- 
tality in Paris during the years 1793 and 1794, and on com- 
paring them with the preceding years I do not find that the 
establishment of the revolutionary tribunal made any great 
difference. Deduct from the number of the victims those 
who would have died from old age, sickness, or accident, 
and you will find that the influence of this tribunal on the 
mortality of the capital is reduced to almost nothing.” Now 
this calculation of the bonhomme La Grange (as Arnault 
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strangely calls him) is not more atrocious in morals than 
erroneous in statistics—as discreditable to the mathematician 
as to the man. In the first place, the population of Paris 
had been so enormously diminished—every one who could 
possibly quit that hell upon earth having done so—that if the 
mortality in the diminished numbers had only equalled the 
natural mortality of former years, it would have proved a 
vast increase on the proportionable number of deaths. Again, 
begging the philosopher’s pardon, we think that, even if the 
number of deaths had been the same, some little difference 
might be suggested between dying in one’s bed and being 
mangled on a scaffold. And again, did not this learned 
gentleman see that his calculation supposes that the guillo- 
tine was peculiarly active with those who were the least 
possible of being guilty of any offence—the old and the 
ailing ? But above all, since his calculation was founded on 
the returns of the mortality, what was the use of the caleu- 
lation at all? If the returns were accurate they must have 
specified how many were executed. Why then does he not 
tell us that number? Why proceed with circuitous trouble 
to produce a vague result, instead of the certainty which he 
must have possessed, and which he chooses to conceal? 
This was the same savant who, when ‘ Napoleon, who 
liked that folks should believe in a God,” asked him “ what 
he thought of God,” replied, A pretty theory, it explains a 
great many things. “ Lolie hypothése!’”? (the philosopher 
lisped) “elle ewplique bien de sozes.”” La Grange’s science 
seems to be quite on a par with the feeling of one Artaud, 
who a few days after the execution of Camille Desmoulins 
said, with a sentimental sigh, ‘ One cannot mow the harvest 
without cutting down some flowers.”—Quarterly Review. 
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THE REIGN OF TERROR. 


Tue inflicting death seems, like many other acts which are 
at first painful, to become a passion. No other explanation 
can be given of the condemnation by the revolutionary 
tribunal of many of the humblest and obscurest persons 
among the petty shopkeepers, and even workmen, of Paris. 
No other explanation can be given of some of the capricious 
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murders related by M. Berryer. We give one or two ex- 
amples :—In 1787 money had been borrowed in Paris on 
printed debentures for £100 each, signed by the Prince of 
Wales, the Duke of York, and the Duke of Clarence. They 
went by the name of actions du Prince de Galles. ‘The trans- 
action was an unfortunate one; the debentures were refused 
payment, lost their value, and disappeared. Six years after- 
wards, all persons concerned in their introduction into the 
Parisian market, or in their circulation, were accused as 
contre-revolutionaires and enemies of the people. The Due 
de St. Aignan, a former client of M. Berryer, on whom a 
money-lender had forced some of these debentures, and who 
had obliged him by law to take them back, was among the 
accused. So was his duchess, a young woman of fashion, 
whom no one could suppose to have been acquainted with 
her husband’s transactions. So were even the notaries in 
whose hands they were deposited, and their clerks; and 
even M. Ohaudot, who had merely given a notarial attesta- 
tion which he could not legally refuse. All were condemned, 
and all were executed. 

Another notary, M. Martin, a friend like M. Chaudot of 
M. Berryer, met at his door, on a return from a morning’s 
walk, a gendarme, who required his immediate attendance 
before the revolutionary tribunal. He found there three 
persons accused of having signed a pedigree certificate, 
which had been deposited in his office. There was nothing 
objectionable in the certificate, but it was said some ill use 
might be made of it. The public accuser simply asked him 
if the paper had been placed with him, and on his admitting 
it, required the tribunal to convict and sentence him to 
death, together with those previously accused. The tribunal 
instantly complied; the four prisoners were removed from 
the bar; room was found for them in the carriages which 
were setting off for the guillotine; and within three hours 
M. Martin was an un-accused man and an executed criminal ! 
—-Berryer’s Autobiographical Recollections, 
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DR. ARNOLD'S LAST DAY AND HIS LAST PRAYER, 


Our readers must pass a day with Arnold, They will see 
of how homely and plain a thread, to all appearance, it was 
composed. Only, to make it more impressive, the day we 
will choose shall be his last. It differs in itself in no respect 
from other days, except as it is more of a holiday, since it 
happens to be also the concluding day of the half-year. On 
the morrow he was to shake his wings for Westmoreland. 
The morning is taken up with examination in Ranke’s 
“History of the Popes.” Then came the distribution of 
prizes, the taking leave of the boys who are going, and all 
the mechanical details of finishing for the holidays; his 
usual walk and bathe follow; dinner next, when he talked 
with great pleasure to several guests of his early geological 
studies under Buckland, and of a recent visit to Naseby with 
Thomas Carlyle. An interval in the evening leaves room 
for an earnest conversation with an old pupil on some 
differences in their views of the Tractarian theology; after 
which the day rounds off with an annual supper to some of 
the sixth form boys. Arnold retired to bed, apparently in 
perfect health. But before laying down his head upon the 
pillow, from which he was never more to raise it, he put his 
seal upon this busy and cheerful day by an entry into his 
diary, which (reading it as we now read it) seems of prophetic 
import. Yet, in truth, these transitions had become so 
familiar to him that, in passing from what was most secular 
to what was most spiritual, he was hardly conscious of the 
change. He kept the communication between this world 
and the next so freely open—angels ascending and descend- 
ing-—that he blended the influence of both, of things tem- 
poral and things eternal, in one consistent whole :—*“ Satur- 
day evening, June 11. The day after to-morrow is my birth- 
day, if I am permitted to live to see it—my forty-seventh 
birthday since my birth. How large a portion of my life on 
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earth is already passed! And then what is to follow this 
life? How visibly my outward work seems contracting and 
softening away into the gentler employments of oldage. In 
one sense, how nearly can I now say ‘ Viai;’? and I thank 
God that, as far as ambition is concerned, it is I trust fully 
mortified. I have no desire other than to step back from my 
present place in the world, and not to rise to a higher. Still 
there are works which, with God’s permission, I would do 
before the night cometh; especially that great work, if I 
might be permitted to take part init. But, above all, let me 
mind my own personal work, to keep myself pure and 
zealous and believing, labouring to do God’s will, yet not 
anxious that it should be done by me rather than by others, 
if God disapproves of my doing it.” What a midnight 
epitaph! How ominous and unconscious! How tender 
and sublime! He woke next morning, between five and six, 
in pain. It was angina pectoris. At eight o’clock he was 
dead !|—Life of Dr. Arnold, vol. ii. 


—o— 


DYING PREDICTIONS. 


Taat extended encircling twilight world, which every- 
where would seem as the penwmbra of the full light, and of the 
central sun of the healthy human mind (in which other things 
than closethings aredimmed), has been by philosophers faintly 
caught an idea of, as not only the conqueror of the possibility 
of chance to man (as containing everything to happen to him), 
but also as a dawn in which everything is, but only not yet 
arrived at; the future lifting from off us as the darkness of 
the night, and leaving us objects. Are the dying always 
clairvoyant? ‘The reader of the Iliad is aware how the 
poet has made his expiring heroes utter predictions against 
their enemies. The same thing is common to the poetry 
and romance—and we may add, the history—of other nations. 
It is a part of the truth of nature to which Shakspeare.was 
so sensitively alive. The patriarchs of Scripture likewise 
utter predictions on their death-bed. Ennemoser has a few 
words on this subject. When Calanus ascended the 
burning funeral pile, and Alexander asked him if he were 
ia need of anything, he replied, “ Nothing. The day after 
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to-morrow I shall see you;” which was verified by sub- 
sequent events. Posidonius mentions a dying Rhodian who 
named six persons, one after the other, in the order in 
which they were to die. Plutarch draws the following con- 
clusion :—“ It is not probable that in death the soul gains 
new powers which it was not before possessed of, when the 
mind was confined in the chains of the body; but it is much 
more probable that these powers were always in being, 
though dimmed and clogged by the body; and the soul is 
only then able to practise them when the corporeal bonds 
are loosened, and the drooping limbs and stagnant juices no 
longer oppress it.” Aretzeus uses almost the same words: 
“Until the soul is set free it works within the body, ob- 
scured by vapours and clay.””—Cwrious Things of the Outside 
World, vol. 1. 
—- O-—— 
DEATH OF CHARLES V. 

SepremBer 20th.—During the whole of the past night he 
had been attended by his confessor, and by the preacher 
Villalva, who frequently read aloud, at his request, passages 
from Scripture, usually the psalms. ‘The psalm which he 
liked best was that beginning “ Domine! refugiwm factum es 
nobis.” Soon after daybreak he signified his wish to be left 
alone with his chamberlain. When the door was shut upon 
the retiring clergy, he said, ‘‘ Luis Quixada, I feel that I am 
sinking little by little, for which I thank God since it is His 
will, ‘ell the king, my son, that I beg he will settle with 
my servants who have attended me to my death; that he 
will find some employment for William van Male; and that 
he will forbid the friars of this convent to receive guests in 
the house.” He then expressed his great regret at not 
being able to confer with the archbishop of Toledo about 
the affair between the king and queen of Bohemia; and he 
said he had intended to send an envoy to convey his 
opinion of the matter to Maximilian, but had waited until 
he should have heard the primate’s story. ‘“ As for what he 
told me to say of myself,” said Quixada, in writing to Philip 
II., “I do not repeat it, being so nearly concerned in 
it; and other things I will also leave untold until it pleases 
God to bring your majesty hither.” The emperor after- 
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wards asked for the eucharist. Fray Juan de Regla 
reminded him that after having received extreme unction 
that sacrament was no longer necessary. ‘‘It may not be 
necessary,” said the dying man, “ but it is good company 
on so long a journey.” About seven in the morning there- 
fore the consecrated wafer was brought from the high altar 
of the church, followed by the friars in solemn procession. 
The patient received it with great devoutness from the 
hands of his confessor, but he had great difficulty in swal- 
lowing the sacred morsel, and afterwards opened his mouth 
and made Quixada see if it had all gone down. In spite of his 
extreme weakness he followed all the responses as usual, and 
repeated with much fervour the wholeverse: “In manus Tuas, 
Domine! commendo spiritum meum ; redimisti nos, Domine, 
Deus veritatis !”” and he afterwards remained kneeling in his 
bed for some time, and uttering ejaculations in praise of the 
blessed sacrament, so pious and so apposite that the friars 
conceived them to be prompted by the Holy Ghost. He 
was soon however seized with violent vomitings, and during 
the greater part of the day lay motionless, with closed eyes, 
but not unconscious of what went on around him. About 
noon the archbishop arrived and was immediately admitted 
to the sick room, where he was recognised by the patient, 
who addressed a few words to him and told him to go and 
repose himself. The count of Oropesa and his brother, Don 
Francisco, also came, although they were themselves hardly 
recovered from their illness. In the afternoon it was sup- 
posed that the emperor’s strength was ebbing fast, and all 
his friends assembled at the palace. They found him per- 
fectly calm and collected, for which he expressed great 
thankfulness, it having long been his dread that he might 
die out of his mind. A few words of consolation, touching 
forgiveness of sins, were at intervals addressed to him by 
the archbishop, words which Regla treasured up and reported 
to the Inquisition. Sad and swarthy of visage, Carranza had 
also a hoarse disagreeable voice. Hearing it on one of these 
occasions, the emperor gave a sign of impatience so unmis- 
takable that Quixada thought it right to interpose, and 
whisper, “ Hush, my lord, you are disturbing his majesty.” 
The primate took the hint and was silent. 
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Towards eight o’elock in the evening Charles asked if the 
consecrated tapers were ready. He was evidently sinking 
rapidly. The physicians acknowledged that the case was past 
their skill, and that all hope was over. Cornelio retired. 
Mathys remained by the bedside, occasionally feeling the 
patient’s pulse, and whispering to the group of anxious 
spectators, “His majesty has but two hours to live—but 
one hour—but half an hour.” Charles meanwhile lay in a 
stupor, seemingly unconscious, but now and then murmur- 
ing a prayer and turning his eyes to heaven. At length he 
raised himself and called for “ William.” Van Male was 
instantly at his side, and understood that he wished to be 
turned in bed, during which operation the emperor leaned 
upon him heavily and uttered a groan of agony. The 
physician now looked towards the door, and said to the arch- 
bishop, who was standing in its shadow, “ Domine, jam 
moritur.’’ “ My lord, he is now dying.” The primate came 
forward, with the chaplain Villalva, to whom he made a 
sign to speak. It was now nearly two o’clock in the morn- 
ing of the 21st of September, St. Matthew’s day. Addressing 
the dying man, the favourite preacher told him how blessed 
a. privilege he enjoyed in having been born on the feast of 
St. Matthias the apostle, who had been chosen by lot to 
complete the number of the twelve, and in being about to 
die on the feast of St. Matthew, who for Christ’s sake had 
forsaken wealth, as his majesty had forsaken imperial power. 
For some time the preacher held forth in this pious and 
edifying strain. At last the emperor interposed, saying, 
“The time is come; bring me the candle and the crucifix.” 
These were cherished relics, which he had long kept in 
reserve for this supreme hour. ‘The one was a taper from 
Our Lady’s shrine at Montserrat, the other a crucifix of 
beautiful workmanship, which had been taken from the dead 
hand of his wife at Toledo, and which afterwards comforted 
the last moments of his son at the Hscorial. He received 
them eagerly from the archbishop, and, taking one in each 
hand, for some moments he silently contemplated the figure 
of the Saviour, and then clasped it to his bosom. Those 
‘who stood nearest to the bed now heard him say quickly, as 
if replying to a call, “ Ya, voy, Senor.” “ Now, Lord, I go.” 
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As his strength failed his fingers relaxed their hold of the 
crucifix, which the primate therefore took, and held it up 
before him. A few moments of death-wrestle between soul 
and body followed, after which, with his eyes fixed on the 
cross, and with a voice loud enough to be heard outside the 
room, he cried, “ Ay, Jesus ! ” and expired.—Stirling’s Clois- 


ter Life of Charles V. 


—_—-)-—— 


CHARLES V. PERFORMING HIS OWN FUNERAL. 


Axsourt this time, according to the historian of St. Jerome, 
the emperor’s thoughts seemed to turn more than usual upon 
religion and its rites. Whenever, during his stay at Yuste, 
any of his friends, of the degree of princes or knights of the 
Fleece, had died, he had ever been punctual in doing honour 
to their memory, by causing their obsequies to be performed 
by the friars; and these lugubrious services may be said to 
have formed the festivals of his gloomy life in the cloister. 

The daily masses said for his own soul were always accom- 
panied by others for the souls of his father, mother, and wife. 
But now he ordered further solemnities of the funeral kind 
to be performed in behalf of these relations, each on a dif- 
ferent day, and attended them himself, preceded by a page 
bearing a taper, and joining in the chant, in a very devout 
and audible manner, out of a tattered prayer-book. These 
rites ended, he asked his confessor whether he might not 
perform his own funeral, and so do for himself what would 
soon have to be done for him by others. Regla replied that his 
majesty, please God, might live many years, and that when 
his time came these services would be gratefully rendered 
without his taking any thought about the matter. “ But,’ 
persisted Charles, “ would it not be good for my soul?”’ The 
monk said that certainly it would; pious works done during 
hfe being far more efficacious than when they were postponed 
till after death. Preparations were therefore at once set on 
foot ; a catafalque which had served before on similar occa- 
sions was erected, and on the following day, the 13th of 
August, as the monkish historian relates, this celebrated ser- 
vice was actually performed. The high altar, the catafalque, 
and the whole church shone with a blaze of wax lights, the 
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friars were all in their places at the altars and in the choir, 
and the household of the emperor attended in deep mourning. 
The pious monarch himself was there, attired in sable weeds, 
and bearing a taper, to see himself interred and to celebrate 
his own obsequies. While they were singing the solemn 
mass for the dead he came forward and gave his taper into the 
hands of the officiating priests,in tokenof his desire to yield his 
soulinto the hands of his Maker. High above, over the kneel- 
ing throng and the gorgeous vestments, the flowers, the curling 
incense, and the glittering altar, the same idea shone forth 
in that splendid canvas whereon Titian had pictured Charles 
kneeling on the threshold of the heavenly mansions prepared 
for the blessed. Many years before, self-interment had been 
practised by a bishop of Liege, Cardinal Hrard de la Marck, 
Charles’s ambassador to the diet during his election to the 
imperial throne, an example which may perhaps have led to 
the ceremonies at Yuste. For several years before his death 
in 1528 did this prelate annually rehearse his obsequies and 
follow his coffin to the stately tomb which he had reared in 
his cathedral at Liege. The funeral rites ended, the emperor 
dined in his western alcove. He ate little, but he remained 
for a great part of the afternoon sitting in the open air and 
basking in the sun, which, as it descended to the horizon, 
beat strongly upon the white walls. Feeling a violent pain 
in his head, he returned to his chamber and lay down. 
Mathys, whom he had sent in the morning to Xarandilla to 
attend the Count of Oropesa in his illness, found him, when 
he returned, still suffering considerably, and attributed the 
pain to his having remained too long in the hot sunshine. 
Next morning he was somewhat better, and was able to get 
up and go to mass, but still felt oppressed and complained 
much of thirst. He told his confessor however that the 
funeral service of the day before had done him good. The 
sunshine again tempted him into his open gallery. As he 
sat there he sent for a portrait of the empress, and hung 
for some time lost in thought over the gentle face which, 
with its blue eyes, auburn hair, and pensive beauty, some- 
what resembled the noble countenance of that other Isa- 
bella, the great Queen of Castile. He next called for a 
picture of our Lord praying in the garden, and then for a 
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sketch of the Last Judgment, by Titian. Having looked 
his last upon the image of the wife of his youth, it seemed 
as if he were now bidding farewell, in the contemplation 
of these other favourite pictures, to the noble art which 
he had loved with a love that cares and years and sickness 
could not quench, and that ever will be remembered with 
his better fame. Thus occupied, he remained so long 
abstracted and motionless that Mathys, who was on the 
watch, thought it right to awake him from his reverie. On 
being spoken to he turned round and complained that he was 
ill. ‘The doctor felt his pulse, and pronounced him in a fever. 
Again the afternoon sun was shining over the great walnut- 
trees full in the gallery. From this pleasant spot, filled 
with the fragrance of the garden and the murmur of the 
fountain, and bright with glimpses of the golden Vera, they 
carried him to the gloomy chamber of his sleepless nights. 
and laid him on the bed from which he was to rise no more, 
—Stirling’s Cloister Life of Charles V. 


—?-—— 


THE CLOSING YEARS OF STEPHEN GRELLET. 


He had been led, under a remarkable coincidence, between 
the openings of providence and the leadings of the Holy 
Spirit; and events had proved how surely he had been 
guided aright. He travelled home, and spent the remainder 
of his years in stillness, only broken by ministrations in 
his own neighbourhood and meeting. How beneficial is 
this glimpse he gives of himself and of his spiritual state, 
when he says :— 

* Poverty is my clothing. My station in great measure is 
with a Mordecai at the gate ; but it is the gate of the King 
eternal, the holy and blessed Redeemer. I trust that I may 
not be thought to assume too much by saying that at this 
gate, in that stripped state, in that poverty, I am permitted 
through adorable mercy to sit with great delight. It is an 
unspeakable favour that I am now permitted to mend my 
own net; but during this private personal enjoyment my 
heart is not straitened, but as much enlarged as ever in 
love, gospel love, towards my friends and others, near and 
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afar off. Sometimes I covet that such as have suffered little 
pebbles to stand in the way of this pure stream might feel 
how sweetly it flows from my heart towards them. 

“The spirit of prayer is sweet ; it proceeds from the ocean 
of pure love; mercy gives access to it ; it knows no bounds; 
under this sense I salute all my friends.” 

To the latest year of his life tender interests and care for 
souls continued. Beautifully, when at the age of seventy- 
three, he says—“ And when the Shepherd findeth the lost 
sheep, after leaving the ninety and nine in the wilderness, 
how does He bring it home? Does He whip it? Does He 
drive it? Does He threaten it? Nosuch thing! He car- 
ries it on His shoulders, and deals more tenderly with the 
poor, weary, wandering one!” Such tearful and tender 
words seem to us a key to that deep tenderness of feeling 
which in all climes and countries, and in remote Cossack 
wildernesses, opened the iron gateways which fence the hearts 
of kings, and broke down the fences and palisades round the 
souls of boors and peasants. After a life of such brilliant 
and holy adventure, it seems strange and beautiful to think 
of him at home, sinking down into “ the valley of the shadow 
of death” through perfect peace. In that home a well-known 
and well-loved friend of our own called upon him that last 
year of his life, and has printed upon our mind the perfect 
picture of peace and calm with which the old man and his 
wife, on opposite sides of their fireplace, sat waiting for the 
messenger, who soon came.—Life of Stephen Grellet. 


—o—= 


A MATCH FOR POSTHUMOUS INDIGNITY. 


To want a grave is the cruelty of the living, not tho 
misery of the dead. An English gentleman, not long since, 
did lie on his death-bed in Spain, and the Jesuits did flock 
about him to pervert him to their religion. All was in vain. 
Their last argument was, “If you will not turn Roman 
Catholic, then your body shall be unburied.” “Then,” 
answered he, “I will stink ;”’ and so turned his head and 
died. ‘Thus love, if not to the dead, to the living will make 
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him, if nota grave,ahole. . . . A good memory is the best 
monument. Others are subject to casualty and time; and 
we know that the pyramids themselves, doting with age, 
have forgotten the names of their founders. To conclude: 
let us be careful to provide rest for our souls, and our bodies 
will provide rest for themselves. And let us not be herein 
like unto gentlewomen, who care not to keep the inside of 
the orange, but candy and preserve only the outside thereof. 
—Thomas Fuller’s Essay on Tombs. 


— 


DYING. 


Deatu does not strike all the organs of the body at the 
same time. Some may be said to survive others, and the 
lungs are among the last to give up the performance of their 
function and die, As death approaches, they become 
gradually more and more oppressed ; the air-cells are loaded 
with an increased quantity of the fluid, which naturally 
lubricates their surfaces ; the atmosphere can now no longer 
come in contact with the minute blood-vessels spread over 
the air-cells, without first permeating this viscid fluid ; hence 
the rattle. Nor is the contact sufficiently perfect to change 
the black venous into the red arterial blood. An unprepared 
fluid consequently issues from the lungs into the heart, and 
is thence transmitted to every other organ of the body. 
The brain receives it, and its energies appear to be lulled 
thereby into sleep—generally tranquilsleep, filled withdreams 
which impel the dying lip to murmur out the names of 
friends and the occupations and recollections of a past life: 
the peasant “babbles 0’ green fields”; and Napoleon expires 
amid visions of battle, uttering with his last breath, “ téte 
@ armée.”—Sir H, Halford’s Essays : Death and Lladness. 
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DEATH OF A FAMOUS WHIPPER-IN. 


Tae circumstances of his death are detailed in a letter 
from his old master, which will form no inappropriate con- 
clusion to this article. It is printed with its original pecu- 
harity of abbreviation :— 

“Dr, Chambers,—On Tuesday last died poor Tommy 
Moody, (as good for Rough and Smooth) as ever enter’* Wild- 
man’s Wood. He died brave and honest, as he liv’4, Be- 
lov’? by all, hat’4 by none that ever knew him. I took his 
own orders as to his Will, luneral, and every other thing 
that could be thought of. He died sensible, and fully col- 
lected as man ever did, and, in short, died Game at y° last— 
For when he could hardly swallow, y® poor old Lad took 
y® Glass for success to Fox-Hunting, and his poor old 
master (as he term”? it,) for ever. Iam sole Executor, and 
y® Bulk of y® Fortune is left to me—siz-and-twenty shillings 
real and bona fide stirling Cash, free from all encumbrances, 
after every debt discharged to a Farthing.—Noble deeds for 
Tom, you” say. ‘The poor old Ladys at the Ring of Bells 
are to have a knot each, for remembrance of y® poor old Lad. 
Salop papers will show you y® whole ceremony of his Burial ; 
but for fear you should not see that paper, I send it to you, 
as under. ‘SrortsMEN aTrenp.—On Tuesday 29 Inst. was 
buried at Barrow, near Wenlock, Salop, ‘Thomas Moody, 
y®° well known whipper-in to G. Forester, Esq.’* Fox- 
Hounds for 20 years.—He had every Sporting Honor paid 
to his memory.—He was carried to y® grave by a proper 
number of Old Earth Stoppers, and attend’ by many other 
Sporting Friends, who heartily mourn’ for him. Directly 
after the Corpse, followed his old favourite Horse, (which he 
always called his old soul,) thus accoutred—carrying his last 
Fox’s Brush in y® front of his Bridle—with his Cap, Whip, 
Boots, Spurs, and Girdle, across his Saddle. ‘The ceremony 
being over—he (by his own desire) had three clear, rattling 
view Halloos given him over his grave: and thus ended 
y° Career of Poor Tom, who liv’? and died an honest Fellow, 
but, alas! a very wet one.” I hope you and Family are well, 
and you’! believe me, much yours, 

Willey, 5 Dec™ 1796.” G. Foresrrr.” 
—Hayward’s Lssays, vol. ii. 

TT 
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DEATHS OF DR. BLACK AND DR. HENRY. 


Dr. JosrpH Brack had, at one time, a house near us, to 
the west. He was a striking and beautiful person—tall, 
very thin, and cadaverously pale; his hair carefully powdered, 
though there was little of it except what was collected in a 
long thin queue ; his eyes dark, clear, and large, like deep 
pools of pure water. He wore black speckless clothes, silk 
stockings, silver buckles, and either a slim green silk um- 
brella or genteel brown cane. The general frame and air 
was feeble and slender. The wildest boy respected Black ; 
no man could be irreverent towards a man so pale, so 
gentle, so elegant, and so illustrious. So he glided, like a 
spirit, through our rather mischievous sportiveness, un 
harmed. He died seated, with a bowl of milk on his knee, 
of which his ceasing to live did not spill a drop—a departure 
which it seemed, after the event happened, might have been 
foretold of this attenuated philosophical gentleman. I have 
known of some peaceful deaths not unlike this ; but one that 
was even more tranquil was that of Dr. Henry, the historian— 
about 1790, I think. I had the account of it from Sir Harry 
Moncrieff, who I believe was his favourite younger friend. 
The doctor was living at a place of his own in his native 
county of Stirling. He was about seventy-two, and had 
been for some time very feeble. He wrote to Sir Harry that 
he was dying, and thus invited him for the last time: ““Come 
out here directly. Ihave got something to do this week ; 
I have got to die.” Sir Harry went, and found his friend 
plainly sinking, but resigned and cheerful. He had no 
children, and there was nobody with him except his wife. 
She and Sir Harry remained alone with him for about three 
days, being his last three; during a great part of which the 
reverend historian sat in his easy chair, and conversed, and 
listened to reading, and dozed. While engaged in this way, 
the hoofs of a horse were heard clattering in the court 
below. Mrs. Henry looked out and exclaimed it was “ that 
wearisome body,” naming a neighbouring minister, who was 
famous for never leaving a house after he once got into it. 
“ Keep him out,” cried the doctor; “don’t let the cratur in 
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here.”” But before they could secure his exclusion the 
cratur’s steps were heard on the stair, and he was at the 
door. The doctor instantly winked significantly, and signed 
to them to sit down and be quiet, and he would pretend to 
be sleeping. The hint was taken, and when the intruder 
entered he found the patient asleep in his cushioned chair. 
Sir Harry and Mrs. Henry put their fingers to their lips, and 
pointing to the supposed slumberer as one not to be dis- 
turbed, shook their heads. The man sat down near the door, 
like one inclined to wait till the nap should be over. Once 
or twice he tried to speak, but was instantly repressed by 
another finger on the lip and another shake of the head. So 
he sat on, all in perfect silence, for above a quarter of an 
hour, during which Sir Harry occasionally detected the 
dying man peeping cautiously through the fringes of his 
eyelids, to see how his visitor was coming on. At last Sir 
Harry tired, and he and Mrs. Henry, pointing to the poor 
doctor, fairly waved the visitor out of the room; on which 
the doctor opened his eyes wide, and had a tolerably hearty 
laugh, which was renewed when the sound of the horse’s 
feet. made them certain that their friend was actually off the 
premises. Dr. Henry died that night.—Cockburn’s Memorials. 


nd 


DEATH AND DELIRIUM. 


Dexrrium often takes place in consequence of an accident 
of no very momentous kind: it may occur without fever, or 
it may be accompanied with that irritative sympathetic, 
which is often the “last stage of all, that closes the sad 
eventful history” of a compound fracture. Delirium seems 
to be a very curious affection ; in this state a man is quite 
unconscious of his disease, he will give rational answers to 
any questions you put to him when you rouse him, but he 
relapses into a state of wandering, and his actions corre- 
spond with his dreaming. I remember a man with compound 
fracture in this hospital, whose leg was in a horrible state 
of sloughing. I have roused him and said, “ Thomas, what 
is the matter with you? how do youdo?” He would reply, 
“ Pretty hearty, thank ye; nothing is the matter with me; 
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how do you do?” He would then go on dreaming of one 
thing or another; I have listened at his bedside, and I am 
sure his dreams were often of a pleasant kind. He met old 
acquaintances in his dreams, people whom he remembered 
lang syne, his former companions, his kindred and relations ; 
and he expressed his delight at seeing them. He would ex- 
claim every now and then, “That’s a good one; well, I 
never heard a better joke,” and so on. It is a curious cir- 
cumstance that all consciousness of suffering is thus cut off, 
as it were, from the body; and it cannot but be regarded as 
a very benevolent effect of nature’s operations that extremity 
of suffering should thus bring with it its antidote.—Sir H. 
Halford’s Ussays : Death and Madness. 


—o— 


THE “LIGHTENING BEFORE DEATH.” 


A youna gentleman, twenty-four years of age, who had 
been using mercury very largely, caught cold, and became 
seriously ill with fever. His head appeared to be affected 
on the fifth day ; and on the seventh, when I was first called 
into consultation with another physician who had attended 
him with great care and judgment from the commencement 
of his illness, we found him in the highest possible state of 
excitement. He was stark naked, standing upright in bed, 
his eyes flashing fire, exquisitively alive to every movement 
about him, and so irascible as not to be approached without 
increasing his irritation to a degree of fury. He was put 
under coercion, and amongst other expedients emetic tartar 
was ordered to be administered to him, in doses of a grain 
each time, at proper intervals. On the eleventh day of his 
disease I was informed that he was become quite calm, and 
seemed much better. It was remarked indeed that he had 
said repeatedly that he should die; that under this convic- 
tion he had talked with great composure of his affairs; that 
he had mentioned several debts which he had contracted, 
and made provision for their payment; that he had directed 
messages to his mother, who was abroad, expressive of his — 
affection, and had talked much of a sister who had died the 
year before, and whom he said he knew he was about to follow 
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immediately. To my questions, whether he had slept pre- 
viously to this state of quietude, and whether his pulse had 
come down, it was answered no, he had not slept, and his 
pulse was quicker than ever. Then it was evident that his 
specious improvement was unreal, that the clearing up of 
his mind was a mortal sign, “a lightening before death,” 
and that he would die forthwith. On entering his room he 
did not notice us, his eyes were fixed on vacancy, he was 
occupied entirely within himself, and all that we could 
gather from his words was some indistinct mention of his 
sister. His hands were cold, and his pulse immeasurably 
quick ; he died that night.—Siw H. Halford’s Essays: Death 
and Madness. 


peer) ees 


MADAME SEVIGNE ON THE DEATH OF LOUVOIS THE 
JESUIT MINISTER OF LOUIS XIV. 


I am so astonished at the news of the sudden death of M. 
de Louvois that I am at a loss how to speak of it. Dead 
however he is, this great minister, this potent being, who 
occupied so great a place; whose me (le mot), as M. Nicole 
says, had so wide a dominion; who was the centre of so 
many orbs. What affairs had he not to manage! what 
designs, what projects, what secrets! what interests to un- 
ravel, what wars to undertake, what intrigues, what noble 
games at chess to play and to direct! Ah, my God, give 
me a little time: I want to give check to the Duke of Savoy, 
checkmate to the Prince of Orange. No, no, you shall 
not have a moment, not a single moment. Are events like 
these to be talked of? Not they. We must reflect upon 
them in our closets.—Madame de Sevigné and her Contem- 
poraries. 


-—0-—- 


THE DEATH OF A HOLY NUN. 


Tus excellent nun became, under the M. Angelique and 
Suireau des Anges, a most exemplary and devoted Christian. 
She lived to a very advanced age, and her sight became 
much affected; notwithstanding which, when she was past 
eighty, she was to be seen every morning at matins, reading 
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her homily by the light of four large wax tapers, which four 
novices held near her for that purpose. God, whom she had 
so faithfully served, according to her degree of light, be- 
stowed upon her the blessing of a most happy and edifying 
death. Her last illness continued eight days, during which — 
she enjoyed great peace. Her joy increased as she ap- 
proached death. Beginning to be in the agony of death, 
she asked the M. Suireau des Anges, who never left her, to 
send in for the nuns to sing the creed with her, that she 
might joyfully declare her profession of faith. This was 
done, the sisters standing in two rows and singing anti- 
phonally. She then recounted the mercies of her life, how 
it had pleased God to answer her prayers and lead her from 
darkness into His marvellous hght. She then said with 
extraordinary joy, “ We must praise God, I must wish the Te 
Deum to be sung.”” Instantly the Abbess Des Anges ordered 
it to be done. ‘The precentress began, and the whole choir 
followed. As they sang the very words, “ In Te, Domine, 
speravi, non confundar in ceternum,” the good mother 
breathed her last, in a joy and peace which passes all 
understanding.—Schimmelpenninck’s Tour to Alét, vol. ii. 


ASS 


THE RULING PASSION STRONG IN DEATH. 


Mr. Watson, uncle to the late Marquis of Rockingham, 
a man of immense fortune, finding himself at the point of 
death, desired a friend who was present to open him a 
drawer, in which was an old shirt, that he might put it on. 
Being asked why he would wish to change his linen when 
he was so ill, “‘ Because I’m told that the shirt that I die in 
must be the nurse’s perquisite, and that is good enough for 
her!” This was as bad as the woman, who with her last 
breath blew out an inch of candle—“ Because,” said she, 
*‘T can see to die in the dark.” 


ye 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S JOURNAL ON THE DEATH OF 
HIS WIFE. 


May 15.—Received the melancholy intelligence that all 
is over at Abbotsford. 
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Abbotsford, May 16.—She died at nine in the morning, 
after being very ill for two days—easy at last. I arrived 
here late last night. Anne is worn out, and has had 
hysterics, which returned on my arrival. Her broken 
accents were like those of a child, the language as well as 
the tones broken, but in the most gentle voice of sub- 
mission: “Poor mamma—never return again—gone for 
ever—a better place.” Then, when she came to herself, she 
spoke with sense, freedom, and strength of mind, till her 
weakness returned. It would have been inexpressibly 
moving to me as a stranger—what was it then to the father 
and husband? For myself, I scarce know how I feel, some- 
times as firm as the Bass Rock, sometimes as weak as the 
water that breaks on it. I am as alert at thinking and 
deciding as I ever was in my life. Yet, when I contrast what 
this place now is with what it has been not long since, I 
think my heart will break. Lonely, aged, deprived of 
my family, all but poor Anne; an impoverished, an embar- 
rassed man, deprived of the sharer of my thoughts and 
counsels, who could always talk down my sense of the 
calamitous apprehensions which break the heart that must 
bear them alone. Even her foibles were of service to me, 
by giving me things to think of beyond my weary self- 
reflections. I have seen her. The figure I beheld is, and 
is not, my Charlotte—my thirty years’ companion. There is 
the same symmetry of form, those limbs are rigid which 
were once so gracefully elastic; but that yellow masque, 
with pinched features, which seems to mock life rather than 
emulate it, can it be the face that was once so full of lively 
expression? I will not look on it again. Anne thinks her 
little changed, because the latest idea she had formed of 
her mother is as she appeared under circumstances of ex- 
treme pain; mine go back to a period of comparative ease. 
If I write long in this way I shall write down my resolution, 
which I would rather write up if I could. I wonder how I 
shall do with the large portion of thoughts which were hers 
for thirty years. I suspect they will be hers yet for a long 
time at least. But I will not blaze cambric and crape in the 
public eye, like a disconsolate widower, that most affected of 
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May 17.—Last night Anne, after conversing with ap- 
parent ease, dropped suddenly down as she rose from 
the supper table, and lay six or seven minutes as if dead. 
Clarkson however has no fear of these affections. 

May 18.—Another day, and a bright one to the external 
world, again opens on us; the air soft, and the flowers 
smiling, and the leaves glittering. They cannot refresh her 
to whom mild weather was a natural enjoyment. Cerements 
of lead and of wood already hold her; cold earth must have 
her soon. But it is not my Charlotte, it is not the bride of 
my youth, the mother of my children, that will be laid 
among the ruins of Dryburgh, which we have so often visited 
in gaiety and pastime. No, no, she is sentient and conscious 
of my emotions somewhere, somehow ; where we cannot tell ; 
how we cannot tell; yet would I not at this moment re- 
nounce the mysterious yet certain hope that I shall see her 
in a better world, for all that this world can give me. The 
necessity of this separation, that necessity which rendered 
it even a relief, that and patience must be my comfort. I 
do not experience those paroxysms of grief which others do 
on the same occasion. I can exert myself, and speak even 
cheerfully with the poor girls; but alone, or if anything 
touches me, the choking sensation. I have been to her room: 
there was no voice in it, no stirring; the pressure of the 
coffin was visible on the bed, but it had been removed else- 
where; all was ‘neat, as she loved it, but all was calm,.calm 
as death. J remember the last sight of her. She raised 
herself in bed, and tried to turn her eyes after me, and said 
with a sort of smile “You all have such melancholy faces.” 
These were the last words I ever heard her utter, and I 
hurried away, for she did not seem quite conscious of what she 
said. When I returned, immediately departing, she was 
in a deep sleep. It is deeper now; this was but seven days 
since. ‘They are arranging the chamber of death; that 
which was long the apartment of connubial happiness, and 
of whose arrangements (better than in richer houses) she 
was so proud. ‘They are treading fast and thick. For weeks 
you could have heard a footfall. Oh, my God !—Lockhart’s 
Life of Sir Walter Scott, vol. vi. 


-——o--— 
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VICISSITUDES OF WAR. 


How many circumstances occur during the heat of battle 
which are worth recording for their singularity! Amongst 
this number are the following :—Whilst I was giving some 
directions to a sergeant of the regiment, during the time we 
were under a smart fire from the enemy’s guns on the 28th, 
he was suddenly wheeled about by the effect of a round shot, 
which struck the end of his knapsack, and tearing it from his 
back, scattered the contents of it in the air, without doing 
him the slightest injury. At the same moment I received a 
musket-ball, which struck the front of my cravat, which it 
tore, and passing under the collar of my coat, grazing the 
skin of my shoulder, escaped through an aperture of its 
own making. Not so fortunate was Lieut. Galway, who, 
during our first charge, received two musket-balls in his body, 
from the effect of which I found him, on returning to our 
ground, lying upon a heap of stones, and bleeding rapidly to 
death. Whilst we were rendering him every assistance (no 
medical man being with us), we were called away from our 
exertions by the return of the enemy ; and when they were 
again driven back, and we regained our former ground, 
Lieut. Galway was discovered lying upon his back where 
we had left him ; his pulse had ceased to beat, and life to all 
appearance had passed away. ‘Is he beyond all hope, and 
can nothing be done for him?” inquired one of the party. 
The reply was, ‘“‘ Nothing—he is dead.” At that moment, 
to our astonishment, he rose upon his seat, and staring wildly 
about him with apparent surprise said ‘‘ Dead!” It was the 
last effort of nature; he had no sooner uttered this than, 
falling upon his back, he died without a struggle.—United 
Service Journal. 


——0——— 


DEATH-BEDS NOT TO BE ENVIED. 

Instances of the ruling passion strong in death are 
numerous. Stories of Rabelais’ sportiveness and wit to the 
last are familiar to every one; such as his dressing himself in 
a domino a short time before he died, and sitting init by his 
bedside, in order, when asked why he committed so ill-timed 
an extravagance, he might reply, “ Beati que in Domino 
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moriuntur.’ An anecdote of Malherbe, who was “ nothing 
if not critical,” is not perhaps so well known as those relat- 
ing to Rabelais. An hour before his death, says Bayle, 
after he had been two hours in an agony, he awakened on 
a sudden to reprove his landlady, who waited upon him, for 
using a word that was not good French; and when his con- 
fessor reprimanded him for it he told him he could not help 
it, and that he woulddefend the purity of the French language 
until death. When his confessor painted the joys of paradise 
with extraordinary eloquence, and asked him if he did not 
feel a vehement desire to enjoy such bliss, Malherbe, who 
had been more attentive to the holy man’s manner than to 
his matter, captiously replied, “Speak no more of it; your bad 
style disgusts me.’’? He was critical to the last gasp. Poor 
Sheridan, like Rabelais, in the midst of all his miseries pre- 
served his pleasantry and his perception of the ridiculous 
almost as long as life lasted. When lying on his death-bed, 
the solicitor, a gentleman who had been much favoured in 
wills, waited on him; after the general legatee had left the 
room another friend came in, to whom the author of the 
“School for Scandal” said, “ My friends have been very 
kind in calling upon me and offering their services in their 
respective ways ; Dick W. has been here with his will-makinu 
face.’—Physic and Physicians. 

DEATH OF ELIAS HICKS.—THEH RULING PASSION. 

A sTRONG and earnest preacher, by the name of Elias Hicks, 
made himself more offensive than others in this respect. He 
appears to have been a very just and conscientious man, with 
great reverence for God and exceeding little for human 
authority. Everywhere, in public and in private, he lifted 
up his voice against the sin of slavery. He would eat no 
sugar that was made by slaves, and wear no garment which 
he supposed to have been produced by unpaid labour. Ina 
remarkable manner he showed the “ ruling passion strong in 
death.” A few hours before he departed from this world, 
his friends seeing him shiver placed a comfortable over him. 
He felt of it with his feeble hands, and made a strong effort 
to push it away. When they again drew it up over his 
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shoulders he manifested the same symptoms of abhorrence. 
One of them, who began to conjecture the cause, inquired, 
“Dost thou dislike it because it is cotton?’ He was too 
far gone to speak, but he moved his head in token of assent. 
When they removed the article of slave produce, and substi- 
tuted a woollen blanket, he remained quiet and passed away 
in peace.—Life of Isaac T. Hopper. 


——_—o— 


AN OLD NEWGATE CEREMONY. 


Awnoruzr part of this custom used to be that the bellman 
came under the window of Newgate, as near to the prisoner’s 
cell as he could, and after giving “twelve solemn towles ” 
with a little hand-bell, repeated this quaint and solemn 
warning :— 
“ All you that in the condemned cell do lie, 
Prepare you, for to-morrow you shall die. 
Watch all, and pray, the hour is drawing near, 
When you before the Almighty must appear. 
Examine well yourselves, in time repent, 
That you may not t’ eternal flames be sent. 
And when St. ’Pulchre’s bell to-morrow tolls, 
The Lord have mercy on your souls. 
Past twelve o’clock.” 
—A Famous Forgery. 


_—O—-—— 


THE ISLAND OF GRAVES IN SKYE. 


Tur Skye man likes to bury his dead in islands, and this 
one in the stream at Skeabost is a crowded cemetery. I 
forded the stream, and wandered for an hour amongst the 
tombs and broken stones. There are traces of an ancient 
chapel on the island, but tradition does not even make a guess 
at its builder’s name or the date of its erection. There are 
old slabs lying sideways, with the figures of recumbent men 
with swords in their hands, and inscriptions—undecipherable 
now—carved on them. There is the grave of a Skye clergy- 
man who, if his epitaph is to be trusted, was a burning and 
a shining candle in his day—a gospel candle irradiating the 
Hebridean darkness. I never saw a churchyard so mounded, 
and so evidently overcrowded. Here laird, tacksman, and 
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cotter elbow each other in death. Here no one will make 
way for a new-comer, or give the wall to his neighbour. And 
standing in the little ruined island of silence and the dead, 
with the river perfectly audible on either side, one could not 
help thinking what a picturesque sight a Highland funeral 
would be, creeping across the moors with wailing pipe-music, 
fording the river, and his bearers making room for the dead 
man amongst the older dead as best. they could. And this 
sight I am told may be seen any week in the year. ‘To this 
island all the funerals of the country sideconverge. Stand- 
ing there too, one could not help thinking that this space of 
silence, girt by river noises, would be an eerie place by moon- 
light. The broken chapel, the carved slabs lying sideways, 
as if the dead man beneath had grown restless and turned 
himself, and the head-stones jutting out of the mounded soil 
at every variety of angle, would appal in the ink of shadow 
and the silver of moonbeam. In such circumstances one 
would hear something more in the stream as it ran past than 
the mere breaking of water on stones.—Alexander Suvith’s 
Summer in Skye. 


a 


DEATH OF A RABBI. 


Wuen Rabbi Jochanan, the son of Sachai, was ill and on 
his death-bed his disciples came to visit him. When he saw 
them he began to weep. “ Light of Israel,” said they to 
him, “ main pillar of the right, thou strong hammer, why 
dost thou weep?” He answered, é‘ Were I led forth to 
judgment before a mortal king, who is here to-day and in 
his grave to-morrow ; whose anger, were it excited against: 
me, would not be lasting ; whose fetters, were he to chain 
me, could not confine the body; whose infliction of death, 
were he to kill me, would not be eternal; whom I could 
mollify with words or bribe with gifts—even then I would 
weep. How much greater is my cause for tears, now that I 
am to be led before the King of kings, the Holy One! 
Blessed be He who liveth and reigneth for ever! whose 
wrath, were it excited against me, is everlasting ; whose 
fetters, were He to chain me, know no end; whose infliction 
of death, were He to kill me, would be eternal ; whom I can 
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neither mollify with words, nor bribe with gifts. Moreover, 
there are two paths open before me,-—the one leading to 
bliss, the other to torments; and I know not which of 
them it will be my doom to take. Then how can I abstain 
from weeping?” His disciples then said, “ Our rabbi, give 
us thy blessing.” He answered, “May the fear of the Deity 
be as strong on you as the fear of man!” One of them said, 
“ What! no stronger!”? He answered, “ Oh that it were as 
strong! for you know that he that is about committing a sin 
says within himself, ‘I must take care that no man seeth 
me.’”—Irom Akedath Itzchack, by R. Isaac ben Moses. 


—— 0 —— 


DEATI. 


In a previous part of this work we have recorded several 
instances in which the “ruling passion strong in death” 
has been remarkably displayed. A few more illustrations 
occur to our mind. Curran’s ruling passion was his joke. 
In his last illness his physician observing, in the morning, 
that he seemed to cough with more difficulty, he answered, 
«That is rather surprising, as I have been practising all 
~ night.”? The French Princess de Charolais, although in the 
agonies of death, for some time refused the entreaties of her 
confessor to take off her rouge ; at last she consented, “‘ But in 
this case,”’ said she to the attendant woman, “ give me some 
other ribands; you know that without rowge yellow ribands 
look frightful upon me.” ‘The last words of Mrs. Oldfield 
were, “ One would not look a fright after one’s death ;” or, 
according to Pope,— 

“One would not sure look ugly when one’s dead ; 
Pray, Betty! give these cheeks a little red!” 
Alonzo Carro, a celebrated Spanish artist, refused to look at 
the crucifix when the priest presented it to him in his dying 
moments, because the sculpture was so badly executed. He 
asked for a plain cross, which, being brought to him, he 
devoutly embraced, and expired. ‘The Duke de Crillon was 
at Avignon at the period when the Duke of Ormond died 
there; and, having entered his chamber at the very moment 
when the latter was dying, he had nearly been a witness toa 
veryremarkable scene which had just taken place between the 
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expiring nobleman, who was a true pattern of politeness, and 
a German baron, also one of the most polite men in the 
country. The duke, feeling himself dying, desired to be con- 
veyed in his arm-chair, when, turning towards the baron, 
‘ Hixcuse me, sir,’’ said he, “if I should make some grimaces 
in your presence, for my physician tells me that I am at the 
point of death.” ‘Ah, my lord duke,”’ replied the baron, 
‘“‘T beg you will not put yourself under any restraint on my 
account.” The study of grammar was the great passion of 
the Abbé D’Angeau. On being seized with a fit of illness, 
and being told that he must be prepared for death, he said, 
“‘ Whatever happens, I am extremely rejoiced that I have in 
my portfolio at least thirty-six conjugations perfectly com- 

leted.”? Garci Sanchez de Badajoz, when he was at the point 
of death, desired that he might be dressed in the habit of 
St. Francis; this was accordingly done ; and over the Fran- 
ciscan frock they put on his habit of St. Iago, for he was a 
knight of that order. It was a point of devotion with him 
to wear the one dress, and a point of honour to wear the 
other; but, looking at himself in his double attire, he said to 
those who surrounded his death-bed, “The Lord shall say to 
me presently, ‘ My friend Garci Sanchez, you come very well 
wrapt up!’ and I shall reply, ‘ Lord, it is no wonder, for it 
was winter when I set off.’ ””?— Physic and Physicians. 


sees () eee 


“HE BABBLED OF GREEN FIELDS.” 


Very solemn are the thoughts connected with the depart- 
ure of souls. How impossible usually to fix the attention 
upon any truly sacred thoughts connected with the world of 
spirits! Miss Goodman, in her ‘ Experiences,” says one 
soldier was informed by the doctor that his end drew near, 
and he summoned the sister to his bedside. He says, 
“ Sister, I may have anything I like.” She waited for the im- 
portant charge. “ Of all things, I should enjoy to be propped 
up, with Fred to come and yarn a bit ; and could you get me 
a draught of beer anda pipe?” Another, as he was depart- 
ing, begged for a clean shirt, and when the sister sprinkled 
a little eau de Cologne on his pillow he expressed his grati- 
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tude,—* If ever I should recover I should like to take you 

for a walk in Phoenix Park.” And then he added, “I always 

managed to have a little scent on Sundays.”—% Miss Good- 

reap 8 Experiences of an English Sister of Mercy :” Eclectic 
eview, 


See, 


DEATH OF A HIGHLANDER. 


Even in death a weird spirit comes out among the strange 
eople: when the daughter of the old minister shed a tear 
which fell on the face of her father as he was dying, old 
Rory carefully wiped it off, and rebuked her, because it is a 
Highland superstition that no tear should drop on the face 
of a good man when he is dying, as it adds to his burden; 
and even then the old minister suddenly stretched forth his 
hand and exclaimed, “‘I baptize thee into the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,” and so, in 
the fervour of some old baptismal service, fell back and ex- 
pired. ‘The death of old Rory himself was folded in by a still 
more weird and spectral surrounding. 
One evening, after weeks of illness, he said to his wife, 
*« Dress me in my best; get a cart ready; I must go to the 
manse and bless them all, and then die.” His wife thought 
at first that his strange and sudden wish was the effect of 
delirium, and she was unwilling to consent. But Rory gave 
the command in a tone which was never heard except when, 
at sea or on land, he meant to be obeyed. Arrayed in his 
Sunday’s best, the old man, feeble, pale, and breathless, 
tottered into the parlour of the manse, where the family were 
soon around him, wondering, as if they had seen a ghost, 
what had brought him there. “I bless you all, my dear 
ones,” he said, “ before I die.” And, stretching out his 
hands, he pronounced a patriarchal blessing and a short 
prayer for their welfare. Shaking hands with each, and 
kissing the hand of his old and dear mistress, he departed. 
The family group felt awe-struck,—the whole scene was so 
sudden, strange, and solemn. Next day Rory was dead.— 
“ Dr. Macleod’s Annals of a Highland Parish:” Eclectic 
Review. 


-——— 0 —-— 
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DEATH OF JOHN FLETCHER, OF MADELEY. 


Tas good and great man departed to his eternal rest not 
with peace merely, but with extraordinary triumph. He re- 
turned home from his parish duties on a Midsummer day, 
exhausted and feverish with cold. On the ensuing Sunday, 
resisting, after two days’ confinement, the admonitions of 
his friends, he went to his church; it was the last day of his 
ministrations there. Before he had read far in the service 
his countenance changed, he was seized with faintness, and 
could scarcely proceed. The congregation was alarmed and 
in tears; his wife pressed through the crowd, and entreated 
the dying man to desist ; but he seemed to know it “ was the 
last time,’ and persisted. The windows were opened and 
afforded him relief; his sermon surprised his hearers by 
its more than usual pathos and power, and ‘an awful con- 
cern was awakened through the whole assembly.” Descend- 
ing from the pulpit, he walked up to the communion table, 
saying as he went, “I am going to throw myself under the 
wings of the cherubim, before the mercy-seat.’? Several 
times did he sink exhausted on the sacramental table, while 
the congregation wept and sobbed aloud at the sight. Hav- 
ing struggled through a service of four hours’ duration, he was 
supported, while uttering benedictions on the people, to his 
chamber, where he fell in a swoon, and never again went out, 
but when borne to the grave. Jor several days he suffered 
much, but with continual praise upon his lips. “ God is love ! 
shout aloud! I want a gust of praise to go to the ends of 
the earth!” cried the sinking man. A visitor asked him 
if he thought God would not raise him up. “ Raise me up 
in the resur——,” he gasped. On the next Sunday a sup- 
plicatory hymn was sung for him in the church. A brother 
clergyman, who officiated on the occasion, says that there 
can be no description of the scene: the burst of sorrow that 
attended the supplication; the sadness, and even consterna- 
tion, that prevailed through the village which had been con- 
secrated so long by his holy life; the running to and fro of 
messengers with reports of his condition. ‘The members 
of every family sat together in silence that day, awaiting 
with trembling expectation the issue of every hour.” The 
poor who came from a distance to attend the service, and 
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who were usually entertained at his house, begged to see him 
once more. They were allowed to pass along the gallery, 
and to take, through the opened door of his chamber, their 
final look at his beloved face. He died that night. ‘I know 
thy soul,” said his wife as she bent over him, when he could 
no longer speak; “I know thy soul; but for the sake of others, 
if Jesus be present with thee lift up thy right hand.” Im- 
mediately it was raised. “If the prospects of glory sweetly 
open before thee, repeat the sign.’ He instantly raised it 
again, and in half a minute a second time. He then threw 
it up, as if he would reach the top of the bed. After this 
his hands moved no more. Breathing like a person in com- 
mon sleep, he died August 14, 1785, in the fifty-sixth year 
of his age. ‘Many exemplary men,” said Wesley, “have I 
known, holy in heart and life, within fourscore years; but 
one equal to him I have not known; one so inwardly and 
outwardly devoted to God, so unblamable a character in every 
respect, | have not found either in Europe or America, nor 
do I expect to find another such on this side of eternity.”’ 
Weeping and lamenting thousands bore the remains of 
Fletcher to the grave, singing on the way: 
“With heavenly weapons he has fought 
The battles of his Lord; 
Finished his course, and kept the faith, 
And gained the great reward.” 


—Stevens’ History of Methodism, vol. ii. 


———O——— 


DEATH OF THOMAS WALSH. 


WesLey seemed to regard him with a sentiment which 
could hardly be called respect ; it was reverence, if not awe. 
Of no other one of his contemporaries, young or old, has he 
left such emphatic expressions of admiration as for this 
young man—a youth of hardly twenty years when he began 
his ministry, and but twenty-eight when he descended into 
the grave. All contemporary allusions to him, found in 
Methodist books, express similar reverence, if not indeed 
wonder. Not merely his great learning, nor his talents in 
the pulpit, where he often seemed clothed with the ardour 
and majesty of a seraph, but something in his character, 
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something of saintly dignity and moral grandeur, impressed 
thus his friends, and those most who were most intimate with 
him. His Roman Catholic education and reading seemed to 
have given to his piety an ascetic tinge, which the confiding 
and joyous trustfulness of his Methodist faith could not en- 
tirely correct. He fasted and denied himself excessively. 
At twenty-five he looked like a man of forty. He persisted 
in preaching when “one would have thought he must drop 
down dead immediately after.”’ His friends represent him 
as seeming not to belong to this world; nor could a person 
better conceive of him, they say, than by forming an idea 
of one who had returned from the happy dead to converse 
with men. ‘Thou knowest my desire,’ he wrote; ‘thou 
knowest there has never been a saint upon earth whom I do 
not desire to resemble, in doing and suffering Thy whole will. 
I would walk with Thee, my God, as Enoch did. I would 
follow Thee to a land unknown, as Abraham did. I would 
renounce all for Thee, as did Moses and Paul. I would, as 
did Stephen, seal Thy truth with my blood! ”’? One who from 
study of the Scriptures understood what manner of person a 
Christian approved of by God must be, and who from his 
religious solicitude read, conversed, and thought of little else, 
says that in Thomas Walsh he saw clearly what till then he had 
only conceived, that in him his conceptions were truly exempli- 
fied. Prostrate upon his face, kneeling, standing, walking, 
eating—in every posture, and in every place and condition, 
he was a man mighty in prayer. “In sleep itself, to my 
certain knowledge,” says one of his associates, “his soul 
went out in groans, and sighs, and tears to God. His heart, 
having attained such a habit of tendency to its Lord, could 
only give over when it ceased to beat.” He is represented 
as sometimes lost in mental absence on his knees, with his 
face heavenward and arms clasped upon his breast, in such 
composure that scarcely could one hear him so much as 
breathe; as absorbed in God, and enjoying a calmness and 
transport which could not be expressed; while from the 
serenity, and something resembling splendour which appeared 
on his countenance, and in ali his gestures afterward, one 
might easily discover that he had been on the mount of 
communion, and had descended, like Moses, with the Divine 
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glory on his brow. His public prayers were attended with 
such ardour, pertinence, and faith, that it appeared, says his 
biographer, “as though the heavens were burst open, and 
God Himself appeared in the congregation.” He was some- 
times rapt away as from earth, in his devotions, being 
quite lost to himself and insensible of everything around 
him, absorbed in the visions of God; and in these profound 
and solemn frames of mind he has remained for hours, still 
and motionless as a statue. It has already been remarked 
that the death of this saintly, this seraphic man, was attended 
by circumstances deeply afflictive to his friends, and affording 
a suggestive lesson. Bunyan shows his sagacity in repre- 
senting his hero as beset with terrors and demoniacal 
mockeries before his final triumph; for the characters of 
neither good nor bad men can be inferred from their dying 
_words. It pleases God usually to comfort exceedingly His 
children in the solemn crisis of death; and even the phan- 
tasies of the struggling and disordered mind generally then 
take their character from the habitually pious or godless 
course of the preceding life: but it is sometimes otherwise ; 
disease and drugs have much effect on the shattered sensi- 
bilities; and Christian biography teaches that surviving 
friends should attach but little significance, whether sadden- 
ing or consoling, to the last expressions of the dead; life, 
not death, reveals the probable fate of the soul. Thomas 
Walsh once heard Fletcher, of Madeley, preach in Wesley’s 
chapel, in London, on the dying trials of good men. Fletcher 
supposed that some comparatively weak believers might die 
most cheerfully; and that some strong ones, for the further 
purification of their faith, or for inscrutable reasons, might 
have severe conflicts. At the subsequent meeting of the 
bands Walsh opposed this opinion, and said he thought it 
bore hard against God’s justice, faithfulness, and covenant 
love to His servants. Fletcher modestly observed that God’s 
wisdom was sovereign and unsearchable; and though he 
was sorry he had given offence, yet he could not with a 
good conscience retract what he had said. With some 
degree of warmth Walsh replied, “Be it done unto you 
according to your faith, and be it done unto me according 
to mine!”’ and here the matter rested. Two years afterward 
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Walsh needed in death the consolatory opinion of Fletcher. 
During some months he struggled with what was doubtless 
the agonies of a disordered nervous system. He was 
brought almost to the extremity of mental anguish, if not 
despair of his salvation. ‘To his Christian brethren it was a 
mysterious spectacle, and public prayers were offered up for 
him in Dublin, London, and other places. “ His great soul,” 
says his biographer, “lay thus, as it were, in ruins for some 
considerable time, and poured out many a heavy groan and 
“speechless tear from an oppressed heart and dying body. 
He sadly bewailed the absence of Him whose wonted 
presence had so often given him the victory over the manifold 
contradictions and troubles which he endured for His name’s 
sake.’ But as sometimes the clouds, thick on the whole 
heavens, are rent at the horizon the moment the sun seems 
to pause there before setting, and his last rays stream in 
and flood with effulgence and joy the whole sky, so was the 
darkness lifted from the last hour of this good man. After 
prayers had been offered in his chamber by a group of sym- 
pathising friends, he requested to be left alone a few minutes 
that he might “ meditate a little.’ They withdrew, and he 
remained in profound prayer and self-recollection for some 
time. At length he broke out with the rapturous exclama- 
tion, “He is come! He is come! my Beloved is mine, and 
I am Mis; His for ever!” and died. Thus lived, and thus 
in his early manhood died, Thomas Walsh, a man whose 
raemory is still as ointment poured forth in the sanctuaries 
of Methodism.—Stevens’ History of Methodism, vol. i. 
— 90 — 


DEATH OF REV. J. WESLEY. 


Tue closing scenes of his life were worthy of its pure and 
beneficent history. On the Sunday morning after his last 
sermon he rose with apparently improved health, and, sitting 
in his chair, with his habitual cheerfulness quoted from his 
brother’s hymn, entitled ‘ Forsake me not when my strength 
faileth,” the stanza— 

“Till glad I lay this body down, 
Thy servant, Lord, attend; 


Aud oh, my life of mercy crown 
With a triumphant end!” 
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Death was a welcome rest to him; and immediately after he 
had concluded the hymn he uttered with peculiar emphasis 
the words of Christ, ‘Our friend Lazarus sleepeth.” He 
attempted to converse, but was quickly exhausted, and was 
obliged to lie upon his bed. The group of friends around 
him knelt in prayer; he responded the Amen with unusual 
fervour. Soon after he exclaimed, “There is no need for 
more than what I said at Bristol, my words then were— 
“*T the chief of sinners am, 
But Jesus died for me:’” 
“Ts this the present language of your heart ?”’ asked one of 
his friends, “and do you now feel as you did then?” 
“Yes,” he replied. ‘“’Tis enough,” rejoined his friend ; 
“ He, our precious Immanuel, has purchased, has promised 
all.’ “Heisall! Heisall! I will go!” responded the 
dying man. The evening came on. ‘“ How necessary it is,” 
he exclaimed, “ for every one to be on the right foundation: 
‘T the chief of sinners am, 
But Jesus died for me.’ 
We must be justified by faith, and then go on to full sancti- 
fication.” The next day he was lethargic. ‘ There is no 
way into the holiest but by the blood of Jesus,” he said ina 
low but distinct voice; shaking off the languor of disease, 
he repeated three or four times during the day, ‘“‘ We have 
boldness to enter into the holiest by the blood of Jesus.” 
On Tuesday, the 1st of March, he sank rapidly ; but he was 
to depart, as so many thousands of his lowhest followers 
had, with “ singing and shonting.’” He began the day by 
singing one of his brother’s lyrics : 
“ All glory to God in the sky, 
And peace upon earth be restored; 
O Jesus, exalted on high, 
Appear, our omnipotent Lord; 
Who, meanly in Bethlehem born, 
Didst stoop to redeem a lost race, 


Once more to Thy people return, 
And reign in Thy kingdom of grace. 


Oh, wouldst Thou again be made known, 
Again in Thy Spirit descend ; 

And set up in each of Thine own 
A kingdom that never shall end, 
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Thou only art able to bless, 
d make the glad nations obey, 
And bid the dire enmity cease, 
And bow the whole world to Thy sway.” 
His voice failed at the end of the second stanza. He asked 
for peu and ink, but could not write. A friend, taking the 
pen to write for him, asked, “What shall I write?” 
“Nothing,” replied the dying patriarch, “but that God is 
with us”? During the forenoon he again surprised his 
mourning friends by singing the rapturous hymn: 
“T’ll praise my Maker while I’ve breath, 
And when my voice is lost in death, 
Praise shall employ my nobler powers; 
My days of praise shall ne’er be past, 
While life, and thought, and being last, 
Or immortality endures.” 
Still Jater he seemed to summon his remaining strength to 
speak, but could only say in broken accents, ‘“‘ Nature is— 
nature is—’’ One of his attendants added, “nearly ex- 
hausted ; but you are entering into a new nature, and into 
the society of blessed spirits.” ‘ Certainly,” he responded, 
clasping his hand and exclaiming, “Jesus.”” But his voice 
failed ; and though his lips continued to move his meaning 
could not be understood. He was placed in his chair, but 
seemed suddenly struck with death. With a failing voice 
he prayed aloud: “ Lord, Thou givest strength to those that 
speak and to those that cannot. Speak, anak to all our 
hearts, and let them know Thou loosest the tongue.” 
Raising his voice, he sung two lines of the doxology : 
“To Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
Who sweetly all agree—” 
But he could proceed no further. ‘Now we have done, let 
usall go,” headded. The ruling passion was strong in death; 
he evidently supposed himself dismissing one of his assem- 
blies. He was again laid upon his bed, to rise no more. 
After a short sleep he called all to offer prayer and praise. 
They knelt around him ; and, says one of them, “ the room 
seemed filled with the Divine presence.” A second time 
they knelt in hke manner, and his fervent responses showed 
that he was yet able to share in their devotions. He uttered 
an emphatic Amen to a part of the prayer which alluded to 
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the perpetuation and universal spread of the doctrine and 
discipline to which he had devoted his life. When they 
rose from their knees he took leave of each, grasping their 
hands and saying, “ Farewell! farewell!’’ Soon after another 
visitor entered the chamber: Wesley attempted to speak, 
but observing that he could not be understood, he paused, 
and collecting all his strength, exclaimed, “ The best of all 
is, God is with us.” ‘ And then,” says a witness of the 
scene, “lifting up his dying arms in token of victory, and 
raising his feeble voice with a holy triumph not to be 
expressed, he again cried out, ‘The best of all is, God is 
with us.””?_ “ Who are these? ”’ he added, noticing a group 
of persons by his bedside. “ Sir,’”’ replied Rogers, who with 
his wife, Hester Ann Rogers, ministered to him in his last 
hours, ‘‘ Sir, we are come to rejoice with you; you are going 
to receive your crown.” “It is the Lord’s doing,” he 
replied, “and marvellous in our eyes.” On being informed 
that the widow of Charles Wesley was come, he said, in 
allusion to his deceased brother, “He giveth His servants 
rest.” He thanked her as she pressed his hand, and 
affectionately endeavoured to kiss her. As they wet his 
lips, he said, “ We thank Thee, O Lord, for these and all 
Thy mercies; bless the church and king; and grant us 
truth and peace, through Jesus Christ our Lord, for ever 
and ever!”’ It was his usual thanksgiving after meals. 
“He causeth His servants to lie down in peace;” “ The 
clouds drop fatness;” ‘‘The Lord is with us, the God of 
Jacob is our refuge.” Such were some of his broken but 
rapturous ejaculations in these last hours. Again he sum- 
moned the company to prayer at his bedside; the chamber 
had become not merely a sanctuary, it seemed the gate of 
heaven; he joined in the service with increased fervour. 
During the night he attempted frequently to repeat the 
hymn of Watts which he had sung the preceding day, but 
could only utter— 
“T’ll praise—I ’ll praise—” 

The next morning the sublime scene closed. Joseph Brad- 
ford, long his ministerial travelling companion, the sharer 
of his trials and success, prayed withhim. “Farewell!” was 
the last word and benediction of the dying apostle. While 
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many of his old friends, preachers and others, were prostrate 
in prayer around him, without a struggle or a sigh his spirit 
took its flight, and the unparalleled career of John Wesley 
was ended.—Stevens’ History of Methodism, vol, i. 


. —)—— 


DEATH OF ALEXANDER COATES. 


Tue next year Alexander Coates, the oldest lay preacher 
then in the Connexion, departed to his rest, venerable with 
years and usefulness. He had preached about a quarter of 
a century. His pulpit talents are said to have been very 
extraordinary ; he was exceedingly popular, and his conver- 
sation “ wonderfully pleasant and instructive.” He always 
called Christ his “‘ Master.”” He was one of the many humble 
founders of Methodism, who left no account of their laborious 
lives, but whose record is on high. One of his brethren 
inquired, a short time before he ceased to breathe, ‘if he 
had followed cunningly devised fables.” “No! no! no!” 
was his emphatic reply. ‘‘ Do you see land?” he was then 
asked. ‘‘ Yes, I do,” he answered, and after waiting a few 
moments at anchor, he put into the quiet harbour. His old 
friend and faithful co-labourer, Christopher Hopper, says, 
with an affection and pathos which only such fellow-labourers 
and fellow-sufferers could feel, “I saw him fall asleep in the 
arms of our adorable Saviour withouta doubt. Farewell, my 
brother, for a season. But we shall meet again to part no 
more.”—Stevens’ History of Methodism, vol. 1. 


baa haet te 


DYING WORDS, 


Lorp Macauray tells an anecdote of Michael Godfrey, the 
deputy-governor of the Bank of England, who was standing 
near King William and under fire at the siege of Namur. 
“Mr. Godfrey,” said William, “ you ought not to run these 
hazards ; you are not a soldier; you can be of no use to us 
here.” “Sir,” answered Godfrey, “I run no more hazard 
than your majesty.’ ‘Not so,’ said William; “I am 
where it is my duty to be, and I may without presumption 
commit my life to God’s keeping; but you ? While 
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they were talking, a cannon ball from the ramparts laid 
Godfrey dead at the king’s feet. 

The dying words of Wolfe are well known, and well 
authenticated. On hearing an officer exclaim—‘See how 
they run!” he eagerly raised himself on his elbow, and 
asked, “ Who run?” “The enemy,” answered the officer ; 
“they give way in all directions.” “Then God be praised,” 
said Wolfe after a short pause; “I shall die happy.’ His 
antagonist, the Marquis of Montcalm, received a mortal 
wound whilst endeavouring to rally his men, and expired 
the next day. When told that his end was approaching, he 
answered, “So much the better; I shall not live then to 
see the surrender of Quebec.” Dying words and speeches 
present an ample field for the inventive faculties of bio- 
graphers and historians. It is reported that Louis XIV.’s 
to Madame de Maintenon were—‘‘ We shall soon meet 
again ;” and that she murmured, “A pleasant rendezvous 
he is giving me; that man never loved any one but himself.” 
Of Talleyrand M. Louis Blanc relates: “ When the Abbé 
Dupanloup repeated to him the words of the Archbishop of 
Paris, ‘I would give my life for M. de ‘Talleyrand,’ he 
replied, ‘He might make a better use of it,’ and expired.” 
Do such narratives command implicit faith? Did Goethe 
die calling for light? or Frederic Schlegel with aber (but) 
in his mouth? or Rabelais exclaiming, “ Drop the curtain ; 
the farce is played out” ? or Chesterfield, just after telling 
the servant with characteristic politeness, ‘Give Dayrolles 
a chair’ ? or Locke remarking to Mrs. Masham, “ Life is a 
poor vanity”? Did the SSpLing. Addison call the young 
Earl of Warwick to his bedside, that he might learn “how a 
Christian could die”? Was Pitt’s heart broken by Auster- 
litz ? and were the last words he uttered—‘ My country, oh, 
my country”? George Rose, who had access to the best 
information, says they were; and says also that the news of 
the armistice after the battle of Austerlitz drove Pitt’s gout 
from the extremities to the stomach. But the Duke of 
Wellington, who met Pitt at Stanmore Priory shortly after 
the arrival of the news, always maintained that Pitt’s spirit 
was not by any cain Gee by the disappointment. On 
plausible grounds it has been alleged that Canning’s last 
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illness was aggravated by suppressed anger at one of Lord 
Grey’s attacks; that he had serious thoughts of bemg called 
up to the House of Peers to answer it, and his dying words 
were—“ Give me time! give me time! ”—“ Mock Pearls of 
History :” Quarterly Review, No. 218. 


——_o0—— 


JOHN HOWL’S PRAYER. 


“Tiorp, I have viewed this world over, in which Thou 
hast set me; I have tried how this and that thing will fit 
my spirit and the design of my creation, and can find 
nothing on which to rest, for nothing here doth itself rest, 
but such things as please me for awhile in some degree 
vanish and flee as shadows from before me. Lo! I come to 
Thee—the Hternal Being, the Spring of life, the Centre of 
rest, the Star of the creation, the Fulness of all things. 
I join myself to Thee; with Thee I will lead my life and 
spend my days, with whom I aim to dwell for ever, expect- 
ing when my little time is over to be taken up into Thine 
own eternity.” —Life of John Howe. 


—-o—— 


DYING WORDS OF NAPOLEON. 


Tue following words were addressed to one of his 
generals, who appeared to consider Christ merely in the 
light of a great genius :— 

“The triumph of love is, without dispute, the greatest of 
the miracles of Christ. He, and He only, has succeeded in 
raising the heart of man above visible things, even to the 
sacrifice of time; He alone, by establishing such an immo- 
lation, has established a link between heaven and earth. 

“* All those who sincerely believe in Him experience this 
admirable, supernatural, all-powerful love, which is an inex- 
plicable phenomenon, and cannot be attained by the reason 
and strength of man; it is a sacred fire which has been 
given to earth by this new Prometheus, and of which time, 
that great destroyer of all things, can neither waste the 
strength nor limit the duration. I, Napoleon, admire this 
fact more than any other, because I have often reflected 
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upon it, and it affords me complete proof of the Divinity of 
Christ ! 

“T have fascinated multitudes who would have died for 
me. God forbid that I should form any comparison between 
the enthusiasm of my soldiers and Christian charity, which 
are as different from one another as their causes ! 

* But, in fine, it was by my presence, by the electricity of 
my glance, by one single word, that I lighted the sacred fire 
in all hearts. . . . Certainly I possess the secret of 
that magic power which carries the mind of man along with 
it: but I could not communicate it to any one; not one of 
my generals has received or imbibed it from me; neither 
have I the secret of causing my name and my love for ever 
to remain enshrined in the heart of man, and of working 
wonders therein, unassisted by matter. 

“Now that Iam at St. Helena, . . . . now that I am 
fastened down alone upon this rock, who fights my battles 
and conquers empires forme? Where are the courtiers of 
my misfortunes? Do men thinkof me? Who exerts him- 
self for me in Hurope? Who has remained faithful to my 
cause? Where are my friends? . . . . Yes, two or 
three, immortalised by their fidelity, partake and console 
i ac hy ek ae ll bgt 

“Such is the fate of great men! such is the fate of Ceesar 
and Alexander; and then we are forgotten! and the name 
of a conqueror, as well as that of an emperor, is nothing more 
than the subject of a college theme! Our exploits are at 
the mercy of any pedant who chooses to praise or insult us ! 

“How many and various judgments are passed on the 
great Louis XIV.!  Scarcely was he dead than the great 
king himself was left alone in the solitude of his bedroom at 
Versailles . . . . neglected by his courtiers, and per- 
haps their laughing-stock! He was no longer their master, 
but a corpse, the tenant of a coffin and a grave, and an 
object of horror from the fear of that decomposition which 
had already begun ! 

“Such is the approaching fate of the great Napoleon! 
What an abyss is there between the depths of my misery and 
the eternal reign of Christ, who is preached, praised, loved, 
adored, and living throughout the universe! . . . Can 
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that be called death? Is it not rather life? Behold the death 
of Christ ! behold the death of a God!” 


ee ee 


CURIOUS RESURRECTIONS. 


THERE was a French captain in the reign of Charles IX., 
who used to sign himself “ Frangois de Civile—thrice dead, 
thrice buried, and by the grace of God thrice restored.” 
The testimony seems striking: as he himself related his 
history to Misson the traveller, either Civile was a lar, 
says our author, or the story is true. But without taking 
much from the romance of his adventures, the details are 
fatal to the value of the precedent. His first burial, to 
begin with, occurred before he was born. His mother died 
when she was advanced in pregnancy, during her husband’s 
absence; and nobody before committing her body to the 
ground thought of saving the child. His father’s return 
prevented his going altogether out of the world before he 
had come into it; and here was concluded the first act of 
the death, burial, and restoration of Francois de Civile. 
His next death was at the siege of Rouen in 1562, where 
he fell senseless, struck by a ball, and some workmen who 
were digging a trench immediately threw a little mould 
upon his body, which was burial the second. The servant 
tried to find out his remains, with the intention to bestow 
on them a formal interment. Returning from a fruitless 
search, he caught sight of a stretched-out arm, which he 
knew to be his master’s by a diamond ring that glittered on 
the hand; and the body, as he drew it forth, was visibly 
breathing. For some days life and death waged an equal 
contest ; and when life was winning, a party of the enemy, 
the town having been taken, discovered him in bed, and 
threw him from the window. He fell on a dung-heap, 
where they left him to perish, which he considered was death 
and burial the third. Civile’s case would never have been 
quoted on its own merits ; the prominence given it is entirely 
due to the imposing description which a passion for notoriety 
made him write after his name, and which still continues to 
arrest the imagination. He survived to have a fourth 
funeral ; and we hope when he was finally laid in the earth 
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that he did not verify a proverb, much in vogue in his day, 
that a sailor often wrecked gets drowned at last.—‘ ontenelle 
on the Signs of Death :”’ Quarterly Review. 


—Oo—__ 


SHOT DEAD. 


To be shot dead is one of the easiest modes of terminating 
life ; yet, rapid as it is, the body has leisure to feel and the 
mind to reflect. On the first attempt by one of the fanatic 
adherents of Spain to assassinate the William, Prince of 
Orange, who took the lead in the revolt of the Netherlands, 
the ball passed through the bones of his face and brought 
him tothe ground. In the instant of time that preceded 
stupefaction, he was able to frame the notion that the 
ceiling of the room had fallen and crushed him. The cannon 
shot which plunged into the brain of Charles XIJ. did not 
prevent him from seizing his sword by the hilt. The idea 
of an attack and the necessity for defence were impressed 
upon him by a blow which we should have supposed too 
tremendous to leave an interval for thought. But it by no 
means follows that the infliction of fatal violence is accom- 
panied by a pang. From what is known of the first effects 
of gunshot wounds, it is probable that the impression is 
rather stunning than acute. Unless death is immediate, 
the pain is as varied as the nature of the injuries, and these 
are past counting up. But there is nothing singular in the 
dying sensations; though Lord Byron remarked the physio- 
logical peculiarity that the expression is invariably that of 
languor, while in death from a stab the countenance reflects 
the traits of natural character—of gentleness or ferocity—to 
the latest breath. Some of the cases are of interest to show 
with what slight disturbance life may go on under mortal 
wounds, till it suddenly comes to a final stop. A foot soldier 
at Waterloo, pierced by a musket-ball in the hips, begged 
water from a trooper who chanced to possess a canteen of 
beer. The wounded man drank, returned his heartiest 
thanks, mentioned that his regiment was nearly exterminated, 
and having proceeded a dozen yards in his way to the rear, 
fell to the earth, and with one convulsive movement of his 
limbs concluded his career. “ Yet his voice,’ says the 
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trooper, who himself tells the story, “gave scarcely the 
smallest sign of weakness.” Captain Basil Hall, who in his 
early youth was present at the battle of Corunna, has singled 
out from the confusion which consigns to oblivion the woes 
and gallantry of war, another instance extremely similar, 
which occurred on that occasion. An old officer, who was 
shot in the head, arrived palé and faint at the temporary 
hospital, and begged the surgeon to look at his wound, 
which was pronounced to be mortal. ‘Indeed, I feared 
so,’ he responded with impeded utterance; ‘and yet I 
should very much like to live a little longer, if it were 
possible.” He laid his sword upon a stone at his side, “as 
gently,’ says Hall, “as if its steel had been turned to glass, 
and almost immediately sunk dead upon the turf.”—“ Fon- 
tenelle on the Signs of Death:” Quarterly Review. 


—— 0 —-— 


THE EXECUTION OF SIR THOMAS BLOUNT. 


Executions in England were less appalling than in France, 
and the circumstances of cruelty became sooner abhorrent 
to the disposition of the nation. But there was enough 
which revolts our humaner feelings, and the embowelling of 
traitors in particular was a frequent horror. A contem- 
porary writer has preserved the details of the death of Sir 
Thomas Blount, in the reign of Henry IV. He was hanged 
in form, immediately cut down, and seated on a bench before 
the fire prepared to consume his entrails. The executioner, 
holding a razor in his hand, knelt and asked his pardon. 
“ Are you the person,” inquired Sir Thomas, “ appointed to 
deliver me from this world?”’ And the executioner having 
answered “yes,” and received a kiss of peace, proceeded 
with the razor to rip up his belly. In this way perished 
many of the Roman Catholics who had sentence for con- 
spiracies against Elizabeth. Hither from the caprice of the 
executioner, or the private instructions of his superiors, the 
measure dealt out was extremely unequal. Some were per- 
mitted to die before the operation was begun, some were 
half strangled, and some, the instant the halter had closed 
round their throats, were seized and butchered in the fulness 
of life. In the latter cases at least, much of the rigour of 
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the sentence was at the discretion of the wretch who carried 
it into effect ; and as the friends of the criminal bribed him, 
when they could afford it, to plunge the knife into a vital 
part, it is to be presumed that he regulated his mercy by 
his avarice. Lord Russell remarked that it was a pretty 
thing to give a fee to be beheaded. But the custom of pre- 
senting fees to the headsman had the same origin with these 
gratuities to the hangman—the desire of his victims to 
‘propitiate a functionary who, unless they paid him like 
gentlemen, had it always in his power to behave like a 
ruffian.— Fontenelle on the Signs of Death: Quarterly 
Review. 


—o—- 


DEATH OF HAMPDEN. 


THERE is a tradition preserved in the neighbourhood that 
when Hampden, for the first time in his life, left the field of 
battle before its termination, he was seen with his head 
bending down over the saddle, and his hands resting on his 
horse’s back, moving in the direction of Pyrton House, the 
residence of his father-in-law, Edmund Symeon, Hsq. There, 
says Lord Nugent, he in youth had married the first wife of 
his bosom, and thither now would have gone to die. But 
the situation of the enemy’s cavalry prevented this, and 
he turned and rode across the grounds of Hazely towards 
Thame. A brook crossed his way, which, summoning up 
all his remaining strength, and setting spurs to his horse, 
he safely leaped. On reaching Thame he was conducted to 
the house of one Ezekiel Brown, where in a few days he 
died. Did we know nothing of the life of Hampden, we 
could not but revere and love the memory of the man whose 
dying words breathed forth so pure a spirit. We cannot 
better conclude this paper than with these few and simple 
but most touching and noble sentences: “O Lord God of 
Hosts, great is Thy mercy, just and holy are Thy dealings 
unto we sinful men. Save me, O Lord, if it be Thy good 
will, from the jaws of death. Pardon my manifold trans- 
gressions. O Lord, save my bleeding country: have these 
realms in Thy especial keeping. Confound and level in the 
_ dust those who would rob the people of their liberty and 
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lawful prerogative. Let the king see his error, and turn the 
hearts of his wicked counsellors from the malice and wicked- 
ness of their designs. Lord Jesu, receive my soul! ”— 
Penny Magazine, vol. viii. 


——_0o0—_ 


AN AFFECTING STORY OF THE CRIMEAN WAR. 


Nor very long before I left Scutari I was attending to 
my work in the ward, when I became aware that there was 
some object in the corridor attracting general attention ; 
and at the same time it appeared, on looking at their coun- 
tenances, that the gazers were not only surprised, but this 
feeling was mingled with pleasure and respect. Not being 
able at the moment to ascertain what was coming, my first 
thoughts were of flight; for I concluded that some military 
chief was paying a visit, as the Duke of Cambridge and Lord 
Cardigan had done during my sojourn at the hospitals. But 
there was no need for me to flee; forI found at the corridor 
an old, white-headed, clean-looking English labourer, who 
greeted us all with a trusting, pleasant, simple look. What 
added to the fascination of the old man was the fact of his 
wearing a tall black beaver hat; and how this article had 
escaped the voyages and the campaign was a mystery to us 
all, which was never unravelled. The venerable owner 
belonged to the Army Works’ corps, and ever, in the ward, 
was known as “grandfather with the hat.” When the 
hospital sergeant, as was usual, came to take possession of 
the patient’s effects, the old man desired him to be sure and 
take care of the hat, because it was his Sunday one; the 
sergeant looked aghast at such a charge, declaring that he 
had nowhere to stow it unless he first cut it in pieces. At 
this juncture “ Black Tom,” the orderly, came to the rescue, 
saying, “ ‘I'he old cove is but a civilian after all, so he need 
not be tied up so close as we are; I should think the hat 
can stand on the window-sill over the head of his bed.” 
The sergeant offered no opposition, and the arrangement 
was an immense relief to us all. At the suggestion of the 
patient, a-red cotton handkerchief was spread over it, and 
then, as he remarked, it was as safe as though it were 
standing in its ordinary place upon the chest of drawers. 
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He often spoke of “his old woman,” as he always termed 
his wife, and of the trials and comforts they had shared 
together during a union of more than forty years. I asked 
him what could have induced a man of his years, more than 
sixty, to venture out to the Crimea. “Why, you sce,” he 
answered, “I thought I would try and make something 
comfortable for my poor old woman; I was always dreading 
a time when I might be taken away or unable to work for 
her, and so she be obliged to spend her last days in the 
workhouse ;”” he had, he went on to say, paid some years to 
a benefit society, but the club broke; and, when engaged 
on a railway, had saved a considerable sum; but a son met 
with an accident, which, after a long illness, ended in his 
death, and thus a great expense fell upon him during the 
illness, and finally in the bringing up of grandchildren. 

The patient walked into hospital, but in a few days was 
confined to his bed, where he lingered some weeks, the pro- 
gress of the disease being most gradual. His military 
associates were uniformly attentive and kind, for, as some 
of them said, he reminded them of the old governor at 
home; the medical gentlemen also had a little extra tender- 
ness for him, and even the stern old chief winked at the hat 
of iniquity, of which we deemed him ignorant until he was 
overheard remarking to the ward doctor that he feared the 
old man with the hat was gradually sinking. Mach week a 
cheerful letter was written, at his dictation, to his wife; for 
he positively forbade his amanuensis telling her how ill he 
was, because, as he explained, he had two sons in the 
Crimea, and the blow would be less severe, if when they 
saw her they broke the sad news. When I perceived him 
drawing near his end, I suggested that perhaps his letters 
had better be written in rather a different strain ; he replied. 
“Tf she knew I was lying here in this state she would have 
no rest, but always be trying to come out and nurse me ;” 
and then he added, “ She is very fond of me ; we were never 
separated before since our marriage, forty years ago.” I 
remember my last visit to his bedside. Although there 
were no hopes of prolonging his life by means of medicines, 
the doctor sent up a draught which he trusted might stop a 
hiccup, from which the old man was suffering when he leit 
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him, The phial was labelled “immediate,” but perceiving 
the dying man apparently lost in meditation, I felt unwilling 
to disturb him; after some minutes, during which I looked 
into his placid countenance and regarded him as one whose 
mind had soared beyond things earthly, he awoke from his 
reverie, and said, “This is Saturday night, sister?” I 
assented. “Just about this time my old woman and I 
would be starting off to market; I had used to leave work 
about four o’clock, and she would have my clean things for 
the next week ready for me, so after tea I had used to jog 
off as clean as a new pin, arm in arm with the old woman ; 
that was always a very comfortable time.”—Miss Goodman’s 
Heperiences of an English Sister of Mercy. 


—o— 


THE END OF A LONG ENGAGEMENT. 


A NON-COMMISSIONED officer, whose time of service, twenty- 
one years, had nearly expired, being unequal to his duty in 
barracks, came into hospital to wait until a vessel should 
sail for England. As we have seen occur in many instances, 
a violent illness attacked him shortly after his admission ; 
and when the Homeward Bound steamed out of the Golden 
Horn, he himself and those around him were alike sensible 
that but one more voyage lay before the soldier—that by 
which he should cross the river of death. After the 
departure of the ship, he prepared to send, through us, direc- 
tions and loving remembrances to those he felt to be nearest 
to him. Now in middle life, he had been engaged from his 
youth to a respectable person who was maintaining herself 
by keeping a little shop of some kind, and who deemed his 
return so near and so certain that the savings of years had 
been expended in furnishing anew the small place which 
was to serve for their future home. Taking from under his 
bolster the letter in which she enumerated her purchases, 
and described minutely the humble home in which they 
were to “settle down” after his long wanderings, and many 
perils and privations, he expressed a wish to hear it read. 
Poor fellow! he had it by heart already ; for when I, from 
unacquaintance with the handwriting, faltered, he imme- 
diately supplied the word ar passage. When I had con- 
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cluded, he called my attention to a ring he wore, and went 
on to say, “This is a present she made me twenty years 
ago, and I promised never to part with it while I lived; 
when I am dead will you take it off and send it to her, and 
at the same time tell her that in whatever part of the world 
I might be quartered I never forgot her, but loved her to 
the end as when we were boy and girl together?” He lived 
about a week after the conversation I have narrated, but 
never again made any allusion to the subject. To my great 
disappointment the ring was stolen during the unconscious- 
ness immediately preceding death. The tale was told to the 
ward doctor, who joined most vigorously in the search to 
recover the token of the dying ; but we could obtain no clue 
to it—Miss Goodman’s Haxperiences of an English Sister 
of Mercy. 
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DHEHATH OF HIGHLANDERS. 


THERE is a touch of that strange quicksilver and fairy 
blood in the veins of all these Highlanders, even more than 
is peculiar to most primitive people ; he has not entertained 
us indeed with many stories of second sight, though the 
tender tradition of the grassy hillock, the grave of Florry 
Cameron, is just one of those tales which impress with that 
kind of wild fancy of character; but in innumerable ways 
what we call the superstitions of the Highlanders peep out : 
in the plate of salt placed on the breast of the corpse, and 
the candles lighted round the coffin; in the care with which 
provision is made, even by the poorest, that all their “ dead 
clothes’”” may be prepared, even years before they are needed; 
in the universal belief in the shadowy and spectral funeral 
processions which wind through the churchyards, or among 
the lonely hills, preceding the real ones; in the still more 
universally believed warnings, crowing of cocks, the howling 
of dogs, the ticking of the death watch, or the sudden 
appearance of phantoms, probably the especial property of a 
household, before the death of a member of it. Still more 
remarkable is the yearning desire of the Celt to lie down 
with his kindred dust; the pauper will save his last penny 
to secure this birthright and privilege ; Dr. Macleod says :— 
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“TJ have known a poor man selling all his potatoes, and 
reducing himself togreat suffering,in order to pay the expense 
of burying his wife in a distant churchyard among her people; 
and that, too, when the minister of his parish offered to bury 
her at his own expense in the churchyard of the parish in 
which the widower resided. Only a year or two ago a pauper 
in the parish of K begged another poor neighbour to 
see her buried beside her family. When she died, twelve 
men assembled, carried her ten miles off, dug her grave, and 
paid all the expenses of her funeral, which, had she been 
buried elsewhere, would have been paid by the parish. 

* ** ** ** * * 

« A woman, for example, from ‘the main land,’ somewhere 
in Kintail, was married to a highly respectable man in one 
of the Hebrides, which need not be specified. When she died, 
twelve of her relations, strong men, armed with oak sticks, 
journeyed sixty miles to be present at her funeral. They 
quietly expressed their hope to her husband that his wife 
should be buried in her own country and beside her own 
people. But on ascertaining from him that such was not 
his purpose, they declared their intention to carry off the 
body by force. An unseemly struggle was avoided only 
through the husband being unable to find any one to back 
lim in his refusal of what was deemed by his neighbours to 
be a reasonable request. He therefore consented, and 
accompanied the body to the churchyard of her family.— 
“Dr. Macleod’s Recollections of an Highland Parish :” Eclectic 
Review. 
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THE SON OF BURKE. 


Ir is not always that sickness merges into the agony. 
The strained thread may break at last with a sudden snap ; 
this is by no means rare in consumption. Burke’s son, upon 
whom his father has conferred something of his own cele- 
brity, heard his parents sobbing in another room at the pro- 
spect of an event they knew to be inevitable ; he rose from 
his bed, joined his illustrious father, and endeavoured to en- 
gage him in a cheerful conversation. Burke continued silent, 
choked with grief. His son again made an effort to console 
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him. “I am under no terror,” he said; “I feel myscl! 
better in spirits, and yet my heart flutters, I know not why. 
Pray talk to me, sir! talk of religion ; talk of morality ; talk, 
if you will, of indifferent subjects.’ Here a noise attracted 
his notice, and he exclaimed, “ Does it rain? No; it is the 
rustling of the wind through the trees.” The whistling of 
the wind and the waving of the trees bronght Milton’s 
majestic lines to his mind, and he repeated them with 
uncommon grace and effect :— 
“ His praise, ye winds, that from four quarters blow, 
Breathe soft or loud; and wave your tops, ye pines: 
With every plant, in sign of worship, wave!” 

A second time he took up the sublime and melodious strain , 
and accompanying the action to the word, waved his hand 
in token of worship, and sunk into the arms of his father—a 
corpse. Not a sensation told him that in an instant he 
would stand in the presence of the Creator to whom his 
body was bent in homage, and whose praises still resounded 
from his lips. But commonly the hand of death is felt for 
one brief moment before the work is done. Yet a parting 
word, or an expression of prayer, in which the face and voice 
retain their composure, show that there is nothing painful 
in the warning It was in this way Boileau expired, 
from the effects of dropsy. <A friend entered the room 
where he was sitting; and the poet in one and the same 
breath bid him hail and farewell. ‘Good day, and adieu,” 
said he ; ‘it will be a very long adien”’—and died instantly, 
—“ Fontenelle on the Signs of Death: Quarterly Review. 
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THE BLISS OF DYING. 

TaE pain of dying must be distinguished from the pain of 
the previous disease, for when life ebbs sensibility declines. 
As death is the final extinction of corporal feeling, so numb- 
ness increases as death comes on. The prostration of disease, 
like healthful fatigue, engenders a growing stupor—a sensa- 
tion of subsiding softly into a coveted repose. ‘The transition 
resembles what may be seen in those lofty mountains, whose 
sides exhibiting every climate in regular gradation, vegeta- 
tion luxuriates at their base, and dwindles in the approack 
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to the regions of snow till its feeblest manifestation is 
repressed by the cold. The so-called agony can never be 
more formidable than when the brain is the last to go, and 
the mind preserves to the end a rational cognisance of the 
state of the body ; yet persons thus situated commonly attest 
that there are few things in life less painful than the close. 
“Tf I had strength enough to hold a pen,” said William 
Hunter, “ I would write how easy and delightful it is to die.” 
“Tf this be dying,” said the niece of Newton of Olney, “it 
is a pleasant thing to die;”’ “the very expression,” adds her 
uncle, “which another friend of mine made use of on her 
death-bed, a few years ago.” The same words have so often 
been uttered under similar circumstances, that we could fill 
pages with instances which are only varied by the name of 
the speaker. ‘If this be dying,” said Lady Glenorchy, “‘it 
is the easiest thing imaginable.” ‘I thought that dying 
had been more diflicult,” said Louis XIV “TI did not sup- 
pose it was so sweet to die,” said Francis Suarez, the Spanish 
theologian. An agreeable surprise was the prevailing senti- 
ment with them all; they expected the stream to terminate 
in the dash of the torrent, and they found it was losing itself 
in the gentlest current. The whole of the faculties seem 
sometimes concentrated on the placid enjoyment. The day 
Arthur Murphy died he kept repeating from Pope :— 


“Taught half by reason, half by mere decay, 
To welcome death, and calmly pass away,” 


Nor does the calm partake of the sensitiveness of sick- 
ness, There was a swell in the sea the day Collingwood 
breathed his last upon the element which had been the scene 
of his glory. Capt. Thomas expressed a fear that he was 
disturbed by the tossing of the ship ; “ No, Thomas,” he re- 
plied, “I am now in a state in which nothing in this world 
can disturb me more. I am dying; and I am sure it must 
be consolatory to you, and all who love me, to see how com- 
fortably Iam coming to my end.”—Fontenelle on the Signs 
of Death. 
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DYING: THE RULING IDEA STRONG IN DEATH. 


Disrase has more frequently an injurious effect, and the 
mind is heavy, weakened, or deranged. Of the species of 
idiocy which ushers in death Mrs. Quickly gives a perfect 
description in her narrative of Falstaff’s end; an unrivalled 
piece of painting, and deeply pathetic in the midst of its 
humours. “ After I saw him fumble with the sheets, and 
play with flowers, and smile upon his fingers’ end, I knew 
there was but one way, for his nose was as sharp as a pen, 
and a’ babbled of green fields.” Falstaff, to whom a tavern 
chair was the throne of human felicity, and whose heart was 
never open to rural impressions, amusing himself with flowers 
like a child—Falstaff, the impersonation of intellectual wit, 
and who kept a sad brow at the jests which moved the mirth 
of every one besides, regarding his fingers’ ends with sim- 
pering imbecility—there is an epitome of the melancholy con- 
trasts which are constantly witnessed, and which would be 
mournful indeed if we did not know that the bare grain is 
not quickened except it die, and that the stage of decay must 
precede its springing into newness of life. The intellect of 
Falstaff has degenerated into silliness, but he knows what he 
says, and comprehends what he sees. When the sensibility 
to outward impressions is lost or disordered, and the mind is 
delirious, the dying dream of their habitual occupations, and 
construct an imaginary present from the past. Dr. Armstrong 
departed delivering medical precepts. Napoleon fought some 
battles o’er again, and the last words he muttered were téte 
@armée. Lord Tenterden, who passed straight from the 
judgment-seat to his death-bed, fancied himself still presiding 
at a trial, and expired with, “ Gentlemen of the jury, you will 
now consider of your verdict.” Dr. Adam, the author of the 
“Roman Antiquities,” imagined himself in school, distribut- 
ing praise and censure among his pupils: “ But 7 grows 
dark,’’ he said; “the boys may dismiss ;” and instantly died. 
The physician, soldier, judge, schoolmaster, each had their 
thoughts on their several professions, and believed themselves 
engaged in the business of life when life itself was issuing 
out through their lips. Whether such words are always an 
evidence of internal consciousness may admit of a doubt. 
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The mind is capable of pursuing a beaten track without at- 
tending to its own operations, and the least impulse will set 
it going when every other power has fled. De Lagny was 
asked the square of twelve when he was unable to recognise 
the friends about his bed, and mechanically answered, “ one 
hundred and forty-four.’ Repetitions of poetry are frequent 
in this condition, and there is usually a want of coherence 
and intonation which appears to indicate a want of intelli- 
gence, and leaves the conviction expressed by Dr. Symonds, 
that the understanding is passive. But upon many occasions 
it is perfectly obvious that the language of the lips is sug- 
gested by the mental dream. The idea of Dr. Adam, that it 
was growing dark, evidently arose from the fading away of 
the vision, as the thick darkness of death covered his mind 
and clouded his perceptions. The man himself is his own 
world, and he lives among the phantoms he has created, as 
he lived among the actual beings of flesh and blood, with 
the difference, perhaps, that the feelings, like the. picture, 
are faint and shadowy.—Lontenelle on the Signs of Death. 
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MODES OF DYING.—‘ NONE PLEASE ME.” 

O.p Fuller, having pondered all the modes of destruction, 
arrived at the short and decisive conclusion, “ None please 
me.” “But away,” the good man adds, “with theso 
thoughts; the mark must uot choose what arrow shall be 
shot against it.” The choice is not ours to make, and if it 
were, the privilege would prove an embarrassment. But 
there is consolation in the teaching of physiology. Of 
the innumerable weapons with which Death is armed, tho 
worst is less intolerable than imagination presents it, his 
visage is more terrible than his dart.—Fontenelle on the 
Signs of Death. 
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CRUCIFIXION. 

Tux Head, the Hope, the Supporter of those who gave their 
bodies to be burnt, drank Himself of a bitterer cup. Of all 
the devices of cruel imagination, crucifixion is the master- 
piece. Other pains are sharper for a time, but none are at 
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once so agonizing and so long. One aggravation, however, 
was wanting which, owing to the want of knowledge in paint- 
ers, is still, we believe, commonly supposed to have belonged 
to the punishment. The weight of the body was borne bya 
ledge which projected from the middle of the upright beam, 
and not by the hands and feet, which were probably found 
unequal to the strain. The frailty of man’s frame comes at 
last to be its own defence; but enough remained to preserve 
the pre-eminence of torture to the cross. The process of 
nailing was exquisite torment, and yet worse in what ensued 
than in the actual infliction. The spikes rankled, the wounds 
inflamed, the local injury produced a general fever, the fever 
a most intolerable thirst; but the misery of miseries to the 
sufferer was, while racked with agony, to be fastened in a 
position which did not permit him even to writhe. Every 
atterapt to relieve the muscles, every instinctive movement 
of anguish, only served to drag the lacerated flesh, and wake 
up new and acuter pangs; and this torture, which must have 
been continually aggravated until advancing death began to 
lay it to sleep, lasted on an average two or three days.— 
Fontenelle on the Signs of Death. 
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